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INTRODUCING THE DISTRICT 


The district of Jalpai^uiri has two subdivisions 
• — Sadar or Jalpaipuri and Alipur Duars. with 
their headquarters at Jalpaii^uri and Alipur Duar 
with the district headquarters at Jalpai^uri. The 
Sadar subdivision covers the police stations of 
lalpaiguri, * Raj^anj, Maina^uiri, Na.cfrakata, 
Dhup^uri, Mai and Matiali ; the Ali})ur Duars 
subdivision consists of the thanas of Madariliat, 
I\alakata, Kalchini, Alipur Duars and Kuinar- 
^ram. 'J'here is a total of S()l inaii/as borne on 
the Jurisdiction lasts of the district, of which 24 
niauzas arc uninliabitcd and 776 are inliabited 
rural mauzas. 5 mau/as are included in towns. 
Part of cacli of 4 mauzas is in riiial areas, 
and tliese 4 mauzas are, th(M*efore, accotinled in 
ll'.e total number of inliabited villa;^^es and exclU” 
ded from the total number of mau/as included 
in towns. The Iowmi of jalpaiipiri is in Jalpai- 
,^uri tliana and the town of Alijmr IXuir in Ali- 
])ur Duars thana. jal])ai;^mri is tiie more ])opu- 
loLis town with a ])o])ulalon in of 41, 25^^ 

Ali])ur Duar is a much smaller subdivisional 
town with a population of 24,.’‘^S6. AlijMir 
Duar is a non-municipal area, treated as a town 
only in the (\*nsus of d'lirontdi'^ttt this 

book a village has been eejuated to a cadast rally 
surveyed niauza, bearinj^ a jurisdiction Li.st 
number. 

In 1763 the Diwani of Peiyi^al, Pihar and Orissa 
Avas conferred on the F,ast India Coinjiany by 
Sliali Alain, hjnperor of Delhi, and it w^as not 
Ion" liefore the Company entered into relations 
with Co()ch Pehar. The a^c[i;ressions of the 
Phulias, encoura^^ed by the weak and disturbed 
state of the i)lains vStates, liad been t^oiii,}^ nii in 
increasin^^ de^u'ee ever since the he^inniiu; of the 
18th century, and by 17t)3 Phntan w'as supreme 
in Cooch Pehar and nolhinj^^ could he done without 
th(‘ sanction of her representative. Jn 1772 the 
Raja of Cooch Jh‘har, unable to su])]iort this 
intolerable state of affairs any lon^^er, appealed 
to tbe Company, and in 1772 a treaty was con- 
cluded vvliereby Coocli Beliar became a Ju-udatory 
State of the Kntiliish, anvl the latter immediately 
ejected tbe libntia forces from Cooch Beliar. 

The fullowinjr extract from a letter dated 1st 
December, 1772, from the President and Council 
of Revenue, h'ort William, to ‘P.M.Dacres, Rs(|. 
& Gentlemen of the Committee of Circuit’, w’ill 
he of great interest: 

W c ai)pr()i)c I sir ] of the nominatian you have 
made of Hurry Ram Atiilliclc to he Hewan of the 
Dacca District & of Ject Sinj; at Lucky pore. — As you 
arc now on your Way to Kunppore Wc think it pro- 
per to advise you that we have lately fitted out an 
Expedition consisting of four Companies of Brigade 
Seapoys from the 6th Battalion under the Command 
of Capt Jones to free the Zcmindarec of Cooch Bc' 


har from the Ravages iV Invasi f .. 1 of the Bou- 
tanners & reduced that (k)iintr>^ to its former Depen- 
danee on the (ioveniment of Bengal. We desire you 
will take this subject under your Consideration & give 
us your OiMuion upon the further Steps which it may 
he iieci'.ssary to take for bring iiig it to a speedy & suc- 
ccf.sful 1 1'sue — Such as you shall judqe to he imme- 

diately reipiisitc Wc de.sirc you will Cause to he 
earned into Execution. 

Idle following further letter from P.M, Dacrcs 
to Charles Purling, Colh‘ctor of Rungpore, dated 
l6th Dcccmher, 1772, will illustrate how the ins- 
truction was passed on: 

The Ilonhlc the J’residl iH: Comieil having advis’d 
us lh.it they Iiave lately litlefl out an l^xpedition to 

free the Zemindarv of ('•)uch Behar from the Rava- 

ge'. (!v Inv.ismu of the Boulaiincrs & reduce [ . 1 
that Cniinlry to its former Dependance on the Govern- 
iiiciit ol Bengal having rc(|uircd our Opinion on 
the further 1 .. I ps it may he necefsary to take for 
hiingiug this Object to a speedy iS: succefsful ifsue, 
We (le-are \'ou will immediately lay before us the 
present state of this ]\\lH*dition, accompanied with 
such ladtiTs as ^'ou may li.ave addref 1 . . I to the 

lhaihle the Presidt Ctiuncil or to the (lovernor & 
the lnslni(Mi(His which you may have received from 
them or him on this {subject. 

A treaty was made by the Company with 
Dhiitan in 1774 and the Kaikat of the lime, 

D.'irpa Deo, who was, according to Dr. Bucha- 
nan Hamilton, at the bottom of the whole of the 
events that lecl up lo lltese troubles, was confirm- 
ed m .such parts of Ilaln.sliazari or Baikuntha- 
juir as had not been already ceded to l^hutan; 
iuit a revenue was assessed on his lands and he 
W'as placed on exactly the same footing as an 
ordinary /(‘tnindar, while being deprived of all 
authority in Cooch Behar proiter. 

The following is a copy of the articles of treaty 
reyirodnced from \). 21 of Proceedings of the 
Cominitlee of C’ircnit at ibingimr, Dinajpur, 
runica and Rajmahal : 

Article.s of 'I're.'ity between the llonhle English East 
India Company & Jliirnndinaraiii Rajah of Cooch 
B.eyh.ir. 

Diirrindiriarain Raja 1 . ] of C'lich Beyhar having 
repre ^L'ntcd to the Ilonhlc the President & Council of 
being harrassed by the neighbouring independant 
Rajalis who are in League to depose him, the Ilonble 
the Prc.sidt cSl C.ouncil fro f . I a Love of Justice 
and a desire of afbisting the distrest, have agr I . . . . ] to 
send a force consisting of 4 (kmiiiatiies of Seapoys and 
a Joeld jiiece lor the protection of the said Rajah & 
his Country aga I 1 n [ . . ] his Enemies, And. the 
follow'iiig Cimclitions are mutually agreed on — 

1 ■ That the said Ivajah will immediately pay into 
the Hands of the Collector of Rungpore fifty thousand 
Rs to Delray the Expenses of the force sent to afsist 
him.— 

2d That if more than SOOOO Rs are expended the 
Rajah will make it good to the Honble the English 



Kast India Company ; but in case any part of it re- 
mains unexpended that it be delivered back 

3d That, the Kajah will acknowlcdfi^e Subjection 
tf) the English East India Company upon his Country 
being cleared of his Enemies & will allow the Couch 
Uehar Country to be annexed to the province of Ben- 
gal— 

4 That the Rajah further agrees to make over 
to the E.nglish East India Company one half of the 
annual Revenue of Couch Bchar for ever — 

5 That, the other Moic'ty shall remain to the 

Rajah and his Heirs for ever provided he is firm in 
his All(‘giance to the Honhle United Evast India 

CV)mpany. — 

fith That, in Order to a'icerfain the true value of 
the Coneh Behar Cmititry, the Rajah will deliver a 
fair Hiistabood of his Distriet into the Hands of 

snrh Person, as the Honbh* the President Council 

of Calcutta shall think proper to depute for that 
purpose upon which valuation the atmiiaf Maltruzz- 
ary which the Rajah is to pay shall be establish’d — 

7th That the Amount of the Malenzzary settled 
bv siH'b person \ 1 as the Honhle the East India 

C’oiiipany shall depute shall be perpetual — 

Sib 'I'bat, the ITouMe Euglisb TCast India Company 
sluill alw.ivs nfsisi the said Raiab with a force when 
bo has ore, 'o ion for it ff)r the defeuee of the Country 
the Rajah be.ariiig the Exiu'ucc f •- 1 

*>tb Tli.il this n'r( aty shall remain in force for the 
Spac»‘ of two Years or till such M'ime ’as Advices 
may be reed from t f I Houbb* the Court <»f Dir<‘<'- 
tors iintxnvering the Presidt (\)un( il 1o ratify the 
same - ™ 

This Te.artv signed se.aled concluded by the Honhle 
the I’residt iK- Council at E'nrt William the Day 
of 177 on the one T\ar f.l by Durrindina- 

r;iin Rajah of Cose Bchar at the on the other 
Part — 

It is inlcrcstiiu^ to not(‘ that Darpa, in a peti- 
tion of remonstrance against the hcav\ rovenne 
assessed on him, wliieli he addressed in 1777 to 
the Collector of Rangpiir. calls himself Raja of 
Hatrisha/ari, and it seems he was ixpiilarlv called 
Raja. 

The Hlutias did not rest satisfied with thf‘ 
terms of the treaty of 1774, and soon .set to work 
to wrest still more land from the nn fortunate 
zemindars of Raikimthapnr, wliose interests 
snfr(Ted from the fact that th(‘ Cmvernment being 
desirous of reaching 'ril)e1 through Hhiitan, were 
ar>t)arentlv more anxious to carry out this policy 
and conciliate Bhutan tlian to scrutinise very 
carefully the merits of either partvks claims. The 
re.sult was that by persistent application on the 
l>art of Deh Raja to the Governor- General, the 
Bhiitias obtained a large tract of Baikunthapiir 
Iving cast of the 'I'cesta, containing tlie celebrated 
temple of Siva at T'llpcsh, and also a village west 
of the Teesta, named Amhari Falakata, right in 
d’c centre of the zemindari. In the general con- 
fusion that preceded the English conquests and 
in the course of desultory warfare between the 
hillmen and the petty States of the plains, the 


line of country occupied by the former had no 
doubt continually varied, and probably at some 
time or other the Bhutias had been in possession 
of the territory they claimed ; hut it is, on the 
other hand, clear that the Bhutias had not been 
in pos.scssion of the tracts in question immediately , 
he^forc their war with the English. Charles 
Purling writes in 17W, some years after the 
lands had been given up: '‘T was at Rangpur 
both hciforc and since the Cooch Beliar district 
was brought under the ComT)any’s protection, 
and T never, till now, heard of any claim of the 
Bhutias upon Jalpcsh and Ealacotta. ffilpcsh is 
a pagoda of llindu worship with which Bhutias 
can have nothing to do.’^ ^'he Government 
orders directing the transfer w^ere first given in 
177^k and were repeated from time to time, as 
th^ efforts of the llaikunthapur Jvaja interposed 
delays. 

When Baikunlha])ur was nnnexed in 1772, llic 
zemindnr paid an annual tribute of Rs. 10,000, ^ 
hut after an enquiry was made into the resources 
of the coimtrv in 1774, the revenue payable was 
increased to Rs. 2.S,000, which was further in- 
cn-ased to Rs. 30,000 in the following vear. This 
was maintained in s])ite of the Raja’s energetic 
remonstrances. In 177^> oc'curred what Glazier 
describes as tlie 'Tictitions relicllion of Baikun- 
thapnr.’^ Iknlances had been allowed to accrue 
for three years, and in 1770 a seznwal was ap- 
pointed to collect the revenues frf>m the country 
dire(t. The sezawal sent in report that the zemin- 
dar had emj)loyed decoits to murder him. Tie re- 
tired to Narea in Tkargana Boda, but his people 
were attacked, oik* harkandaz was murdered, 
others were wounded, and .some thrown into the 
river. 4'he Collector of Rangpur took vigorous 
measures, and issued a proclamation, threatening 
the zemindar that if he did not deliver himself up 
within fifteen days, he \Ar)iild he for ever excluded 
from the riossession r)f his land, which should 
he Tiiade over to his hrotlier. The Ivaja was 
caught without any difficulty and brought to 
Rangpur. 'I'wo amins were sent out to enquire 
into tlie matter, and they rej)orted that the 
sezawal himself had scut decoits into Baikunthapiir 
wlio had plundered the country. The zemindar 
was released and the sezawal was made over to 
the fouzdnr for trial, with what result is not 
known. In 1780 a deduction of Rs. 6,238 was 
allowed on account of lands made over to the 
lihutias. and the revenue paid in that year was 
Rs.25,935. On this basis the permanent settle- 
ment was made. 

The above figures, which arc taken from 
Glazier^s rejiort, do not work out accurately, but 
are no doubt approximately correct. 

Baikunthapur was, during the latter part of 
the 18th century, not much more fortunate in 
its relations with its western neighbour, Nepal, 
than in tho.se with Bhutan, for from 1780 to 1786 
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raids were made almost annually into Baikun- 
thapur by the Nepalese on the pretence that the 
fouzdar of the Sikkim Raja had tal^en refuge 
there. 

Baikunthapur was also infested by saiiyasis, 
who ravaged the count iv m armed bands 
amounting to several hundreds. In 1789 a large 
body occupied the Baikiintliainir forest, w^hence 
they issued *011 their piedatory excursions. 'I'lie 
forest was composed of tree jungle interwoven 
with cane, and was impassable except by narrow 
])aths known only to the dacoits. 'J'he Collector 
fjf Rangj)ur got logetlier a force of 200 barkan- 
(lazi's and laid all the entrances to the forest. 
1'he san^asis were at length star\a‘d out, and 
those wlio did noi escape to Ne])al and Bhutan 
were captured and brought to trial. It is said that 
within 12 months .saipasis were brought to 
trial in this and other jiarls of Jvangjiur district. 

'I'he elYecls of thes(' energetic measures were 
soon seen in a great clevelojiment of the country. 
1 hough all acioiinls tend to show that at the 
time of the 1‘ermaiient Settlement tl.e numlier 
of Muhammadans in the pargana was numeri- 
cally of no avc«»iiiit. _\et Jlaniilloii leporls m 1S0*> 
that he iound half of the ])opulalioii Uj be Mu- 
hammadans, and his return of the two t lianas 
comprised iu the i»argana would indicate t.iat 
Muhammadan^ oiUnuiiibered tl.e llmdus. The 
explanation js. tliat the Baikunthaiiur ]\aja, 
aflei the settlemeiil , brought in a large nuitib(‘r 
ol Aluhammadaii immigrants from l)inaj]nii' to 
cultivate the waste lands, so that, as regards 
till-. of the lomilry, the jiopulaliou had 

more than doubled in twenty years. 

An interesting link bc'twTcn Bailainthapur and 
the oilier world is contained in a letter which 
came m 178.^ fioni the (iovei nor-( ietieral to 
convey the thanks of, and some jn'esents from, 
the Ibnperor of Clnna to the talukdar of Batn- 
sliazari t^eniindar of Baikunthajiur ) for helping 
oil some ele]jhants which had been sent from 
the Raja of Nepal to the Jbnperor, and had 
pas.sed through Baikuntha])ur. 

The country west of the Teista belongs to 
the Raja of Baikunthajmr who liad in the sccoiul 
half of the bSth century become quite powerful 
with the help of Sanyasis. 'In January 177d 
the Committee of Circuit of the East Itulia 
Company^ considered tl:at it w^as very necessary 
for the security of the districts of Dinajpur and 
Rangpur to engage and subdue the Raja of 
Baikuntha])ur and accordingly on the 20th 
January 177d required of ‘Caj)t. Stew^ard’ to 
proceed against the Raja in the following 
language : 

As the Governor exprefses a stroiij^ inclination to 
retrieve our Military reputation, as well as to punish 
as effectually as pofsible any set of armed Men, en- 
tering our Districts in so rit)tous a manner I am of 
Opinion that You shou’d not march directly to this Fort 


but that you shou’d proceed on the West Side of the 
Teesta, until you arrive at a place called Jolpigurcc 
which IS on the shirts of the liycuntporc District, 
1 mean by this, that you .shon’d endeavour by every 
mean.s to stop tlieir retreat to the Westward, they 
having come in from the Morung Hills, you must in- 
form yourself of all their Motions for this purpose. 
"I'ho’ rjiy mtelligcnees say, that You have no Knemy 
whatever tt) co]>c will, hut these sinafsies who are 
aeliially m llie ]):iy of llic I'ycimtpore Rajah against 
whom an ICxpedition is now on foot after the Reduc- 
tion of lieyhar. 1 vvou’d recommend Your lieing con- 
slantly on Your Guard against a Surprize M'he Sinaf- 
sics having great confidence in their NumlxTs and 
having for stniie lime past given it out that they 
are coming to tins place. 

Ca])l.'iin Stiuirt ncle<l ])roiu])tly, and on the 
drd I'cTnuiry 177d made tbe following report 
from his camp in jaljxiiguri to ‘R. M. Dacres 
I\sq., and the ( ientlemen of the Committee of 
(be Circuit.’ 

At two in the Alteninoii J made a second march, 
and timk potsidinn in llu- naiiu* of the llonblc Com- 
pany, ol Jt‘llp\ egaiine, llu- h'orlrefs and C,i]MtaI ol tiie 
l’*ycnn|M>re Country, wlm li tlu* Jvajali in the highl of 
his Consternation evacuated. 

I W(»iild do hut little Jitslice to llie Gentlemen and 
Soldiers under my Coniniand. if 1 neglected to repre- 
sent ^ on, tlieir C'oikIik t on tliis Occasion: The 
GentleiiuMis griHant lleluiMor far e.sceeded what I can 
desciilu, and Iht' Poldnels of the Pdack Ollicers and 
Sepo>s, siiriials'd my most sanguine K,\pectation.s. 

1 have the Honor Kc to remain c’vH-a 

\s 1 (an gain no Intidligetice of the Knemies Route, 
nor of any strong Hold m Diirnii> Deows pofsef.sion, 
when he ('an he supiiosed to maki' a stand; 1 shall re- 
inam encamjied in JcTiiyeganrie till I receive your fur- 
ther Inslnu turns, without 1 learn some movement of 
the Ivneinies, that may render my Pieseiice in the Ibeld 
Neeclsary. 

'I'he Hvcuupore Country is in a very high stale 
of Cnltivatiun, and appears to he one of the richest 1 
have beheld. Jn order to forw.ird as much as pofsi- 
Me ai]> iutLir(‘ Military Ojierations that may he in- 
tended here, 1 am endeavoring to collect a Magozun 
bvn 1 of Cl rain. 

In ]7<S.T CVqitnin Turner wa.s deputed to Bhii- 
t.'in, with a view to promoting commercial inter- 
eour.se, but his ini.ssion jirovcd unsuccessful. 
I’Voiii this period little intereourse took place un- 
til the oceii]jation of Assam by the English in 
1826. It was then discovered that the Bhutias 
had usurped several tracts of lowland lying at the 
foot of the mountains, called the Duars or passes, 
and for these they agreed to pay a small tribute. 
'They failed to dc) so, however, and availed them- 
selves of the eommaiid of the passes to commit 
depredations within Indian territory. Captain 
Peml>crton was accordingly deputed to Bhutan 
to adjust the [loints of difference. But his nego- 
tiations yielded no definite result; and every 
other means of obtaining redress and security 
jiroviding unsuccessful, the As.sam Duars were 
wrested from the Bhutias, and the British Go- 
vernment covenanted to pay £1,000 per annurn 
to Bhutan, during good behaviour as compen- 



sation for the loss. Continuccl outrages and 
aggressions were, however, committed by the 
Hhutias cfti British subjects in the Diiars. Not- 
withstanding reijcated remonstrances and thre- 
ats, scarcely a year passed without the occur- 
rence of several raids on Indian territory, headed 
by Bbutia officials, in which they plundered the 
inhabitants, massacred them, or carried them 
off as slaves. The following ])aragra[)hs, des- 
crijitive of the Bhutian campaign and the ann- 
exation of the Duars, are quoted in a slightly 
condensed form from the official account pub- 
lished in the ‘Summary of y\ffairs in the Foreign 
Department of the CKJvernment of India, from 
1864 to 1869* : 

In the cold weather of 1863, Mr. Ashley K<k-‘n, 
C. S., was sent as an envoy to Ilhntan to put a stop 
to these depredations and out rapes, and to demand 
reparation. In Ajiril 1864, Mr. Bden returned irom 
lihutan and reported tlie ill-.succcss of his mission. Be 
had faded to obtain from the (government of Bhutan 
either satisfaction lor pa.st injuries or security for 
the future, ilc had been .subjected to pross in.sults, 
and ohiiped by force to sipn two jiapers, apreeinp to 
make over the Assam and Benpal Duars to Bhutan 
ami to surrender all runaway slaves and political 

offenders. It a])j)e.'ired that the Deh and Dharam 

Bajas were in reality mere puiiiiels, and that the chief 
power in the J^tale had Iktii usurped by M'onpsa Penlo; 
and that it was Tonpsa Penlo and his factum who 
had treated the envoy with indipnity. On Mr. Kden’s 
return, the C'.overnment at once disavowed the treaty 

whieh lie had been forced to sipn, .suspended all com- 
munications with the Bhutan ( lovernnient, and 
strenpthened the iiolice force on the Irontier. In 
June, the (iovernment addressed letters to the Deh 

and Dharam Kajas, permanently annexinp the 
district of Amhari Falakata (the Benpal Duars), and 
declarinp that the annual payments previously made 
by the British (iovernment to Bhutan of £2CK) as rent 
for Amhari Falakata, and of £1.0()() as revenue Inun 
the Assam Duars, Iiad ceased for ever. The letter 
demanded alsi> tin* release of all British subjects, as 
well as subjects of Kuch Bihar and Sikkim, mim- 
herinp in all, it was said, more than three hundred 
persons, wlio had been detained in Bhutan aptunst 
their will; and the restoration of all iirojierty which 
iiad been carried off from British territory or Kuch 
Bihar or Sikkim, within the previous ywars. 

'I'he letter ctmelnded by statlnp that unless these de- 
mands were fully jnet by the commencement of the 
tMisuinp SeptemlH.T, furtluT measures would he taken 
to enforce them To these demands, the Deh Raja, 
in whose name all ofheial communications from the 
Bhutan Government were usually made, sent no reply 
whatever. In Aupust, however, a letter was re- 
ceived from the I)haram Raja, offerinp no apologies 
for the gross insults ofTered to the envoy, and alto- 
gether ipiu rinp the Government’s threat of coercion, 
hut proposing to receive a fresh envoy or to send one 
himself This proposition was considered to he out 
of the (picstion. If the Dharam Raja had manifes- 
ted any intention of liberating the captives or of res- 
toring the plundered property, the proposal to receive 
an envoy from Bhutan might liavc been entertained; 
])ut as it was, the action of the Bhutan authorities left 
no option to the British (lOvcrnmcnt hut to enforce its 
demands, and to eomi>cl the Bhutias to respect the 
frontier for the future. 

Accordingly, it was rcsfilved to carry out the per- 
manent annexation of the Bengal Duars, amounting to 
an advance northward for a distance of from twenty 
to thirty miks along a line of about a hundred and 


eighty miles in length, so as to command all the trass- 
es into the plains; and at the same time to confine 
our occupation to a tract of country which was peo- 
jilcd by a race who had no affinity with the Bhutias, 
and had long suffered from their tyranny, but who 
were closely allied with the people of Bengal, and 
were expected to co-operate cordially with the British 
authorities. On the 12th November 1864 Government 
issued a proclamation permanently annexing the Ben- 
gal Duars; and it was determined tliat an expedition 
should advance in four columns and lake up their 
.several jiosts at Diwangiri, Sidli, Pasakha* and Daling- 
kot. Instructions were al.so issued that no overtures 
from the Bhutan Government were to be taken into 
consideration, except upon the followdng basis : — 

(1) That the Bhutan Government surrender all the 

Bengal Duar.s and the hill territory on the 
left hank of the Tista, up to such points on 
the watershed, lower range of hills as might 
l>c laid down by the Briti.sh Commissioner. 

(2) That the Bhutias give up the two documents 

extorted from Mr. Eden, and send a chief 
of rank to apologise for the flagrant mis- 
conduct towards the envoy. 

(3) The surrender of all captives still detained in 

Bhutan against their will. 

(4) 'J'hat the Bhutan Government enter into a treaty 

of friend.ship and fair dealing for the future. 

In the event of these conditions being accepted, the 
British (jovernment offered an annual grant of £2,500, 
to he hereafter increased with reference to the pros- 
perity of the tract annexed up t(> the sum ol £5. 000. 
lull this grant was to depend entirely on the will and 
pleasure of the British Guvernmeiil and on the good 
eoiiducl of the Bhutias. 

On the 7th December, 1864, the four columns made 
a simultaneous advance. Within six weeks they had dri- 
ven m the Bhutias with hut slight loss, and occupied 
eight or ten of their j)osts along a frontier of about 
a hundred and cightly miles of diffieiilt and jungly 
heights. Subsequent to these successes the civil autho- 
rllics set to W'ork to introduce rule and order into the 
Duars, to implant confidence in tlic minds of the mha- 
hilants, and to arrange generally for the administra- 
tion of the newly-annexed territory. They also con- 
certed measures, in communication with the military 
authorities, for establishing a strict blockade of the 
passrs with the ohji*ct, by cutting off their supplies, 
of inducing the Bhutias to come to terms. 

Meantime, in the beginning of 1865, the Bhutias ap- 
pear to have resolved on a hold effort to recover the 
territory they had lost, and to drive the invaders from 
their country. They suddenly debouched in force 
along the frontier, threatening the whole line of mili- 
tary posts, excepting the western one at Dalingkot. 
On 4th February, 1865, the Bhutias so far succeeded 
in their design as to capture the eastern post at Di- 
w^angiri. This was the more surprising, as the garri- 
son at Diwangiri had repelled a far more formidable 
attack which had Ijecn made on the 30th Januai^r. 
However, on the second occasion the garrison aban- 
doned its position with the loss of two mountain train 
guns, and during its retreat was entirely unmolested 
by the enemy. At one other post, I'ajgaon, which 
was apparently untenable, the commanding officer found 
it necessary to retire, and did so in perfect order. At 
all the other posts the garrisons held their own al- 
though threatened in force by the Bhutias. On the 
]5lh March, General Tytler rc-occupied the position 
at Tajgaon, and on the 2nd April General Tombs 
recaptured Diwangiri. With these two affairs all ac- 
tive operations ceased. The Bhutias lost heart, and 



made no further e (forts to regain their ground, or to 
molest the force which had taken possession of the 
Duars and their forts. Active hostilities were brought 
to a close hy the setting in of the rains, and the Bhu- 
tan authorities evinced an earnest inclination to come 
to terms. The> were invariably rclcrred to the con- 
ditions offered them in November 1864, and were 
told to entertain ho hope that any modification would 
be admitted. 'J'hcy were also warned that, unless they 
acceded to these terms in their entirety, the British 
force would enter JUiutaii in the ensuing cold weather 
and exact its t>wn conditions at Punakha and Tongsa, 
the Bhutia capitals At tlie same time preparations 
were actively pushed forward on a sufticient scale for 
the de.spatch of tv\o columns into the heart of Bhutan, 
ope to start from liiixa and the other from Diwangiri ; 
a;id the construction of roads into Bhutan territory was 
conducted with considerable energy. "J'he Bhutan au- 
thorities w^ere soon convinced, hy the reality of these 
prejiaratioiis, that trie Govcmnient of India was in 
earnest, and tlie> accepted the terms which had heen 
oOered them, with the additional stipulation that the 
the two guns which had been abandoned in the retreat 
irom Diwangiri, and which were then in the possession 
of Tongsa Peiilo, should lie restored to the British 
^Government. A tieaty of jieace on these terms was 
.u'cordmgly coiuliided on the 11th November 18(0; 
and it was fairly anticipated that the material guaran- 
Ue Inr the good conduct of the Pdiiitia Chiefs which 
the (ioMTimicin possessed, in the shape of withholding 
payniuit, c ither altogetlier or m part, of the annual 
grant, would secure the |icace of the border, and gene- 
j.iii\ pul a stoj) to the raids and su'iies ol iat>me w'huii 
wtie o \ sikIi lieqiieiit (»eciirrence iii loimer Nears 

The liroc'laiiiatioii was issued li\ 

( iDv 01 niiieni aiineMiijL^ llic niiiitaii Duars : 

PK( fCd.AMAd K )N 

Jo)r in. my \ears past outrages have heen committed 
i)\ Mil))((ts of the lihulan (ioveiimicnt within British 
tiTntor\ and m the. territories of the Bajas of Sikhmi 
and Kucli i’.iliar in these outriiges, pruiuTty has been 
plniiilered and iNsii.ised, lives ii.ive lieen taken, and 
many mnoceiit pin sons have been carried into, atul are 
still luld in ta]>livity 

The r.iiiish (aivernment were sincerely desirous of 
maiiitamiiig frieiidl} relations with neighhonring States, 
and espe(i.ill\ nimdliil of the obligations imposed on 
It in tlie 'I'leaty of 1774, Ins endeavoured, from time 
li> lime, hy conciliatory reinoiistraiu c to indiuc the 
(hwernmeiit of Bhutan to punish the perpetrators of 
thesi' crimes, to restore the plundered lu-ojicrly, and t«» 
Mterale the ('aplives lUit * ueh remonstrances liave 
rie\er heen sia cess i ill, and even when followtxl hy 
serious warning have failed to jirodnee any satisfac- 
tory result. 'J'lu' Piritish ( jovi-riimetU has Ixtii fre- 
(|iieiitly deceived hy vague assiirames and iinunises for 
the luliire. hut no property has ever been restored, 
no caiitive liberated, no ('I'fender punished, and the out- 
rages have cuiuinned. 

In J86d, the Government of India, being averse to 
the adoption of extreme measures for the protection 
of its siilijecls and dependent allies, despatched a spe- 
cial mission to the Bhutan Court charged with pro- 
liosals of a eoiu ilialory tharacter, hut instructed to 
demand the surrender of all ca])tivcs, the restoration 
of plundered property, and security for the future 
peace of the frontier. 

This pacific overture w'as insolently rejected by the 
CiOvernnKmt of Bhutan. Not only were restitution for 
the past and security for the future refused, but the 
British envoy was insulted in open Durlxir and com- 
pelled, as the only means of insuring the safe return 


i‘f the mission, to sign a document which the Govern- 
ment of India could only instantly repudiate. 

Fmr this insult the Gc vemor-Geiieral in Council 
determined to withhold, for over, the annual payments 
previously made to the Bhutan Government on account 
of the revenues of the Assam Duars and Ambari 
I'alakata which had long been , in the occupation of 
the Brrtish Government, and annexed those districts 
INermanontly to British territory. At the same time, 
still anxious to avoid an oi.en rupture, the Governor- 
(Tcneral in Council addressed a letter to the Deb and 
Dharan Rajas, formerly demanding that all captives 
detained in Bhutan against their wall .should he re- 
leased, and that all property carried oil during the 
last live ycais should be rest«>red 

'I'o this demand tlic ('jovernmeiil of Bhutan lias re- 
turned an evasive reply, from which can be gathered 
no hope that the just re(]uisiti(»n of the Government 
of India will ever be coniplieil with, or that the secu- 
rity ol the frontier can he jirovidcd for otherwise 
than ])} depriving the Government ol Iduitan and its 
subjects of the means and opportunity ol future ag- 
gi ession. 

1'hc ( ioN ernor General ui Cnuiicil lias therefore 
wluclautly resoKcd to uccuiiv pi-rmaiuaitlv and annex 
\it J»ritish territory the Bengal Duars ol B.hulan and 
.so niiicli of the lull territory iiu hiding the forts of 
Daliiigkot, J’.is.'ikha, and Diwaiigiii, as iiia\ he iieies- 
ss.ir\ to eoiKinand the jiasses .md to iirevenl the hos- 
tile jiredalorv iiunisioiis of Blitili.is .iito the D.irjeeling 
ilistrict, or into the plains below A military force, 
.iiiipl> suflicicnt to occupy this tract and to overcome 
all resistaiuc, has been assemlileil on the frontier and 
will now ju'ocecd to carry out this lesolve. 

All chiiTs, /ainindars, uioiid.ils, raiyat.s, anrl other 
inhalutants of the tracts m (jiieslion are lierehy ri'- 
ipiired to suhniit to the authoiily of the I>ritish Govern- 
ment, to remain (luietly in their homes, and to render 
a^sistaiiK* to till* Ih’itish troops and to the Commis- 
sioner who is cliarg(‘d with the adininistratinn ol the 
liait. J’roliTlioii of life .ind jirotHTty and a guaran- 
le(‘ of all private rights are offered to those who do 
not resist, and strict justice will he done to all The 
I nKG will he niodLualely assessed and all oppression 
and extortion will he absolutely jirohihited. 

The futun* hfuindary between the territories of the 
(,)ueen of Iviigland and those of Bdintan vv'ill he sur- 
veyed and marked off, and the authority ol the (io- 
vcrnmeiit of Bhutan w'ithin this boundary will cease 
for ever. 

I'lidor the treaty arraufjemeiit with the llhutan 
r'.oveniinent an annual .sulisidy of Ks.50,000 is 
])aid to that Government. I’ayinenl is made on 
the lOlh January of each year hy the Deputy 
Commissioner of jaljiaiejiiri at TUixha. 

'I'he district of Jalpaigmri as an administrative 
unit came into being on the Isl January, 1869, hy 
the amalgamation of tlie Western Duars district 
with the Jalpaigiiri sulidivision of Rangpiir 
(Notification of 8th Decemher 18f)8). I'his 
subdivision had lieen formed in 1834 willi head- 
quarters at vSookanee and was called the vSooka- 
nee siilidivision until the formation of a military 
cantonment at Jaljiaiguri leading to the transfer 
of the headquarters and the alteration of the 
name. 

The so-called Western Duars district was 
formed in 1864 and consisted of that portion of 



the lands taken from Bhutan at tlic end of the 
war, which lies ibetween the Teesla and Sankos 
rivers. 'J'hree subdivisions were included in the 
district, vi::., Sadar with headquarters at Maina- 
guri, Buxa with headquarters at Alipur, and 
Dalimkot which three years later was transferred 
to Darjeeling district. At the same time wl\en this 
transfer was made the criminal jurisdiction of 
the Jalpaiguri sulicli vision of Rangpur was trans- 
ferred to the Deputy Commissioner of Western 
Duars district. Ajiart from the changes in the 
boundary of the district consequent on the 
Radclille Award of 1^>47, the district has had 
several boundary jirolileins, one of which recurs 
annually to this day. 'J'his is the Jalj)aiguri- 
Bhulan Iioundary jiroblem, but before this is 
briefly discussed, the following is (juoled from 
p.21 of D.JJ.R, Sunder ’s Survey and vSettlement 
Report of the Western Duars in die district of 
Jalpaiguri, 18Sd-<)5 : 

In the (hjvtrnniciit of iiliiitaii addressed 

the CoinmisMoiier ul the Bajsliulu J division pointing 
out that a small tract oi hilly country east ot Buxa, 
and kiiowui as the Deosthan, had heen ceded to the 
Jiritish (joveriiiiK lit in 18(>4-(>5, hut was held sacred 
hy the Bhutias, and they asked lliat this land, which 
was quite useless to us, may be. returned to them. The 
Uoveninicnt ul India received the request favourably, 
and unacted that the land slioukl l)e given u\) to Bhutan. 
Ahoul this time it -was luiind tliat a tract ot table-land 
also situated east of Buxa, which belonged to the Bhutan 
tiovernineiU, was being made use of liy people for the 
purpose oi calclnng wild elciihants in the reserved for- 
ests oi our Government under licenses granted to them 
by the iJev Raja of Bhutan, As soon as I pointed 
this out to tile Dejiuty Commissioner, Mr. JJalton, he 
visited the place with me and decided that it would be 
belter to take llie boundary lurther north, along the crest 
oi the Sthinchnla range oi lulls, than to allow the 
Bhutias to have the above mentioned table-land wliicli 
had apparently been given to tliein liy mistake when 
the boundaries were laid in 18()4-()5. 'I'his was pointed 
out to the Foreign Department ol the Government 
of India, who .sanctioned iMr, Dalt oil’s recommenda- 
tions and directed that the Government of Bhutan 
should he asked to sell the land Accordingly the then 
Divisional Commissioner authorised me, in his letter 
No.5o7Jct, dated the Kith March 1888, to negotiate 
lor purchase of the land. The Deb Jtaja of Bhutan 
sent an cnvo> whom 1 met at Buxa, and we arranged 
matters to the satisfaction of both Governments without 
a hitch of any kind. 1 made over the Deusthan land, 
together with Rs. 10,000 to the Bhutan Government, 
and received in lieu, through their envoy, the whole 
of the tract of country which is known as the “Jainti 
lands”, covering about 21.43 square miles, or 13,719,05 
acres. 'J'his was reported to Government, and 1 at the 
same time pointed out that, as the hill to the north of 
the newly-acquired land had no name. 1 had named 
it the Lowis hill after the Divisional Commissioner. 
My proceedings were approved by the Government 

of Bengal in political Department letter No. dat- 
ed 27th July 1889. 

The Bhutan liounclary was first demarcated 
1)3'’ 'J'.Ii.O’Doiicl in 18()(>7. In the next two 
decades several modifications in the original 
boundary were made agreement between the 
Government of India and the Bhutan Government 
and in 1891-2 the whole boundary was relaid by 
a Capt. Hodgson. It was found necessary, owing 


to disappearance of marks to demarcate this 
boundary again during the survey and settlement 
o])crations of 1906-16. The work was dpne 
by Delaney in 1909 under the guidance of Cap- 
lain F.C. Hirst. Several disputes were settled 
and the boundary as approved in 1893 was re-, 
laid. At the present moment there are 239 
boundary pillars between Jalpaiguri and Bhutan, 
with the first pillar commencing at the junction 
of the Jaldhaka and Jiti river and pillar No. 239 
near the tri- junction of Bhutan- Jalpaiguri 

and As.snm. This line is covered by a set of 
])ilkirs Nos. 1 to 164 which are iron pillars, 

whicli being liable to damage from wild animals, 

are being rejilaccd gradually liy stone or ma- 
.sonry work. Under the Bengal Kastern Fron- 
tier Regulation V of 1873 an “inner line’’ 

has 3)een notified on tlie varioirs frontiers 

of India. The notification framed under this 
Regulation jirohiliits foreigners, i.r., non-Indians, 
to cross the inner line Ibetween Jalpaiguri and 
liliutan, without prior specific permission in the ' 
form of a pass 'from the Dciaity Commissioner 
of Jalj>aiguri acting on l)chalf of the Government 
of India. From time to time a description of the 
“inner line” prescribed under the liengal Inner 
Frontier Regulation V of 1873 is notified in the 
Gazette of India. The latc.st notification in res- 
jiect of the Jalpaiguri-iiluitan liorder runs as 
follows : 

A line commencing from iron pillar No 1 at tlie 
junction of the rivers Jalflhaka and Jiti and passing 
eastward to iron jiill.ir No. 1()4 on the western bank 
ol the river Sankos, the same line having been marked 
on the ground all along the boundary between Bhutan 
and the district of Jalpaiguri by tneans of iron and 
stone pillars. 

As the country between Jal])aiguri and Bhutan 
is liable to diluvion and alluvion, almost every 
year an annual conference takes place l)etween 
the Bhutan authorities and the Dcjmty Commi- 
s.sioner of Jalpaiguri to relay the boundary pillars 
1)ctween Jalpaiguri and IKiutan. Another 
boundary which was fixed rather late was the 
Jal])aignri-Cooch Behar boundary. Cooch Behar 
having been until 1950 a princely State. In 1895 
a boundary dispute arose between Jalpaiguri 
district and the State of Cooch Behar. The two 
Governments directed a re-demarcation. It was 
mutually agreed that lioth sides should aihide by 
the line shown in the map of O’Doncl in 1868-70. 
'J'he relaying was accepted in September 1899, and 
the readjustment was finalised in 1901. The 
matter, however, was reopened in 1910 and the 
map was relaid in 1910-11 by O.J.Hart of the 
Survey Department of the Bengal Government. 
The work of Hart was accepted by the Maha- 
raja of Cooch Behar and confirmed by the Govern- 
ment of India in November 1914 and April 1915, 
rcsji'iectivcly. Within the district the respective 
areas of the vSadar and Alipur Duars subdivisions 
have varied from decade to decade and the follow- 
ing statement gives an account of these varia- 
tions since 1881. 
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Area, Village and Population in Jalpaiguri, 1881-1951 


District and Subdivision 


JALrAIGURI DISTRICT 
Sadir Subdivision 
Alipiir Duars Subdivision 


jalpaiguri district 

Sadar Subdivision 
Alipur Duars Subtlivision 


JALPAIGURI DTSTKlCrr 

Sadar Sulidi vision 
Alipur Duars Subdivision 


iau’A1(u;ri dis'i'iu( t 

Sadar Subdivision 
Alipur Liuars Subdivision 

Note - Tlic fV>uiL. for 1911 and im 
nicrulof'd blodcs in several t 



1951 


f 

Area in 

Number of 


sq. miles 

villages 

Population 

2.374 4 

776 


1.29.S 9 

431 

b4f..l42 

1,078 5 

.345 

368.396 


1P31 



Area in 

S(i miles 

Number of 
villages 

— ^ 

Population 

2,405 

1,374 

1.031 

429 

254 

175 

739,160 

4«),(IK7 

273,073 


1911 


Area in 
sq miles 

Number of 
villages 

Population 

2.3S1 

1,330 

1.051 

1.384 

1.204 

180 

bb 1.282 

458, .S81 
202,701 


I8'il 


Area in 

S(| lu’b's 

Number of 
villages 

1 ’opulation 

2.424 

1.282 

1,142 

2,223 

1,771 

452 

9 

433..534 

360,887 

72.447 


[ for Jalpaiguri are probablv inilaud 
lianas. 


i9n 


Area in 
sq. miles 

Number of 
villages 

Population 

2,523 

889 

845.702 

1.445 

515 

524.884 

1.078 

374 

3.0,818 


1921 

.A^ 


Area in 
sq. miles 

Number of 
villages 

Population 

2.427 

412 

694,056 

1.3% 

2% 

450,825 

1.031 

146 

243,231 


IbOl 


Area in 
sq miles 

Number of 
villages 

> 

Population 

J.424 

414 

544.906 

1.282 

236 

425.5.S3 

1.142 

178 

1 19.353 


1881 


t 

- ' — ^ - 

^ 

Area in 

Number of 

Population 

sq. miles 

villages 

2,346 

441 

316.575 

1.170 

314 

271.914 

1,176 

127 

44,661 


ibe inrbision of a number of enu- 


Viick-r the KadeliflV Aw aid the NoutlKTii 
poliee .stations of Tctnlia, I\icha< 4 ar, iioda, 
Dehii^anj and UalhLO'ani, conipri.sin^ a total of 
()72 .s(puirc miles were j^iven away to lust Ken- 
i^al. 'J he area of the distriet was thus re<hieed 
from a total of 2,050 .scjiiare miles on the 14tli 
Allans! PU7 to a total of 2.37S .s<niare miles on 
the followdnj^ day. The rekwaiit portion from 
v^ir Cyril KadelilTe’s jiarlition award coneernin*^ 
the district of Jaljai^uri is rejirodiiced lielow' : 

A line shall lie drawn along the boundary between 
llic thana of TMiansidewa in the distriet of Darjeeling 
and the thana Tetnlia in the district of Jaljiaiguri from 
the point w'bere that boundary meets the Provinee of 
Pillar and then along the boundary between the tbaii.is 
of Tctulia and Kajganj, the tbanas of I’aehagar and 
Raiganj, and the tbanas of Pachagar and Jalpaiguri. 
ami shall then continue along the northern cririicr of 
the thana Debiganj to the boundary of the Stale of 
Cooch-Peliar. The district of Darjeeling aiifl so much 
of the district of Jalpaiguri as lies north of this line 
.shall Ix-long to West Pengal, hut the thana of Pat- 
gram and any other portion of Jalpaiguri district 
which lies to the cast or south shall belong to l‘',asl 
Bengal. 


After the mme^vation of the Western Dirurs, 
a regn’mnil (»f nal’vc? infantry was stationed in 
leimporary lianatks at Alipur on a block of land 
lyinjj: we^d ol the road leading to Ihixa. Alipur 
Duars is named after C'olonel lledait Ali Khan, 
who led the expedition against the iUuitanese. 

1'lu* District and vSessions judge of Jal[)aiguri 
is also the I )istriet and Sessions judge of Malda, 
Wb'st Dinajimr and Darjeeling, witli his head- 
(juariers at Jalpaiguri. 'J'he district of jalpaiguri 
lies in the Presidency Division. 'Phe District 
Officer is called the Deputy C'ommissioncr and 
not the District Magistrate. The town of Jalinii- 
gnri was abandoned as a cantonment town soon 
after it became the district head(|iiarlers. The 
Deputy Coiimiissioner for the district is synony- 
mous with tile District Magistrate and Collector 
(see below ). 4'he strength of the executive service 
recommended by the Divisional Commissioner for 
general administration, is 3 officers of the West 
Hengal Civil Service in the vSadar subdivision and 
one in the Alipur Duars subdivision ; 8 officers 
of the We.st Bengal Junior Civil Service, of whom 
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one must be a First Class Magistrate, in the wSadar 
subdivision and 5 officers of the West Bengal 
Junior Civil Service in Alipur Duars subdivision, 
of whom one must be a First Class Magistrate. 
There is a Superintendent of I\)lice for the dis- 
trict, aided by a Deputy Su])crintendcnt of Police. 
Alipur Duars sui)division has an Assistant 
Su|)erintendent of J\jlice as the Subdivisional 
Police Officer. The Commissioner of the Pre- 
sidency Division has a second headquarters in 
Jalpaiguri for the northern di.stricts of the 
Division which arc Malda, West Dinajpur, Jalpai- 
guri, Darjeeling and Cooch lieliar, and the Deputy 
Inspector Ck*ncral of I’olice of the Jalpaiguri 
Range has his hcad(|uarters in Jal])aiguri. In 
the fnipaiguri subdivision there are three circles, 
tlie v^adar Circle consisting of Jalpaiguri and 
I\;'j.{ 4 anj jxiliu* stations, the Circle of Mai consist- 
ing of ATal and Matiali police stations, and the 
Circle of Mainaguri consisting of Mainaguri, 
Nagrakata and l)lnij)giiri police stations. In tlie 
Alipur Duars subdivision tlierc are 2 Circles; the 
Circle of b'alakata consists of the police stations 
of Madariliat, loilakata and Kalchini ; the Circle 
'‘f Alipur Duars ('onsisis of the thanas of Alipur 
Duars and Kuniargrain. 

PHYSICAL ASPECTS 

The district of yali)aiguri lies between 26° UV, 
and 27'^ 0' norlli latitude and ])etwecn 2.S' 
and .^.V east longitinh*. It contains an area 
of 2,378.3 s((nare miles according to the 
Siirveyf)!* Oeneral f)f India. and 2,374.4 
s(|iuire miles according to tlie Director of l.And 
Records and Surveys, West I'engal. Its popula- 
tion, which according to its t^^'^'sent houndaries 
was 544 in P)01, has increased to 014,538 in 
1051. A most snectacular increase happened 
during the period 1872 and PK)1, for in 1872 the 
population of the district as at present constituted 
was c)nly 201,650. Between 1872 and 1881, 
owing to the rapid estal)lishment ol tea gardens, 
the first tea garden having been founded in 1873, 
the ])opiilati()n shot up more than 50 per cent, by 
114,016 persons. Of this more presently. The 
])rincipal town and tlie administrative head- 
(|nar1ers of the district and of the Fresidency 
Division, is Jalpaiguri, situated on tlie west or 
right hank of the Teesta river in 26° 32' north 
and 88° 43' east. The name Jalpaiguri, is derived 
from Jalpai or olive tree, and Guri or place; it 
means, therefore, the place of the olive trees, of 
which there used at one time to be many in the 
town. The di.stricl has many names which go hy 
a particular tree or incident in its history: for 
exanijilc, Mainaguri and Dhupgiiri, or Sanyasikata 
the ])lace where the sa}iyasis of tlie Raikunthapur 
Raj 'fell in battle witli the Britisli, or Mogulkata 
probably named after a place of liattle between 
the Moghul army and the Bhutanese army in the 
17th century. 

The present di.strict of Jalpaiguri consists of 
the Western Duars, annexed in 1865 after the 


war with Bhutan and the thanas of Jalpaiguri 
and Rajganj separated from the Rangpur 
district in 1869. It is bounded in the north by the 
district of Darjeeling and the ind^ndent State 
oif Bhutan, on the south by the district of Rangpur 
in East Bengal and Cooch Behar, on the west by 
the districts of Darjeeling and East Bengal, and 
on the east by the Eastern Duars in Assam, which 
form part of the district of Goalpara, the right 
I)ank of the Sankos river marking^the boundary 
line. The name Duars, divided into Western and 
eastern, the term western apf)lying to that portion 
which falls in Jalpaiguri district, refers to that 
tract of country which affords gateways or dua^s 
to Bhutan from India. There are supposed to 
be 11 recognised duars or passes into Bhutan 
from India, of which 5 happen 1o be in Jalpaiguri 
district. These are from the west eastwards, 
Chamurchi, Rakhinmur, Balia, Baksha (Buxa'), 
and Kiimargram. Frontier guards are established 
at three |u)iiils a1 Chamurchi, Buxa and Jaigaon. 
Chamurchi is by far the must important commer- 
cial rraite. T,akliimpur is reached from T^ankapara 
Tea Estate or 'Potopara. It is a difficult route 
used nnl\’ hy those who live along it. The Jaigaon 
route has not much commercial importance. Buxa 
has virtually two routes: one goes via Buxa to 
the third big town of Bhutan ; the other goes 
direct from Jainti. The second most important 
commc'rcial route is through Kumargram Tea 
Estate within Kumargram Duar. This road 
piisses throngli to Kalikhola, an important bazar 
in Bhutan. Kalikbola is situated on tlie western 
brink of the river v8ankosh and can be said to be 
almost at the trijnnetion of Bhutan, West Bengal 
^nd Assam. The Balia route is not very frec- 
(juented. The easternmost pass is at Bhutanghat 
at border pillars No. 223-4 at the north-eastern 
corner of the Sachav>hu reserve forest. 

Configuratian — The district comprises two 
well defined tracts which differ alike in history 
and in administration. The older portifin which 
lies for the most part to the west of the Teesta, 
is parmanently settled, and resembles closely the 
district of Rangpur which has now gone to East 
Bengal East of the Teesta and hemmed in bet- 
ween Kalimpong and Bliutan in the north and 
Rangpur and Cooch Beliar in the south, lies a 
strij) of suhmontauc country about 22 miles in 
width, known as the W(‘stern Duars. Until the 
Constitution of India came into force on the 26th 
of January 1650, the Western Duars of the dis- 
trict of Jalpaiguri like the district of Darjeeling 
were included in the list of Scheduled Districts 
under the Scheduled Districts Act fXIX of 
1874). Under this Act Deputy Commissioners^ 
e(|ui valent to District Magistrates of other dis- 
tricts, used to lie appointed. This Act is no lon- 
ger in force and, in fact, after the passing of the 
Constitution of India there is no such thing as a 
scheduled district. It may be interesting to re- 
cord briefly the history of sclieduled districts and 
Deputy Commissioners, as these nomenclatures 
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will soon pass out of public memory. I'he early 
history appears to be that the East India Com- 
pany Act, 1773 (1330, GEO 111, Ch. 63). 
commonly known as the Rej^latinjj Act, conferred 
for the first time legislative powers upon the 
Governor-General in Council. In pursuance of 
the powers vested under this Act and other 
subsequent Acts of Parliament, regulations for 
the Bengal^ Madras and Bombay Presidencies 
as then constituted were made and these Presi- 
dencies were known as the Regulation Provinces. 
All territories outside these Presidencies were 
known as the non-regulated territories. Tims tlie 
Western Duars of Jalpaiguri wrested 'from Bhutan 
in 1865 came to he outside the regulated /one and 
some of the laws in force in tlie regulated territory 
were applied by executive instruction of Govern- 
ment on to this area as well. After the passing 
of the Scheduled Districts Act of 1874 (XIV of 
1874 ), some of the laws of the regulated territories 
were applied to lal])aiguri hy virtue f>f this Act 
for the scheduled districts within the meaning 
of that .Act. This state of affairs continued till 
the t^assing of the Government of India Act of 
1919. Under this Act, the Darjeeling district and 
the Duars and Jalpaiguri were declared to he 
liackward tracts and the Governf)r-( kmeral was 
empowered to issue Notifications directing that 
an Act of the Indian Legislature shall not apjily 
except with such modifications and cxce])tions as 
he mav direct and was also em|)()vvered ti» 
authorise the (lovernor to issue similar nolifieation 
in respect of an Act of the liKal Ivegislature. 4'his 
1 Position was slightly changed hv S. 92 of the 
(lovernnient of India Act where the (lovernor of 
the province was rcctuired specifieally to promul- 
gate the apidicalion of the ordinary laws. Uucler 
the Constitution of India ])roimilgaled on the 20th 
of January 1950 there is no siicVi thing as a 
scheduled or non-regulated district, 'I'he Deputy 
Commissioner is, for all purposes, the same as the 
District Magistrate and is notified as such in the 
(lazette at the time every fresh aiipoiiitmcnt is 
made. 

In general shape the district is an irregular 
rectangle lying lengthwise west and east. Before 
1787, the western boundary u.sed to he the present 
bed of the Mahananda or approximately the old 
bed of the Teesta. After 1787 the western boun- 
dary of the district has been provided by the Maha- 
nanda while the eastern boundary by the Sanko.s 
river. The country west of the 4'cesta presents 
a slightly undulating expanse of level paddy fields 
and scrub jungle, broken only by the groves of 
bamboos, hetelniit ])alms and fruit trees mainly 
the jack, which surround the homesteads oif the 
tenant farmers or jotedars. The fruit trees are 
mainly banana, mango, jack and the hetelnut. 
Some of these homesteads have an exceedingly 
neat and comfortable look. There is little appear- 
ance of waste land along the hanks of the numer- 
ous small streams and water courses (khals) which 
intersect this tract. Patches of tree jungle and 


brushwood are met with, not of any considerable 
extent, hut still large enough to afford refuge to 
wild animals in the vicinity. Tlie only large tract 
of uncultivated country in the vSadar subdivision 
is the valuable and extensive sal forests about 77 
s(juare miles in extent and situated about 12 miles 
north-west of Jalpaiguri town. It is known as 
Baikuntliaj)ur jungle inahal belonging to the 
Raikiit l^ajas of Ikiikunlhapnr. In 1911 J. E. 
Griming writing the district gazetteer described 
the area as 81 s(|uare miles. No cxrict measure- 
ment, however, has lieen made in recent years. 

In the c(‘l(l weather and i)artieiilarly in the 
months of November and December a magnifi- 
eent view of the Darjeeling Himalayas can he 
seen, with Kanchanjangha (28,146') towering 
about the west. The tract east of the 4'ecsta, call- 
ed the W est(‘ni Duars or Blmlan Dnars, is a flat 
lex el strip of country, averaging about 22 miles in 
width, running fast along the foot of the Kalim- 
]Knig hills ami then along the Bhutan hills. In the 
i)C(l of the 4'eesta itself, however, there are large 
islands or ihars containing much valuable timber. 

In recent years, in 1950, a valuable patch of forest 
111 the bed of the Teesta was washed away by a 
high llooil. 'Hie chief characteristics of the 
W'estiTii Dnars are the numerous rivers and hill 
streams which intersect it in every direction, and 
the large tracts of sal forests and heavy grass and 
reed jungle interspersed with w'ild cardamoms. 

A great deal of tlu* grass ami reed tracts' away 
from the rivers have been put under heavy timlier 
since the turn of the century, hut many grass and 
reed tracts still remain, esjiecially dense and luxuri- 
ant, along the hanks o'f rivers and streams, where 
Ihev grow many feel in lieighl. Here the beauti- 
ful cotton tree is to he found growing in great 
hixurianee and surprising vigour and rapidity, 
resi.sting even the action of fires by wdiich the 
jungles and undergrowth are yearly consumed 
at the commencement of cverv enltivating season. 
The entire country, except for intervals of \)atches 
of ordinary cultivation, is studded with tea gar- 
dens all over and tea hiislies eonstiliite almost a 
thick carpet on the soil, shaded liy .shade trees, 
'riiey make a heantifijl sight along mile afler mile 
of th(‘ best road in the State. 41ii‘se gri*en earpet.s 
of lea are interspersed only with the I'ed roofs of 
bungalows and factories or labour .settlcment.s or 
with large patches of reserved or (kiverninent 
fore.sts. At regular intervals f)f about 10 to 12 
miles there are road junctions around which 
human settlements have grown and cultivation 
continues for a few s(|iuirc miles around. The 
largest area of ordinary cultivation in tliis tract 
seems to he the tract between Dalgaon and Fala- 
kata in the heart of the Western Duars. The 
little villages are remarkalile for the most luxuri- 
ant vegetation. Large clumps of bamboos and 
groves of banana trees hem them in on all sides, 
almost hiding the houses from view. Above 
them are seen the tall graceful hetelnut palms, 
and here and there a few other large trees such 
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as mati^^o. tainririsk, j.uk and pociml ; and round 
aiboiil the* dwcllini^.s, in fact Uj) tu the very door- 
ways, arc shruhs and crt-cpii^'^ palnis of endless 
form and variety, lone iields of rire and mustard 
arc aKo found in the vicinity <»f the villaj^es. d*lu* 
sc(‘nery in the north (o the Dual's, alon^ tl^e foot 

of the mountains, up the plateaux, whcM'c tlie 

lar;^e i'i\'ers dehoiuh into the* jdanis. the ^or<^cs 
and \ail(‘\s are esp('(jall\ p^rand and heautilnl, 
parli('ularjy at tin* ])oints whei e the Jaldhaka, 
jaiiiti and Sankos luei^ leave the lulls. In tlie 
neij^hhourhood of the r.hutan raneo fiotn live 
to ten miles before Ha'IiiiiLr the hills tin* land 
rises ;.^ra{lually. In thi^ Irael 1 'e sml is onlv 
fiami o to -1 fert (h ep v ilh a snle 'lialnm of gravel 
and s iiieh . eontainin;' the \;ilii:ihl(* red top soil 

wlu'h is the hfi* of th( lea jJaut ; aial m the dry 

season the beds of some of the* streams, espeeiallv 
tlu* I'an.i ri\er or llu* Dima ji\ei in Kaleliini 
poliei* station for soim mi! ‘ s aiiei leaving the 
hills, are (lr\ , the we.tei i e-a] »] leai further 
down. 

T'he eiandein of the :"enei‘\ is enhamed hv 
the .ste(‘jj hills of iJlint'm wlaeli form a sjilendid 
iiackjpau’nd. and riplit ir. to t' e hoidir of whieh 
tea L’ardens and exl'm i\e I (U'sts are leadini^ 
out. Ik*twe(‘ii llie Jaldhaka and the* d'orsa and 
attain h(*(N\een the I'oisa ."id thi Dima fiver inter- 
vene lar^e traets (»[ jiniiieval loohinr; forests, 
t(‘a .tyard'-ns and villages, I’.ui the most im- 
jire^siN’i* forests aie Ij'Iw eeii the ] )iTna and the 
J.'iinti and hDween tie Jaiiili and tlie Sankos. 
d'liere the rc'erx'ed fore.ts ran he s(‘en m all their 
|,(randenr with small ])at<'hes of (ailtivated lands 
and ff»rest \allat»,es in h'•tv^‘en 'I'liey (*oiiic tip 
riejit atp'iiiist the hdh, tsneeially in i>laees like 
Ihixa and Sinehnla and the Sav'haphn, 
rii^hl lip to Mr'ihakal. No h(‘th r id(‘a of llie 
forests in the Dnars ('an he obtained tlian that 
whieh on<* ip*ts in tlu* Chajiramari, (liirumara 
and IMor.udial fore ts ’,\csl of the* d'orsa, tlie 
Niljiara and ('liilapatha Mendahari forests 

between the I'orsa and the Dima, and the threat 
Jainli and v^aehaphu foresU between the Dima 
and Sankos. A .spleiidMl \ie\\ is obtained ahm^ 
the Alijair- 1 hr-a road. Mere hi’^h su/, sonie- 
tinies with a elear strai,t;!it trunk of about 70 
feet, sai, chauil', sida, and (»ther trees ^row 
IiixiiriantU* and hh* on liotli sides of the road, 
while their hr'inelies ])r(»diiee a deli^lufnl shade, 
h^urlher nortlnvard and e.'uslward in the 

Sacha j>lin the s('ene j.,o'adnal]y chaiyL^es. Tn 
Man'll and April the orchids eome out and fre- 
quently ni.'ike th<‘ trunks of trees a hoiujiiet of 
flowers. 'Pile trees ap])ear taller, their leaves 
more fresh and i^o'een ; the underwood less dense, 
the leafy erciW’ns of the tree's are now' far a1)Ove. 

The only mountainous tract in the district i.s that 
part of the r»hiitan ranu^e in tliC immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the frontier outpost of Biixa. The 
boundary here between Indian and Bhutan 
territory is the Sinehnla (or more properly 


Tchinchula) range. From one of its highest 
peaks, called Chhota Sinchula, which ha.s an 
altitude of 5,695', a splendid view' is obtained 
of the hill of the Buxa Duar. Tn the distance 
are seen large green jiatches of cultivation ; in 
the inickst of wdde tracts of tea carpet, brown 
grass and reed jungle, the red-roofed bungalows 
and factories and the cultivated plots with home- 
.steads and small villages, make a pretty .sight. 
Nearly Uj) to the hills are dense and extensive 
tracts of Sill and otliCr tree forests, the whole 
being interspersed by luimerons rivers and 
.small .streams. The Sinchula range has an 
elevation varying from 4,U(K)' lo a little over 
6.O00', the higliest jieak j^enigango being 6,222' 
above sea level. 'Die hills run generally in long 
even ridges, here and there the .summits l)rit.stle 
up into creeks of from 200' it) M)[y. lU'low 
vSmchula, and on a range of hills varying from 
l,o 50 to 2.457 feet in luiglU arc situated w'hat 
once used to he tlie Lhixa Cantf»nmcnt, later the 
Jjiixa ])olitical prisoners’ detention camp, and 
now a iron tier ont|iost. The site of this out- 
post is 3f)"45' 15" north latitude and SO” 37' 0" 
east longitiule. I’uxa is 32 miles di.4ant from 
Cooch Jtehir town. 'Die i^inclnla can nearly 
everywhere he ase'ended liy men and by beasts 
of liiirden. hut not by wheeUd vt hides, as the 
whole range is thickly w’ofxlcJ almost to the 
.summit. Buxa is one of the principal jiasses 

into ithutan territory, and leads to Marichan in 
that Stale, and is the historic site w'here the 

annual suhsidv of J6s. 50.(}(X) is jiaid to tlie 

Bhutan t lovernnienl on the Ukh of January of 
each year. 

The river system — I'hc principal riv'crs in the 
Jalpaignri district ]>roceeding from w’cst to east are 
(1) the Mahananda whidi forms the WTstern 
honndarv, (2) tlu* Teesta, in the jiennanently 

.settled a'rea of the di.strict. Between the Maha- 
nanda and the 'Peestn ai'e siu'h small rivers as the 
Saiin, the Karatoa. C'haol, the 1'ahna, the Jamuna, 
the Ikiiiga, the Karala, rnnning through Jalpaignri 
town, the Chiikchuka and tlie Kukruka and the 
Dadadhar. Dhardhara is now^ ]iart of the 
'Peesta. All these rivers or rivulets run from 
north to .south into the Karatoa which makes a 
hreiad river in Ivangpur district of Ea.st Ikngal. 
'Pile next large river east of the Teesta is the 
Jaldhaka, but lietween the 'I'eesta and the 
Jaldliaka, tic ITliarla river is a medium sized 
.stream. J'hc I^ish river deceiids from liagrakot 
and joins the 'Peesta, the fir.st stream in the 
basin between- the Teesta and the Jaldhaka. 
'Phe w'atcr of the lash is constantly muddied 
])y coming through Bagrakot territory and its 
bed is rising slowdy, often through the accumula- 
tion of .shingle, small rocks and boulders carried 
down W'ith the water. In the cour.se of the last 
eight years since 1944, the bed of the lash under 
the Bayley Bridge accross it has risen about 8 
feet. 'Phe next river is the Oish which falls into 
the 'reesla. It i.s .said that the bed of the river 



Gish has raised itself 18 feet under the railway 
bridge in the course of the last 15 years. The 
Chel river comes further east near Oodlabari 
to be joined by the Chitijhora river south oif 
Dam Dim. Jt is joined southwest of Lataguri 
by tile Neora river which is formed from three 
streams Mai, Neora and Kurtia. The Jaldhaka 
receives a tributary west of the river called the 
Murti which comes down beside Samsing and 
flows past Chalsa. 'J'he Jaldhaka also receives 
another .prhicipal tributary called the Jiti and the 
junction between jaldhaka and Jiti forms the 
site of the first Ixnindary i)iliar between Bhutan 
and India. H'lic Jaldhaka is joined near Ramsahi 
' Hat by the Daina. The next large river east of 
the Jaldhalca is the river Torsa. iR'tween the 
river Jaldhaka and the Torsa are several small 
streams which, from west to east, are called the 
Galandi, the Dndnya, the Damdima, the Tasati, 
the Mujnai, and the lluntorsa. d'he next major 
river, east of the Torsa, is the (hidadhar or 
jainii river, v^everal small streams intervene 
between the Torsa and the Jainti which, from 
the west to the east, ar(‘ the Sanjol river and the 
vSilitorsa. The Bania river, the T\ana river, the 
Dima river and the Dalia, all pour intew the 
Kaljani which runs past Alij)Ur Duar town. 'J'he 
Balia river forms the Chiko river about 6 mil(‘s 
to the north-east of Alijair Duar town. 'J'he 
ujiper i)art of Jainii river is called the Jainti and 
the lower ])art the (^ladadhar. Th.e next big 
river east of the Jainti is the Sankos, which forms 
the eastern boundary of the district and also 
between West Bengal and Assam. Ih'tween 
the Jainti and Sankos are, from west to east, 
the kalajani, the Turturl and the Raidak. 1'! e 
Raidak is a if airly hig stream which rises at the 
feet of the Mahakal hill. Between the Baidak 
and the Sankos is a small stream called the 
Chikiajhora which shoots off from the vSankos 
and runs southwards midwav between Raidak 
and vSankos. 

"J'be bigger rivers, namely, ihe Mahananda, 
the 'J'eesta, the jaldhaka, the 'Porsa, the Kaljani, 
the Raidak and the Sankos, are normally all navi- 
gable by boats (d KK) maunds burden during 
July and vSei)tember, although the current down- 
.stream is extremely swift. As already stated, 
owing to the porous character of the soil near the 
hills, the beds of some of the ri\ers in the Duars 
are without water for some few miles of their 
course. 'Phe following is a brief account of each 
of the chief rivers of the tlistrict, with their 
tributaries. , 

The Mahananda — Tiie IMahatianda has its 
source near Mahaldiram in the Darjeeling dis- 
trict and flows in a southerly direction down to 
Siliguri where it alters its course slightly towards 
the west and enters the Jal])aigiiri district. From 
this point it forms a boundarv between the Jal- 
paignri and Darjeeling and then between East 
Bengal and Jalpaiguri. A descriiHion of the 


Mahananda .will he found in Buchanan Hamik , 
ton’s account piihlished elsewhere in this volume. 
Near Siliguri the bed of the Mahananda is 
stonv, and the Assam Railway obtains much of 
its ballast from the bed of the Mahananda. The 
name is a Bengali corngUioii of the i.epcha word 
Mohaldi. 

The Teesta — 'Phe following account of the 
Tccsta is talaai frfmi \V . W. if miter’s vSlalistical 
Account of the district of Jal]>:iigiin, 1876. The 
Teesta is no longer navigated hv streamers of 
light draught and much of tin* dcscri]>tion can 
he compared with lint of jM-aucis Buchanan 
Hamilton, published elsev\bere in this volume as 
an Appendix. James Ferguson V comments on 
the course of tlii' 'Pci .^la uia\‘ bt* s(^en in his 
^On J^ieetiit Cliaiiges in the Delta of th.e Ganges’ 
published as an Anjjeudix in Gciisiis (d India, 
Vol. \'l. Bari J-G, for W'est Bengal, Sikkim and 
Chandernagore, 1 ‘>51 . 

The 'I'istn is the l;tr«cst :iiul innst inipcrtant river 

in Iho l)istru‘l, ;jm(1 is navi^Mhlc thri)iii;liiiut its course 

1)V stc.inirrs of (Iraiij.'iit durin^^ the j^rcatcr part 

of tlu' yi'ar. It enters Jalpaipiin imm Barjiling at 
its north-western corner, aiul Mows in a soulh-easler- 
ly direction until it passes into Kaiii'.i’ur District troni 
J’atgrain 'I'he Tista fcTins the lH)nnd.iry ol the Dwars, 
dividing them fn»in the perinanenll\ settled portion of 
the District, whicli. i)r('\ miis \[> in longed to Kang- 

pur. On Us left or east h.ink, the tir’m itial irihuta- 
ries are the heui or Ivish, (dndi, v^.ildair;a, and Dhalla 
rivers Jt has no tnlintaiies ol an> note on its right 
or west hank. 'I'lie 'I'lsta itself falls into the Brah- 

inapntra, a little ah )ve tlu‘ town of Kaniganj in Rang- 
piir Disli let iMirnu'rl; it ii^ed to jlow into the 

(iani’c . . hill, a^ Uated in ni\ \ie<):int of Rangpur 
(v(d, vii. p. diirinp, the disastrous Moods of 1787 

the river sud(knh\ ioisoolv its ih.nnnel and Inrned its 
w.'iU rs into a Mn.;!! hraiiJi niarking a still more ati- 
cieiil bed ol the- same river, whuli empties itself, as 
aho\e stated, nit(* the I traliinapnlra in Kangpur Dis- 
Inet M.itor Renners Allas of 177(1 show's the old 
course of the river, and at page .kSi of his Memoir 
of a Map ol JJiinla^ldii lie states* ‘'Phe Tista i.s a 
large river whieh runs almost p.ir.ilhl to the Ganges 
fur neaily a hniuhed ami tift> miles. During the dry 
.sen.sun, the waters of the 'I'i^ta rim into those of the 
(langc'. hy two rhstmet ihamuls siiiialed about twenty 
indes troni eai h other, .md a th’id ehannel at the 
.same time disehar/p's ilsdi into the Meghiia; hnt dur- 
ing the season oi the llo,.ds, the (hinges nm.^ into the 
'Pista, whoa* outlet is tl‘i*i eoiilmfd to the ehannel 
that eonimunicales with the Meghni.’ The hanks of 
the 'Pista .'ire alliTiialelv alirnjit and spjpmg. accord- 
ing as the (iirreiil slnk-»*s irom oiu hank to the other. 
^J'his i>> a common feature of most huge Indian rivers. 
Major Reiinel. in wmitmg of the (kmges, treats of this 
tinestion at page .Dl of his Memoir, (piotcd above, 
hut his ri'inarks a]tpl\ eipially to tie' 'Pista, and may ho 
quoted liere ‘Gomnionlv, there is found on one side 
of tlic river an almost jk rjieiulieiilar hank, more or less 
elevated above the stream according to the season, and 
with deep water mar it; and on the opposite side, a 
hank shelving away so gradually a-, to ouasion shallow 
water al some distance fioin I hi* margin, d'his 
is partii iilarly the ease in the more vMiidmg parts of 
the river, heranse tlu' \ery oporatKii ol winding ])ro- 
duces these steep ami shelving hanks. The current is 
always strongest cm the exli-rnal side of the curve 
formed hy the siipentine course of th(‘ river, and its 
continual artion on the hanks either nmh'rmines them 
or washes them down. Jn places where the current 
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,is rftnarkaWy rapid, or the soil ttncowmonly loose, 
tracts of land are swept away in the course of a 
single season, such as would astonish those who have 
not heeii eye-witnesses to the magnitude and force of 
the mighty streams occasioned by the periodical rains 
of troj)icaI regions. 7'his ncces.sarily produces a gradual 
change in the course of the river, the quantity lost on 
the one side being added to the other by the mere 
operation of the stream. 'J'hc fallen pieces of the bank 
(juickly dissolve into muddy sand, which is hurried 
away liy the current al(jng the border (jf the cbanncl 
to the point from whence the river turns off tf> form 
the ncAt reach, where, the stream growing weak, it 
finds a resting i)lare and hcl]>s to form the shelving-bank, 
which coiiiiTieiiccs at tlu point and extends downwards 
along the side of the succeeding reach. To account 

for the slackness of thi! current at the it is neces- 

sary to oljserve that the sirongest part of it, iii.stcad 
of turning short round the jioint, preserves lor some 
time the direction given it by the last steel) hank, 
and is accordingly thrown obliquely across the bed of 
the river to tlie liay on tlie o])pr>sile side, and pursues 
its course along it till the intervention of another 
point again obliges it to change sides. In tho.se few 

Ijarts of the river which are straight, the lianks under- 
go the least alteration, as the ( urrent runs parallel 
to them ; hut the least in fled ion of course has the 

effect of llirov\'mg the current against the hank, and 

if this hai)pcns m a part where the soil is ('otn])osed of 
loose sand, it produces in time a serpentine winding. 
It is evident that the repeated addition made to the 
shelving hank before mc'iitioned become in lime an eii- 
croacliment on the channel of the river, and this is 
again countei -h.daneed li> the depredations made on 
the ofiposite sleej) hank, the fragments of which either 
bring about a reiietition ol the c’ire nmstances above 
recitc'd, or form a hank <»r shallow in the mid.st of the 
ehanncl. 7'lnis, a steep and a shelving hank are alter- 
nately formed in tlie crooked parts of the river 
(the stecj) one being the* uuliulrd side, and the shelv- 
ing one the /'/ o/cc ////»/) . A c-ontiiuial tliicluation is 
induced in all the winding jiarts of the river; each 
meander having a perpetual tendency to deviate more 
and more from the line of the general c'ourse of the 
river by eating dcc*pcr into the hays, and at the same 
time adding to the points, till cither the opposite hays 
meet, or the* stream breaks tliroiigli the narrow isthmus, 
and restores a temporal^ straightness to the channel. 

Dr Ruelianan-llamilloii, in liis A1S. Account of 
Rangpur Distric't, writtcm about 1S()9, makes the follow- 
ing remarks regarding the condition of the 7'ista 
and its hranchc's, in its course through that portion of 
Kangpiir which has hern recently Irniislc-rred to Jal- 
jiaigiiri Disinct ‘The 'I'ista enters tliis District at 
Us norlliern extremity, where it is hounded by the 
c'ountry of Sikkim subject to Nepal’ [now the Tlri- 

lish District of Darjilingl, ’and c'ontiiiiics for about 
tweiily-lhrec miles from thence to he the hoiindary be- 
tween the Compan>’s territory and that of the Dch 
liaja of Bhutan* [now the h'alakala or Western 
Dwars Subdivision of Jalpaiguri ] . ‘It is here an 
exceedingly large channel, from six hundred to eight 
hundred vards wide At all seasons it contains a great 
deal of water and has a swift current, hut its navigation 
is somewhat inipedc'd hy stones and rajiids. 'J'he Tista 
begins to swell m spring, and usually ri.scs two or 

tlirce inches hetween tlie middle of April and the 

middle of May, owing to the melting of the snow in the 
mountains to tlic north ; hut no considerable increase 
takes place in its volume until the .setting in of the 
rainy .season. Immediately below Jalpaiguri town, 
the Tista has the Conii>aiiy’s territory on Ixith side.s, and 
receives from the west a small river named the Kharla. 
on the western hank of which Jalpaiguri is situated. 
This stream takes its rise from among the lower hills 
in the Sikkim territory, and flows through this 


District for about tw^nty-/our miles. Canoes ireqnettt 
It ill the dry season, and in the floods large boats are 
able to ascend it for a considerable distance. A short 
distance below this, on the west bank of the Tista, 
is the mart of Madarganj. Although htre a very 
large river, boats of a greater burden than 150 maunds 
cannot ascend the 'J'ista beyond this point in the dry sea- 
son. In the rains, boats of any size may come. A 
little below Madarganj, the Tista sends off a branch 
known as the Huri or Old Tista, and which at the 
time of Major Kennel’s Survey was its principal chan- 
nel. On sending off the Old Ti.sta, the great channel 
turns eastward; and after passing Byankra, a mart in 
Fakirganj division, it receives the Kaya, a smart! stream 
which rises in Bhutan, and has on its banks a place of 
some trade called Jarpakri, The Tista then enters 
Kuch Bchar.’ 

There is one phenomenon connected with 
Both the IVesta and the 1'orsa which, according 
to some, has ceased in recent years. This is 
what is locally known as the ‘^Teesta Guns” in 
rainy weather; especially about the months of 
May and June, tliese loud booming reports, ema- 
nating, as far as the ear can judge, from the river 
bed, used to occur with great frequency, usually 
in salvos of two or three. Similar, but less 
intense, niani fe.stations occurred in the other 
Duars rivers, notably the Torsa. These detona- 
tions were often quite loud and of great volume, 
like tlu* rejjort of a cannon from some distance 
ofi‘. 7'he writer distinctly remembers having 
heard th.em as a child in Jalpaiguri between 1922 
and D>24. 'J'he IBnitan magistrate at 
Chamurchi told the writer in fune 1953 that he 
still heard tliem. If it were excei)tions of any 
kind, such as pockets of air or gas bursting under 
accumulated ])ressure, some visible manifestation 
would accompany the sound. It, therefore, 
seems prolialile that the sounds were not so local 
as they seem, but were lu'ard ov^cr the whole area 
at the .same instant, giving to each listener an 
imjiression of nearness but indefinite direction 
of origin. T)r. Charu Chandra vSanyal of Jalpai- 
guri, a gentleman who has lived all along in the 
(listrict, however, told me in June 1953 that the 
last time he heard them was in 1918. Obviously 
this ws'is a mistake, because the writer himself 
lieard them in 1922-24. 

The Karatoa — The Karatoa does not assume 
its real proi)oii:ions in Jalpaiguri district. A 
discussion of the Karatoa will be found in Francis 
Buchanan-Haniil ton’s Account pul)li.shcd else- 
w'here in this volume. 

The Jaldhaka — The Jaldhaka river rises in the 
Bhutan hills and drains the eastern silopes of the 
Rishi-la mountain in the Darjeeling district, of 
which it forms the boundary. After entering 
Jali)aiguri, it flows in a southerly direction until 
it approaches the boundary of the district, where 
it takes a sweep to the east and enters Cooch 
Behar. It joins the Torsa in the Rangpur dis- 
trict and the combined rivers under the name of 
the Dhurla flow into the Teesta. About a mile 
north of the Bengal-Duars railway line the 
Jaldhaka divides into two branches, the western 
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fefanoh of which is called the Hathinala ; these are 
spanned by two fine bridges each 600 feet long 
joined by a lofty embankment. The streams 
unite again about half a mile below the ])riclges. 
The Jaldhaka is a wide river but shallow in pro- 
ortion to its size and is fordable everywhere 
tiring the cold weather ; its current is very rapid 
and it rises and falls with great suddenness. Its 
principal tributaries within llie Jalpaiguri district 
are the Murti, a considerable stream, flowing 
from the Dalinkot mountains in Darjeeling; and 
the Daiana, also a large stream, which rises in 
the Bhutan hills and falls into it on its east bank 
iir parejana Moraghat, o])pos;te Naoihoa Hat. 
The Daiana is a j)articularlv troublesome river, 
frequently changing its course and doing much 
damage to roads and cultivation. The Jaldliaka 
river is the boundary between the IMainaguri 
and Falakata talisils. 

The Duduya — The Duduya is formed l)v tlu* 
combined waters of the (Tairkata, Nanai, 
Angrabasha and other small streams, all of which 
rise in the north-west of the Duars. It flows 
in a south-easterly direction and enters Coodi 
Behar at Dakalikol)a Hat. it is navigable by 
boats of fifty maunds as far as the lali)aiguri- 
Alijnir road. Its princi])al tributaries are {he 
Kalua or Rehti, Raraliank, Dim-Dima and 'I'asati, 
which rise in Bhutan hills or the north of llie 
l^uars and join it on its east or left bank. 

The Mujnai — The Mu jnai rises in t' e south- 
ern slopes of the Bhutan hills near (lantai)ara 
and, after a winding southerly course, enters 
Cooch Behar just below Falakata, uj) to which 
point it is navigable by boats of fifty maunds 
Inirden. 'Plic river is the lioundarv between 
parganas Lakhimpur and W'esi Marlari of the 
Falakata tahsil. 

The Torsa— The 'Porsa rises in the Clmmbi 
valley of Tibet, where it is called the Machu, 
and flows through Bhutan. Jt enters Indian 
territory by the Bala Duar and flows south 
through the Western Duars, separating the J^'ala- 
kata and Alipur taJisi/s ; it enters Cooch Behar 
at the village of Nekobarpara. It is a large river 
and brings down much water in the rains. Its 
tributaries on the riglit or west bank are numer- 
ous small streams, none of which arc of much 
importance, and on the left bank the Hansimara; 
the latter may be more projierly de.scribed as a 
branch of the main stream, for it is thrown off 
by the Torsa, just above the point where that 
river enters the Western Duars and, after a 
course parallel to it of about 15 miles, it rejoins 
the parent stream. 

In his report on Bhutan written in 1866, 
Lieutenant C. M. MacGregor gave the following 
description of the Torsa river: 

The Torsa or Am-Mochu river is one of the prin- 
cipal rivers in Bhutan and takes its rise in the Chumu- 
lari range. Its total course from this point to where 
it is.sucs into the plains at Bala Duar is said to be not 
less than 160 miles, of which some 70 mile.s are in Ti- 


betan territory. Where it wafers the valley of Phafh, 
passing by that place and by Clnimbi and Kinchingaon, 
between which ])laces it is crossed by numerous bridges 
ciinmun’caling with the valleys on either bank. At 
Chunibi it is declared to l)e a deep and swift river, 
sonic forty yards broad ; thence it continues flowing 
south for some 15 miles, where it first enters Bhutan 
territory, and being confined between high, precipitous 
and rocky banks, it ruslies jiast with great fury. It 
then flows on. and a mile or two above the point where 
it is erossed by the road from Dalinkot, it gives a turn 
to the cast. Jt is here crossed by a bridge, wlr’ch is 
de‘«cribc(l as a compound of a suspension and pier bridge, 
.Old Kden iTiftuin^ iis tliai it is here “a very beau- 
tiful ruer”, deep, very rajiid, and broad; full of enor- 
mcais boulders which make it one continuous line of 
while. v])arkling foam. Its height at this jioint is 3,849 
leet. and it runs ihrougli a beautiful small valley, ro- 
eeixing on its left, a sliort way down, the vSiikebu, a 
small torrent, and nnmedialelv afterwards the Sechu. 
l^'roni tins last ]K)int it chatiges its direction south-east 
and conlnnus rushing impetuously on, enclosed again 
between high precipitous cbfTs, and receiving at some 
tv\entv miles llie .Samcliu. its first considerable feeder, 
and vvbicb rises in tlie 'Pe ’ong-la. Some seven miles 
beyond, it is crossed by a bridge on tlu* main road from 
J*aro ti) C'liamnrcbi ; tlieiice its eonrse becomes still 
more southerly till jiist before n'aebing the Bala it 
turns once more diit' east At tins point it takes the 
name td* tlie 'Porsa, and is even in drv weather, a 
fiiTce. swilt r!\er having an average deiilb of not less 
than 4 feet and being fordalde only with very great 
diriiciilly. Just where it takes its last turn to the east 
in the mountains, it is joined Iiy the Penebu, a large 
mountain stream rising in the Looinla. 

The Kaljani— 'Hie Kaljani is formed by tlie 
combined waters of the Alaiktiri and Dima, 
which first take the name of Kaljani after their 
jnnclion at Alijair, the siibdivisional liea(l(|nartcrs. 
The nnit(‘d stream has a course of only a few 
miles in the Wb'stern Duars, and for a few miles 
further its right bank marks the boundary between 
the district of jaliiaiguri and C\)ocb Behar. 'Phe 
Kaljani jmoper lias no tributaries of any im- 
portanci- on its right or west bank; but on the 
left or east bank it receives the waters of the 
Nonai, Cbeko and Garladhar. Tlie Alaiknri, 
wliicb siipjdics the greatest ])ortion of the water to 
Ibe Kaljani, is a fairly large river, which rises 
in the Ibintan bills, and after a southerly and 
soutlieaslerly eoni’M' thnnigh the Western 
Duars, joins the Dima at Alijnir. Its jirinciiial 
trilmtaries on the west or right bank are the (hi- 
bnr Basra, Biiri Basra and Bania rivers and on 
the east or left liank, the Nimlijhora and J’aror. 
d'be Dima is also a str(*am of some size, rising 
in the lower Bhutan hills near Bnxa, and flow- 
ing south to its eonflnence with the Alaiknri. Its 
only trilmtaries of any iihportatice are the Gram 
on the right or west bank, and the Doria on the 
left or east. The .Maikuri and Kaljani rivers 
mark the boundary between parganas Chakwa- 
kheti and Buxa. 

The Kaljani is navigable for large boats up 
to Alipur and a considerable trade in timber 
is carried on by means of them. 

The Raidhak— The next large stream to the 
east is the Raidhak, which rises close to mount 
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thumalarlii in Tihel. It flo\Vs' southwarfh 
llu* Western Dnais and enters C'ooeh 
Ilehar ixlow ialuk lUiriijkiiti. Tn its northern 
course tlirou^li the district tlie river forms a 
lar^e island hv tlinAvini^ off a l)rani'h stream 
railed tile Maina^'aon uadi, which leaves the 
J^aidhak at the point wliere it enters the district 
and joins it aj^^'iin about ten miles l(»vveV down. 
1'he old cf)iirse of the Kaidhak forms the 
])oundary hetween the .\lij)ur and lihalka talisils, 
hilt in r^05 the river came down in hijj;h OockI 
and deserted its former hed which lie^ to the 
east of th(‘ Isaidhak 'l ea .i^Mrden ; it swe)'*t across 
country and jHiured its wat(M s iiiUj several small 
streams to the west of its former eoursc, (»ne <if 
which the I )harla jhora, i^ now the main stream 
and runs to the west of the Raidhak 'l\‘a .ijarden. 

Tlie Sankos --'riK* rij^^ht hank of the Sankos 
river is the houndar\ of the district and, before 
i1k‘ Partition, marlaal tin- houndary ])etw(‘cn 
the provinces of I’en^al and As^am. Its prin- 
cipal tiil)Utary on its ri;Ldit or west hank is the 
(iU'ntam. I5olh the Raidhalv and Sankos ilow 
into the liralimaputra, a fc\\ miles hehwv I tliuhri. 

Rivers and streams in Jalfiaii^uri district are 
liakle to le nit(rfered with h\' ])ri\ale hands and, 
heinj.^ entirely foot-hill rivers, aic also liahle 
to shift their colli s(‘s ac'cordin;^ to the state ol 
I^ukI hu'iiiatioii. 

'I he (|uesti(Mi (if interferciu'e with the natural 
eours(‘ of rivers is (»ne of special impiirtaiH'c in 
a tract where most (*f them aie swift tlowm;^ 
hill streams, (lelioiichiipi^ (iii tin* jilaiiis usually 
without strong hi^ii hanks to contain them. A 
]»eriod of drouiL^ht will reduce* all hut the hi.; 
ii\’(*rs t(» a iiic're trickle, hut a lieax s fall of rain 
in the* hills will loiivert them into rai^ini; torrents 
difficult to control and easv to divert. >\ ^reat 
mistake has lieeii made m the past m not lea\in][; 
a strij) of jmit^de aloin^^ tlu' hanks of all siicli 
water courses, for tins has jiroved itself to he 
tlie only natural means of exercislni.;' an;> real 
control over their movements. N»»l onlv ha\e 
the hanks in too mans' cases been cleared for 
cultivation, hut no elVectiie chieck lias Ixa'ii 
])ossihle (iver the <.utlmi; of irri.L^ation chaniu*ls, 
locally known as and other forms of 

activity in the heels of rivers. 1'he iv.sult has 
been that hujj^e areas have heen ruined hv the 
rivers ehaiifj^in^^ their courses and sucli ehany.es 
in very many cases are directly traceable to a 
jiinipoi. The first flood of the season will .scour 
the jompoi into a hi^ channel, and each successive 
sjiate will continue the work till often the river 
turns bodily down the jmiipoi and lays waste a 
wdiole tract of country. Similar results not 
infrecjuenlly follow from efforts at river trainint;^ 
on the jiait of tea garden manatjers and 
iotdars. A particular block of tea or arable 
land may be saved hut at heavy ccjst to the 
unfortunates further dowm. On the other hand 
much land in the Diiars will out of cultivation 


if irrifjation is entirely prohibited and much 
damage will be caused to tea gardens, jote lands, 
railways, roads and forests if river training is 
intirely vetoed. It seems therefore to. he 
inciimhent on (lovernmeiit to do something to 
regulate such necessary enterprises, applying 
in tlu: Duars the results of cxi)crience gained 
elsewhere and taking steps to accumulate local 
exjjerince as a guide for future action. Jampois 
are necessary unless a great deal of revenue is 
to he foregone. But they must be scientifically 
jdaced, and in every case where a mountain 
torrent is ta])])cd, a sluice gate and ])rotective 
works should he erected. River training , is 
neeessarv ; in the case C)f .some rivers it is a very 
acute piohlem. notablv the Ti.sta, the Chel, the 
Daina. the Rehti, the Pav;!! and Sukti, the Pana, 
the Kaljani and the I^ydak. Tlie Tista threatens 
to svveeji away a whole .section of the Bengal 
Duars I^ailvvay on the one side and a large 
portion of Jaljiaigiiri on the otlier. 

'flu* ])o.lity of the (lovernment in the 19th 
ciiitiiiw' was one of Inissr::' jairc. P>iit in the 
pre.sent c(‘ntiirv a District ICmbankment Commit- 
tee has heen in existence under vS. 21 of the 
hhnhankment Act of 18<S2 (Act 11 of 1882). 
'i'he members of the C'ominittee have been the 
De})nt\ Commissioner, tlie Kngineers of the 
Works and Jhiildings and Irrigation Depart- 
ments, till* Raihvnxs, the Divisional luuTst Offi- 
cers, and rejiresentatives of the Indian Tea As- 
sc»eiatou and the Indian Tea Planters’ As.socia- 
tion. 'I'his Ihuhankment Committee has, from 
time to time, done some river training and drain- 
t'lgt*. It slionld he mentioned here that the inmi- 
mcnihle small streams all retjuire so mucli atten- 
tion that it is yr\\ difticult to cojie with them. 
Hitherto the dmy of giving that attention has 
dexolved on tliose w’ho.se interests w’cre imme- 
diately afh'eted. and they haAc l)et‘n taeitlv 
allowed a free hand in doing so. In addition to 
tlie eonundrums of river training and irrigation, 
]>er])lexiiig ca.^e.s liave arisen from time to time 
witli regard to drainage; the elearing of jungle 
and ])ianting of tea have also hnnight about 
sjieeial difficulties and the Deputy Commissioner, 
apart from the h'mhankment Committee, has 
eonstaiitls' to keep a close check on jirivate inter- 
ference with rivers. 

1'he following brief account of rivers and 
.streams w^hich have shifted their courses lately 
])rovides a .sample of the [irohlem the cli.strict 
has to face by its situation in the Himalayan 
fo( )t-hills. 

The Torsa — This river started its eastward 
movement some 30 years ago, and the movement 
.still coni i lilies. During 1P32-3 the movement 
became menacing, and it w'as felt that the Range 
headquarters buildings at Nilpara w'ere in danger. 
Protective bunds wTre erected during 1934-5 
to check further progress, hut the condition turn- 
ed for the w^orse in the following year when 
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Government deputed an ofiicer of the Irrigation 
Department to investigate and report. During 
1938-39 it was considered futile to carry out 
any more protective works, and on the advice 
of the special officer deputed by Government, 
the Range headquarters l)uildings at Nilj)ara 
were dismantled and transferred further east 
to their present sites. 

The Malangi — This ri\er lias been ^raduallv 
moving east. The safely of the Jvange head- 
(juarters buildings at Chilajiata being threatened, 
these were disinanlled and transferred further 
eaM to their present sites. 

TTie Jainti — The nK)venient of the course “f 
ibis river has been irregular. It threatened the 
Range Officer’s rest house at ran])ari during 
10.'^d-35. During and the following }ears 

a part of its current broke tlirongh iis weslorn 
hank only a few’ miles lielow Jainti Static *n, and 
swecjiing through the iiortioiis of the lainti and 
Vanhari blocks disfdiarged into t’n* Ikila river 
through the Suklnii jhora causing devastation 
all the way. 

The Rydak — During bMO the J\*\dak river 
left its old bed and inovaal east near Teaman. 
Iduring l‘k^3 it broke tliiougli the forests at 
New lands on the ea'^t, and at Gliipra on the west 
d'bc fobovvng year it eroded a ])art of the 
Central Ivvdak IHock. 

The Sankos — ^f'lie river moved east dining 
T>30. but during rG4-3:) it eroded some portions 
of the Rlioll^a Reserve, 

The Gabur -Basra — It stai'ted moving ea.^t 
during and eroded some forest areas. W ith 
the riermission of the Kinbankmenl Comini ll«>‘ 
tke J^angamati Tea Itstale tried to check the 
movement, but even then the river cut aliout a 
mile of new cliannel thrcuigli the foresi during 
RMS after hia’aking througli its Western hank 

Geology — With the excejilion of lh(* hilly 
northern fring(‘, the whole of the district is 
covered hv alluvial deposits. 'Die alluvium 
eoiisists of coarse gravels near the hills, and 
sandy day and sandy loam further south. A 
patch of hlaek clay occurs in tlie area lie! ween 
the 1'ista and the Jaldhaka. 

The Btixa-Jainti hills are comjjosed of a senes 
of roL'ks, known as the Bnxa series, wdiich con- 
sist of variegated slates, (juart/ites and dolo 
mites, and are fringed on the south hv low hills oi 
Upper 'rerliary ( Nahan ? ) strata. A thin zone 
of CK)ndwana sandstones and shales with anthra- 
citic coal beds intervenes hetw^een the 'Pertiaries 
and the Ruxa scries. North of the 2-3 miles 
wide hand (xf Buxa series lies a series of jiliyllites, 
schists and quartzites, known as the Daliug 
series. All these formations have a general east- 
west strike and dips arc generally northwards. 
'Die relationship between the Buxa series and 
the Dalling series is obscure; both these forma- 


tions are however generally considered to he of 
iVe-CiondwMiia age. 

West of tlie hills, the 1’ertiaries are not deve- 
h»ped in the fool hills region for a length of 
aiu)ut 40 miles, 'riiey are again soon in the 
foothills, w'est of the laldliaka. T he lUixa series 
extends' wi‘stvvards along the northern fringes 
of the disinct nn lo the Jvelilei* hiit west 

of the Buxa hilK, it be^ mostly in Bhutan terri- 

toT-y. 

Coal 1^ fcnnul to fv-eur in tbe ('londwana rocks 
ntar Jainti. This <o.il is fieqiientlv anthracitic 
and occurs Intcrheddi'd w'lth grey carhonaceoiis 
sandsioiK*. it is niosiK in lenlides scarcely 
exceeding 1 foot in thitkpcss. 

Ligpiite occnis in jialdirs thniiighout the 
entire 1 nglh of the lerliarbs. Ciood dcjKJsils 
are found on tlu’ was! side of thc' Jaimi river, 
ahoiit 1 .1 miles from J.unti. 'Phis I’gnite is of 
gofKl (jnalitv, hut min i ol its is onoinic utility 
Is lo-.l owing to its seatlensl rlisii ibntinn. 

Iron OK'S, mostly lia nial ite. lesullnig Ironi 
the nlleration of haiiderl h:emali1e-(|iiart/ite 
intei iMal'led with sbue mid (prirl /it(‘, are locallv 
de\eloju“(l near (kiojMi'a : S‘^'’3R). 

north of Km’malong (22 ’ -17' : S'> ol'), and 

cN^’whi re I he ores aie oi low to niedimn 
grado and the siijply ai)]»eam to lie rather limited. 

1 )iss( ininaiions of co-ppei oj e oci'iir in the 
(juart/Jtes in tin* Rai'ai Diiar-. No (*conomically 
Wtudwahle (h'posit has bou’ewi Ix'en located. 

'\rgi‘ntileroiis g.iletia, ceriissite, sjihalerite 
and limo limoniu* are found in the dolomitie 
hand of Ihixa Dnars. 'P' e ore is associated with 
gri’v doloniile in small pocket^. A thorough 
]>rospecting for the minerals is desirable. 

'Idle dolomitie liinestinii' Ijands in the Ihixa 
I )iiars form the most imjjortant mineral deiiosil 
in the ari'a. ])oloinite is found all along in the 
hill range from near Raii'haeo (2^)"45' : K'k' 

.W) to Raidak (2r, dfP : <V'>’ 43'). A small 
hand of dolomite also occurs along a scarp two 
miles north of Kbiimatong (J(t"47' : 89" 31'). 
'Phe rock is pure dolomite with occasional 
])Ockcts of caleite. During the monsoon the 
streamlets l)ring down innumerahle large bould- 
ers of floloinite to th(‘ base of the hills, thus 
forming a very good natural siqiply of the materi- 
al. 'Jdi(‘ liipe olitained from dolomite is of good 
quality and of good tensile strength. It is also 
used for nuxing i)ur]()s('s. 

De]K)sits of calcareous tufa and magnesium 
sulphate occur at various localities in the foot- 
hills region, siK'h as near Jainti and Chunahhati 
at Bandapani falls, etc. Barge quantities of 
road aiicl railway ballast are obtained from the 
gravels and shingles of Jainti rivi-r. 

'PIk a mineral s])ring near Buxa, about 
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three miles from Tashigaon, where Bhutias surface soil (on oven dry basis) from different 
sufferini? from skin diseases ^o and bathe. parts of Jalpai^ri, kindly provided by the 

The following are the results of analysis of Microbiologist, West Bengal, during 1952. 


Name of place 
(locality) 

Moisture 
(per cent.) 

Orgaixic 
Carbon 
(per cent.) 

Loss on 
solution 
(per cent.) 

Coarse J^'inc 

sand .sand 

(per cent.) (per cent.) 

Silt 

(per cent.) 

Nitrogen 
(per cent.) 

PH. 

Falakata 



• 



0.137 

6.6 

Siliguri 






0.124 

6.2 

Maynagiiri farm 

152 

0 475 

2 1 

48.46 35.5 

10.5 

0.109 

6.6 


Alipur Duar 

Flora — Tlic J3arjeeliiig and Sikkim districts 
a]>p(*ar t(j have nu)n()i)()lisi*d the attentir)n of 
naturalists in the sludv (d flora, a result 
the .syslenialic study of the flora of the 'I'erai and 
Dual's has suffered. '1 he only authoritative 
study was made in 187H bv I. S. Gamble whose 
observations were jmblished in 1878. Tn 1020 
A. M. eViwan and j. ]\1. C'owan re* vised ]. S. 
Gamble’s book and published “I'he 1'rees of 
Northern Ben.^pal, including Shrubs, woody clim- 


0.122 6.8 

bers, b‘aniboos, ])alms and tree ferns’’. This 
br»ok. now out of print, remains one of the most 
exhaustive lists of the flora of the northern dis- 
trict of l>engal, but even this book has a heavy 
bia^ in fa\f)ur of Darjeeling. W. W. Hunter, 
in his v^tatistical Account of lali)aiguri, docs not 
give any detailed account of the flora, nor does 
J. F. Griming in bis District Gazetteer. The 
ff)lk>wing acc'onnt of UD trees and sbrnbs, (b) 
fruit tre(‘s. and (c ) grasses, is rc[>roduced from 
D. 11. 1{. Siindcr’s S(*ttk'ment Report of 1895. 


(// ) TRHPS 

Serial \'(*rnaeu1ar 

No. 

1 

2 Raliera 

3 Bogri 

4 lk)t 

5 Ikihooari 

6 Gliainp 

7 Cliilaiini 

8 Chestnut 
^ Cbatiwaii 

10 Dabdabi 

1 1 Diiigari 

12 Fmdi 

13 Dalchiwari 

14 Chekio 

15 

U) Kula-aja 

17 A ml lake 

18 (lab or Gendu 
(uneri 

20 tiambari 

21 Pitali 

22 Cbee-kung 

23 Grape 

24 Goehlo 

25 (ioplial 

26 Horse chestnut 

27 Ihao 

28 Kachnar 

29 Khair 

30 Kunib 

31 Kooail 

32 Kagura 


Avn siiRd^s 

Ikitaiiical iKii 


Actinodapbne obovata 
Tenniualia belerica 
Zi/vj)bus jujuba 
h'icus bcngalensis 
Cordia niyxa 
Miclielia chainjiaca 
Scbinia wallichii 
Caslano])sis triliuloules 
Mstonia sebolaris 
(kiruga jiiniiata 

Chisoebeton jianiculatiis and Dysoxyliini 
jiallens 

Ricimis communis 

lOaeocarjnis arislatus 

Flaeocai'inis robiistiis 

FJaec icarjins inonocera 

Kl retia acuminata 

Faigenia formosa 

I lio^inros eml)rvo])U'ris 

Prernna integri folia and Premna lalifolia 

(unelina arborea 

Trewia nndiflora 

Glocbidion sp. 

Vitis lanceolaria 
Callicarpa arborea 
Bassia butyracca 
Aesculus indica 
Tamarix dioica 
Bauhinia variegata 
Acacia catechu 
Careya arborea 
Trcma orientalis 
Bischofia javanica 
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Serial Vemaoular Name 

No. 

2 

33 Kimbu 

34 Lampatia 

35 Sanu-Pa henic 

36 Kawala 

37 Lali 

38 Madar 

39 Mainakat 

40 Mandania 

41 Malagiri 
, 42 Mohwa 

43 Malota 

44 

45 Nim 

46 Olive 

47 Pakar 

48 Panisaj 

49 Palas 

50 Pipal 

51 Jhankrikath 

52 Parari 

53 Patmoro 

54 Bor 

55 wSaj 

56 Sal 

57 Sida 

58 Simul 

59 Singoli 

60 Siris 

61 Sohajna 

62 Sissu 

63 Sinduria 

64 Talgach 

65 Tetool 

66 Toon 

67 Tantri ^ .. .. . 

68 Thali 

69 Udal 

The Bissu, khair and sal arc used in the manufacture 


Botanical Name 
3 

Morus laevigata 
Duabanga sonneratioides 
Litsaea salici folia 
Litsaea sebifera 
Machilus glaucescens 
Calotropis gigantea 
Tetrameles nudiflora 
Acrocarpus fraxinifolius 
Cinnamomum glancliiliferum 
Engelhardtia spicata 
Macaranga indica 
Macaranga roxbiirghii 
Melia azadirachta 
Olea dioica 
Ficus cordifolia 
Terminalia myriocarpa 
Butea frondosa 
Ficus religiosa 
Phoebe lanceolata 
Stereospermum chclonoides 
Litsaea semecarpifulia 
Ficus elastica 
Terminalia tomcntosa 
Shorca robust a 
Lagerstroemia parviflora 
Bombax malabaricum 
Cinnamomum tamala 
Albizzia proccra 
Moringa pterygosperma 
Dalbcrgia sissoo 
Mallotus philippinensis 
Borassus flabelliformis 
Tamarindus indica 
Cedrcla toona 
Dillenia pentagyna 
Turpinia pomiifera 
Sterculia villosa 

of agricultural implciTients and house buildings. 


Serial 

No. 


1 


Vernacular 

Name 

1 

Am, Amb 


(B) FRUIT TREES 

The following are the fruit trees common in the Duars : 


English 

Botanical 

Remarks 

Name 

Name 

2 

3 

4 

Mango 

Mangifera indica 

A large, handsome, evergreen tree. The 
wood is used for planking, furniture, and 
oil presses. Leaves are used at Rajban* 
sis' marriage ceremonies. Most of the 

mango trees met with arc of the ungraft- 
ed, common Country kinds. The mangoes 
are generally stringy and have a small, 
black insect within them They also have 
a strong taste of turpentine. Mango gra- 



fts of the best Bombai, Malda, and other 
kinds have been planted in some tea gar- 
dens and in Alipur in the compound of 
the Subdivisional Officer’s bungalow. From 
one of them I have obtained the best man- 
goes T have ever seen. Green mangoes 
are cut up and dried by the natives, or 
pickled in salt and used for flavouring cur- 
ries. 
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(B) FRUIT TRBSS (contd.) 


Serial 

V ernacular 

English 

Botanical 

Remarks 

No. 

Name 

Name 

Name 


1 

2 

3 

4 

2 

Anara.s, Supari 

Pine-apple 

Ananus sativtis 

The plant succeeds wdl in the I^ars, 
but few natives grow it. The deliciotis* 
flavour of the fruit is well known; the 
best are obtained at Buxa, where you may 
find the plant in the regimental gardens. 

3 

Alu 

Peach 

Pruiius persica 

If carefully cultivated this tree grows 
well in the plains of the Duars. Very 
good fruit has been obtained from trees 
in Alipur. There arc trees at Buxa; but 
fruit does not ripen. 

4 

Ata 

Custard apple 

Anona squamosa 

A small tree which has been introduced 
in the district and thrives well; but is 
grown by few people. 

5 

Aola 


Emblica ofificinalis 

A small tree. Fruit is sold in markets 
and used for pickles. The - juice of the 
fruit is very acid and is used by Rajban- 
sis for preserving bones of deceased peo- 
ple until they can be taken to the Ganges 
to be thrown into that river. 

6 

Bor or Bogri 

Jujube tree 

Zizyphus jujuba 

A thorny small tree, common all over 
the Duars. The wood is tough and dura- 
ble. Yields good charcoal and valuable as 
fuel. The fruit is collected and dried for 
use in curries as a whet to the appetite. 
The leaves arc useful for fodder and are 
eagerly eaten by cattle. The lopped bran- 
ches arc often used for fencing. 

7 

Bangi 

Musk melon 

C'ucurbita mos- 

chata 

The plant is cultivated on the Tista char 
lands by men who come from Purnca and 
Bihar districts for this purpose. The 
Iruit is appreciated by the natives. 

8 

Bd 

Bengal quince 

Aeglc marmelos 

A small hardy tree, with beautiful foli- 
age. The fruit is used medicinally, and 
the pulp makes a pleasant sherbet. 

9 

Chalta, Paiidikal 


DilU'iiia indica 

The fruit i.s eatable and has a pleasant 
flavour, though acid. The tree is general- 
ly found on the banks of jhoras and small 
hill streams. It is an ornamental tree and 
affords good timber, especially valuable 
for its durability in water. Leaves are 
hard and rough and arc said to be good 
for polishing furniture. 

10 

Dalim 

Pomegranate 

I’unica granatuni 

A small tree which has been introduced 
:n the Duars and grows well; but is cul- 
tivated by few natives. 

11 

Daoa 


Artocarpns lak- 
oocha 

A large handsome tree. There arc two 
varieties. The fruit, when ripe, is sweet 
and is eaten by the natives. 

12 

Golapjam 

R(jsc apple 

Eugenia jambos 

A small evergreen tree which has long 
l>een introduced in the Duars and grows 
well. The fruit is insipid; but has an od- 
our of rose. 

13 

Ghora-jamri 

Lemon 

Citrus medica, 
var limonum 

Is a small tree common in the Duars. 
Fruit is eaten by the natives. 

14 

Hariphal 


Phyllanthus dis- 
tichus 

A small tree common in the district. 
Fruit is cooked by the natives in curries 
and is also eaten raw. 

15 

Jambura 

Pumelo or shad 
dock 

- Citrus decumana 

Grows well and is a handsome tree. The 
fruit is esteemed by the natives. 

. 16 

Jamri 

Sour lime 

Citrus inedica, 

var aclda 

Common in the district. 
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Serial Vernacular 

No. Name 

17 Jalpai 


18 Kadam 

19 Kamranga 


20 

Kharmuja 

21 

Karaunja 


22 Kcla 


2 

Olive Elaeocarpus scr- 

ratus 

Kadam Anthocephalus-ca- 

damba 

Bilimbi tree Averrhoa bilimbi 

Melon Cucumis melo 

Karanda Carissa carandas 

Plantain Musa sapicntum 


Remarks 


A very handsome middle-sized tree which 
is found throughout the district. The wood 
is hard and makes good charcoal. The lea- 
ves arc useful as fodder. The fruit is 
about twice the size of a Spanish olive, 
and makes a splendid pickle, and cooked 
in curries is a good whet to the appetite. 
jali>aiguri obtains its name from this tree. 

A large handsome (luick-growing tree. 
The ripe fruit is eaten by the natives. The 
timber is soft and brittle and is used as 
fuel. 

A middle-sized handsome tree which is 
common in the district. The fruit is eaten 
rijie and is also cooked in curries. Unripe 
fruit, if eaten, are said to cause fever. A 
good preserve may he made with ripe fruit. 

A trailing plant which the natives cul- 
tivate for its fruit, which is esteemed for 
Its cooling properties. 

A large evergreen shrub which grows 
well ill the Duiirs. hut is not much cul- 
tivated. The w(H)d is hard and excellent 
for fuel. It is also a good hedge plant. 
The fruit is purple when ripe. When 
green it makes a good preserve, and cook- 
ed in curries is an excellent whet to the 
apiiclite. 

'J'here are diflerent varic1.ic.s of plan- 
tain in the district, namely, Malhhog. Sachi, 
t’hcnga, Manna, Atia. Kacha Kola. Kao- 
rupi, and Kaoatuti. 'I'lic tree is cultivated 
througliout the district and is much valued. 
The fruit is largely eaten, both ripe and 
green, cooked as a vegetable, and is very 
nutritious. Kajhansis use Malbhog plan- 
tain for all religious ceremonies. It is con- 
sidered the l>est plantain of the di.strict. 
When children sufTer from bowel-com- 
plaints they arc fed with Kaorupi plantains 
and sugar as a remedy 


(B) FRUIT TREES (contdJi 

English Botanical 

Name Name 

3 


23 Kalajam, Blackberry ( ?) Eugenia jatnbo- 

Jaman 


24 Kathal Indian Jack tree Artocarpus inte- 

grifolia 


25 

Kagji Jamri 

Lemon 

Citrus medica, 
var limonum 

26 

Lichu 

Lichi 

Litclii chinensis 

27 


Loquot 

Eriobotrya japo- 


nica 


A very handsome evergreen tree, which 
grows well in the Duars. J^ruit is eaten 
by the natives. The wood is reddish 
brown, tough and hard. It is worth cul- 
tivating along roadsides, and once estab- 
lished it needs little attention. 

A large evergreen handsome tree, which 
gives a good shade, and is therefore plant- 
ed in market grounds and roadsides. It 
is quick-growing , and valuable for its fruit, 
which is much csteeimd by the natives. 
'I'he w'ood may he made into furniture of 
all kinds, for which it is well adapted. 
The leaves are good for fodder, and the 
branches arc eaten by elephants. It is one 
of the most useful trees in the Duars and 
is valued by the natives. 

A small tree which thrives well in the 
district. 

A small tree which grows exceedingly 
well in the Duars. The frui^t is very lus- 
cious and is esteemed by Europeans and 
natives alike. 

This well-known fruit tree thrives in 
the Duars. It may Ije found in Alipur, 
where it yields a good crop of fruit an- 
nually. 
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PRUir TREES (Concld.) 


Serial 

No, 

Vernacular 

Name 

1 

English 

Name 

2 

Botanical 

Name 

3 

Remarks 

28 

Natko 



A small tree. Fruit grows in bunches 
and is eaten by the natives. 

29 

Newa Katal 

Bullock’s heart 

Anona reticulata 

A small tree common in the Duars. The 
fruit is good and is eaten by the natives. 

30 

Panigal 

Panial 

Flacourtia cat- 
aphracta 

A small tree. The wood, is coarsegra- 
ined, hard, and durable. The fruit is ea- 
ten by the natives. 

31 

Pani Jamri 

Citron 

Citrus medica, 

var medica^ 

Is, found all over the district. Fruit is 
sold in markets. 


Grewia sipida A small shrub which ^rows in high 

wasteland throughout the Duars. Its 

fruit is acid and of agreeable flavour and 
is eaten by the natives. 

Orange Citrus aurantium Oranges succeed well in the hills at 

Buxa and Totopara at various elevations 
from one thousand to four thousand feet. 
The trees require careful cultivation. 
There used to be a good orange grove at 
Santrabari, below Buxa, and another at 
Totopara; but most of the large trees are 
dead, owing to neglect on the part of the 
cultivators. 

Psidium guava A small tree which is cultivated by the 

natives in the Duars and grows well. The 
fruit is excellent and is much esteemed 
by the natives. Superior varieties were 
planted in the compound of the Subdivi- 
sional Officer's house at Alipur, and yiel- 
ded good, fleshy fruit. 

35 Tormul Papaya, Papita Carica papaya A handsome, but small, soft wooden, and 

short-lived tree. The fniit is sweet and 
pleasant, and the unripe fruit is eaten coo- 
ked as a vegetable and is excellent. The 
tree is easily grown and does well throu- 
ghout the Duars. 

3d Tut Mulberry Morus alba A handsome, middle-sized, deciduous 

tree, which thrives well in the Duars. The 
fruit is of many varieties and of all shades 
of colour, from white to a blackish pur- 
ple, and is eaten by the natives. 

(O GRASSES 

The principal jungle grasses of the Duars are : 

(1) Bamboo (Bambusa slricta and Arundina'^ea). Three kinds of bamboo are grown : 

(a) Borobasa, a very thick kind, used for posts of huts; (b) makla. a thinner kind, used for 
roofing huts and making fences; and (c) Jaota, used for fuel. There is another large 

variety, obtainable only in the hills (Dendrocalamus Hamiltonii), which is cut up and 

made into cylinders for keeping milk and curd. 

(2) Hogla {Typha elcphantina) , eaten by elephants, and also made into matting; also useful for 

making guddies for elephants. (Actually more a reed than a grass. — A.M.) 

(3) Klua, the best grass for thatching. 

(4) Dubh (Cynodon Hactylon), one of the best of grasses for fodder. 

(5) Kasia (JPoa cytiosuroides f), the sacred grass of the Hindus. It is a coarse grass growing in 

the dry beds of streams and in low-lying moist places. Elephants and buffaloes 
eat the young grass, and the old grass is used for fencing and thatching. 

(6) Gan-binna (Andropogon nardus). The leaves are fragrant : cattle do not like it. 

(7) Khus-khus (Andropogon muricatum). The root of this grass is used for tatties in other districts. 

The grass is found growing luxuriantly in waste lands. 

(8) Munj (Sacharum munja f) is used for tatties and for thatching. 

(9) Nal (Amphadonax karka) is used fay Meches and Garos for fencing and matting. 

(10) Khagra (Sacharum spontaneumf) is used for thatching. 


32 Phersa 


33 Santra 


34 Tam Supari 
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The following account of the forests of Jalpai- 
guri district and the diseases and pests they arc 
liable to, is borrowed from E.O. Shebbeare's 
Departmental Notes. 

The following is a summary of the description 
given by E.O. Shebbeare : 

The Jalpaiguri forests may be divided into 
five main types : 

I. River Forests 

II. Plains Forests 

III. The Plateau Type 
^ IV. Hill Forests 

V. Savannahs 

I River forests- -Pure kliair { 'Acacia catc- 
chuoidcs) and sissu (Dalbergia sissoo) forest 
with khasila grass (Saccharum- spontancum) 
comes up on newly formed sand banks in the beds 
of rivers which rise in the hills. 

Later, other species spring up under the khair 
•and sissu, aincri (Vremua spp.) being the first 
to appear, followed by various kinds of siris 
{AlbisiAa spp.), simal {Bombax malabaricum), 
sidha {Layerstrocmia parvijlro) and many more. 

As the forest changes, distinct types become 
evident, namely : 

(1) Simal or siris or both with a mixture of 
other species of which the commonest are sidha, 
tun {Cedrcla toona and microcar pa), cjauiari 
{Gmclina arborca), kainjal {BiscJiofia javanica), 
pitali (Trezvia nudiflora) and kadam {Aulhoccp- 
halm indie us). Khair and sissu may or may not 
be present. 

(2) Mainly pitali and kainjal with a few chalta 
{Dillenia indica) and other species. I'nn, gamari 
and kimbu occur where the water-level is not 
deep and kimbu (Moms laevigata) appear to do 
well in this type which occurs where tUe water- 
level is not deep. 

(3) Mainly tanki (Bauhinia purpurea). This 
type is commonest in river beds which adjoin the 
dry mixed and plateau type where permanent 
water is fairly deep. 

(4) A mixture of many species, of which the 
most characteristic are liarra (Tcrminalia chc^ 
bula), dudhi (Wrightia tomentosa) , dhamon 
{Grewia laevigata), and barkauli (Casearia gra- 
veolens). Tun grows to large size in this type 
which is not very common and hardly exists west 
of the Torsa. 

II Plains forests — The forests of the plains, 
away from the influence of these hill-streams, 
consist of several types intimately mixed and 
gradually passing into one another. 

Five main types may be distinguished : (1) 
Evergreen forest, (2) Sal forest, (3) Wet 
mixed forest, (4) Dry mixed forest and (5) 
Mallata forest. 

(1) Evergreen forest — This type is found 
close to the streams which rise in the plains and 


occupies a Very small area in comparison with 
other types. » 

The most typical trees are : The horse chests 
nut (Aesculits punduna), ambokeh {Eugenia 
forntosa), chalta, gobre {Echinocarpus stercuHa- 
ceus), and some kinds of katiis (Castanopsis 
spp.), and of the more valuable s|)ecies, bhalukat 
{Talaunia hodgsoni), lattar (Artocarpus chap- 
lasha), gokuldhup (Co7iarium sikkiwense), lali 
(Amoora rmllichii), lanipate (Duabanga sonnera^ 
tioides) and malagiri {Cinnaniomum cecidoda^ 
phne), 

(2) Sal forest — This grows on the best drain- 
ed land and consists tyi)ically of at least W per 
cent, of Sal, the remainitig 10 per cent, being 
chiefly of deciduous .species such as bahera 
(Terininalia belerica), sidha, tantri (Dillenia 
pentagyiia), ndal (Slerculia z^illosa), and 
kntnblii (Carcya arborca). A higher j^roportion 
of evergreen s])ecies is now commonly found in 
the more southern sal forest which is very defi- 
cient in ref)roduction. 

(3) JTet iniAcd forest ■ This type consists 
mostly of evergreen .species but must not be con- 
fu.sed with the t\pe descril)ed above as evergreen 
fore.st. 

This wet mixed forest appears to be a recent 
type, which has spread under fire protection and 
is encroaching on the sal forest. 'Phe most com- 
mon tree is kazvla {Machilus spp.) which, in 
more or less water-logged situations, often forms 
an almost pure crop. Other si)ecies found are too 
numerous to mention and are mostly evergreen. 
Eaurels arc plentiful. 'Phe most valuable tree 
found here is champ ( Michel ia chanipaca) . 

(4) Pry mixed forest — This is found chiefly 
in tlie northern parts of llie Division and appro- 
aches mo.st nearly to the jdateau type into which 
it merges. It consists mo.stly of the fire-resis- 
ting associates of sal {bahera, sidha, tantri, udal 
and kumbhi) together w'ith simal, tanki, lali and 
chilaunc { Schima zvallu hii ) . 

( 5 ) Mallata forest — 'Phis is a ty])c quite dis- 
tinct from any other, consisting tyi)ically of pure 
mallata (Macaranga denticulota) . It is found 
on old savannah or village sites which have been 
protected .from fire for a few years. The ground 
underneath is often bare except for a carpet of 
dead leaves. 

Til The jilateau tyi)e — 'Phis type is similar 
to the dry mixed type and the same species are 
common, but it has certain very characteristic 
features. ,Sal is only found over comparatively 
small areas, l)Ut. where it does occur, it is of ex- 
cellent growth and nearly ])ure. The most typi- 
cal tree of the plateau is chilaune, but tun, lanu 
pate, maina { 'Tetrameles nudiflora ) are also 
common. In l^i)[)er 'J'ondu in one place almost 
pure nageszoar {Mrsna ferrea) occurs in this 
type. Pyvergreen trees are few. 

IV Hill fore.sts— The distribution of species 
in the hills depends on elevation and, to some cx- 
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tent, on position ( whether in the jHaras or on the 
ridges). 

Ui> to 3,000 feel elevation the most common 
large trees are katus, mandani (Acrocarpus fra^ 
xinifoliiis), bhalukat and lampate. 

Other valuable species are tun, kimbu, panisaj 
{Terminally myriocarpa), gokvd (Aiianthus 
yrandis), champ (Micliclia oblonga and chants 
paca) and chickrassi {Cliukrosia tobularis). 

V Savannah forests — Since fire-protection 
these occupy a much smaller area than formerly. 
"J hey occur in moist types of forest and are gene- 
rally classified roughly as high and* low-level 
savannahs. 

High-level savannah consists chiefly of batia 
{Sacchariim narenga), Saccharum arityidinaccum 
and the much shorter ulu ( imperata arundinacea). 

Low-level grasses are nal (Phragmitrs karlca), 
llrianthns clcphantimis and Saicharum procerum. 

The typical trees in burnt high-level savannah 
are sal (in clumps), kumhhi, t(nitn\ piyamon 
(Uugrnia opcrculnta ) and palas {Butca frondosa). 
After fire-pn^tection they fill up chiefly with 
mallata, c)r on less well -drained land, with kaivla 
and jhingni {Purya spp.) 

Condition of the forest- 'I'hesc forests still 
contain some of the finest sal to he seen anywhere 
hut generallv si)eaking the sal forests appear to 
he dying out. lMre-])rolection and the resultant 
invasion hy evergreen species continue to turn 
these first (luality sal areas into a wet-mixed ty]>e. 
Sal in such areas is subject to attack by various 
root fungi. Some destroy the anchor roots and 
windfalls are common. A heavy toll is taken by 
cyclones which fortunately are not freejuent. In 
the middle-aged and i)ole croi)s of sal .small 
l)atches continue to die out here and there. 
Thus, the transformation of sal forests into a 
wcl-rnixed type proceeds unchecked. The deteri- 
oration in the health of sal appears to have 
brought in more enemies— the gauj fungus and 
loranthus. 

Grass areas in the sal forests continue to dinii- 
ni.sh in size due to encroachments by tree species. 

Natural regeneration of sal is lacking, ever- 
green species come up in the openings caused 
in the sal forest. Natural regeneration of khair 
and sissti is found on newdy formed sand banks. 

A large area has, however,- been clear-felled 
and regenerated artificially with sal and other 
valuable si»ecies. 

In the northern tract which is dry the crop 
has been opened up by fuel fellings. Natural 
regeneration is scanty and due to the scarcity 
of forest village labour the artificial regeneration 
did not keep pace with the fellings in the early 
years of forc.st history. 

The origin of the sal forests is intimately 
connected wdth the Savannah lands of the Duars. 
These are of two types, the low-level and the 


high-level. While the former occupy low-lyiM 
moist ground usually liable to inundation and 
therefore unsuitable for the growth of sal, the 
latter are typical jaZ-producing tracts and occupy 
the better drained lands. 

7'he Inspector General of Forests in his report 
on the sal forests of the Duars in 1915 mentioned* 
that the quality of sal produced is finer than he 
had seen in any other part of India, the develop- 
ment of other trees on areas not suitable to sal 
was exceptionally good also, and the butturn of 
sal was remarkable for the high i:)ercentagc of 
sound timber ; while the proportion of the saU 
bearing area, which was fully stocked was small, 
probably not exceeding 33 per cent. There is 
an enormous waste of space through insufficient 
stocking and the waste of productive ground in 
this Division is, if anything, even greater than in 
Jalpaiguri. 

In the sal area of the Buxa fore.st there is a 
belt of dry countr}^- along the foot of the hills, 
which is due to the occurance of a boulder bed.. 
The streams running south ifrom the hills dis- 
appear shortly after reaching this formation, the 
width of which varies but does not exceed 7-9 
miles, and do not come to the surface again 
until it is succeeded by beds of day. This .state 
of affairs gives rise to two distinct types of forests, 
fl) the high-level (known elsewhere as the 
Phabar ty])e), i.r., the dry areas where the 
subsoil water-table is at a great depth below the 
surface, and (2) the low level where the reverse 
condition prevails. 

On suitable soil there is not much difference 
between the growth of sal in these two types, 
and the main difference between them lies in the 
undergrowth and associate s])ecies. The soil 
covering in the be.st of the high-level type becomes 
a mf)re or less dense mat of sau grass which 
gradually decreases in density southwards until 
in the low-level tyi^e a dense mass of evergreen 
.shrubs and trees of small size covers the ground 
almost c(jinpletely. 

The general condition of the.se forests is sum- 
marised in the following extracts from the last 
Working Plan : 

Before fire-protcctioii was attempted these forests 
presumafdy resembled unprotected forests in similar 
situations such as may now he .seen in the Baikuntapur 
estate (south of Sivokc) and alonp the Ka.slern Ben- 
gal Railway between Banshari and Sapotgram stations. 
These unprotected forests consi.st of patches of sal 
mixed with a .small proportion of other fire-resisting 
species on the best drained ground, while evergreen 
species occupy the moist land along the jhoras. On 
land not sufficiently well drained for sal nor moist en- 
ough to escape fires in the dry season there is usually 
nothing hut high grass. It w’as hoped that fire-protec- 
tion would cause the sal to spread into these grassy 
blanks, hut, though this may have happened at first, 
the .^/-hearing area has not extended much in the last 
20 years, at any rate there are no considerable areas 
under sal now which are not shown as being under sal 
in Mr. Haines’ stock-map made about 1898. What 
happened on the introduction of fire-protection was 
that evergreen species, formerly kept out by fires, not 
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only tilled up the Savannahs and so formed the present 
mixed forests, but also invaded the sal areas as an un- 
dergrowth. Either this invasion of evergreen si)ecics 
or some other result of fire-protection appears to have 
prevented the establishment of sal reproduction ; in 
many places where there is a good stock of mature 
sal, the sapling and pole stage is entirely absent. Gen- 
uine saplings, as distinct from coppice shoots, may 
almost be said not to exist in these forests and, in 
certain parts, even the existing sal appears to Ik dying 
out. 

If the above account of the development of these 
forests after fire-prolection is correct it would follow 
that, with the exception of sal, a few fire-resisting 
associates of sal and the evergreen forest in the imme- 
diate vicinity of jhoras, there would be no trees dating 
back before fire-protection, and such appears to lie the 
case. The linear enumeration carried out in the plains 
forests of Uie Huxa Range .showed that there were 
(omitting sal) only about six trees per acre over 4' in 
girth on an average over the whole area. In the nor- 
thern or waterless tract the average was about H and 
jn the southern about 5 to the acic. The prevalence 
of trees in the north — nearly all of them of fire-resist- 
ing species — may be due to the sau grass (Pollinnia 
filiata), which is common here, having mitigated the 
intensity of fires and so brought about a partial pro- 
tection earlier than elsewhere. 

If it is a fact that most trees other than sal are imma- 
ture, the volume of .such timliers must be increasing 
yearly. 

SUxlc of sal regeneration — iDr. Troup, in his valuable 
contribution on the "Forests of the iJuars", appended 
to the note published in FU5 by the Inspector-General 
of P'orests, discussed the problem of natural regenera- 
tion of sal at some length. Although his conclusions 
as summarised below, indicate the state of sal regene- 
ration over a decade ago, they hold gocnl even now and 
natural regeneration of sal is, as a rule, conspicuou.s by 
its absence. There are practically no established sap- 
lings of recent origin throughout the firc-protected 
forests of the Duars, though young seedlings or thin 
whippy shoots from the bases of former saplings whieh 
have been killed by suppression, are common enough 
in places; none of these appear ever to establish them- 
.selvcs as healthy .saplings. As an exception to the 
general rule saplings, presumably of recent origin, are 
to be found in the following situations ; — 

(1) Round the edges of the forest and along the 

sides of roads and lines (including fire-lines), 
previou.sly cleared and burnt, which have been 
abandoned as such and protected from fire for 
a few ycar.s. 

(2) On certain high-lying, well-drained localities in 

the plains, where the crop is open, and either 
the remnants of Savannah grass still exist or 
there i.s no heavy undergrowth ; such localities 
arc found generally on well-drained high 
ground near the banks of streams. 

(3) On the ridges and slopes of lower hills from 

Raimatong to Jainti. 

(4) On Savannah land (or fore.st with an under- 

growth of Savannajli grass) brought under 
fire-protection within recent years. 

(5) In a few of the drier sau grass areas of bhabar 

tract forest, where there are occasional gaps 
in the grass. 

Patches of natural sal along the 30th mile line in 
Buxa and in the Nilpara Reserve, the Biiri Basra Ex- 
tension and the Poro Extension continue to do well 
and appear to be extending slowly, but the total amount 
of established regeneration under the above exceptions 
is quite small. For all practical purposes, therefore, 


it may be said that natural regeneration of sal falls 
entirely to establish itself under existing conditions. 

Natural regeneration of miscellaneous species — ATain- 
jal and simal seedlings appeared in large numbers in 
a gra.s.sy area near Kodalbasti after an effort to stock 
the area with sal had failed. In an area adjoining the 
plantations at (iodamdabn, tun and sinial with a little 
sissu and some miscellaneous trees have formed prac- 
tically a fully stocked fore.st in an abandoned forest 
village site. 

Natural patches of tun and chiiaunc at Bhutri champ 
ill Panhari 12, udal, simal, tun, sidlia and pitali in Go- 
clamdahri and other places in the Stable Sissu Work- 
ing Circle of the last IMan, tun and (jokul m Sachaphu 
fore.sts near Bhutanghat, arc doing fairly well. 

Simal came uji plentifully on old alluvial soil in 
Rydak Extension. In riverain areas khair and sissu 
on recent deposits and siris on older deposits arc com- 
ing up in large numbers especially where grazing has 
been strictly controlled. 

Shade liearers like lali and lahsunc (Amoora and 
JJysoxylum spp.) are regeiicTating themselves almost 
everywhere. 


Injuries to which Forests are Liable 

Forests generally siifTer from the following 
common injuries : 

Climbers-- In the past cliinhers were a great 
source of injury to trees of all ages but, by inten- 
.sive climber-cutting, the mature and middle-aged 
crops have been practically freed from large 
woody climbers and will remain so, provided 
regular climbcr-culting is continued. 

Tn the old fuel coupes, tlie growth of the 
coppice lias licen seriously retarded because 
creepers were not cut in the first years after 
felling. 

In plantations, and more especially in young 
copi)ice after clear- felling, the growth of herba- 
ceous climbers is rapid and kowchxi {Miicuna 
pruriens) is particularly dangerous. At Nimati 
areas of sol have been completely covered and 
killed, and it has also caused damage in tlie 
coppice of the Nilpara Range. Simple cutting 
of this climber proved of little e/Tect as a check, 
and burning does not kill the roots. Burning 
to clear the area before tliis ]dant seeds followed 
by hoeing up of the roots has since been tried 
and promises well, (but entails considerable 
labour. 

Good results were obtained by pulling the 
kowchu plants out by the root. This climber is 
capable of killing sal 6 years old and 18 feet 
high and is a .serious menace to plantations which 
were regarded^ as established and out of danger. 
Kowchu seems to require a good deal of light 
to start with and generally establishes itself 
fir.st alongside a path. It remains to be seen 
whether it will attack a plantation in which 
Boga niedcloa has been sown. 
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Weeds — In young plantations grass and 
weeds grow very vigorously and cleaning is 
necessary. The remedy is clean cultivation by 
the villagers, and the planting of Boga medeloa 
(Tephrosia Candida) between the lines. The 
danger is negligible after fir.st three years, 
except in sal plantations. 

Fire — In the moister sal forests successful 
protection from fire over a period of years has 
resulted in such an increase in evergreen under- 
growth that the forest is now unburnable and 
even in the drier parts damage by fire nowadays 
is almost negligible for the same reason and no 
protective measures are necessary. 

In riverain forests complete fire-protection is 
imiiracticable and early burning is resorted to. 
This consists in setting fire to each patch of 
forest as soon as it will burn. Where this work 
is well done fire does little damage and Savan- 
nahas tend to fill in with trees — notably sidha — 
and undergrowth such as hhant {Clcrodcndron- 
inforhimitum ). 

Where railway lines run through the forest 
fire-traces are cut and liurnt early in the cobl 
weather. 

Grazing — There is little damage from gra- 
zing and no professional graziers arc allowed. 
'J'he ranges lieing comparatively small supervi- 
sion is easy and little illicit grazing goes on ex- 
cept during March and A\m\ in exceptionally 
dry seasons. Forest villagers and |)urchasers are 
allowed to graze a limited number of cattle. 

Krosion- Usually during the months of July 
and August when the monsoon is at its peak, the 
streams and rivers having their sources in the 
hills are in s])ate. Trees, boulders, etc. that are 
carried down get fixed at places on occasion and 
form snags. These snags sometimes gradually 
enlarge and act like ])artial dams. The courses 
of streams are thus diverted with the consequent 
erosion of banks. Earth movement is some- 
times re.sponsible for the change of course of the 
large rivers. 

Wind and Hailstorms —Large numbers of 
trees are occasionally uprt)oted by cyclonic 
winds, usually in the spring. Storms occur 
frequently in April and May, especially near the 
hills, and damage the young shoots of trees. 

The hailstorm of April 1919, was the most 
severe that has been known for many years in the 
district. I^art of North Borojhar Forest was 
entirely stripped of leaves. 

An exceptionally severe nor’wester struck 
the forests in the neighbourhood of (xadadhar 
and Nilpara on the 21st April 1936, and did con- 
siderable damage. 

Wild animals — In young plantations pig and 
deer are a serious menace and plantations must 
be fenced. 


Pigs attack sal seedlings especially during 
February and March of their second year, and 
some plantations have been completely des* 
troyed. 

Other species are not touched by pigs» but 
are liable to serious damage by deer which strip 
oflF the bark either by gnawing or rubbing. 
This applies especially to gamari and chickrassi 
(c.g., in Nilpara plantations). Wild goats also 
damage the plantations in the Baksi-Duar Range 
(c.g., in Tabgaon) 

Porcupines have been known to destroy row 
after row of siiml by undermining the plants 
and eating the roots. 

Rats and mice akso damage plantations by 
gnawing the roots of young seedlings, which 
are eaten off at the collar. 

Elephants and rhinoceros cause considerable 
damage to plantation fencing in many places 
with the result that other animals obtain easy 
entrance. They also trample down or uproot 
young plants and cause considerable damage to 
field crops in tamigya plantations. EleiJhants 
are very fond of chapalish and break down 
large trees in order to eat the branches. 

Bisons are .sometimes reported to be destruc- 
tive at Panbar i. 

Insects — 'fhe fun twig-borer (Hypsipyla 
rohusta) which also attacks chickrassi (c.g., in 
Nilpara and Rajahhatkhawa plantations) is a 
dangerous pest in young plantations. This 
insect, as well as the sal and gamari defoliators, 
is encouraged by pure croi)s. Portions of the 
1924 sal plantations at Poro and Nimati were 
attacked by defoliator in April and November 
1927. Extensive defoliation of sal in Panbari, 
South Borojhar, Buxa and Bhutri was noted 
almost every year between 1916 and 1920 and 
jjarticularly again in 1923. The gamari defo- 
liator has been noticed in the Rajahhatkhawa 
and Nilpara plantations and the tun defoliator 
in the Meiidabari and Sankos plantations. 

The longicorn beetle (floploccramhyx spin- 
icornis) attacks dead and sickly sal trees and 
uubarked logs. For protection against the 
.spread of the borer, sal logs are barked within 
a week of felling, but this is not done in the case 
of departmentally sawn trees. Damage from 
Ibis insect has recently been noticed also in sal 
plantation (c.g., the 1917 sal plantation at 
Kodalbasti), Damage by the sal borer was 
particularly noticeable all over the sal area in 
North and South Bholka forests, especially in 
the flood-affected patches of sal. The severity 
of attack was likely to increase but was minimi- 
sed in this area by an accidental fire in 1927- 
8 which killed many of the insects. Dead and 
dying sal trees have been extracted departmen- 
tally as far as possible, or sold by public auction, 
with a view to check the spread of this pest. 
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Fun ^ — Polyporus shoreat (the sal root fun- 
gus) is very prevalent. Damage ifrom this 
cause was again particularly noticed in the 
Nilpara Reserve where windfalls were found 
to have their roots entirely permeated with 
mycelium. This fungus has also been found to 
be damaging young sal plantation, both in Buxa 
and Jalpaiguri divisions. 


Gogun, aute 

Gokul 
Guenyhlo . 
Haldu {karam) 
Halonrc 
Harra 

Ilatipaila . 


The following is a 

working list of timber trees 


ordinarily- kept by 

the Forest Department of 

Jaman 

Jalpaiguri. 


Jamuna 

Vernacular names 

of species with their scien- 

Jhakrikath 

lific equivalents ; 

Jhingni (phalame) . 

Akhane 

Alangium begonia e folium Baill. 

Kabra (pakkar) 

Kadam 

Amaro 

Spopidias mangifera, Willd. 

Kainjal 

Amala . • • 

Umhlica officinalis, Gaertn. 

Kalikath . 

Ambake 

Jambosa formosa, Walp. 

Kalo kyamuna 

Amiltanki 

Bauhinia malabarica, Roxb. 

Kaihar, rukh (katha- 

Ankhataruwom 

Hcynca trijuga, Roxb. 

ri) 

*Anp (am) 

Mangifera indica, Linn. 

Katus 

Bajrant (Buk) 

Qucrcus lamellosa. Smith. 

Kawala 

Bandre (gante, ram- 


Khair 

phal) 

Gynocardia odorata, R. Br. 

Khanakpa 

Bange 

Bcrchemia dorilmnda, Wall. 

Khaniun 

Barahar (Bar) 

Picus bcngalensis, Linn. 

Khar an c 

Barra (Bahcra) 

Tcrminalia bclerica, Roxb. 

Khari 

Barkaunle (Barkau- 

Casearia graveolens, Dalz. 

Khirra . . A 

li) . . 

Khorsane 

Barkaunli (Chipli Kh- 


art) 

Aporosa dioica, Mucll. 

Kimbu 

Bhadrase . 

Hlacocarpus varunua. Ham. 

Koiralo 

Do. ... 

Do. lancaefolius, Roxb. 

Koksa 

Bhalayo 

Semccurpus anacardium, Linn. 

Kuail 

Kubindc 

Bhalukath (Bhalukat)Talauma hodgsoni. Ilk. f. & T. 

Kumbhi » . • 

Bohori 

Cordia obliqua, Willd. 

Kusum 

Kntmero (Palmer o) 

Borderi (sidha) 

Lagerstroeniia parvidora, Roxb. 

Kyamuna, kalo 

Buk 

Qucrcus lamellosa, Sm. 

Labsihi 

Chalta 

Dillcnia indica, Linn. 

Chanp ( Plains and 
foothills) 

Michelia champaca, Linn. 

Tula 

Chhatiwan 

Alstonia scholaris, R. Br. 

Labshi 

Chikrase 

Chtikrasia talmlaris, Adr. juss. 

Lahasunc, lahsunc 

Chilaune . 

Schima wallichii, Choisy. 

Do., kalcdjzho . 

Chiplekath 

Crataeva unilocuhris. Ham. 


Chiwari 

Basjiia butyraca, Roxb. 

Do., siposhikung 

Dabdabe 

Garuga pinnaia, Roxb. 

Lali . • • 

Dhamon 

Grctt^ia laeingata, Vahl. 

Lampate . 

Dudhi 

Wrlghtia tomentosa, Roem. 

Lapsi 

Dudila 

and Schult. 

Picus ncmoralis. Wall. 

Lather (chapalish, la- 
ttar, lator) . 

Dumri 

Picus glomcrata, Roxb. 

Gamar (gamari, kha- 

Gmclina arborea, Linn. 

Latikaram 

mari) 

Latikath 

Gayo 

Bridelia retusa, Spreng. 

Lepchekath 

Gmeri (sett quenyhlo) 

Premna bcngalensis, C. B. C. 

Mainakath (maina) 

Gobre . • • 

Bchinocarpus dasycarpus, Benth. 


Saurauja Roxburghii, Wall. 
/lilantlius grandis, Praiii. 
Callicarpa arbor ea, Roxb. 

Adina cord if alia, Hk. f. 

Lannca grand is. 

Tcrminalia chclmla, Rctz. 

Ptcro.\ per mum cLcerifolduM, 

Wind. 

Jambosa praecox, nov. comb. 
Syzygium jamffolanum, D.C. 
Phoebe lanceolaia, Nees. 
Myrsine semiserrata, Wall. 
Picus infectoiia, Roxb. 

Anthoi cphalus indieiis. A. R-ich. 
Bischofia javanica, Bl. 
Cephahinthus occidentalis, Luin. 
Olca dioicu, Roxb. 

Artocarpus integrifolia, Linn. 
i'astanopsis, Sl)l>. 

Maehilu\ Sj)]). 

.leaeia catechu. Willd. 

Uvodia vieliac folia, Benth. 

P'iLiis CHiiia, Ham. 

Sytnplocos spp. 

Ccltis tetraudo, Roxb. 
loliirrhcna anlidy^cni erica, Wall. 
Cinnamomum caudatum, Necs. 
Morns laezdgata, Wall. 

Pauhinia variegata, Linn. 

Picus hispida, Litni. 

Trrma orient alis, Bliiinc. 

Kydki calycmi, Roxb. 

Carcya arborea, Roxb. 
Baccauria sapida, Mucll. 
Litsaea polymlha, Jussi. 

Olca dioica, Roxb. 

Polvalihia simiarum, Benth & 
Hk. 

Stcrculia alata, R. Br. 

Pirmiana pallcns, K. Sch. 
Amoora rohituka, W. & A. 
D\snx\lum binectarifcrum, Hk. 
‘f. 

Do., procerum, Hicrn. 
Amoora wallichii. King. 
Diuibangu .wnneratioides, Ham. 
Spondias axillaris, Roxb. 

Artocarpus chuplasha, Roxb. 
llymenodictyon excclsum, Wall. 
Glochidion thomsoni, Hk. f. 
Polyalthia simiarum, Benth & 
Hook. 

Tetrameles nudidora, R. Hr. 
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Malagiri 

Cinnamomum cecidodaphne, 

Miessn. 

Mallata (malata) 

Macaranga dcnticulaia, Muell 
& Arg. 

Mandane 

Acrocarpus fraxinifolius, Ar- 
nott. 

Mauwa 

Bngclhardtia spicata, IJlume. 

Maya 

Briobotrya bengalcnsis, Hk. 

Nagesuri ( nageswar) 

Mrsua ferrea, Linn. 

Pahenle 

Neonaucleoi griffithh, Hk. f. 

Pakasaj 

Terminalia crenulata, Roth. 

Panchpaie 

Vitex hctrrophylla, Roxb. 

Panisaj 

Terminalia niyriocarpa, 11. & 
M. 

Parari 

Stereospermnm chelounidc.^. 

DC. 

Patmero 

Cryptocarya Horibunda, Nfcs. 

Patpaie 

Afrliosma ximplici folia, Walp. 

Phalame 

U’ahura tulmlata, Iloirn. 

P haled 0 

Brythrina tndira, Lamk. 

PhWphire 

Pirmiana colorata, R. P.r. 

Pipal 

PicHS religio.^a, Linn. 

Pitali irnmritha) 

Trnvia nudiHora, Linn 

Putli (PuHli) 

Acer laevigatum, Wall. 

Rumguiva 

Ramphal (bandre, ga- 

Knema lini folia, Warb. 

nte) . ‘ . 

Gynocardia adorala, R Br. 

Ranghhang 

Caryola ureas, Linn. 

Ritha 

Sapindus detergens, Wall. 

Runche 

Aciinodaphus obovata, Blumc. 

Sakhua (sal) , 

,Sh(}rca rohusta, Ciiaertn. 

Sal (sakhua) . 

Ditto, Gacrtn. 

Satisal 

Dalbergia latifoUa, Roxb. 

Setikath 

Bndospermum dhinesr, Bentb. 

Sidha (harden) 

Lagerstroemia parviflora, Roxb 

Simal 

SalmaJia lualabaricnw, D.C. 

Sindure 

Mallotus philippinensis, Mucll. 

Sinkoli, bhatc . 

C { nna m om u m o htusifoUum # 

Noc.s. 

Do., (Iczpat) 

Do., .tamnia, Nccs. 

Siris, kalo 

Albisjsia mnrghiato, Mcrr. 

Do., kaknr . 

Do., .odorati.wma, Bcnth. 

Do., seto 

Do., procera, Bcnth. 

Do., tat a (portka) 

Do., luclda, Bcnth. 

Sissu 

Dalbergia sissoo, Roxb. 

Sonalu (bandarlaia) 

Cas.da fistula, Linn. 

Siyalphusre 

Greivia Wall. 

Tanki 

Bauhinia purpurea, Linn. 

AmxUTaiiki 

Do., malabarica, Roxb. 

Tantri 

Dillenia prntagyun, Roxb. 

Tarsing 

B eilsch mied i a si k kimen sis , 

King. 

Do., thulo 

Do., roxburghiana, Nccs. 

Segun (Teak) . . 

Tectona grandis, Linn. 

Than 

Turpinia pomifera, DC. 

Timur 

Zaniho.vylum budrunga. Wall. 

Totola 

Oroxylum indicum. Vent. 

Tun, (toon) 

Cedrela tooua, Roxb. 

Udal ... 

Sterculia villosa, Roxb. 


FamiA— The district has always 'been famous 
for its big game and, though the heavy grass 
and reed jungle which is the favourite resort of 
wild animals is steadily diminishing owing to be 
extension of cultivation and tea, the sanctuary 
afforded by the numerous reserved forests will 
provide game from being killed out and the dis- 
trict will always afford good sport. The reserv- 
ed forests arc, apart from the private forest of 
the Baikunthapur Jungle Mahal on the cast of 
the ^J'eesta, from west to east, Apalchand, low- 
er Tondu, Upper Tondii, and Moraghat, all in 
the Jalpaiguri division, and Kodalbasti, Chilk- 
])atha, Panbari, Bamni, Buxa, Tashigaon, Jain- 
ti, Gangutia, Raimatong. Rajabhalkhawa, Bhut- 
ri. Rydak and Chii)ra, in the Cooch Behar and 
P»uxa Forest divisions. The game sanctuaries are : 
Garumara, which preserves, among other animals, 
the rhinoceros, the bison and the elephant; Chap- 
ramari, which is famed for birds. /I'he Cooch 
Behar Forest division of Jalpaiguri maintains 
the third sanctuary, Jaldapara which contains 
the Nilpara Forests also famed for the rhino- 
ceros. As in the case of flora, so in the case of 
fauna, the study of wild life in this district has 
suffered from its proximity to Darjeeling which 
offers so many attractions for study. No full 
inventory has been made out of either wild 
animals or birds or even butterflies of the Duars. 
Among the larger carnivora are the tiger, the 
leopard, and the clouded leopard. The tiger is 
found ah over the country east of the Teesta 
and very large ones have often been shot. One 
of the largest lengths has been 10' 2". Recent re- 
cords of animals shot will he available with the 
Divisional Forest Officer and the Duars Game 
Asscx'iation. 'I'here are several persons in the dis- 
trict greatly interested in the preservation of 
w^ild life. They produce much local lore. Shoots 
are organised at very short notice and every- 
body borrows everybody clse’s elephants without 
being under any oljligation to ask them to the 
shoot. For big shoots jotedars send their ele- 
phants on request, and the Deputy Commissioner 
himself has six elephants maintained l)y the 
(k)vernment. It is customary for the Deputy 
Commissioner to run a shoot every Christmas 
jointly with the Commissioner or at any other 
time that is convenient. There is usually a great 
deal of poaching and clandestine shooting of for- 
bidden game. 

The following list of (a) mammals, (b) birds, 
(c) reptiles, and (d) fish, is reproduced from 
D.H.E. Sunder’s Settlement Report of 1895, and 
should be read subject to correction. Natura- 
lists often forget to mention the packs of wild 
dog which roam the Buxa and Sachaphu forests 
and kill deer and sambur in large numbers. 
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(a) Mamtnals 


English Name 

Native Name 

Scientific Name 

Remarks 

1 

2 

3 

4 

The Bengal monkey Bandor 

The common Indian Bhaluk or Bhaloo 

• sloth-bear 

The Himalayan black- 
l^ear Hhaloo 

Macacus rhesus 

Ursus labiatus 

Do. T ibetanus 

Found ill the Buxa forests and Buxa hills. 
Found in the Waste-lands of Alipur and 
Bhalka tahsils, and in the forests east 
of the Jaldacca river. 

Ditto 

The hog-badgftr 

Khud-khudi Bhaluk 

Arctonyx collaris 

Seen in the waste-lands of Alipur tahsil. 
Is eaten by Mcches and Garos. 

The otter 

• 

Udh 

Lutra nair 

Found all along the small hill streams. 
They are captured in nets. Skins are 
collected and sold at Jalpesh mela. 

The tiger 

Go-hagha 

Felis tigris 

U.scd to he very common throughout the 
district. Are becoming scarce owing to 
increase of cultivation. The flesh is 

eaten by Santhals. The largest tiger 
hitherto shot in the district measured 
10' 2". 

The leopard 

Nc‘kra-l)agh 

I'elis pardus 

Found throughout the district. 

The clouded leopard 


Felis nebulosa 

Found only in the Buxa hills, but very 




rare. 

The leopard cat 

TTapa 

Felis hcngalensis 

(kmimon in the district 

The jungle cat 

Bhar-beli 

Felis chaus 

Ditto 

The civett cat 

Goindari 

Viverra zihetha 

Ditto 

The lesser civett cat 

Dalgoinda 

Viverra Malaccensis 

Ditto 

The jackal 

Sial 

Can is Aureus 

Ditto 

The wild dog 

Kuhak 

Canis (cuon) Rutilans 

Seen in the forests. 

The Indian fox 

Khak-siali 

\Tilpes Bengalcnsis 

Common throughout the district. 

The porpoise 

Sissu 

Platani.sta Ckingctica 

Found only in the Tista river. 

Crocodile 

Gharial 

. . 

Found in the Mujnai river. 

1'he l)lack squirrel 

Pankira) 

Sciunis Gigatiteus 

F'ound only in the forests ea.st of Buxa. 
Is getting rare. 

"J'he orange-bellied 
grey squirrel 

Ditto 

Scnirus Lokriah 

Ditto 

The common Indian • 
sc|uirrel 

Dhorea 

Scinrus Palmaram 

Common in the district 

The Indian porcupine 

Cheda 

I lystrix Icucura 

Ditto Is eaten by Meches, 

Garos and Rajhansis. 

The hispid hare 

Khagra-kata indoor 

Lepus hispidus 

l^'oiiiul in the district, but rare. 

The hare 

Shesha 

Lepuj? l^uficaudatus 

Common in the district 

The elephant 

Hati or Boiuia hali 

Klephas Indicus 

Found throughout the forests. 

Rhinoceros 

Hati gcra 

Rhinoceros Indicus 

F'ouiid in the forests ; also in swampy 
khas lands. Arc becoming scarce. Me- 
ches, Garos and Rajhansis eat the flesh. 

Ditto 

Kuku gera 

Rhinoceros Malayan 

Body rough and tulierculated. It has a 
viTy bad temper. 

Ditto 

Sheiig Shengi gcra 

K h inocer os M alayan 

Is small and ill-tempered. Shot in Dal- 
gaon forests, hut very rare. 

The wild pig 

Jungly sour or Bonnua 
soor. 

Sus Indicus 

Common throughout the district. The 
flesh is eaten by Rajhansis, Meches and 
Garos. 

The pigmy hog 

Thaguri soor 

Porcula salvania 

F'ound in the forests and waste lands bor- 
dering on them in the Alipur and Bhal- 
ka tahsils. 

The Indian antelope 

Talcsar harin 

Antelope bczoartica 

A few may be seen in the waste lands of 
- F'alakata, Alipur and Bhalka tahsils. 

The bison 

Ban-goru 

Gavaeus gaurus 

F'ound in the re.scrved forests. 

Ditto 

Mithun 

Gavaeus frontalis 

Found along the foot of the hills between 
the Toorsa and Rydak rivers. 

The wild buffalo 

Jungli bhais 

Bubalus ami 

Seen in the forests of the Bhalka and Ali- 
pur tahsils. Are now getting rare, 
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fa) Mammals (concld.) 


English Name 

1 

The sambhar 

The spotted deer 

The hog deer 
The swf'imp deer 
The barking deer 


Native Name 

2 

Ghous 


Chital or Boro khatiya 

Khatia 

Bara singha 

Sokra 


Scientific Name 
3 

Rusa aristotelis 
Axis maculatus 


Axis porcinus 
Rucervus Duvaucellii 
Ccrvulus aureus 
(b) Birds 

A list of the ^^ame birds found in the district is given below : 


Remarks 

4 

Found in the forests and khas lands east 
of the Toorsa river. 

Seen in the forests north of Bhalka and, 
Alipur tahsils. 

Common in the district. 

Ditto 

Common in the reserved forests. 


Serial 

No. 


English Name 

1 

Native Name 

2 

Scientific Name 

3 

Remarks 

4 


1 

The 

Indian pca-fowl 

Maur 

Pavo cristatus 

Common in the district, 
cially in the jungle 
ca.st of the Jaldacca 
Toorsa rivers. 

espe- 

lands 

and 


The 

Kalligc pheasant 

Kalligc 

Gallo])hasis albocrista- 
tiis 

Common in the forest north 
of Meenglas and also in the 
Buxa hills. 

3 

The 

Moonal Do. 

Bhap 

Lophophorus Impeya- 
nus 

Found In’tween Buxa 
Schinchula, but rare. 

and 

4 

The 

Red jungle fowl 

Bon charie 

Gall us ferrugineus 

C'ommon in the district, 
quenlly seen in the 

Frc- 

carly 


morning and after sunset 
in the Biixa forests between 
Jamguri and Minagaon 
along the road to Buxa. 


5 The Indian Bustard iCliarak champa Euphotlitis Edwardsii. Common in the winter months 

in grass jungle of high 
lands. 


6 

The 

Bengal floriken 

Chorros 

Sypheotidcs Bengalen- 

Ditto 

7 

The 

lesser floriken 

Ditto 

Sypheotides auritus 

Common between November 
and March in grass jungle 
of high land, cast of the 
Jaldatra and Toorsa rivers. 
Is rare in the Mynaguri 
tahsil. 

8 

The 

Black partridge 

Titri 

Francolinus vulgaris 

Found in the grass land in 
Falakata and Alipur tahsils. 
Ps getting .scarce owing to 
extension of cultivation. 

9 

The 

swamp Do. 

Koyar or kaher 

Ortygomis gularis 

Common in low grass lands 
east of Jaldacca river. 

10 

The 

Grey Do. 

Titri 

Ortygornis Ponticeri- 

Found in grass lands in Ali- 
pur, Falakata and Bhalka 
tahsils. 

11 

The 

Hill Do. 


Arboricola torqueola 

Found at Tashigaon 

Buxa. 

12 

The 

Grey quail 

Noda bhati 

Coturnix communis 

Common throughout the dis- 
trict. 

13 

The 

Button quail 

N oona bhati 

Turnix Sykesic 

Common in the district. 

14 

The 

Woodcock 


Scolopax rusticola 

Found in the district, but rare. 

IS 

The 

Snipe 

Cherka 

Gallinago Scolopaxi 

Common in mar.shv land thro- 
ughout the district, but not 
in large numbers. 

16 

"i'h: 

Painted snipe 

Chaha 

Rhynchoea Bengalen- 
sis 

Common in the district, and 
found all round the year. 

17 

The 

Jack Do. 

Do. 

Gullinago Gullinula 

Found in char lands of the 
Tista and Jaldacca rivers. 

18 

The 

Common wild 
goose 

Jungli Raj has 

Anser cincreus 

Found during the winter mon- 
ths on the Tista and Jalda- 
cca char lands. Has been 


shot in jheel at Falakata. 
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(b) 

Birds (cone Id.) 


Serial 






No. 


English Name 

Native Name 

Scientific Name 

Remarks 


1 

2 

3 

4 

19 

The 

Mallard 


Anas boschas 

Found during the winter 





month.s on the Tista and 






Jaldacca char lands. Has 
l>ccn shot in jhed Falakata. 

20 

The 

Brahminy duck 

Chakwa 

Taclorna rutila 

Connnon throughout the cold 




weather on char lands o£ all 
large streams. 



21 

The 

Widgeon 


Anas pcncIoi>c 

Ditto 

22 

The 

Pintial Duck 


Dafila acuta 

Ditto 

23 

The 

red-crested poch- 
ard 


Fuligula rufma 

Ditto 

24* 

The 

Merganser 


Mergus castor 

Ditto 

25 

The 

Blue-winged teal 


Qiierqiiedula crccca 

Ditto 

26 

The 

Teal 


Ditto 

Ditto 

27 

The 

Whistling leal 

Saroli 

Deiidrocygna major 

Common in all j heels in the 

1 "Ti’o iIlt f.rrcru n-i 


district. Lnys its cpps in 
.short prass (cliia) on hiph- 
lands 


28 

The 

Cotton teal 

Narcli or nakatkheri 

Dendroeygna awruree 

C'omnion in the district. Oc- 





cupies ahandoned nests of 
other birds on high trees 
and lays its eggs in them. 


29 

The 

Bittern 


Piotaurus stellaris 

T'Oiind on hanks and chars of 





large rivers ; also on edges 






('i j heels. 

30 

The 

Curlew 

(iang-tili 

Nuniinius .Arqiiata 

Ditto 

31 

The 

Golden plover 

Itali 

C'haradrius longipes 

C'ommon in the district thro- 
ughout the cold weather, 
lias been seen on fields up 
to July 

32 

The 

Imperial pigeon 

Hukus 

Carpophaga Sylvatica 

Found in the forests. 

33 

The 

green pigeon 

Harial or harital 

C'roeopiis i)hoenii:optc- 

Common in the district. 
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fc) Reptiles 

List of snakes found in the WesU‘rn Diuirs : 


Serial 


English Name 

Native Namt 

Scientific Name 

No. 


1 

2 

3 

1 


Cobra 

(hmia 

Naja Tnpuflians 

2 


Do. (dusky variety) 

Alath 

nj)lnophagas Elaps 

3 


Chain viper 

Dhamna Bora 

I ).ihoia Kiisselli 

4 


C(^mmon grass snake 

fdiemtia 

I’tyas nuicosns 

5 


Dhamin 

B.dicra 

6 


Echio 

C'hi>koria Bora 

I'ichis C'arinata 

7 


Krait 

Sakai 1 


8 


Do. 

Kansorka 

Thingarns 1^'asciatus 

9 


Do, 

Chengtia Bora 

Pnngariis Ckx^nileus 

10 


Pit viper 

Kheri 

'rnmcresiiriis Carinatiis 

11 


Python 

Parhaliya Bora 

Pvtlion inohirus 

12 


Waiter-snake 

I )hora 

1 lydrophis (irassicollis 



(jcl) Fish 


The rivers abound in 

fish of various kinds, of 

The sniallcr .streams ; 

Lilioiind in fish of .several 

which the mahseer and rohii 

are the best. Good 

s]iecics, of which the 

native names are given 

mahseer fishing is to be had where the Jaldacca, 
Toorsa, and Rydhak first debouch from the hills. 

'l)ck)W 


(1) Ruhit or 

Rohu, 

(2) Chital, (.1) Hoal, 

(4) Tor or Tore - three kinds, I'l.-j.. Angitorc, Jongo- 

tore and Putitore, (5) 

Koorsha, 7 He., Chandan KfKirsha, 

Pani Koorsha, (6) Tiaos or 

Kal liaos, (7) Sal or Ga- 


zar, (8) Soul, (9) Airli, (10) Bap Airh, (11) Mapur, (12) Singi, (13) Tengra, 7'frr., Moja Tciigra, Lallua 
Tengra, and Kooji Tengra, (14) Taki, Sati or Toopkooni, (15) Koi, (16) Khoclsha, (17) Khnrikati or 

Bheda or Dhoodorgali, (18) Chanda, (19) Ilis or Ilsa, (20) Bhanirna. (21) Kaccheng or Rack, (22) Klanga, 
(23) Kuchia, (24) Bacha, 7^’r., Ful Bacha, Naria Bacha, (25) Foli, (2'6) Puhda, (27) Khata, znc , l^urra 
Khata, Deo Khata, (28) Katna (29) Khotti. (30) Bhot-khotti, (ill) Borcli, (32) Cheng, 7'/rr., Durlna 
Cheng, Hooloo Cheng and Boora Cheng, (%33) T.sla, Burra Isla, Satasi Isla, Bhath Isla, Kala Isla, 

(34) Bairn, (35) Koochia and Tara Koochia, (36) Gochi, vie., Chhota Cochi, Faina (lochi, Tooree Go- 

chi, (37) Balia, (38) Batasi, (39) Darika, (40) Bhole or Bhol, (41) I'cpa, (42) Pandas, (43) Chella, (44) 

Puti, (45) Baspata, (46) Khorsola, (47) Mowka, (48) Ahela, (49) Cheka, (50) Baghi, (51) Poya, Ghoor- 
poya, Jhuri-poya, (52) Moogroosh, (53) Ghora, (54) Pogol, (55) Gothab, (56) Dhakra, (57) Badangi or 
Chapti, (58) Lengsa, (59) Tita, (60) Khoota. 
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As already mentioned afxjve. the Chapramari 
sanctuary is specially famous for birds. In the 
course of two days in March 1935 H.B. O'Don- 
nell and C.M. Jnglis observed the following 
birds from the verandah of the forest bungalow 
of Chapramari forest, without actually going into 
the forest. It is obvious that as a route of migra- 
tion for birds, the district is especially 'suitable 
for observation : 

1 The Northern Indian Jungle Crow 

2 The Kastern Himalayan I rec pie 

3 'Fhc Indian Sultan Tit 

4 The Cinnamon-bellied nuthatch 

5 I'he Himalayan velvet fronted nuthatch 

6 The Himalayan black bulbul 

7 I'he Himalayan brown-eared bulbul 

8 The Bengal red vented bulbul 

9 The Bengal red-whiskered bull)ul 

10 The Himalayan blackcresled yellow bulbul 

11 The Indian Magpie-Robin 

12 The Common Verditer Mycatcher 

13 The Northern Indian Pdacknaped 

Flycatcher 

14 d'he Northern (ireybacked slirikc 

15 d'he Indian Scarlet Mini vet 

16 The Northern Bronzed Drongo 

17 The liulian Haircrested Drongo 

18 The Indian Lesser Racket-tailed Drongo 

10 Thv Burmese Tailor Bird 

20 1'lie Indian Pdackbeaded Oriole 

21 d'he Indian Crackle or Hill Myna 

22 The Indian (ireyheaded Myna 

23 d'he Common Indian Myna 

1'he followinij is a list (»f fish obtained 
Ikmgal : 

Local Name 

1 Cdiela 

2 ('thol 

3 Joia 

4 Bhola 

5 Koksa 

6 Koksa 

7 Chabli 

8 Nii)ati 

9 Banspata 

10 Darika 

11 Dankoni 

12 Mowrala 

13 Utta 

14 Kanchan puti 

1 5 Katli or Bhorkol . . 

16 Mahasol 

17 Kiirti 

18 Punti 

19 Ihinti 

20 Katla 

21 Mrigala 

22 Kharke bala 

23 Bhangua 

24 Kursha 

25 Katal Kushi 

26 Kurchi 


24 The Indian Jungle Myna 

25 The Indian Tree Pipit. 

26 The Indian Yellowbacked Sunbird 

27 The Indian scarlet-backed Flower-pecker 

28 The Assam Blacknaped Wood-pecker 

29 The Eastern Himalayan small yellownaped 

Woodpecker 

30 The Darjeeling Pigmy Woodpecker 

31 The Assam Lineated Barbet 

32 The Blue-throated Barbet 

33 The Indian Blue-eared Barbet 

34 'I'he Large Burmese Paroquet 

35 The Indian Redbreasted Paroquet 

36 The Broad-l)illed Roller 

37 The Indian White-breasted Kingfisher 

38 'Phe Ncjial Longtailed Nightjar 

39 The Himalayan Redlegged Falconet 

40 The Crested Serpent Ragle 

41 The Pintailed green Pigeon 

42 The Indian Rufus 'Purtledove 

43 'fhe Indian vS])otted Dove 

44 'Phe Common Red Jungle Fowl 

45 'Phe Black Stork 

46 The Indian Pond-Heron or Paddy-bird 

47 'Phe Cuckoo Shrike 

48 'I'he Blue-ibearded Bee-eater 

49 'Die Chloropsis Hardwickii 

50 'Phe Long tailed Broadbill 

51 'Phe Large Racket-tailed Drongo 

52 'Phe (jreen Magpie 

53 'Phe Cock Purple Sunbird 

54 The Chcstnut-lieaded Bee-eater 

55 The Hoopoe 

by courtesy of the Director of Fisheries, West 

Scientific Name 

Chela bacaila (Ham) 

Bariliiis barna (Plam) 

Barilius hendelisis van chedra (Ham) 

Barilius (Raiamas) bcla (Ham) (Hill trout) 
Barilius shacra (Ham) 

Barilius vagra (Ham) 

Danio aequipinnatus (McClell) 

Danio dangila (Ham) 

Danio devario (Ham) 

Esomus danrious (Ham) 

Rasbora daniconius (Ham) 
Amblypharyngodon mola (Ham) 

Barbus chagunio (Ham) 

Barbus conchonius (Ham) 

Barbus (Lissoche ilus) dukai (Day) 

Barbus putitoora (Ham) 

Barbus sarana (Ham) 

Barbus stigma (Cuv and Valo) 

Barbus titius (Ham) 

Catla catla (Ham) 

Cirrhina mrigala (Ham) 

Cirrhina reba (Ham) 

Labeo boga (Ham) 

Labeo Kalbasu (Ham) 

Labeo dero (Ham) 

Labeo gonius (Ham) 
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Local Name 

27 Utti 

28 Rui 

29 Manwa 

30 Badangi 
,31 Titari 

32 Poia 

33 Magur 

34 Singi 

35 Pabda • 

36 Boal 

37 Chega 

38 Bacha 

39 Muribacha 

40 Tengra 

41 Air 

42 Tengra 

43 Botsinghi 

44 Botcngra . . . . ' . . 

45 Kunkati 

46 Kankla 
.47 Chanda 

48 Chanda 

49 Koi 

50 Botkoi 

51 Dudhunklial 

52 Khalisha 

53 Cheng 

54 Sal or Gajari 

55 Taki 

56 Dudu cheng 

57 Shal 

58 Tepa, Puffer 

59 Bam 

60 Turi 

61 Goichi 

62 Kiipchia 

63 Khora 

64 Chital 

65 Pholui 

The numerous rivers and streams in the dis- 
trict contain many varieties of fish of which the 
masheer, rohu and katli are the biggest. Other 
large species are the chital, boal, kalbaus, karusa, 
and raicheng. There arc very few families who 
live solely by fishing, but Rajbansis, Muhamma- 
dans, Medics, and Nq^alis, all catch fish in addi- 
tion to their other occupations. Meches poison 
fish in small rivers and still water; they use a 
jungle creeper called Ru-gabdi ; which they cut 
into pieces about a ifoot in length; these pieces 
are tied into a bundle and well beaten in the 
water. Mahseer fishing used to be particularly 
good in the higher reaches of the Jaldhaka, Torsa, 
Raidak and Sankos rivers and big fish are still 
caught occasionally. The Jalpaiguri Duars 
Game Association has done creditable work to 
preserve fisheries and fish from indi.scriminate 
destruction in the sanctuaries. 

Climate— The seasons in the Jalpaiguri dis- 
trict follow generally the course of those o-f other 
districts in the plains but, owing to its proximity 


Scientific Name 
I/abeo pangusia (Ham) 

Labeo rohita (Ham) 

Rohtee cotio (Ham) 

Semiplotuz semiplotns (MC.CII) 

Psilorhynchus balitora (Ham) 
Lepidoi'ephalichthys guntea (Ham) 

Clariiis batrachus (Linn) 

Hetcropneustes fossilis (Bloch) 

Callichroiis pabda (Ham) 

Wallagonia attu (Bloch) 

Chaca chaca (Ham) 

Kutropiichthys vacha (Ham) 

Pseiideutropius murius ( Ham) 

Mystiis cavassius (Ham) 

Mytiis scenghala (vSykes) 

Mystus cavassius ( I lam ) 

Olyra kempi ( Chaudhuri ) 

Erethistes elongatus ( Hav ) 

Erethistes hara (Ham) 

Xenentodon cancila (Ham) 

Ambassis nama (Ham) 

Ambassis ranga (Ham) 

Anabas testndineiis (Pilocli) 

Badis bad is (Ham) 

Nandus nandns (Ham) 

Trichogastcr fasciatus (Bl. and Sehn.) 

C )phiccphalus gachua (Ham) 

( )phicephalus M arulius ( 1 1 am ) 

Ophicei)halus punctaUis ( P>locb) 

Opbicephalus .stewartii (Playfair) 
()phicej)halus striatus (Bloch) 

Tetraodon cntcutia (Ham) 

Mastacembehis armalus (T.accp) 
Mastacembcliis Pancahis ( 1 1 am ) 
Rhynchobdella acubeak ( Bloch) 

Amphipnoiis cuchia (Ham) 

(_)adusia chapra (Ham) 

Notoplerus chitala (Ham) 

Notopterus notoi)lenis (Pall) 

to the hills, the rainfall is much heavier and the 
temperature is rarely excessive. Novem])er, De- 
cember, and January are the driest motiths. 
though even in these some rain usually falls. In 
consequence of this heavy and wides])rcad rain- 
fall the district never ])resents a dried-up a])i)ear- 
ance but is always green and the growth of ve- 
getation is most luxuriant. 4'he t‘arly cold weather 
months are delightful, the atmos])liere is clear and 
fine view’s of the snows are seen; in January and 
February it is colder and B“i^rc are often slight 
mists; by the end of March it begins to get 
warmer, and is very hot in April, in years when 
the rainfall is light in that month. In May the 
average rainfall is about 12 inches and the month 
is usually comparatively cool ; the rains are very 
heavy in June. July and August, and the atmos- 
phere is saturated with moisture. 

Jalpaiguri has an unenviable reputation for 
fever; in the tract adjoining Rangpur, a very 
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severe type of malarious fever is prevalent, while 
in the Western Duars the dreaded black-water 
fever once claimed many victims. 

Temperature — Temperature is rarely exces- 
sive. It is lowest in January; by April the mean 
temiHjrature rises and after that it {gradually 
increases till it reaches its hij^hest point in July 
and Auf^iist. Tlie mean maximum ternperature 
ficcurs in April ; the mean minimum is lowest in 
January. 

At Huxa Cantonment the climate is quite 
di lie rent ; the rainfall is heavier and even in the 
hottest weather punkhas are not used and blan- 
kets are necessary at ni^ht. Tlie tea j^arden area 
Ut the north of the district is j^enerally cooler 
than the tracts west of the Tecsta river. 

Rainfall The heaviest rainfall in the Jal])ai- 

j^uri district is at tlie fofit of the hills, and the 
lowest in the south on the borders of Ran^mr. 
'J'he town of Jalpai^iiri occui»ies a position 
interniediafe between the two, and though it has 
a heavier rainfall than Darjeeling, the fall is 
much less than in the north of the Western 


Duars. Rain falls in almost every month of the 
year; it is lightest in the cold weather months, 
rather more heavy in March, and increases consi- 
derably in April. May may almost be considered 
a rainy month and precipitation is often very 
heavy. From June to September rainfall is 
general ; the monsoon current flows northwards 
and is deflected towards the west in Northern 
Bengal so that the prevailing direction of the 
wind at Jaljiaiguri during the rains is east or 
south-east. During this period the rainfall in 
the beginning of this century at Jalpaiguri was 
119.41 inches, at Alipur Duar 122.^, at Buxa 
Cantonment 176.76 and at the Sam Sing tea 
garden, about 1,500 feet above sea-level, 184.55 
inches. In the south at Debiganj, the average 
w^as only 69.65. Out of the highest recorded 
rainfalls was 249.92 inches at Buxa in 1903. 
< )ne of the driest years at Jalpaiguri was 1900, 
when the rainfall was only 84 inches. 

D.M.K. Sunder in the vSettlement Report o^f 
1895 gives two interesting tables of rainfall :n 
Jaljiaiguri and Buxa Duar. These tables are 
reprinted below : 


Jvainfall in Jalpaiguri, 1889-93 
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1890 



1891 



1892 



1893 


MONTHS 


Mini- Mean 

Afa.x i- 

Alini- 

Alcan 

Maxi- 

A1 mi- 

Mean 

A Taxi - 

Mini- 

• Alcan 

Alaxi- 

M ini- 

Mean 


tnum 

mum 


mum 

mum 


mum 

mum 


tnupn 

mum 


nium 

mum 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

January 

(>\ 

51 

56 


53 


74 

50 

62 

75 

52 

63 

70 

49 

60 

February 

71 

50 

61 


52 


75 

49 

62 

79 

53 

66 

70 

49 

60 

March 


58 

72 

87 

57 

72 

81 

57 

69 

87 

61 

74 

80 

57 

68 

April 

<n 

65 

78 

88 


78 

90 

66 

78 

90 

71 

80 

85 

68 

77 

May 

90 

60 

80 

88 



84 

70 

77 

85 

72 

78 

89 

73 

81 

J line 

87 

71 

79 

85 

73 

79 

87 

75 

81 

87 

75 

81 

87 

75 

81 

July 

88 

74 

81 

86 

75 

81 

88 

77 

82 

87 

76 

82 

86 

76 

81 

August 

88 

75 

81 

85 

75 

80 

89 

76 

83 

86 

75 

81 

88 

76 

82 

September 

86 

72 

79 

85 

74 

79 

89 

7ti 

82 

88 

76 

82 

86 

75 

81 

October 

87 


78 

84 

()8 

76 

85 

66 

76 

86 

68 

76 

86 

71 

79 

November 

83 

()3 

73 

80 

59 

69 

82 

58 

70 

81 

59 

70 

81 

61 

71 

December 


55 


74 

53 

64 

78 

52 

65 

75 

52 

63 

74 

50 

62 






I'^ain 1 

fall in 

Buxa 

I Jiiar, 

1889-93 






January 

67 

63 

65 




56 

67 

61 

59 

62 

61 

54 

55 

54 

Fcliruary 

64 

63 

64 

70 

()9 

70 

58 

t>8 

63 

59 

56 

57 

56 

58 

57 

March 

75 

73 

74 

71 

73 

72 

63 

fnS 

65 

68 

72 

70 
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69 
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75 

75 
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69 

76 
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76 
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77 

73 

77 

75 
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75 
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80 

77 

75 

81 

78 
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79 

77 
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78 

76 

77 
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78 
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75 

78 

77 
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79 

77 

71 

74 
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78 
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78 

76 

74 

81 

78 

78 

76 

77 

73 

73 

73 
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75 

75 

72 
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74 

76 

83 

79 

77 

83 

80 

76 

74 

75 

October 

76 

73 

74 


74 

71 

67 

75 

71 

72 

74 

73 

69 

78 

74 

November 

72 

69 

71 

62 

69 

66 

61 

72 

66 

65 

65 

65 

65 

68 

67 

December 

67 

64 

66 

70 

76 

73 

56 

69 

63 

60 

61 

61 

56 

63 

59 

Jle sui^jilemented the above tables by a third 
table of rainfall at three places in Alipur Duars 

subdivision, 
next page : 
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Annual Rainfalls in 123 Tea Gardens in Jalpaiguri District, 1923-52 — contd. 
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Annual Rainfalls in 123 Tea Gardens in Jalpaifi^ri District, 1923-52 concld. 
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HISTORY 

The history of the district of Jalpaiguri con- 
tains little that does not come incidentally in the 
history of Assam or the large tract of country 
in the north-east called Pragjyotish. In weaving 
a history for the district the chief source so far 
has been Francis Buchanan Hamilton whose 
writings have been successively mutilated by W. 
W. Hunter, Glazier and J. F. Gruning. The 
full account of Francis Buchanan Hamilton, as 
was available from Martin's Eastern India, is 
reprinted as an ap])endix elsewhere in this 
volume. There is very little with which to supple- 
ment his account. A brief history of the 
Bhutanese war has already been given. 

British rule— After the annexation of the 
Duars in November 1864, they were divided into 
the Eastern and Western Duars, the former of 
which now forms part of the district of Goalpara 
in Assam. The Western Duars was divided into 
thr(*e tahsils, vi ::. : — the Sa<lar, comprising the tract 
of country l)etween the Tista and Torsa rivers 
with its headquarters at Mainaguri, the Buxa 
tahsil extending from the Torsa to the vSankos 
rivers with its head(juarters at Alipur; and the 
Dalingkot tahsil, which includes the mountainous 
part of the annexed territory. F. A. Donough, 
Assistant Commissioner, was deputed to Maina- 
guri for iTiminal and civil work and was suc- 
ceeded, after a few months, by J. Tweedie, who 
was appointed in 1866 the first Deputy Com- 
missioner of the Western Duars. Donough then 
went to Buxa as Civil Officer and was succeeded 
in 1867 by Colonel Hedayat Ali Khan. In 1867- 
8 Buxa was formed into a regular subdivision. 
In January 1867 the Dalingkot tahsil was trans- 
ferred to the Darjeeling district and at the same 
time the criminal jurisdiction of the Titalya sub- 
division oif Rangpur, comprising the police circles 
of Boda, Sanyasikata (now Rajganj) and 
Fakirganj (now Jalj)aiguri), was made over to 
the Deputy Commissioner of the Western Duars, 
the civil and revenue jurisdiction remaining with 
Rangpur. This arrangement lasted until January 
1st, 1869, when the Titalva subdivision was 
separated completely from Rangpur (with the 
exception of the civil juri.sdiction) and was uni- 
ted to the Western Duars to form the district of 
Jalpaiguri. The Deputy Commissioner removed 
his headquarters from Mainaguri to Jab)aiguri 
town, on the west bank of the Tista, and the dis- 
trict was divided into two subdivisions — the Sadar, 
which included the former Titalya subdivision 
and that part of the Western Duars, which lies 
between the Tista and the Jaldhaka rivers; and 
the Falakata subdivision which comprised the 
rest of the Buxa subdivision, the headquarters 
of the Subdivisional Officer being removed from 
Buxa to Falakata. The headquarters of this 
subdivision were again transferred to Alipur in 
1876. On April 1st, 1870, the civil jurisdiction 
of the Titalya subdivision was vested in Jalpai- 
guri and the Patgram police circle was transferr- 
ed to the Falakata subdivision,. In 1874-5 Pat- 


gram was attached to the Sadar subdivision, and 
since this change, the Jalpaiguri district has re- 
mained unaltered. The changes brought about by 
the Partition of 1947 have already been described. 

THE PEOPLE 

It has been stated already that the Jalpaiguri 
district consists of two well defined parts, viz , : — 
the permanently settled parganas which used to 
form part of Rangpur, and the Western Duars 
which were annexed in 1865 at the time of the 
Bhutan war. 

Early Censuses — The first attempt to enumer- 
ate the people was made in 1858-9, at the time 
of the Revenue Survey of Rangpur, when a rough 
census was held and it was found that the popu- 
lation of the permanently settled part of the 
Jalpaiguri district was 189,067 ; there is nothing 
to show how the enumeration was made, and the 
Deputy Commissioner reported in 1870 that he 
was of ojjinion that the estimate was too low. 

1 1 is views were proved to be correct by a census 
taken in 1871-2. It was found impossible to 
conduct a simultaneous census and a gradual 
enumeration was made which lasted throughout 
the cold weather ; great difficulties were ex- 
perienced owing to the illiterateness oif most of 
the village headmen, who were appointed enu- 
merators, and to the widely scattered hamlets, 
called by the same name, which together con- 
stituted a mauza. The work was, however, 
pushed through and the population was found 
to be 327,985 inhabiting an area of 1,026 square 
miles, giving an average density of 320 to the 
.square mile. Between 1872 and 1891 there were 
various changes of jurisdiction so that the varia- 
tions in the population cannot be accurately 
stated ; it does not appear that there was any 
increase during 1881-1911, but it must be remem- 
bered that there was a steady drift of the people 
into the Western Duars where the land was 
fertile and the rates of rent low, and to a less 
extent into the Siliguri subdivision of the 
Darjeeling c^jstrict. 

The Western Duars — At the close of the 
Bhutan war, a survey of the Western Duars was 
made in 1865-7, and rough estimate made by 
the Survey Officers returned the population at 
49,620. It cannot be exix‘cted that this census 
was very accurate, but the country had long 
suffered from the depredations of the Bhutias, 
and it is probable that many of the inhabitants 
left their homes temporarily during the war. 
In 1870 the Deputy Commissioner made the first 
settlement of the Western Duars and conducted 
a special census in connection with it ; this showed 
the population to be 100,111. After making 
due allowances for errors in Jhe enumeration 
made in 1865, it is clear that a migration of the 
people of the neighbouring districts to the fertile 
waste lands of the Western Duars began as soon 
as British rule ensured the safety of life and 
property. Subsequent censuses showed an even 
more remarkable increase of population; in 1881 



it had increased to 182,687, in 1891 to 296,348 
and in 1901 to 410,606. 

Jalpaiguri, and to a smaller extent Darjeeling, 
have registered the most impressive increases in 
population since 1872, and the Statement below 
is* a record which surpasses even the most specta- 
cular increases in Howrah, 24-Parganas or 
Calcutta. During 1872-1921 the population of 
the district increased by 244.2 per cent., which 
for individual police stations mounted higher and 
higher as one went farther east until in Kalchini, 
Alipur Duars and Kumargrarn the increment 
amounted to the fantastic figure of 1,042*3 i^r 
cent. The centrally situated police stations 
increased by as much as 300 to 700 j)cr cent. 
Between 1901 and 1951 the increase was a little 
less stupefying but very impressive, nevertheless, 
being as much as 298.3 per cent, in Kalchini. 
The over all increase for the district was 67.8 
per cent. The growth between 1921 and 1951 
was the least, amounting roughly to a little over 
1.0 per cent, per annum indicating that immi- 
gration of labour in the tea gardens ahd of 
cultivators in the forests and agricultural spaces 
had already reached a very substantial level in 
1921. It is easy to appreciate the great change 
that has come over the population of the district 
in the course of eighty years and the polyglot 
character of the immigrant population. 

Jalpaiguri comprises two distinct tracts, vie., 
(1) the regulation portion, formerly part of a 
subdivision of Rangpur, which includes all the 
country that lies west of the Tista; (2) the 
Western Duars taken from Bhutan after the war 
of 1864-5 or all the country cast of the Tista. 
The first or regulation tract has been long settled, 
and except in the north, it had a if airly dense 
population. The second or what was so long the 
‘non-regulation’ area east of the Tista, on the 
other hand, was very sparsely populated when 
first acquired. The former tract was decadent 
until very recently, while the latter is very 
]3rogressive. The first tea garden was opened 
in 1874 and others followed so rapidly that in 
1881 there were 47 tea estates with 5,637 acres 
under tea. In 1891 there were 79 gardens with 
35,683 acres of tea, and in 1901, 235 gardens 
with 76,403 acres. Apart from the tea gardens, 
the settlement of land for ordinary cultivation 
progressed rapidly; the rates of rent were very 
low, and cultivators were attracted not only from 
the police stations west of the Tista, but also 
from Rangpur and Cooch Behar. During 1891- 
1901 the settlement of lands in the Duars for 
ordinary cultivation continued to progress. The 
crops were good and the growing demands for 
labour met by extensive importation from other 
places. The Bengal Duars railway line com- 
menced in 1893 connecting Domohoni to Dam 
Dim and Lataguri to Ramshai, and a workshop 
was opened in connexion with the former, em- 
ploying nearly 1,000 workmen. There were no 
specially serious outbreaks of epidemic disease, 
but fever was always prevalent and in eight out 


of the ten years the district figured amongst six 
districts with the highest recorded mortality from 
fever in the State. During 1901-11 the central 
police stations filled up rapidly, and cultivation 
extended in Alipur Duars in every direction. 
There was a constant stream oif immigration 
attracted by the fertility of the land and the 
lowness of the rents. The Dam Dim-Odlabari- 
Bagrakot railway line o])ened in BX)l-2 and the 
Mal-Clialsa-Ohengmari-Dalgaon-Madarihat line 
in 1901-3, Between 1911 and 1921 the Chalsa- 
Matiali line wa.s opened in 1918 and almost all 
that was not taken uj) for tea or remained re- 
.served forest was brought under cultivation. 
But the increase during 1911-21 was very much 
less than in the 20 years before. The reason 
was tlial the tea industry ever since 1898 did not 
flourish as it had done earlier. The birth rate 
ran coinj)aratively high but the district being 
very malarious, the death rate was also very high 
and would be higher still but for the careful 
attention given hy tea garden managers to the 
health of their labour. During 1921-M the agri- 
cultural t)opulation suffered from distress caused 
by the very low price t)f tobacco. New tea 
gardens were opened in Sadar, Kumargrarn, 
Aladarihat and Kalchini jxdice stations. Public 
health measures grcatlv improved during the 
decade. During 1931-41 Alipur Duars subdivi- 
sion saw steacly immigration and in 1931-3 
several miles of railway line were extended from 
Domohoni to Barnesgbat and elsewhere. The 
fall in agricultural prices hit the population 
towards the end of the decade hut with the open- 
ing of the Far Kastern Front in 1942 Jalpaiguri 
and especially Alij)iir Duars subdivision sprang 
into sudden importance. A number of large air 
strips were built all over the Duars and Alipur 
Duars sulidivision and the towns were practically 
rid of malaria by army efforts. 'J'he roads were 
improved and the tea industry ])rosi)ered as never 
before. In the 1943 famine although the district 
of Jalpaiguri itself remained unaffected, it attract- 
ed distressed i)ers(jns from Rangpur. There 
was a devastating flood in the Tista in June 1950 
which completely submerged 56 mauzas in 
Mainaguri and Mai jK)lice stations and 3 wards 
of Jalpaiguri municipality. An area of about 
30 square miles was affected on either bank of 
the river and although the loss of human lives 
was small, 4,135 families with a population of 
17 >779 were affected, 3,163 head of cattle were 
lo.st and 25,460 maunds of foodgrains were 
destroyed. vStanding jute and paddy over about 
1,154 acres were lo.st and 1,171 houses damaged. 
Large settlements of Displaced persons were 
made in Rajganj and Jalpaiguri; the most im- 
portant being Phatapokhori midway on the road 
between Siliguri and Jalpaiguri. The district 
has seen a great deal of activity since 1947 on 
account of the new Assam Rail Link Project, the 
development of Alipur Duar town as a large 
railway centre, and several road building projects 
connecting Assam and the Duars. 
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The following statement illustrates the progress of the tea industry in Jalpaiguri district: 

Statistics of tea in Jalpaiguri, 1874*1 951 




Total 


Average yield 




Year 

No. of tea 

area in 

Approximate 

in lbs. per acre 

Number of 

labourers 

employed 


gardens 

acres 

yield 

of mature 

t " — — 





under tea 

in lbs. 

plants 

Permanent 

Temporary Total 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1874 

1 





• 


1881 

47 

5,637 






1891 

79 

35,683 





, , 

1901 

235 

76,403 

31,087,537 

441 

47;365 

21,254 

68,619 

1911 

191 

90,859 

48,820,637 

583 

56.693 

18,622 

75,315 

1921 

131 

n2,m 

43,287,187 

426 

86.693 

1,871 

88,564 

1931 

151 

132,074 

66,447,715 

534 

112,591 

4,262 

116,853 

1941 

189 

131,770 

94.604,450 

765 

136,491 

4,896 

141,387 

1951 

158 

134,473 

137,194,660 

1,020 



178,009 


Source : — Administration of Bengal anti Indion Tea Statistics. 

The population of labourers in 1961 is inst rted fmm State Table B III of 1961 . 

The statement shows several thinp^s. First, crea.se in the acreage under tea indicating that 

that soon after a tea estate has developed to a a great deal of exjiloitahle land has already been 

certain extent it is likely to be absorlied in a bigger utilised, and plantation is approaching maximum 

limited company, so that although the acreage expansion. Fourthly, the temporary employment 

increases the number of separate lea estates is has more and more given way to permanent 

kept down to improve efficiency of organisation tenures, but the uncertainty of the tea market 

and economy of costs. Secondly, the average since 1931 has made it profitable to keep a propor- 

yield per acre, by a triumph of good management tion of temporary labourers. Nevertheless the 

and organisation, has progressively increased. overwhelming majority of permanent labourers 

Thirdly, since 1931 there has been very little in- indicates a settled labour policy. 

Percentage of age groups and of married women (15-40) to total population and of 
children (0-5) to married women (15-40) in Jalpaiguri^ 1901-51 

Percent- 
age of 
children 
(0-.*;) to 
tota^ iriiirried 
women 
(15-40) 

9 


1901 

39.5 

38.2 

41.0 

56.2 

57.3 

54.7 

15.8 

86.6 

1911 

39.6 

37.8 

41.8 

564 

57.8 

54 6 

16.2 

87.6 

1921 

40.0 

38.5 

41.7 

56.5 

57.7 

55.3 

16.4 

81.1 

1931 

39.5 

37.7 

41.6 

57.8 

59.5 

55.8 

16C6 

91.4 

1941 

38.0 

36.2 

40.0 

59.3 

60.7 

57.7 

17.3 

76.7 

1951 

39.8 

37.0 

43.2 

57.7 

60.0 

54.9 

16.0 

98.0 


The statement shows what a comparatively women who suffered from a higher specific 

young population Jalpaiguri has in spite of the mortality. The proportion of the adult work- 

fact that it is more based on an industrial economy ing population is certainly low for an industrial 

than a rural one. It seems to suggest that already zone. The size of the unitary family shows an 

in 1901 immigration of adult labourers had dimi- upward trend on account of continued improve- 

nished and the district had come to have a settled ment in health measures. Column 9 for 1921 

labour population who were begetting their sue- shows the extent to which the influenza epidemic 

cessors. carried off the younger age group of 0-5, and the 

The^ specific mortality among male children same column for 1941 indicates that there must 

was higher than among girls, while in the adult have been a large number o.f bogus entries for 

population the tables were turned and it was married women in the 1941 count. 


Immigration 

and emigration 

in Jalpaiguri from 

and outside 

the State, 

1891-1951 



1951 

1941 

1931 

1921 

1911 

1901 

1891 

Actual population 

914,538 

845,702 

739,160 

694,066 

661,282 

544,906 

433,334 

Immigration 

278,842 

156,765 

158,757 

163,024 

152,174 

95,899 

44,329 

Emigration 

5,356 

3,198 

2,682 

7,000 

2,300 

105 

1,280 

Natural population 

641,052 

692,135 

583,085 

538.032 

511,408 

449,112 

390,285 

Percentage variation 

—7.4 

^+18.7 

+8.4 

.f5.2 

+13.9 

+15.1 

•• 


Percent- 

I'crccntage of iiersons, males and females to total iX)pulation age of 

, A ^ married 

Year Age group 0-15 Age group 15-60 women 

, ^ , , . (15-40) 

PM F P M F to total 

population 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
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The fif'ure of immigrants for 1951 includes 
98,572 Displaced persons. According to the 
West Beng-al Government 50, (KX) Muslims mi- 
grated from this district to East Bengal during 
1947-51 of whom 35,000 later returned. As 
the above statement will show there has been far 
more immigration from outside the State, — from 
Chota Nagpur and the Santal Parganas — than 
from within^ Bengal. The steadiness of the 
figure of immigration suggests that the district 
has almost reached saturation jHiint respecting 
employable labour, and also that the labour corps 


is periodically exchanged by a process of 
repatriation of an older generation and recruit- 
ment of a younger one. The district has never 
seen much of indentured adult male labour, as 
bapjiened in Assam, because in every decade the 
even pro])ortion of male and female immigrants 
indicates that the tea companies of the district 
were from the beginning set on a stable labour 
policy and on actpiiring families of labourers 
instead of so many workers without attachment 
of family ties and therefore without a stake in 
their jobs. 


Migration between Jalpaiguri and other districts of Bengal in 1891-1921 and 

West Bengal in 1951 


ImmiKi'atioa Emigration 

^car From conlii^iioiis dislncls From other distrirl'. To conli^nons clistrirls To other districts 



M 

F 

M 

1891 

30,920 

27.835 

12,431 

1901 

24.354 

23,856 

65.272 

1911 

18,000 

15,000 

15.0(K) 

1921 

21,000 

19,000 

5,000 

1951 

8.069 

7,308 

6,302 

While the 

first Statement 

mainly 

relates 1 


migration in tea estates of the district, the second 
Statement reflects migration in the agricultural 
areas. The diminishing returns show how rapidlv 
the agricultural spaces were filled up and the even- 
ness of male and female immigrants shows that 
colonisers moved into the district in families 
rather than singly. The figures for T^51 are so 
small that they suggest casual or ])er iodic migni- 
tion on buvsiiiess or service and not with the intent 
of settling on the land as colonisers, 'i'hev also 
suggest that immigrants in the jjast mostly came 
from districts wliicli are now in Jiast J'akistan. 
They also suggest visits by the progeny oif old 
time .settlers to their ancestral homes and other 
places. 

The countryside, excejit the portion .south of 
the Mahananda river of Siliguri police station, 
is organised on an industrial economy of tea 
plantations rather than agriculture. 'Die pattern 
of production is industrial, even as »South 
America, the country of grain and livestock, is 
industrial rather than agricultural. The land is 
accordingly managed in these two districts in 
large blocks under tea estates, and the product 
of the soil is collected, processed, packed, shipped, 
marketed and sold according to orthodox indus- 
trial patterns. An intense network of excellent 
roads have been built over the face of tliis area 
solely with the object of supervising the industry, 
reducing transport charges, waste oif time, and 
bottlenecks. Everything is rationalised and 
mechanised to a degree, and iif the industry is to 
survive competition from Africa and Indonesia 
it will have to go still further and mechanise 
picking and tending the tea bushes as well, be- 
cause already the cost of manual labour on these 
accounts is reaching prohibitive ceilings. Under 
such circumstances this district cannot afford to 
set up agriculture as a serious rival to the tea 
industry and employers must limit ordinary cul- 


— — ^ 

^ A 


, 


F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

7.641 

8,343 

10,076 

120 

95 

4«.63;. 

7,114 

9,627 

247 

98 

10.(100 

7.000 

10.000 

300 

100 

4.0(HI 

6,000 

9,0()t) 

5fM) 

5(K) 

4.6(>.S 

3.051 

1,986 

3,103 

2.025 


tivation to the minimum at which they can keep 
their labour force attached to tlie garden with 
the slender bond of a i)iece of land which the 
latlei can call its own, cultivate, raise vegetables, 
and inferior corn. 'I'lic* rest of the land must 
he put under (a) timber needed for the factory 
and plantation, (h) shade trees for wind breaks, 
embankments, terraces and (c) reserves for 
rotation of nurseries and bu.slies. The change 
in recent food habits in this district by virtue 
of which rice has rapidly supjdanted coarser grain 
in the diets of plantation labour has been noticed 
in another sc'ction, hut rice is expensive and 
anliiotis to grow and tea garden managements 
cannot afford to let their labour consume time 
and energy over rice cultivation. They would 
rather buy rice at a high price and import it by 
costlv airlifts than Inrn over land to ])addy. This 
is quite in the fitness of things, because lea must 
be grown and money earned in foreign markets 
to buy essential articles for the country’s growth, 
it would be unwise to destroy one of the very 
few paying industries the country possesses for 
a handful of grain which is easily secured 
elsewhere. On the other hand, whatever land 
is available is eagerly snapped nj) by jute, raw 
material for the most important single industry 
in West Bengal, if not in the Union, and between 
tea, jute and tobacco, cultivation of grain in 
Jalpaiguri will have a lean time, over which one 
cannot reasonably grumble. Unis things being 
as they are and should be, there is little wonder 
at the low den.sity of these districts and the slow 
pace at which it has grown since 1921. This 
has already been observed before, and it is 
obvious that most fiolice stations in these two 
districts have reached their .saturation point be- 
yond which under the present set-uP of indus- 
trial production, growth will only be a parasite 
drag on the food resources of the State 
elsewhere. 
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The following statement shows the growth of population in Jalpaiguri district 

between 1872 and 1951 ; 

Population of adminktrathre dhrkions of Jalpaiguri with variations, 1872>1951 


District and Police 

Station 

1 

Population 

1951 

Variation 

1941-51 

3 

Population 

1941 

JALPAIGURI DISTRICT 

914,538 

+ 68,836 


845,702 

Sudor Subdivision 

646,14^ 

4- 



Jalpaiguri 

Rajgaiij 

Mainaguri 

Nagrakata 

Dhupguri 

Mai ... 

Matiali 

115,459 

51,723 

88,315 

42,389 

110,910 

88,158 

49,188 

4- 15,090 
4- 596 

— 5,746 
4- 2.415 
4* 9,322 

— 6,970 
4- 6,551 


100,369 

51.127 

94,061 

39,974 

101,588 

95.128 

42,637 

Alipur Duars Suhdwision 


-L 47^78 



Madarihat 

Falakata 

Kalchini 

Alipiir Duars 

Kumarpram 

59,486 

55,700 

85,609 

119,038 

48,563 

4 6,069 
4 3,306 
4 7,756 
4 23.543 
4 6,904 


53,417 

52,394 

77,853 

95,495 

41,659 


Variation 

1921-31 

Population 

1921 

Variation Population 

1911-21 1911 


7 

8 

9 

10 

JALPAIGURI DISTRICT 

-f 45,104 

694.056 4 

32,774 

661,282 

Sadar Suhdwision 


4rfO^B6 — 

7,766 

458,581 

Jalpaiguri 

Rajgatij 

Mainaguri 

Nagrakata 

Dhupguri 

Mai ... 

Matiali 

-h 5.269 
5,728 
3,180 
•f 1.512 
-f 8.921 
+ 321 

-f 7,847 

79.952 

55,133 

81.447 

37,949 

79,249 

83,627 4 

33.468 4 

5,831 

994 

816 

381 

794 

757 

303 

85.783 

56,127 

82,263 

38,330 

80,043 

82,870 

33,165 

Alipu) Duars Suhdh>ision 
Madarihat 

Falakata 

Kalchini 

Alipur Duars 

Kuniargram 

+ S9^4S 

■f 6.797 
-f 2,093 
-f 13,475 
+ 5,902 

-f 1,575 

24 SJiSl 4 

40.069 -1- 

44,891 4 

48,771 4 

74,981 + 

34,519 4 

40,530 

4,169 

4,670 

9,7(iC) 

15.013 

6,912 

202,701 

35,900 

40,221 

39,005 

59,9fj8 

27,607 


Variation Population Variation 

1891-1901 1891 1881-91 

Population 

1881 


13 

14 

15 

16 

JALPAIGURI DISTRICT 

•f 111,S72 

433,334 4 

116,759 

316,575 

Sadar Subdknsion 

-|- 64 /W6 

360,887 4 

88,073 

271J914 

Jailpaiguri 

Rajganj 

Mainaguri 

Nagrakata 

Dhupguri 

Mai 

Matiali 

— 584 

— 2,102 
+ 17,897 

4- 8,339 

4- 17.414 

4- 16,927 

4- 6,775 

82,908 4 

54,078 — 

57,416 -f 

26,753 4 

55,867 4 

59,895 4 

23.970 4 

7,490 

4,392 

22,021 

10,261 

21.427 

22,972 

9,194 

75,418 

58,470 

35,395 

16,492 

34,440 

36,923 

14,776 

Alipur Duars Subdivision 

4- 4^^ 

72,447 4 

27,786 

44^61 

Madarihat 

Falakata 

Kalchini 

Alipur Duars 

Kumargram 

4- 8.576 

4- 9.608 

4- 8,851 

4" 13,607 

4- 6.264 

14,820 -1- 

16.603 4 

12,641 4 

19.436 4 

8,947 4 

5,684 

6,368 

4,848 

7,454 

3,432 

9,136 

10,235 

7,793 

11,982 

5,515 


Variation Population 

1931-41 1931 - 



5 

6 

-f 106,542 

739,160 


68,797 

466,087 

+ 

14,848 

85,521 

+ 

1,722 

49,405 

+ 

15,794 

78,267 

+ 

513 

39.461 

4- 

13,418 

88,170 

+ 

11,180 

83,948 

-f 

1,322 

41,315 

-f 

47,745 

273,073 

+ 

6.551 

46.866 

4- 

5,410 

46.984 

+ 

15.607 

62.246 

+ 

14,612 

80,883 

+ 

5,565 

36,094 

Variation 

Population 


1901-11 

1901 


11 

12 

+ 

116,376 

544,906 

+ 

33,028 

425,553 

-f 

3.459 

82,324 

+ 

4,151 

51,976 

+ 

6,950 

75,313 

+ 

3,238 

35,092 

4- 

6.762 

73,281 

4- 

6,048 

76.822 

+ 

2,420 

30,745 

4- 

83M3 

119,363 

+ 

12,504 

23,396 

-f 

14,010 

26.211 

4- 

17,513 

21,492 

+ 

26.925 

33,043 

4- 

12,396 

15,211 

Variation 

Population 

1872-81 

1872 


17 

18 

4- 

114,916 

201,659 

4- 

94,729 

177,185 

4- 

20.952 

54.466 

4- 

11,388 

47.082 

4- 

15,998 

19,397 

4- 

7,456 

9,037 

+ 

15,567 

18,873 

4- 

16,690 

20,233 

4- 

6.679 

8,097 

+ 

20J87 

24A74 

4- 

4,129 

5,007 

+ 

4,626 

5,609 

-f 

3,523 

4,270 

+ 

5.416 

6,566 

4- 

2,493 

3,022 
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The following statement show$ the variations in the density per square mile in the police sta- 
tions and subdivisions of the district between 1872 and 1951. 

Variations in density (persons per square mile) of subdivisions and police stations of 

Jalpaiguri district, 1872 to 1951 



1951 

1941 

1931 

1921 

1911 

1901 

1891 

1881 

1872 

JALPAIGUKI DISTRICT 

385 

356 

311 

292 

279 

229 

183 

133 

85 

Sadar Subdunsuni 

. 43J 

405 

360 

348 

354 

328 

278 

210 

137 

Jalpaiguri 

. 022 

541 

461 

431 

402 

444 

447 

406 

293 

Kajganj 

. 210 

208 

201 

224 

228 

211 

220 

238 

192 

Mainaguri 

. 351 

374 

311 

324 

327 

299 

228 

141 

77 

Nagrakala 

. 397 

375 

370 

356 

3(.4 

329 

251 

155 

85 

Dbupguri 

. 512 

469 

407 

3r»6 

369 

338 

258 

159 

87 

Mai 

. 447 

482 

425 

424 

420 

389 

303 

187 

102 

Maliali 

. 534 

403 

440 

363 

3(>0 

334 

260 

160 

88 

/lb pur Duars Suhdhusian 

. 342 

297 

25 ) 

226 

188 

111 

67 

41 

49 

Madarihat 

. 405 

364 

319 

273 

244 

159 

101 

62 

34 

Falakata 

. 454 

427 

383 

366 

328 

214 

135 

83 

46 

Kalchini 

24^^ 

226 

181 

142 

113 

62 

37 

23 

12 

Alipur Duars 

441 

3.54 

300 

278 

222 

123 

7? 

44 

24 

Kumargram 

. 249 

214 

185 

177 

142 

78 

46 

28 

16 

'Pile following statement 

si lows changes 

in 


The foil 

owing 

table sh( 

)W’s the 

progress of 


the proportion of the sexes during 1001 to 1951 : 

Proportion of the P>01-1951, Total, 

Knral and Ihban 

fFonialr'- per 1,000 males) 



Total 

Rural 

Urban 

1951 

82() 

838 

608 

( without 

idaccd 



person.s) 




1951 

825 

8.38 

679 

1941 

836 

846 

594 

1931 

830 

838 

581 

1921 

856 

862 

616 

1911 

829 

834 

559 

1901 

843 

849 

580 


oert.'iin elnsses of villages and towns in 1901, 

1921 and 1951 : 

'Pown*? and villages classified by i)opnlalinn 

1051 1021 1901 

of number of 

:ind towns 87 40 80.74 85.20 


Less 

than 

2,000 


( percentage 
villages ai 

I PiTcen 

nonnlnt 


54.11 40 92 45.80 


2,000 

to 

]0,(M)0 


entaec of total 
^ Iiopulation 

J’ereentage of numbiT of 

villages and towns 12.08 18.84 14.10 


The only towms in the district are jalpaiguri 
and Alijnir Diiar, the rest of the district being 
entirely rural. V.uxa Cantonment was so long 
considered as a cantonment town, but in the 
census of 1951 it is no longer considered as one. 

The following statement shows the ])ercentage 
of pojnilation living in villages and towns of 
various population sizes with reference to the 
total population of the district in 1951 


35.88 54.69 47.39 

0.52 0.42 0 52 

10 01 4 39 6.81 


Less th.in 500 

. . 6.48 

500 to 1,000 

.. 26.70 

1,000 to 2,000 

.. 20.93 

2,000 to 5,(XM) 

.. 27.48 

5,(X)0 to 10,000 

.. 8 40 

10,000 to 20,000 

. . 2.78 

20,000 to 50,000 

. . 7.23 


Porctiitage of total 
population 

f I’crccntaj 

Above 1 villages and towns 
10,000 J Percentage of total 
f po])iilation 

The growth of the pojailation of the Western 
Duars is due to the influx of settlers from other 
districts and from Cooch Bchar and also to the 
phenomenal growth of the tea industry. Tea 
was first grown in the district in 1874-75, the 
first tea garden being laid in 1875. Since that 
time the industry has made rapid ])rogress. To 
work these gardens a large amount of labour is 
required, and this led to an enormous influx of 
labourers, T'fr., from the Chhotanagpur and San- 
tal Parganas. Ranchi alone suj:)plies the bulk of 
Oraons and IMnndas, and the Santal Parganas 
most of the Santals. It is interesting that even 
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in remote hats and I)azars of Jalpaiguri, as in 
Sachafii and Bholka forests, dyed palm leaves 
are imported from Ranchi and sold in the weekly 
hat to provide ornaments for the ear for Oraon 
and Munda women. In gardens on the slopes 
of the hills the labour force is mainly composed 
of ^lepalis. Oraons are hard-working and make 
excellent cultivators. Many Nepalis have taken 
up land, as for exam])le in the Turturi in Alipur, 
others own largo herds of buffaloes out of which 
they make much profit. The Meches make very 
good forest labourers and so do Garos. There 
is a ])eculiar sect o»f Nakchhedias who are good 
foresters, but have unpredictable tempers, 'i'hcre 
is quite a large population of Kabhas. A very 
illuminating note on the Kabhas will he found in 
Francis Buchanan Hamilton’s account published 
elsewhere in this volume. Jaljiaiguri district 
comj)rises a large conglomeration of different 
tribes. The most authentic account of some of 
the tribes is that recorded by D.TT.T^. Sunder in 
^ the. Settlement l^ejiort of 18^J5, and from which 
large sections have been reproduced as an appen- 
dix in this volume. 

Santals were systematically inducted and colo- 
nized in the district. As early as August 1876 
a scheme was projected by Col. Money and .sites 
were selected in the Falakata tahsil. Next year 
the jiroposal was cancelled and the .scheme drop- 
ped. D.H.E. Sunder gives an account of the 
next effort of coloni.sation as follows : 

While holding charge nf Biixa .subdivision. I com- 
municated with Mr. Stark. Dcinity Majtistrate, who 
was then in charj^e of the Daniini forc.sts, in the San- 
tal Parp:ana.s, and I also .sent my Sonthal servants, 
at my own cost, to that district to find out whether 
Sonthals would 1)C willing to come and settle in the 
waste lands of the Western Duars. The reports which 
reached me made me very hopeful that they would 
do so, and I accordingly recommended, in iny letter 
No. 76 %t. of the 4th January 1890, to the Deputy 

Commissioner of Jalpaipnri, that a Sonthal colony he 
started in the Duars. Kcv. A. J. vShields, of the 

Church Missionary Society, then c?mie from Godda 
with a party of vSonthals, who were so pleased with 
the land which I had selected for them between the 

Oaddadhar and Hydak rivers, cast of Alipur, that a 

hatch of .“iOO of them — men, women, and children — 
came and settled there in the following year, and will 
now remain permanently. Jn the scheme which Mr. 
Shields and I drew up for making the colmiy a suc- 
cess, certain recommendations were made, among which 
were — 

{a) That timber should be allowed to the Sonthals 
free for fuel and house building purposes. 
(/)) That no oulstills should be allowed within five 
miles of the colony. 

(r) That Sonthals should ho employed as chauki- 
dars in the colony, and that the regular 
police were to have no jurisdiction. 
id) That no revenue .should be charged for the 
laud for the first three years. 

(r) 'J'hat each family should he granted an ad- 
vance of Ks. fiO, to he rei)aid with inlcrc.st 
at 3 per cent wulhin five years. 

With regard to this scheme the Government of Ben- 
gal wrote in letter No. 2691-1053L#.R., dated 30th July 
1890, as follows : 


The Licutcnartt-Govcmor approves the proposal, 
and is prepared to grant lands on terms more favour- 
able than those mentioned in jiaragraph 5 of the scheme 
drawn up by Mr. Sunder, the privilege rales being ex- 
tended to 20 years, instead of 5 years, as therein sug- 
gested. His Honour would al.so not object to grant 
the emigrants free passes by rail from Sahihganj to 
Mogulhat, hut he is absolutely opposed to Government 
advances far fond, ploughs, or liuildiug, as wrong in 
principle and as starling a colony oii terms of in- 
debtedness to Government. The Lieiitenaul-Governor 
quite symiiathises with the idea td making the colony 
.self-contained, hut caiinol undertake to excludt* the or- 
dinary jiohcc or revenue jurisdietion fropi the settle- 
ment till it IS definitely known what substitutes are to 
he provided, and. even then, under no circumstances 
could such an uiiderlaking he more than a very tem- 
porary one, to allow of the colony taking root in its 
own way. 


After this a Conference was held at Alipur on March 
1st, 1891, and the Kev. A. J. Shields as also Mr. Hca- 
wood, a gentleman of means, who had advanced 
money from his own juicket f(»r the support of the 
Sonthals and wdui managed the colony during the first 
year, made the following iiroposals : 

Jst. Terms of rent to he as follows : 


2nd. 


3rd. 
4 th. 


5th. 


l.st broken year 
1st full 
2nd full 

3rd and 4th years 
5lh and fith 
7 th to 20th 


Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Three 

Six 

Fight 


annas an 
ditto, 
ditto. 


Each manji or headman to measure and re- 
port the amount of land taken up after three 
years. 

Pottiis . — The nnmher of tenants to he allowed 
under each manji to he specified in the potta. 
That Government he asked to allot free jotes 
of 10 acres each for the village school-master, 
who shall keep u]) the village aecounts and 
jicrform other similar duties for the commu- 
nity, such as land measuring, \’C. "J'hat a free 
grant of land for chnnh, school, and burial 
ground ho given, and 10 acres for a Mana- 
ger’s compound. 

No shop for the .sale of intoxicating drugs 
or h(|nprs to he allowed within the area of 
the Sonthal Reserve, nor within a dustance of 
2 miles outside. 


6th. 7'he Deputy C'ommissioner to give all work 
available on the settlement to .Sonthals. 


7 th. "J'hat ('fovernment should allow headmen to 
lake up, if necessary, larger areas than 100 
acres mentioned in the original draft scheme; 
and that tin* rule on jiagc* 2, clause 6 of the 
rules for the grant of ordinary leases of 
arable lands in the Western Duars he adopted. 


These recommendations were sanctioned by Govern- 
ment in Revenue Department letter No. 36T.-R., dated 
May 2filh. 1891. 

Hy Government notification No. 4.W>L.R., dated 27th 
August 1894, a block of land measuring, more or less, 
29 stjuare miles, has been n-served for the Sonthals. 
Much of this land has been liroiight under the plough, 
and good crojis of paddy and Indian-corn have been 
obtained hy the people, w'lio seem to he very happy and 
contented. 1 have visited them, and believe that the 
colony is a success, and that all the land that has been 
reserved will he brought under cultivation within the 
next few years, provided the officer in charge of Buxa 
subdivision Icjoks after iK*ople and helps them wher- 
ever possible wn’thont making them in any respect de- 
l>endent on him. 
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Durinij the cold weather of each* year a large num- 
hcr of men, women, and children come from Chota 
Nagpur and otfier districts for work in tea gardens. 
People also come from Chota Nagpur and other dis- 
tricts for work in tea gardens. People also come 
from P.ihar districts for road and earthwork, which 
they regularly obtain from the District Board. Jotc- 
dars also employ these men for making fish ponds, 
ayles, and hcMiieslcad mads, for which they are paid 
hy the joh 'J'hr monthly earnings of each man am- 
ount to hetweeii Rs H or ICs. 10, which they take away 
only tr» j)av their mahajans and clear themselves of 
debt which they had contracted in their own districts. 

'J'lie Diiars people do not leave the district at any 
time for work. They arc too well ofT hy cultivation 
of their lands. 

In tlic next .settlement conducted hetween 
and 1016 th(‘ sjieeial terms were eaneelled ratlier 
hastily on the assumption that there were no 
more Santals in that eolony. 'I'lie Dejnity C'om- 
missioner, P'.W. SlroiiLi^, protested that this was 
iK>t .so. 

'I’he population fd Hindus, Sikhs, jains, 
lUiddhisls, Zoroaslrians, Muslims, Christians, 
Jews and other religions and the jiereentages each 
religion hears to the total iiojnilation of the dis- 
trict, is given in the statement liclow : 


Iseligioiis in Jalpaiguri, 1051 



Total 

Percentage 

id 

population 

lliiidns 

7h<>.87« 

84.18 

Sikhs 

1,073 

0.12 

Jains 

377 

0.04 

ihiddlnsts 

6.540 

071 

Zofoast ranis 

, , 


Mnslim.s 


9 74 

C'liristians 

25,481 

2.79 

Jews 

. . 


Other nligions — 

J'rih.il 

22,001 

241 

Noil-Tribal 



Religions not staled 

80 

d.oi 

Iliiuliis form the large 

majority 

of the peofilc. 

Jlu* following .statement 

gives an account of 

diose Srhednled Castes 

and v8chcdulcd dVibes, 

whose strength exceeds 2,000 each 

in the di. strict: 

Scheduled C'asles : 

Males 

Females 

Dosadh 

1,278 

9^)9 

Khaira 

1.200 

1,421 

Lobar 

8,040 

8,131 

Mahli 

4,872 

5,466 

Mnchi 

1.607 

674 

N am os lid r a 

2,732 

1,984 

Raliha 

1.582 

1,287 

Rajhanshi 

93,465 

79,245 

Turi 

1,613 

997 

Soiled lied Trffics: 

Mech 

5,833 

4,674 

M Hilda 

20,806 

18,684 

Oraon 

62,290 

53,477 

Sunt a 1 

12,863 

9,065 


An account of some of the castes and tribes 
of the district will be found elsewhere in this 
volume. 


Much interesting account of the races and 
tribes to be found in Jalpaiguri district will be 


found from Francis Buchanan Hamilton’s dcs- 
cri])tion published elsewhere in this volume, and 
from D.H.F. Sunder’s account also published 
as an appendix. For some additional information 
the reader's attention is invited to E.O.Glazier’s 
report on the district of Dinajpur, puldished in 
187.'^. 'riiis report was republished in Berlgal 
District Records in Rangpur (1770-1779) by W. 
K. Firminger. In 1902 Monomoban Roy, mi 
officer of the 1 Bengal Civil Service, published 
''Some notes on the Rajvanici Casfcs'\ In the 
same year Harendranarayan Chowdhuri of Cooch 
l^ehar iniblished an account of the Chaklajat 
Estates and their settlement of rent, which- also 
contains some interesting notes. But there is 
very little elscwliere that is not already contained 
in Ihu'hanan Hamilton and Sunder. In 1016, 
J.\. Milligan, writing his Settlement l\ei)()rt, 
observed that Meches or Garos have left Satali. 
O'his was not correct even' inl017, as even in 1053 
] found in the Satali group of villages in Falakata 
and Kalehini police stations large .sctulemeuls of 
Meclies, and farther east near Raja liliatkliawa 
and Kiimargram a few settlements of (laros. 

PUBLIC HEALTH 

1'lie district, situated to the south of the 
Darjeeling O'erai and the Bhutan Hills, was (|uile 
notorious for its uiihealthiness. In the nineties 
of the last century D.ll.E. fsiinder, who moved 
in tile district for nearly eight years did not have 
any very condemning words for the salubrity 
of the J'hiars. The following passage from 
])age 8 of his rcjiort will hear quotation: 

When qiicslioncd respecting the salubrity of the 
Duars, I have often been asked whether many aged 
persons arc seen among the inhabitants Few cer- 
tainly attain a great age in the country ; but how few 
dt>, even in J-'.ngland, without more than once suffer- 
ing from an illness that w'ould have proved fatal with- 
out medical aid, which is not obtainable in the Duars? 

The heat from June to September is siifficii-ntly op- 
pressive to oceasion considerable lassitude, and the 
exuberant fertility of llu’ soil engenders indolence, 
little nourishment snn'ieing for the natives, and a suffi- 
ciency being proenrable witb(»iit iniieb esertion. vCho- 
lera (Kcasionally oeenrs in the cold weather and in 
the months of April and May; spleen and goitre are 
common diseases, and many people die annually from 
fever and* howcl-tomplaints. Still the average tenure 
of life may be safely tmt down at 30 years. Many 
men, however, exceed the allotted span of life of 70 
years, and I have a friend among the Meches and 
two among the Rajhansis who have passed the age 
of 00 years, and whose sons, grandsons, and great- 
grandsons are alive Among Rajhansis, the late Rai 
Upendro Nath Duardar lived and was able to go about 
and attend to work, as also to ride on an elephant, at 
the age of 75 years; the late Pnrna Ram Kait, 
who was tahsildar of Rhalka, worked up to the ^y 
of his death at 80 years, and there arc other men of 
the same caste personally known to me, who have 
long passed the age of 60 years. 

Europeans who reside in the Duars arc often heard 
to describe the climate as a deadly one. The climate 
is certainly unhealthy; but much of the sickness that 
occurs among Europeans is due to their own impru- 
dence and to careless living. To those who will not 
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live moderately, the climate must always he injurious. 
Let a man eat and drink moderately and be properly 
housed; let him be suh'icicntly warmly clothed, and 
also let him take a sufficient amount of exercise every 
day. If he docs these things and takes care of him- 
self, there is no reason why the climate should affect 
him more than the natives of the Diiars. 

• 

Public liealth was almost at its lowest ebb 
between PXX) and 1S^20, and the followinj^ tuiicb- 
inj^ passa^^e is quoted from p. 157 of J.A. 
Milligan’s Report on the Setllement of Jali)aigui*i 
district, to illustrate the condition of the Duars 
and the dread with which life in the district was 
constantly held. 

Sanitation in Jalpaigiiri district as a whole is as 
big a problem as in the rest of Hengal, wiiilc in the 
Western Duars it is even inori' so. Much more will 
l>c done in this line of prognss wlien the co-operation 
of schoolmasters is fully secured and the siniiile and 
basic i)rinciples ol bygiene are inculcated along with 
the so called three K’s. A start has, it is true, been 
made in this direction, luit it will be long ere the seed 
bears fruit. At every turn reform is coul routed by 
prejudice. Adult prejudice is a stiff-nei ked foe, but 
tlie mind of youth is plastic. 

1'lie more important diseases which call for con- 
‘ideration in this district are malarial and (filler fevers, 
cholera, smalljiox and enteric in human heiiigs; and 
1 . lilies and nn(lerpe'«-t in ammals I do not propose 
to exihibit my mnorance of the pallu'logy and tbera- 
peiilics of the diseases of wbiih J write so glibly, but 
to stale the facts in as biief a manner as possible. 

TilJ about ten years ago tb(' intensely malarious 
(liniate of the ^V^estern J.)uars was acceiited with re- 
signation by lln* inh.'ibilanls. T'ano]iean and Indian 
alike, as an inevitable jiarl of tlieir environment 'i'be 
dealh-r.ile mint lia\e Ix-eii enormous, and lew, if any, 
I siMped that w'eakeicng of (he coiistiliH loii .md the 
impaired vitality wliiili jirolonged satin alioii vvilb mala- 
ria inevitablv iir(»duiis b'very oITicit, who has been 
in I barge of survey and similar operations in the 
J)na!s, lias leslitied to the pi ej iidi('ial eflect of in. lia- 
na on the jirogress of bis w'ork. O’Doiiel, Ileckett, 
ffivdgson, vSiindir have all the same tale to tell. In 
bSiSiS C'oloiiel Jioileaii wrote as follows, “d'be known 
unbealthiness of the eountry lannol Ik- ignored. [\\- 
penenee of ihe visits (;f tea land survey establisbmcnl 
lias shown that a large proportion of the men em- 
ployed fall ill (hiring both the larly and the latter 

])ari of the field season and about two amins in ten 
die every year or leavi* the country unfit for any more 
bard work.” I select this statement from the mass 

of evidence that has been left by former local olfieers 
liecause it so exactly exjiresses the experience of this 
settlement party. A very noteworthy feature of the 
local malaria is that it is most deadly to new-comer.s 
even wdien they eome from places wn’th a high mala- 
rial cndernicity, and as my staff of amins each yeaV 

cijiitained very few men who bad experienced a pre- 
vious season in the di.slrict, each cold weather wit- 
nessed a breakdown of tlie survey iirograrnme owing 
to enormous casualties amongst men of all ranks, but 
especially amins. As this initial epidemic wxire off, 
the hope which springs eternal in the breast of a 
Settlement ()fiicer made me optimistic about retriev- 
ing the lost time. But as Beckett wTote in 1872 
“After the month of March the Duars arc very unheal- 
thy, but we had to stay out much longer than that. ' 
So did we, much longer; in fact we had to be out the 
whole year round after the first year or two, as other- 
wise no programme would ever have been completed. 
It is difficult to give a realistic impression of the wret- 
ched conditions under which our work annually drag- 
ged to its weary close. Officers and Kanungos and 
mohurrirs and amins, an average of per cent, dowYi 


with fever and ail the others suffering from that depres- 
sion of spirits and loss of energy wdiich are the after- 
math of a course of malarial attacks, lived in tents 
or leaky hashas throughout the steamy days of sun- 
shine and the weeks ot torrential driving rain. It was 
a wretched life and the wonder to me was that work 
ever was finished at all. Our death-rate was very 
high and the niimhers who went away with broken 
health were enormous. It is signilicant that in all the 
other settlements to which they were subsequently dis- 
tributed many Jalpaiguri Kanungos were at first stig- 
matised as very inleiior. Ihit after the change of 
climate had allow'cd them to recoup their liealtli that 
stigma was in most cases expunged. Again and again 
inspecting officers coiunieiiteil most uii lavoairahly on 
the personnel of my staff, but it was tbe environment, 
which bad reduced ibeui to what they were, that ought 
to have been tbe subject of unfavouiable comment. 
What say Cbristojibers and Bentley in their report on 
“Malaria in the Dnars’’?^ “A marked feature of the 
chronic malaria subject is a cbarai terislic apathy, and 
it is easy to understand that when, as is very freiiuent- 
ly the case, the percentage of Inenioglobin falls to 
lielovv 25 per cent of the normal, tbe suliject becomes 
apathetic, unwilling to work, and there commences the 
vicious cycle that olten ends in death.” 1 think I 
may say wolli truth tiiat we were all chronic malaria 
subjects in the years l‘)07 to 1^14. It may be out of 
place to introduce my own experiences, but it will give 
lioinl to my contention. 1 took (jinmiie regularly and 
m this way was better guarded against malaria than 
tbe ino.st of my staff, many of whom were prejudiced 
against ijimnne and would not t.ike it Net in 1907 
when r went on short le.ive I was down with fever 
from tbe time I left Jaljiaiguri till I bad been over a 
nionlb at boine. Again in 1 went on sliort leave 

and 111 my 12 weeks at lionu' I bad six attacks of mala- 
ria which coiilined me to b(‘d. 1 say nothing ol the 

recurring attacks wlneb I suffered from during the 
working seasons, hecanse 1 have no intention of har- 
rowing anyliody’s feelings by ibis allusion to my own 
experience. 1 meiel> quote it to enabli‘ tbe ns'idcr 
to form some idea ol wliat mv staff mint have suffer- 
ed, inadequately boused, oilin ni.iile(|iiatt‘ly fed and 
in the inajoiity of lases deiiviiig tliemsi'Ues the pro 
leelion of (juinine. 

It must not be siqti'osed tb.il it is oiilv tbi' Dnar.s 
where m.alana is iam|)anl. In tlie verv first year 
the staff employed in Baikiintbaimr were almost a.s 
badly laid out as later on they were in b'alakata and 
Alijinr; wliile in block D — Boda and I’atgrani — com- 
ing straight from tbe Duars they suffered exceedingly. 

One of my first experienees on arriving in Jalpaiguri 
was to witness a Planter’s funeral, and this experience 
was rejiealed at short intervals during the fall of that 
dreadful year IfiOfi. In that year matters reached a 
climax and led by Mr Collings Wallieb, an indefati- 
galile enlbnsiast, tbe (piestion of taking action was 
vigorously tackled, ('jovin'iinient were sympathetic and 
ready to help in every W'ay 'Pbe result was that in 
the following year Captain Christoiihers and Dr. Bent- 
ley came to the Duars to investigate Malaria and 
Black water fever and pursued these investigations un- 
til 19(W, Tt is quite immaterial that all tbe concliision.s 
arrived at by these investigators w'cre iKjt accepted 
by (lovernment. Tbe important point w^as that from 
1906 onwards the whole ICuropean community was 
iboroiighly aroused to ibi* importance of tbe question 
and gradually tbe necessity of siieiuh'iig money lon 
sanitation and prophylaxis was understood and readily 
acquiesced in. Tbe ri'snlt ba.s been a marvellous im- 
provement in tbe health of tbe whole tea garden po- 
pulation, and a beginning in tbe direction of improved 
sanitation throughout the district. That the good work 
might not suffer from the inevitable reaction that 7ol- 
lows the escape from a great danger, the Duars Labour 
Act was passed in 1912 whereby sanitation and the col- 
lection of vital statistics on tea gardens are subject 
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to iiisix’ction by Government officers. But there is 
room for much improvement in the rest of the district. 

At tile instance of the planters an enquiry into 
the occurrence of malaria and especially of black- 
water fever in the Western Duars was made by 
C.A. lienlley and Cajitain Christophers about the 
years 1W7‘10. Althouj^di circumstances have 
greatly changed in the last forty years, the follow- 
ing account reprinted from the investigations 
of Dr. C.A. Bentley, will provide much material 
for the history of piililic health of the, district. 

Since the liritish occupation of the Duars this tract 
has shared with the Darjeeling Tarai the reputation 
of being one of the most intensely malarious regions 
in India; but it was not until the visit of the Royal 
Society's Malaria Commission in 1901 that anything 
really definite was known as to the actual incidence 
of malarial disease in this i>art of the country. The 
investigations conducted on this occasion by Drs. Ste- 
phens and Gliristojjhcrs and Cajilain S B. James, i. m. 
S., sliowed tliat the malarial eiulemicity of the Duars 
was extraordinarily high and that Idack w'ater fever 
was as common in that locality as in any region of 
Africa visited by tlic Commission. Until quite recent- 
ly no further investigation into the conditions relating 
to malaria m this area was undertaken, hut in 1907 the 
Duars Planters Association, alarmed hv llie appa- 
rently increasing uiiheallhiness of the district, made 
an urgent apiieal to the Indian (iovernnieiit, with the 
result that an eiupiiry was instituted into the occurrence 
of malaria and black-water fever, and the general 
condition of sanitation in the Duars. 

It IS impossilile here to refer, except in a very ge- 
neral manner, U> the conclusions arrived at as a re- 
sult of the present eiuiuiry, of which only a jiartial 
rcptJft has as yet been iiutdished, and before doing 
so it is necessary to indicate briefly the state of our 
jircsent knowledge regarding malaria Since Laveran’s 
discovery of the inakirial parasite and Ross’ brilliant 
demonstration of tlie transmission of malaria by mos- 
quitoes, it lias be<’n lecoginsed that malarial <lisease 
is invarialily associated with llie presence of nnnntc 
animal iiarasites in llie blood of infected persons, and 
that the sjiread of malaria in any locality is dependent 
upon (1) the preseiue tif infected piTsons ; (2) the 
presence of other susceiitihle iktsohs ; and (3) the 
l>resenee of suseeptilile nioscpiiioes. i e , of certain spe- 
^ries of anopheles, capable of contracting malarial in- 
fection from infected persons and of transmitting it 
by their Inte to otlier susix'plilile people J'liree distinct 
species of the malarial parasite are recognised, 
quartan, simple tertian, and malignant tertian, and the 
infectitm of a human subject by any one of these j>a- 
rasites is followed liy the occurrence of certain well 
know’n symiitoins. Quartan and simple tertian mala- 
ria are characterised by rceurring attacks of ague and 
fever followed by enlargement of the siileen, and in 
.severe ca.ses by great debility, aii.'einia and dropsy. 
Malignajit tertian malaria is frequently the cause of 
fever of a bilious and remittant type and may produce 
very fatal attacks. Mild injections by either form of 
parasite may oceasion attacks of socalled “masked 
malaria’’, with undefined symptoms of general malaise, 
headache, biliousness, indigestion, etc . conditions which 
are almost invarialily spoken of as “low fever”, “a 
touch of the sun” or a “go of liver”. Malarious in- 
fections are exceedingly difficult to eradicate except by 
systematic quinine treatment extending over many 
months, and during their course, whenever the subject 
is exposed to any kind of dejircssing influence, relapses 
of febrile or other symptoms are very liable to occur. 

In the absence of infected persons and of susceptible 
anopheles mosquitoes, malaria docs not arise and the 
so-called “jungle fevers”, which were at one time 


supposed to be contracted in uninhabited swamps or 
virgin forests, have been found on investigation to be 
either severe relapses of malaria in infected persons 
exposed to the hardships of camp life, or to have been 
primary infections contracted in the neighbourhwd of 
native huts or from native servants. As the incuba- 
tion period of malaria varies from one to three weeks, 
it is easy to understand that mistakes may be made 
by persons ignorant of this fact. Now although much 
that IS known regarding malaria, serves to show its 
lelat'on to geographical situation, climate, rainfall, etc., 
it does nf>t exjilain all the facts .which have been 
observed from time to time. The reason for this is 
not far to seek, and it is to be hoped that one result 
of the present enquiry will be the recognition of the 
overwhelming importance of certain factors influenc- 
ing the prevalence of malaria, which have hitherto' been 
entirely overlooked. The absolute failure to demonstrate 
the presence of the malaria parasite except within 
the bodies of infected human beings and of susceptible 
mosquitoes found in immediate association with them; 
and the exixnmeiital proof that these mosquitoes can 
be infected from man and that man again may be 
infected by the bite of such germ-laden mosquitoes, ap- 
pears to show that the existence of this parasite is con- 
fined to the human and the insect host ; every year 
the evidence in support of this hypothesis becomes 
more and more convincing. 

Lines of investigation — This being so, in the 

investigation of the epidemiology of malarial disease 
two lines oi ciujuiry naturally .suggest themsidves: — on 
the one hand the most minute and caieful study of the 
human host, together with every circumstance relating 
to his racial, soi lal or economic condition, his move- 
ments, his aggregation into communities industrial and 
otherwise, and everything which may influence in tlic 
smallest degree individual or collective susceptibility 
to malaria; on the other hand there is the study of 
the insect host, the anoiilicles mosciuito, its natural 
history and everything about it which may throw light 
upon its relation to malaria. Though much attention 
has been paid since Ross’ discovery to the study of 
nios((iiito(‘s 111 gciK'ral and the anoplu'hnre in parti- 
cular, with the result that an enormous amount of in- 
formation has ht.en collected about this side of the 
ciuestion, the significance* of the human factor in the 
problem of malarial disseminaticai has never been re- 
cognised. 'riie importance of llii^ neglected factor 
may he demonstrated by a careful review of many 
facts relating t<» the character, movements and general 
condition ol populations in malarious districts, w'hilc its 
recognition will prove the means of elucidating many 
obscure point'* in the eiiideniiology of malaria. 

Malaria In the Duars — Among luirojicans, of whom 
(.ver 200 reside in the Duars, the incidence c»f mala- 
ria is very high. \ isitors to the district, no matter 
what the season, nsiiallv siilifer from the disease frcjni 
one to three weeks after their arrival Residents of 
only a year or so and those recently returned from 
furlough arc tirone to repeated attacks of fever, 
while those of longer standing are extraordinarily 
subject to liver, biliousness and dysjieijsia, the frequent 
signs of masked malaria. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that the invaliding and death rales among 
Europeans in the Duars arc abnormally high; the 
mortality among tliis eonimunity which consists almost 
entirely of strong adults in their prime, ranging from 
20 to over 75 per 1,000, as compared with a death 
rale of 7 per 1,0(X) for the whole of the European popu- 
lation of India. The high malarial incidence and the 
resulting sickness and mortality is not due merely to 
accident or chance, but is the direct outcome of the 
extraordinary prevalence of malarial infection among 
the general native population of the Duar^. The 
iuiropean in the tropics invariably contracts malaria 
from the natives who live in his immediate neighbour- 
hood, and the closer this proximity, the larger their 



number and the more prevajent the disease among them, 
the more certain is he to suffer from the results of 
constantly repeated infection. Obviously then, in order 
to get a true insight into the epidemiology of malaria 
in any region it is necessary to make a most careful 
study of the disease as it affects the general ixipulation. 
The present investigation, which has been carried on 
since July 1907, has shown that the commonly held 
opinion regarding the extreme unhealthiness of the 
Duars is well founded. So far the enquiry has been 
confined mainly to the tea-gardens, which find employ- 
ment for more than 150,000 persons and probably sup- 
port a much greater total population Among these 
people, malaria is present to an extraordinary degree. 

Kndsmio Index of Malaria-— It has l)cen known for 
maqy years that new-comers to a malarious district 
are specially liable to contract tlie infection, while 
older residents acquire a relative immunity. Koch, 
investigating malaria in New Guinea. de.scribed 
certain villages in which, while the young children 
showed alm(jst universal infection, the adults 
api>eared to be entirely exemiit. 'J'hese villages were 
generally far removed from the lines of com- 
munication and invariably possessed fixed popu- 
lations. Other villages, so situated in relation to 
main roads, markets, navigable streams, or har- 
bnurs that everything tended to encourage tm)ve- 
rnent in the population and ensured the frequent influx 
of new residents, while possessing a similar amount of 
infection among the young children, also showed an ex- 
traordinary prevalence of malaria among the adult 
population. This prevalence was due to the floating 
character of the population and to the constant ^ introduc- 
tion into the endemic area of large numbers of non- 
inmiuncs. From these observations Koch inferred that 
the prevalence of malaria in any locality horc a direct 
relation to the population of new arrivals or non- 
immunes among the p(q)ulation. Steiihens and Chris- 
tophers working in Africa confirmed and extended 
Koch’s observations and adopted as the measure of the 
comparative malariiuisness of a iih'ue the percentage 
of infected children, these being facto “new-com- 

ers” 'J'he figure arriv(‘d at they termed the endemic 
index of malaria. The examination of the blood of 
ycuing children in the Duars has shown the endemic 
index to be very high, rarely falling below 5(), in many 
instances aiiproaclnng 100, and in general averaging 
about 80. This fact, besides showing the widesprea<i 
prevalence of malaria, also indicates the extent to which 
all new-comers to the Duars must siifYer. Were the 
poiHilation a fixed one, we should i)rolMl>ly find that 
malaria was chiefly confined to the young, causing 
I»erhaps a heavy rliild mortality ami checking the 
natural inrease of the iKjpiilation, hut affecting the 
adults slightly. We have evulemx's of such conditions 
in the case of the Meches and other natives horn in 
this part of the country. 

The tea garden population — Tint unfortunately the 
tea-garden po])u1ation in the Duars is almost entirely 
an immigrant one. reermted cviTy year from (.Miota 
Nagpur, the Santhal Parganas and the Darjeeling hills, 
by thousands of new coolies, the majority of whom 
show little evidence of malaria on their arrival. This 
yearly influx of new-comers adds enormously tf> the 
non-immune population and acts as fresh and exceed- 
ingly inflammable material heapefl upon an already 
glowing fire, fl'here is probably no malarious region 
in India of like area in which this condilinn is to he 
met with on anything approaching the same seale, 
and it must also be remembered that in the Duars 
this large influx of nun-immunes is not a tem- 
porary hut a continuous yearly phenomenon, dat- 
ing back .some thirty years and due almost entirely to 
the extension of the tea industry. It is not an instance 
of true coloni.sation such as may he seen elscvdiere, but 
an example of the persistence over a wide area and 
to an extraordinary degree of an artificial condition of 
influx in the population, which is, except in the case 


of large cities '(which arc little affected by malaria); 
usually only temporary. Of the people who pour into 
the tea-gardens every year, only a small portion become 
permanently settled on them, the vast population being 
content to migrate from place to place every year or so 
backwards and forwards through the district; some 
go out into the villages and a considerable number 
eventually retimi to their own country. In the absence 
then of large settled garden populations, we have in 
the tea-garden area of the Duars an instance of a 
wide tract of country dotted over with innumerable 
labour camps. It is difl'icult to emphasize sufliciently 
the full significance of this phenomenon and its tremend- 
ous imiKirtancc with regard to the jiroblem of malaria 
in Duars, for in the absence of accurate data its effects 
cannot he easily estimated. Tiie holo(’austs among the 
immigrant employees at I’anama which caused the fail- 
ure of the Frencli canal scIkmik'. serve to indicat(‘ the re- 
sults which always follow the careless important and 
aggregation of large non-immiine populations within 
the malarious zoiu-. To precisely similar causes, 
the leeriiilrnent and aggregation of numerous co(dic 
labfHirers without due precautions upon the sugar 
plantations of Manntiiis. mav he traced the frightful 
outbreak of malaria which swept that once salubrious 
island from end to end sranc forty years ago. But 
though th(‘ introduction of large mimhers of non-im- 
miities into a malarious district and their collection 
into labour ramps is always risky, it is not neces.sarily 
the cause of widespread and intense malaria, provided 
everything is done to guard against the danger, as the 
recent cxiieriencx* of the Americans at Fanama eonclu- 
sivelv demonstrates. The immigration of non-immu- 
nes is therefore not the sole factor of importajicc 
which may exalt the malarial cndemicity of a district; 
it is rather this in eonjnnelion with other circumstan- 
ces almost invariably found in association witli it and 
always to l>e met with in new eonntries, where large 
conimercial or industrial undertakings involving the 
bringing together and employing of numerous laliour- 
ers, arc organisecl aiul conducted without due recog- 
nition of the most elementary rule.s of hygiene and 
sanitation. 

Malaria and soil disturbance — Tn the trollies 
wherever huge engineering works or the establish- 
ment of some imiM>rtant industry have been undertaken, 
involving extcn.sive soil disturbance, we nearly always 
eneounler the eomlitir)ris referri'd to, and herein lies the 
true explanation of the countless observations showing 
that opening of the st)il will lead to outbreaks of ma- 
laria. for, in reading the description of such outbreaks, 
it will invariably lie foinul that they ocenrrecl during 
the course of i.iilvvay, road or canal eonstriKdion or 
extensive building operations necessitating the employ- 
ment of eonsideralile numbers of lahfnirers. The ex- 
planation, current a generation ago and still held by 
the uneducated, .suggested a hyjiothetieal emanation 
from the soil as the cause f)f these ontfireaks, hut more 
recently it has been siqiposixl that the multiplication 
of puddles in the course of excavation led to an enor- 
mous increase in the breeding grounds of tlic anophe- 
les mos(piito and brnee to the spread of malaria in 
epidemic form. That stub a condition may be an ac- 
cessory cause is jirobable, but considered alone it forms 
a Iiopelesslv inade(|iiate eoneeption For what may be 
expected in a malarious country when large and mix- 
ed populations of workers are massed together under 
the t<*m])orary conditions inseparable from (amp life? 
The sjieeial liability to disease in ejiideniie form in- 
('iirred by armies in the fn-ld and eoneonrses of pil- 
grims has long been recognised, and precisely similar 
dangers are eneountered wherever tin* industrial aggre- 
gation of labour under primitive conditions is met with. 
And so throughout the Duars, as a direct result of its 
numerous lalioiir camps, witli their shifting population 
of mixed character, we find a prevalence and exalted 
intensity of malarial infection only met with in epide- 
mic manifestatiniis (»f the disease. It is the existence 
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dl the conditions indicated and their inevitable conse- 
quences which serve to mark off the Duars as different 
from other tracts apparently but little dissimilar in 
physical outline, rainfall, climate and geographical si- 
tuation. 

Blaok-water fever — Among disease conditions re- 
sulting from the universal intensity of nuilaria through- 
out the Ouars, iKjne is more striking than black-water 
fever, which is exceedingly common l)oth arrfong Eu- 
rojieans and educated natives. It was the frequent 
oceurrence of this disease, causing a heavy mortality 
and much invaliding among the planters, which led 
to the appeal for an investigation of which the present 
eiKiuiry is the result Mlack-walcr fever apjiears to be 
mainly confined to Euroiieans, liengali babus and 
tradesmen, C'binamen, dhobies, and servants drawn from 
the lown-dwellnig classes of liengal. New-comers arc 
never attacked and it is rare for tlie disease to apptar in 
residents of less than six monlbs’ standing. The second 
and third years of residence in the Duars is the most 
dangerous period, the tnajorily f»f eases occurring 
tlien. After four or five 3 cars of unbroken residence 
in one jilare, the liability to the disease is much re- 
duced, hut a change of situation or long leave to a 
healthy elimale annuls this acquired iinninnity, while 
one attack of the disease exercises a markedly predis- 
pf)sing effect so tlial recurrences are not uncommon. 
The actual mortality is about 10 jier cent of all cases, 
but is generally greater among I'uropeans than among 
natives. 'J'he ons('t of the disease is fre<jnenlly mista- 
ken for an ordinary malarial allatk which it at first 
reseiiihles. 'fheri' is usually a sharp chill like severe 
ague, hut this is quickfv followed by the passage of 
dark brown, blackish or hloofly urine and generally 
by rejieated and .nersisleiit bilious vomiting; the tem- 
perature rises ra])idlv. imui at the i»it of the stomach 
may he c oinplaiiu'd of and jaiindK c soon heeomes evf- 
dent Such an attack may last' from twelve hours to 
four or five (la\s and relapses aie not nneommon In 
favourable eases the first sign of inqirovemenl is the 
clearing of the urine, the jaimdu'e and the fever usu- 
ally iKTsislinj', longer than the hiemoglohmnria. Tn 
fatal ca^es the patient may die from heart failure 
while still passing laige anionnls of dark urine, hut 
more fre(|uenll> the mine liecoines more and more 
scanty in amount until siipjiression superveiu'S and 
causes death T^'e di.igjiosis (»f the rlisease is easy in 
tyjiical cases, hut nianv mild attacks escajic recogni- 
tion esjiecially among natives, and in some parts of 
liuli.'i excii fatal cases are still nnsiaken fr)r malignant 
jaundice or are termed "fever and jaundice", tlie name 
hv which the disease was known in the Duars hefoie 
its real nature was rec'ogni.scxl. The only certain me- 
thod of di.agnosis in doubtful cases is the spectrcis- 
(opie examination of tin* nrmc supplemented hv the 

Use of the mirrosenju' The essential nature of the 
disease' is a blood destnu’tion so enormous that the 
red (‘r»rpnseles are reduced to one half or even oiie- 
fentli of the normal within two or llircr (lavs This 
de.struction is due to tin- sudden solution of the red 

blood corpuscles in the blood plasma, their colouring 
matter, ha'inoglohin, being excreted from the kidnevs, 

thus causing the peculiar colour of the urine whii'h 

has given to the disease its name of hlack-w^ater fever. 
Malarial ]>arasites are generallv present in the blood 
at the tune of onset, hut raiiidly disappear in the 

course of the disc^ase although other evidences of ma- 
laria are as a rule present or may he found post mor- 
tem. 

Treatment — At present the most successful treat- 
ment is the free use of bland diluents, siieh as barley 
water or milk and soda. Drugs are of little service 
and meat extracts are distinctly harmful in tlie acute 
stage, hut in cases of exceptional weakness they may 
he necessary after tlie haemoglohimiria has ceased. 
It seems proUahle that further experiments may lead 
lo the discovery of a specific scrum or anti-toxin 


treatment. Extract of the leaf of Vitcx Pedancularis 
is supposed to be a cure for blackwater fever. 

Nature of blaok-wator favor — The present inves- 
tigation has shown that black-water fever is the re- 
sult of constant and reiieated inoculations of malaria, 
a danger lo which all residents in the Duars are 
daily exposed. Owing to the cumulative effects of 
constant and repeated infection, the constituents of 
a peculiar and complex blood poison are produced 
WMthin the body and a condition of unstable equilibrium 
ensues. When this state of things has been induced, 
the action of a chill, over-fatigue, a snperadded attack 
of malaria, or even a dose of quinine may cause the 
sudden combination of the elements, w'hich together 
form the blood poison referred to, and the immediate 
result is the dissolution of the red blood corpuscles 
with the (Kcurrcnce of the symptoms characteristic' of 
black-w'Uter fever; hut, though the condition has a 
malarial origin, it must not be confused with a severe 
malarial attack, from which it is as distinct as an 
attack of delirium tremens is distinct from mere intoxi- 
cation. 

Prophylaxis — rrum what has been said, it is evi- 
dent that the methods to he adopted for the preven- 
tion of malaria and black-water fever are essentially 
tlie same, and among prophylactic measure.s education 
stands i>rc-cminent. The interest, aroused through the 
Tluars by the present en(|uiry, has led to a remark- 
able dissemination of knowledge regarding malaria 
among the ICuropean residents and this has resulted 
in tile very general adojitioii of precautions against 
the disease. Since some 75 per cent of the h'.ii- 

ropeaiis in the Duars have made use of systematic 
c|iiinme piaph 3 la\is in the form of a 5 grain quinine 
tahliud taken daily. In addition far greater care lias 
heiii exercised m the use of mosijiiito nets and a large 
jiroportion of the hiinglows have been furnished with 
galvanised wire mosquito screens to the doors and 
windows or verandahs Coincideiitly with this the 
general health of the ICuropean community has .show'll 
a remarkable improvement; there have been far fewer 
(\ises of fever, l(‘ss serious illness, and only two cases 
ol black- water fever. No case of hlaek-w'ater fever 
occurred amongst those who adopted the precautions 
described As regards jiropliylaxis among the general 
poiJiilation. it is premature in the ahsi'iue of any or- 
ganised eamijaign to do more than refer to the fact 
that, in a mimher of instances, jilanlers have begun 
to distribute iiiiinine in palatable form freely among 
the coolies. In some cases the consumption of this 
valuable remedy, previously used in hopelessly inade- 
quate amounts, lias increased ten-fold. Tliis, is un- 
doubtedly a move in the right direction, hut, at the 
jiresent lime, there are no figures available to show 
th<* actual results attained, and it is obvious that, with- 
out j)roper organisation both for the carrying out of 
an anti-malarial campaign and for the collection of 
exact data, any estimate of the benefit which may be 
derived from the ado])tion in the Duars of this, or 
any other mcthfid of malaria prevention must be large- 
ly a matter of guess work. 

All the other important diseases, as cases of 
cholera occur throughout the year, and it is pro- 
lialile that many streams and wells contain the 
,c:errn of the disease, though it is only when the 
winter rains have been short and streams and 
wells arc in consequence much reduced or dried 
up, that cholera becomes epidemic. The months 
of July to October are favourable to dysentery 
and typhoid, both being water-borne diseases. 
Sjilecn and f^oitre are common diseases and the 
proportion of persons su fieri ng from insanity 
and deaf-muleness is supposed to be higher than 
in other parts of West Bcng^al. 
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All account of the medical institutions of the 
district will be found in the statistical section of 
this volume. The Jackson Medical School in Jal- 
paijjuri has recently been converted into a Phar- 
macists* School for tiirninjj; out qualified coin])oun- 
ders. Tn the interior of the district, a]jart from 
tfie Government hosi)jtals and disjiensaries, the 
tea-gardens, both Eurojiean and Indian, have be- 
tween them as many as 153 dispensaries. There are 

Statement showing medical facilities available ii 
Planters’ Association in the D 


two particulaHy -ood tea -arden hospitals in the 
Western Duars, one attached to Kalahari Tea 
Estate about 4^ miles west of Banarhat, and 
another at Mathura Tea Estate about 7 miles 
from Silhari-hat. 

The following Indian owned tea gardens have 
hosjiitals attached to their dispensaries, the numher 
of beds in each hein- shown against the name : 

Tea Gardens affiliated to the Indian Tea 
trict as on 31st March, 1953 
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The Kalahari Hospital has l)ceii opened in 1953 with more than 30 beds. 
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• 1 he nmstitiienls of the Indian Tci Association offer the following medical facilities which arc published by 

courtesy of the Association: 

Statement showing the actual Medical Facilities available in Tea Gardens affiliated to the Indian Tea 
Association in Dooars District as of 31st March, 1953 
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rt 
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5? ^ 
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* 

C 

3 

a 

B 

3 

Anti-Mala 

Assistani 

I’ublu' or Miwiicjii Hospital providing additional 
facihlios when required 

MaU‘]li 



1 

2 

3 

1 


Jalpaiguri General Hospital 

Mwrt«>o 


12 




1 


do 

Ckinlml I)rH>ars . 


47 

2 

2 

5 

1 

1 

Blialjiara Central Ilosjiital 

CliUM])iira 


47 

2 

5 

5 

1 

1 

Jaipaiguri Hospital and Gooch Beliar Hospital 

Bliatpara 


MH 

3 

3 

6 

1 

1 

do 

M(K:lipara 


4(i 

2 

2 

3 

1 

1 

Bliatpara Central Hospital 

Jainti 


10 

o 

2 

1 

1 

1 

Jalpaiguri Hospital and Cooch Behar Genera 
Hospital 

Now Gloncoc 


S 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

Jaljiaiguri State-Manag(‘d Sadar Hospital 

Washabari 


2S 

1 

o 

2 

1 

1 

Jalpaiguri General Hospital 

Baradighi 
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1 

2 

3 

2 

1 

do 

Rydak & Kartick 


23 

3 

10 

6 


2 

G(k ) ch Debar Hospital 

Bhatkawa 


:i4 

2 

4 


1 

1 

Dhatpore Central Hospital 

Rajabliat 


28 

1 

3 

3 

1 

1 

do 

Ranichorra 


23 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

Jalpaiguri General Hospital 

Malangi, Beoch, liharnobari & 
Satali 

52 

8 

8 


3 


Jalpaiguri Hospital & Gooch Bcliar Hospital 

Huldibari 


26 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Jalpaiguri Jackson Medical School Hospital 

Binnaguri 


20 

2 

3 




Jalpaiguri General Hospital 

Dam Dima 


10 

1 

1 


1 

1 

Jalpaiguri General Hospital & Cooch Behar J. N, 
Ilosjntal 

Nangdala 


34 






Jalpaiguri Slate Hos])ital & Cooch Behar Genera 
Hos]alal 

Moragliat 


8 

1 

1 


1 


Jalpaiguri Sadai Hospital 

Banarhat 


25 

2 

1 

3 

1 


Jalpaiguri rhuieral Hospital 

Karballa 


10 

2 

1 

3 



do 

Clioonaltliuti 


10 

1 



1 


do 

Now D(X)ar9 


6 

2 






Sarugaon 


8 

1 


1 

1 



Engo 



1 


•• 



Jalpaiguri I’rovinciahsed Hospital 

Jaybirpara 


12 

2 

1 

1 



Jalpaiguri General Hospital 

Gairkliata 


12 

2 

1 

2 



do 

Telopara 


25 

2 

1 


1 


Jalpaiguri StatisManaged Sadar Hospital 

Butidapani 


24 

2 

1 

1 



do 

Bamandaiiga . 


14 

1 

2 

2 


1 


Tondoo 


7 

1 

2 

5 

.. 

1 
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additional facilities whon required 

Name of the Garden 






1 
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Ghatia 




24 

1 


2 

3 

1 


Niigrakata Central I lospital 

Nagrahata 




4 

1 


3 


1 


do 

Indong 




6 

1 


1 




Jalpaigun State-Managed Sadar Hospibd 

Bhogotpore 




8 

2 


6 

7 



Bhogotportj Central Hospital 

Hilla 











Jalpaigiin State Managed Satlar Hospital 












and Hhogotj.ore Central Hospital 

Grassmore 





1 


2 

3 

1 


Bhogotpore Central Hospital 

Kufti 




10 

1 


2 


1 


Jalpaiguri Central Hospital 

Tasati 




20 

2 


1 

I 

1 


Jalpaiguri (ieneral Hospital & Kurseong Sanatorium 

Gootlhopo 




8 

1 



2 

1 


do 

Ilabaipatha 




17 

1 


1 

2 

1 

1 

Jali)aiguri Provincial General Hospital 

Kalwhini 
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2 

4 

2 

1 

do 

Kaimatang 
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4 

2 

1 

1 

do 

Cliincbula 




25 

1 


2 

2 

1 

1 

Jalpaiguri (ieneral Hospital and Cooch Behar 












Cieneral Hospital 

Dima 
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2 

2 


1 

do 

Gangutia 
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2 

4 

1 

1 


Oodlabari 




10 

1 


. . 

2 



Jalpaiguri General Hospital 

Ethelbari 




10 

2 


6 
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I 

Jalpaiguri Sbito-Managed Sadar Hospital 

Syloo 
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1 

4 

1 

1 

Jalpaiguri General Hospitcol & Bhogotpore 












Central Hospital 

Nya Sylee 
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1 
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1 


Bhogotpore Central Hospital 

Looksan 




22 

1 


1 


1 


Jali>aigun Provincial General Hospital 

Kumai 




24 

2 


2 

1 

I 

1 

Jalpaiguri Sadar Hospital & Bhogotpore Central 












Hospital 

Chongmari 




32 

2 


4 

2 

1 

1 

Jalpaiguri General Hospital 

Dalgaon 




43 

2 


2 

4 


1 

Jalpaiguri General Hospital & Cooch Behar General 
Hospital 

Toorsa 




12 

1 


1 

2 

1 

1 

Jalpaiguri General Hospital, Cooch Behar General 












Hospital & Bhogotpore Central Hospital 

Dalsingpara 




15 








Dalmore 
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1 


Jalpaiguri State -Managwl Hospital 

Dam Dim 
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1 


do 

Kumlai 
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Rungamattee 
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1 

1 



NaJchati 




6 

1 


1 

1 

1 



Soongachi 




20 

1 


2 

. . 

1 
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Statement showing the a<^iial Medical Facflities available in Tea Gardens afiiliated to the Indian Tea 
Association in Dooars District as of 31 st March, 1953 — contd. 
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Compounden 

Anti-Malaria 

Assistants 

Public or Mission Hospitals providing 
additional facilities when i^uired 

Nowora Nuddy 


28 
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Jalpaiguri Provincial General Hospital 

Loosh River 
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2 





Jalpaiguri General Hospital 

Meonglass 


10 

1 





Jalpaiguri Sadar Hospital 

Dalingkotc 


24 

1 

1 




do 

Chalouni 


•• 

1 

1 




Jalpaiguri General Hospital 

Hope 


13 

1 

6 




Bhogotj>ore Central Hospital 

Giti 


8 

1 

2 




Jalpaiguri Sadar Hospital & Bhogotpore Central 
Hospital 

Gandrapara , 


8 

1 

2 




Jalpaiguri General Hospital 

Lakhipara , 


10 

2 

1 




do 

Nowlands 


8 

1 

1 




Jalpaiguri Sadar Hospitul & Cooch Bcbar J. N. 
Hospital 

Kumargram . 


19 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

► 

Sankos 


12 

1 

2 

3 

1 


Jalpaiguri Gen(*ral IlospitiU 

Lankapara 


12 

3 

1 


1 

1 


Garganda 


4 

2 

. . 

. • 



Jalpaiguri General Hospital 

Aibheel 



1 

1 

1 



do 

Sam Sing 


20 

2 

3 

2 



Jalpaiguri General Hospital 

Yong Tong 



1 

1 

2 



Jalpaiguri I^rovincial General Hosiiital 

Chulsa 


8 

1 

1 

3 



Jalpaiguri General Hospital 

Sathkyah 


12 

1 

2 

3 

1 


do 

Zurrantoo 


16 

1 

1 

. , 

1 


do 

Bainigoorie 


16 

2 

1 





Bagracote 


5 

2 

2 

3 

1 

1 

Jalpaiguri Static-Managed Siidar Hospital 

Danguajher 


20 

1 

I 

2 

1 

1 

Jalpaiguri Stale-Managed Hospital 

Ellenbarric 


5 

1 

1 

1 


1 


Manabarrie 


16 

1 

1 

2 

1 


Jalpaiguri GeniTal Hospital 

Nagisuree 


9 

2 

1 

3 



Jalpaiguri State-Managed Sadar Hospital 

KUcott 


. 

1 


1 



Jalpaiguri General Hospital 

Canon 


4 


* 

•• 



Jalpaiguri Sadar Hospital and Bhogotpore Central 
Hospital 

Birpara 


. 

2 

3 

7 



Jalpaiguri Provincial Cieneral Ho^ital 

Hantapara • 

• 

. 24 

2 

1 

5 

• • 


Jalpaiguri General Hospital and Cooch Behar 
General Hospital 

Dumchipara 

• 

25 

1 

1 

1 

1 


Jalpaiguri Provincial General Hospital 

Fiashkhows 

• 

2 

1 

. . 

. . 

. • 



Puthrajhora 


12 

2 

•• 

3 

.. 

1 

Jalpaiguri State-Managed Ho^ital 

Fagn 


8 

2 

1 

, , 



do 
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Other Statistics of the European owned tea 
gardens are not readily available. The Civil 
Surgeon of Jalpaiguri is of the opinion that on 
the whole medical, hosi>ital and dis]^nsary 
facilities are much better in Indian owned tea 
gardens than the European owned ones. It is 
a, matter of satisfaction for the imblic health of 
the district that most Indian tea garden hospitals 
and dispensaries not only look after their own 
tea garden po])ulation, but also freely treat patients 
from outside. * 

The different heads of medical amenities 
provided by tea gardens to their labour population 
may be grouped under medical establishments, 
including hospital institutions and attendance at 
dis])ensary, sick hazira and maternity benefits. 
In this connection, the publications of the Indian 
Tea Association and the Indian 'j'ea Planters’ 
Association, relating to vital statistics and other 
medical statistics, kept up to date, are of very 
great value and interest. 

*ln almost all the gardens at Dooars there is 
some arrangement of niedical aid to ihe given to 
the workers free of charge. l»esides, there is 
also provision of a group medical officer who 
gives expert medical advice to the doctors of the 
memher-gardens within the group in case of 
emergency. Yt^ry serious cases are usually treat- 
ed at the Jali)aij:;uri Hospital where regular con- 
tributions arc made for the juirpose. The details 
of the conditions of health and the medical -faci- 
lities made available to the workers in the tea 
estates at present have ])ccn dealt with elaborately 
by Dr. Major IJoyd Jones, Deputy Director of 
Health Services, Government of India, in his 
report ‘^Standard of Medical Care to l^lantation 
Dabour”. Though as a matter of fact the existing 
arrangement is not up to any standard of satis- 
faction on the whole except in a few gardens 
where only well-erjuipped hospitals under the 
control and supervision of ciualified doctors arc 
maintained, it is to be hoped tliat the lot of the 
workers will he improved to an appreciable 
extent if the standard as suggested by Major 
Jones and accepted in the second session of the 
Industrial Connnittee on plantation is given effect 
to within the stipulated period. The following is 
a summary of the proposals: 

(1) FIRST STAGE (3 years) 

Carden hospitals 

(i) Ten beds for each thousand of population ser- 
ved, of which two beds should he reserved for mid- 
wifery cases. 

(«) Medical staff . — Not less than one registered 
medical practitioner for each 2,5(X) of population ser- 
ved. 

(Hi) Other staff . — Midwives or trained dais, not 
less than one for each 2,500 of population served. 

Nursing attendants (male or female) not less than 
one for each 2,500 of population served. 

Compounders not less than one for each 2,500 of 
population served. 


Anti-malaria assiAants (where malaria is prevalent) 
not less than one 'for each 2,500 of population served! 

(iv) Accommodation and cejuipment . — As suggested 
in ‘Standards of Medical Care for Tea Plantations in 
India’ by Lloyd Jones, M.D. 

Small and inaccessible gardens or out-gardens, with 
a population of 500 or less, so situated as not to be 
within reasonable distance or reach of a garden hos- 
pital, will have a dispensary with five detention beds, 
under the immediate care of a qualified compounder, 
hut suiiervised and visited regularly by the nearest 
garden doctor. 

Very small gardens, with a total resident population 
less than 50 may he exempted. 

(2) SECOND vSTAGE (5 to 7 years) 

Grou]) or Central Hospitals, equipped and staffed 
in such a way as to he capable of dealing with any 
(•rdinary medical, surgical or obstetric or gynaeco- 
logical emergency. 

S‘calc of provision . — Not less than three hospital 
beds for each 1,()(K) of pojmlation served. 

Accommodation and equipment. — As suggested in 
‘Standards of Medical Care for 'J'ca Plantations in 
India’ by K. Lloyd J tines, M.D. 

1'he i^roposals detailed aliove have been, it is 
understood, generally agreed to by rejiresenta- 
tives of Kntployers’ Associations as reasonable. 
Altliotigh the report expressly covers only tea 
lilanlations, the standards should be applied to all 
[ilantations, tea, coffee or rubber. 

The only large-scale water- works, supplying 
filtered water on tap with house connections is 
Jalpaiguri town. 

AGRICULTURE 

Before the annexation of the Duars this part 
of the country was covered by huge stretches of 
grass and reed jungle interspersed with iforcst 
and with very scanty population; now it is the 
seat of a prosperous industry. Tea einjiloys 
99,835 males and 78,174 females or a total of 
178,(X}^> jiersoiis as sclfsiij^porting i)cr.sons in the 
di.strict; wliich means that more than a third of 
the district’s population, is supported by the tea 
industry and not agriculture. Below the tea 
gardens, as far south as the Cooch Behar border, 
lie rich fertile plains growing splendid crops of 
rice, jute, tobacco and mustard. Towards the 
east, there is still much waste land. 

The alluvial soil with which the greater part 
of the district is covered is very fertile; west of 
the Tista a superior variety of jute known as 
Kajganja, is grown ; fine rice and sugarcane 
arc also produced. In the low lands throughout 
the Western Duars coarse rice and jute grow 
abundantly and between the Tista and Torsa 
rivers very fine crops of tobacco are produced. 

Irrigation — Artificial irrigation is not infre- 
ejuent in the Western Duars where the number of 
rivers and streams afford great facilities for 
it. It is used for land on which amm rice is 
grown, hut which is not sufficiently low to en- 
sure an adequate supply of water by ordinary 
means. The cultivators cut small irrigation chan- 
nels, locally called jampots, from any stream 
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•which seems suitable and their proceedings need 
careful watching as the rivers in the Duars fre- 
quently change their courses and it does not 
require much to divert the whole of the water 
from a river or stream down an irrigation 
channel. Cases have occurred in which the 
^hgging of irrigation channels has resulted in 
great damage to the Bengal Duars Railway 
and to roads. An irrigation channel near Gair- 
kata had to he closed up because it threatened to 
divert the course of the Angrabasha river and 
leave the Gairkata tea garden, with its turbine 
driven machinery, and the Gairkata market 
witlunit any watersupjdy. Irrigation is doubt- 
less necessary in i)arts of the Western Duars, 
but it is not safe to allow channels to he dug 
without siii)ervision; the District Embankment 
Committee, however, looks after all river-train- 
ing and irrigation schemes. 

Extension of cultivation — In the permancntlv 
settled parejanas of the district most of the 
available land is under cultivation and there is 
not much room for extension. 


Soili— The greater part of the district is cove- 
red with alluvium ranging from pure sand to 
clay. Over most of the district the soil is a sandy 
loam, but in tlie basin between the Tista and 
Jaldhaka rivers it is hard, black, and clayey; 
excellent bricks and earthenware can be made 
in this part of the country and the land furnishes 
gf^rxl pasture and fine crops of tobacco. In the 
uplands to the north of the Duars the soil is a 
ferruginous clay and is particularly well suited 
to the growth of the tea plant. The Western 
Duars contains numerous old river-beds which 
have been rleserted by tlie streams wliich used 
to flow along them; near the hills tlicy are 
strewn with stones and boulders, lower down 
they contain gravel and, in the plains, sand. 
Tliese deserted river-'beds arc unprofitable 
wastes, of little use to anyone. 


Classification of soil — No recent classification 
of soil has been attempted in the district. Ai)art 
from what may he found in Buchanan Hamil- 
ton’s account, reprinted elsewhere in this 
volume, Sunder’s account of classification of soil 
in 1895 (also reprinted elsewhere in this volume 
as au appendix) is neither exhaustive nor re- 
presentative of the whole of the district. In 
his report on the district of Ranginir, E. G. 
Glazier in 1873 attempted a classification of soil 
in two ways: fa) JaHvary or according to the 
nature of the soil, and (b) Rakamwary, or accord- 
ing to the use to which the land is put. Glazier’s 
classification is as follows : 


(a) Jatwary classification : 
1st quality Awal 
2nd „ Doyam 

3rd „ Scyam 

4th „ Qiaram 


Pan baraj 
Palum 
Dokhunda 
Ekkhunda 


(b) Rakamwary classification : 

Homestead land Bastu 

Ujar bastu 
Praja bastu 

Garden Baghat (arccanut) 

Bagan 

Grass Khar 

Bamboo Bans 

Sugar-cane Iksbu 


Laikpatit 
Bhanga baraj 
Utbastu 
Tal 

Koshta 

Bichhan kancha 
Tunt or nil 
(indigo) 


The following statistics are reproduced from 
the statistical section of this volume for con- 
venience of reference. 


Total area not available for culti- 
vation (current fallows, culturable 
area other than current fallows, 
and area not available for cul- 
tivation) 

Area not available for cultivation 
(uncultivable waste) 

Culturable area (cultivable waste and 
current fallows) 

Current fallows 
Total area sown 
Dofasli 

Net area sown 
Area under Rhadoi crops 
Area under Aghani or Aman crops . . 
Area under Rabi or Kharif crops . . 
Others, c,g„ mango, tea, pan, plan- 
tain, guava, etc. 


Acres 


647,908.15 

419,352.56 

228.555.59 
18,365.74 

747,287.96 

19,711.30 

728,686.66 

97,(XX) 

407,500 

12,947.24 

207.133.60 


There are two main crops of rice; the amatt 
or Ivdimantik which is reaped in the winter and 
the aus or bhadoi which is liarvested in August 
and September. The winter rice is much the 
more important crop; bhadoi rice is usually kept 
I)y the cultivators for their own consumption. 
Aman rice is first sown broadcast in nurseries 
in May and June and from about the middle of 
July to the middle of September is transplanted 
into fields which have been specially ]>repared 
for it. These fields are situated in low-lying 
land called riipit and are surrounded by small 
bunds or ridges to retain the water. They are 
usually ploughed four times; the first ploughing 
is straight uj) and down the fields; after a week 
nr ten days the second ploughing is done cross- 
ways. The other two ploughings follow at inter- 
vals of about two days. By the time these plou- 
ghings are finished the ground is worked up into 
soft pulpy mud and the seedlings are then trans- 
planted into it. The young plants are put into 
the ground by hand, two or three together, at 
intervals of from six to nine inches. Once the 
rice has been transplanted nothing more is done 
until it is ripe and ready for harvest. The 
average outturn of anuin rice is about 20 maunds 
an acre, but some of the lands in the Western 
Duars vield considerably more than this. 

Bhadoi rice is grown on higher land called 
faringati. Preparation of the land begins in 
February; it is ploughed six to eight times and 
then levelled. The weeds are collected and 
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burnt, the ashes acting: as manure to the soil. 
After this the seed is sown broadcast and the 
land slij^htly ploughed up twice and again levell- 
ed. When the young plants are about four 
inches high the fields are weeded and the crop 
thinned out with a rake. The outturn of bhadoi 
ri^e is less than that of aman and varies from 
sixteen to twenty maunds an acre. 

Threshing is done with the aid of bullocks. 
After the crop has been brought in from the fields, 
the bundles of paddy are opened and spread in 
the courtyard and five or six bullocks are driven 
round and round over them. In three or four 
hou;*s the grain separates from the straw and is 
carefully winnowed and cleaned. In the Sadar 
subdivision the straw is stored for the use of 
cattle, but in the east o'f the district grazing is so 
abundant that hardly any use is made of it. In 
the Western Dtiars cows arc often used for 
threshing instead of bullocks. 

Jute — The cultivation of jute has increased at a 
very rapid rate especially after the Partition. In the 
Regulation* portion of the district the increase 
has been at the expen.se of the bhadoi rice crop, 
about 25 per cent, of the land which used to grow 
bhadoi rice being now devoted to the production 
of jute. The greater part of the increase has, 
however, taken place in the Western Diiars. In 
1895, when Sunder .submitted his settlement 
report, the area under jute was only 6,620 acres 
and the crop was confined to the Mainaguri 
and grown mainly in the neigliljourhood of 
the Kranti outpost. It has now spread through- 
out the Western Duars ; large areas of land are 
under it in the vicinity of Madari Hat, 
and it is fast extending into the Alipur tahsH. 1'he 
best variety of jute is that produced in the 
I^jganj police thana, but the ciuality of the fibre 
is good throughout the di.strict. 

The same class of land whicli is suitable for 
bhadoi rice is also used for growing jute. The 
land is well ploughed in March and April for 
about five or six days and the seed is then .sown 
broadca.st; one .seer of .seed is usually sufficient 
for a bifjha of land but, if a field is covered with 
grass or weeds, two seers of .seed to a bifiha arc 
sown. 

When the crop is a few inches high, the fields 
are cleared of jungle with a large rake, which 
also .serves to thin out the ydants. After the jute 
has grown to a foot or eighteen inches high, it 
is again weeded by hand and is then left untou- 
ched until it is ready to ait. 

By the month of August or September jute 
is from six to ten feet high and it is then cut and 
tied into bundles. After all the jute in a field 
has been cut, it is removed to a piece of high 
ground where the bundles are laid one on top 
of another, the leaf end of each bundle resting 
on the stalks of the bundle below it. The heap 
of bundles is covered with straw until, in about 
three days, the leaves dry up and can be shaken 
off. The plants are next taken to some shallow 


stagnant water and steeped for three weeks or. 
a month, by the end of which time the bark 
begins to separate and the stalk and fibre become 
soft. The jute is then taken out of the water; 
the plants are broken off about two feet from 
the bottom and the stalks are removed. The 
fibre is dried in the sun and cleaned until it is 
fit if or the market. The lower part of the jute 
stalks, which is broken off in order to extract the 
fibre, i-s used for fuel; the upper part is used to 
make fences for the protection of crops, such as 
tobacco and vegetables, which are grown near 
homesteads. 

Suitable weather after jute is sown is essential 
to the pr()])er growth of the crop. Prolonged 
fine weather cau.ses the young )>lants to wither 
and they either die out altogether or become 
stunted. Too much rain after the seed is put 
into the ground makes it rot and the sowing has 
to be done over again. The only other necessity 
is plenty of water at the time when the jute is 
.steeped; the heavy rainfall of the Jalpaiguri 
district almost always ensures this, but occasion- 
ally in the .soiitli of the district there is not enough 
water, with the result that every j)ool and i)ond 
is u.sed over and over again, and the fibre be- 
comes black and lose.s the silky ai)pcarance which 
it ought to have. 

Tobacco — Tobacco is a very valuable crop and 
i.s grown largely in tlie We.stern Duars, the best 
tobacco lands lying between the Ti.sta and Tor.sa 
rivers. The crop recjuircs careful cultivation and 
much labour to i)ring it to i)erfcction; the re.sults 
of all the indu.stry bcst(>w(‘d on it may be lost in 
a few minutes if haikstorms occur in January or 
February just before the leaves are ready for 
plucking. In February P.X)5 three-quarters of 
a fine crop of tobacco were destroyed by two 
night.s* fro.st which withered the leaves. 

The crop is grown on good faringati land 
situated near the homestead of the cultivator. 
The land is carefully cultivated and all the avai- 
lable manure, consisting of cowdung and a.shcs, 
i.s put into it. The seed is .sown in nurseries in 
July and August and the young plants have to 
be shaded carefully to protect them from the sun. 
Transplanting is done in October and November, 
the seedling.s l^eing placed in lines about two feet 
a])art. The fields have to be kept well weeded 
and the crop requires constant attention until 
the leaves are ready for plucking in February and 
March. The yield of an acre of land is from six 
to eight maunds of tobacco and the market ])rice 
ranges from six to twelve rui)ees a maund ; 
the average price of good tobacco may be taken 
to be about eight rui^ces a maund. 

Mustard — The mustard crop gives little trouble 
to the cultivator and does not require much, 
attention. The seed is .sown broadcast in 
October and November and the crop is reaped 
in February or March. 

Other crops — Ginger is grown occasionally but, 
though it is a valuable crop, it exhausts the soil 
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and the cultivators do not care .aly)Ut it. Cotton 
used to be ijrown in some quantity by Meches 
and Caros in hi^h lands towards the foot of the 
Bhutan hills, but the oi)eninjj of the tea gardens 
and the introduction of forest conservancy has 
put a stop tf) their w.'usteful method of cultiva- 
tion by jhiiming and the cultivation of cotton has 
died out entirely. The oi)ening up of the dis- 
trict has forced the Meches to abandon their 
migratory habits and to settle down to ordinary 
cultivation. 

A — DetaOs of Small Irrigation Schemes 


Improyemenls in agricnltiiral practice— No 

improvements in agricultural practice call for 
notice except the abandonment of cultivation by 
jhuming by the Meches. The abundant rainfall 
and fertile lands of the district yield magnificent 
crops of rice and jute with very little exertion 
on the part of the cultivator. 

Irrigation and reclamation projects — The foll- 
owing is a list of small irrigation and reclama- 
tion projects executed by the Government of 
West Bengal, reproduced below": 

completed during 1949-50 in Jalpaiguri 


.3 

w 

1 


o 

I??; 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 


11 

12 

13 


Scheme 

Station 

Total 

expendi- 

ture 

Rs. As. P. 

Area of 
benefited 
land 

(in acres) 

Approximate extra yield (in tons) 

r — > j 

Khartf IV heat Rain 


Sadar Subdivision 




Bundh of Talma River 

Cuzninari, Kaj- 
ganj 

1,464 10 0 

80 

40 


Allpur I ) liars Sii bd ivision 



Bholardahree Damanpur 
Irrigation Scheme 

Bholardahree, 
Alipur Duar 

4,424 0 0 

375 

200 


B — Details of Small Irrigation Schemes completed during 1950-51 in Jalpaiguri 


Scheme 


Station 


Approximate 
extra yield (in tons) 

Sanctioned Total Area of 

expendi- expendi* benefited Kharif Wheat Kabi 

ture ture land 

(in acres) 


Sadar Subdivision 

Mending and Dredging of Da- Dakshin Dhum- 
kslnn Dhumsora Canal sora, P.S. Ma- 

tiali 

Canal Dredging at Mohitnagar Mohitiiagar, P.S. 

Jali)aiguri 

Pathkata Jhora Pathkata Bela- 

koba, P.S. Jal- 
paiguri 

Mending of Dundh at Moral- 
para, Tengipara and Hamim- Pathkata Union, 
pa*"'* . P.S. Jalpaiguri 

Mending of Bundh at Lahar- I^harsiiigbarec, 
singliaree 

Bundh construction at Sal 
ga River 


Bundh construction and drain- 
age dredging at Tcsimala vil- 
lage 

Mending of Bundh and Dred- 
ging of Jihkati Canal 


Rs. As. P. Rs. As. P. 


2,100 0 0 

2 , 0^5 0 0 


2,100 0 0 

1,600 0 0 


1,260 0 0 1,260 0 0 

8,000 0 0 4L500 0 0 


125 

150 

100 

350 


30 

26 

13 

40 


ging of Rangati River 

Bundh construction at Dak- 
shin Khalpara 

Bundh construction at Uttj 
Khalpara 

Bundh construction at Bami 
River 


10 

10 


12 


P.S. Rajgunj 
vSanpakuri, J\S. 

2,074 

0 0 

2,074 

0 0 

200 

20 

5 

Mai 

Uttar Ahen- 
gomaree, P.S. 

1,663 

0 0 

1,663 

0 0 

70 

8 

• • 

Mai 

893 

0 0 

893 

0 0 

200 

15 

•• 

Tesimala; P.S. 

Mai 

1,733 

0 0 

1,733 

0 0 

162 

12 

•• 

Ditto 

Dakshinkianta 

Dighi 

Kumarpara, 

997 

0 0 

997 

0 0 

90 

9 

•• 

P.S. Mai 

1,890 

0 0 

1.855 

0 0 

133 

11 

, , 

Changmaree, 

P.S. Mai 

6.775 

0 0 

6,775 

0 0 

350 

60 

12 

Ditto 

5,515 

00 

5,515 

0 0 

175 

50 

6 

i Bairatiguri, P.S. 

Dhupguri 

^.210 

00 

5.210 

00 

170 

66 

19 
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B P aUMb of Small InrigatioB Schemes completed during 1950-51 in Jalpaiguri— concld. 

T otal 

Sanctioned expend i- Area of Approximate 



Scheme 

Station expenditure 

ture 


benefited 

extra 

yield (in 

tons) 

Co. 

Sadar S u hd i? ision — concld. 



( in acres) 

' Kharif 

Wheat 

Rabi 

14 

Bundh construction at Gam- 
dhara River 

Dakshin Kari- 
bari, P.S. Dhup- 
guri 

Rs. As. P. 

1,835 0 0 

Rs. As. P. 

1,835 0 0 

90 

20 



15 

Drainage Dredging 

Magurmari, p.Sl 
Dhupguri 

945 0 0 

945 

0 0 

45 

10 



16 

Mending of Bundh and Drain- 
age Dredging 

Purha Altagram, 
P.S. Dhupguri 

975 0 0 

975 

0 0 

40 

9 





Alipur Duars Subdivision 







Karaibaree Scheme 

P.S. Falakata 

840 0 0 

840 

0 0 

700 

40 


15 


Singmaree Bundh 

Ditto 

998 0 0 

998 

0 0 

250 

20 


5 


C — ^DetaOs of Small Irrigation Schemes executed from funds allotted to District 

Officer. Jalpaiguri during 1950-51 


Scheme 


Station 

Sadar Subdivision 


Sanctioned Total Approximate 

expendi- expendi- Area of extra yield (in tons) 

lure ture nefited land t 

(in acres) Kharif Wheat Rabi 
Rs. As. P. Rs. AsS. P. 


1 

Mending of Jhora Bundh 

Bodagandha P.S. ’ 
Jalpaiguri 

1,100 

0 0 

1,100 

0 0 

125 

22 

15 

2 

Pathkatjhora Bundh 

Mohitnagar P.S. 
Jalpaiguri 

965 

0 0 

965 

0 0 

75 

15 

6 

3 

Kharia Bundh 

Ditto 

1.500 

0 0 

1,500 

0 0 

130 

10 

5 

4 

Bigar Barijora Bundh 

Talma P.S. Jal- 
paiguri 

708 

0 0 

708 

0 0 

70 




Bundh construction at Ania- 

Bikur Gourgram, 









jan 

P.S. Mainaguri 

2,974 

0 0 

2.974 

0 0 

500 

70 

13 

6 

Gourgram Irrigation 

Ditto 

1,450 

0 0 

1,450 

0 0 

355 

20 

12 

7 

Dangapara Irrigation 

Ditto 

1,500 

0 0 

1,500 

0 0 

380 

25 

10 

8 

Nityaram Jialee Irrigation 

Parchim Nitya- 
ram Jialee 

1.050 

0 0 

1,050 

0 0 

100 

18 

3 

9 

Tuklimari Small Irrigation 

Tuklimari, P.S. 
Dhupguri 

1,340 

0 0 

1,340 

0 0 

105 

10 

5 

10 

Kursamari Small Irrigation 

Kursamari, P.S. 
Dhupguri 

355 

0 0 

355 

0 0 

30 

5 

5 

11 

Purba Altagram Small Irriga- 
tion 

Purba Altagram, 
P.S. Dhupguri 

577 

0 0 

577 

0 0 

50 

7 


12 

Dakshin Altagram Small Irri- 
gation 

• Dak.shin Altag- 
ram, P.S. Dhup- 
guri 

370 

0 0 

370 

0 0 

SO 





Alipur Duars Subdivision 






1 

Meshtabari Irrigation 

Meshtabari, P.S. 
Kalchini 

935 

8 0 

935 

8 0 

200 

40 

20 

2 

Gankhuriagaon Irrigation 

P.S. Kumargram 

490 

8 0 

490 

8 0 

100 

27 


3 

Drainage at Khutijora 

P.S Alipur Du- 
ars 

1,000 

0 0 

1,201 

2 6 

425 

60 

30 


D — Details of Schemes completed by Irrigation and Waterways Department 

during 1950-51 in Jalpaiguri 


Scheme 


1 Bundh construction at Cheng- 
mari Canal 


Approximate Area of benefited land Approximate extra yield (in tons) 
expenditure (in acres) 

Kharif RcfA 

Rs. 
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E-— Detaib of Small Irrigation Scheme* completed through Tohmtary private effort* 

during 1950-51 in Jalpaiguri 


Serial No. 

Scheme Station 

Sadar Subdivision 

Approxi- 

mate 

expendi- 

ture 

Rs. 

Area of be- 
nefited land 
{in acres) 

Approximate 
extra yield (in tons) 

r ' 

Kharif IV heat Rabi 

1 

Bargharia Bundh 

P.O. 

Bargharia 

750 

50 

5 1 

2 

Dharampur Bundh 

Dharampur 

900 

100 

9 .. 2 

3 

Sourgram Bundh (1) 

Sourgram 

500 

18 

1 

4 

Kuinarpara Bundh 

Kuinarpara 

200 

52 

4 1 

5 

Sourgrani Bundh (2) 

Sourgram 

400 

6 

1 

6 

Banianluri Irrigation 

Bamanturi 

600 

20 

2 

7 

T‘arkiindai Irrigation 

Parkumlai 

500 

15 

1 

8 

Tnklimari Irrigation 

Tuklimari 

300 

8 

1 

9 

Altagram Irrigation 

Magurmari 

400 

15 

2 

10 

Bundh construction at Bham- 
tia River 

Magurmari 

200 

5 

1 

11 

Baschim Magurmari Bundh 

Magurmari 

300 

5 

1 

12 

Baragharia Irrigation 

Magurmari 

550 

12 

2 

13 

Madhya Baragari Irrigation 

Magurmari 

640 

20 

2 

14 

Harijore Irrigation 

Mallicksova 

400 

40 

18 

15 

Salbari Irrigation 

Mallicksova 

2on 

4 

1 

16 

Khalaigram Irrigation 

Khalaigram 

300 

6 

1 

17 

Kanthapara Irrigation 

Kanthapara 

200 

3 

2 

18 

Purha Dangapara Irrigation 

Purba 

Dangapara 

340 

6 

1 

19 

Kazipara Irrigation 

Kazipara 

510 

15 

2 

20 

Jiirapani Irrigation 

Jurapani 

390 

7 

1 

21 

Dakshin Odlabari Irrigation 

Dakshin 

Odlabari 

200 

15 

2 

22 

Burixi DaiiKbni Ihiiidh 

P.S. Mai 

250 

20 

2 

23 

Jainsai Drainage* 

Haihaipathar 

300 

18 

2 

24 

Knkhlai Biindli 

P.S. Mai 

260 

20 

2 

25 

Nicbflialsa Ihindli 

P.S. Mai 

510 

15 

2 

26 

Ih'irgharia Bundh 

P.S, Mai 

640 

30 

3 

27 

Dhalabari Bundh 

P.S. Mai 

590 

50 

» 

28 

Kadalkati Bundh 

P.S. Mai 

410 

20 

2 

29 

Dakshin Majligrain 

Ditto 

370 

25 

2 

30 

Uttar Saripakiiri 

Ditto 

450 

30 

3 

31 

Dakshin Saripakuri 

Ditto 

510 

30 

3 

32 

Kranti Bundh 

Ditto 

430 

15 

2 

33 

Uttar Matiali Drainage 

Ditto 

560 

20 

2 

34 

Chaktnalani Bundli 

Ditto 

320 

25 

2 

35 

Adabari Bundh 

Ditto 

400 

40 

3 

36 

Champa danga Bundh 

Ditto 

250 

30 

3 


Alipur Duars Subdivision 


1 

Chota Alkumar Irrigation 

P.S. Falakata 

900 

70 

26 

• • * *. 

2 

Badaitari Magurmari Irrigation 

Ditto 

800 

50 

15 

. . 

3 

Uttar Haldibari Canal 

P.S. Kumargram 

750 

300 

40 

10 

4 

Dakshin Haldibari Canal 

Ditto 

180 

200 

36 

8 

5 

Madhya Haldibari Canal 

Ditto 

1.150 

200 

40 

4 
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Afpricultural implements— The agricultural 

implements in most common use among the cul- 
tivntfjrs arc the following : — /m/ or wooden plo- 
tigh ; /'haJ or />Jong}jsijare ; kodali or s/)adc; 
kuulli or hatchet for s/)Jitting wood ; ddo, a 
large knife or hillhook ; khursha or dhcldhh- 
(Inf/d, a wr)oden mallet if or breaking up clods of 
earth ; nidi, a It^imhoo harrow for levelling tlie 
fields ; hidd, a large l)aml)oo or wooden rake for 
tliiniiing an<l weeding th(‘ fields; it is usually 
drawn by bnllorks; kluhiti, or kachi ddo, a sickle 
nr reajiing hook ; ddokd or pCisar, a rake for 
weeding A set of these imjjlemcnts, tfigether 
witli a fiair of plougdi bullocks, are rerjiiired to 
cultivate what is tecbnically known as a hdl or 
I>lou::h of land, e(|uivalent to about five b'nglish 
acres. 

Cattle '\ he loc al cattle are small and weakly 
and no attempt has bec-n made to imi)rove the 
breed. ( )wing to the damp climate of the Wes- 
tern l)nars. mortality among cattle is very great 
and it is not iineonimon after a severe etiidemic 
to see (*nws used fr)r ploughing. Pasturage is 
abundant; in the iifirtbeni taluks of the \\Vstern 
Duars green fodder is always available and 
iKiddy straw is only recently used for cattle. 
Formerly ATeches and other cultivators used to 
jlitiming and having had no cattle, threw away 
the straw as .soon as thev finished threshing or 
allowed anyone who pleased to take it away. 
P»ut now straw is very carefully preserved on 
raised wooden or bamboo jilatforms and made in- 
to neat ricks like Fskitno liou.ses. In the regula- 
tion paniauas and in the southern taluks of the 
Western Duars straw is stored for fodder and 
ealtle are fed on it while the dinan rice is grow- 
ing ancl they cannot he rdlowed to graze in the 
fields. During tlu‘ winter months large IictcIs 
of buffaloes from l\irnea, l^ingpur and Cooch 
Hehar arc grazed in the reserved forests and in 
the waste* lands of the Imlakata and Alipur 
tiilisil.s, nutTaloes are seldom userl for agricul- 
tural purposes; the professional graziers keep 
them for milk, most of wliicli is made into cilice 
Although there is no lack of ])asturage in the 
district taken as a whcjle, sufficient grazing lands 
near the homesteads of the cultivators liave not 
been reserved in all ]iarts; the want of these is 
particularly f(‘lt in the j)argana of South Maina- 
guri. 

l\eccntlv in PfS2-3 the (K)vernnient of West 
Hengal has undertaken the establishment of an 
imfM'oved seed multijdieation farm in police 
station Rajganj, pargana Baikunthapur in 
manza taluk Kiikiirjan ( J. L. 25). Tlie farm 
will consist of a total of about 470 acres of land 
of which about 50 acres have already been acqui- 
red and the rest remains to he acquired. This 
is jH^piilarly known as the Talma Seed Alulti- 
plicaticm and Poultry Multiplication Farm, and 
already work has started. 'I'he Government has 
also spent a great deal of money on what is 
known as the Phatapukur Co-operative Alulti- 
Purpose Society, Limited, situated at Phatapu- 


kur, 16 miles from Jalpaiguri, astride the Jalpai- 
guri-Siliguri road. This Society was horn of a 
desire to establish a planned colony of a large- 
scale agricultural venture in a compact but big 
fallow area hy rehabilitating refugees 'from East 
Bengal. The Society was registered in March 
1949 but actually started work in Alay. -A 
wealthy fofrdar voluntarily made over about 200 
acres of land to the Government for the rehabili- 
tation of refugees. This land formed the nu- 
cleus of the Society’s agricultural colony. In the 
very first ‘•ea.son colonisers reclaimed about f)')0 
acres of laud with the help of tractors. Tlie aim 
of the Society was to rehabilitate 250 agricul- 
tural families and 50 familif's of village artisans 
and other i)rofessions to make it a self-sufficient 
economic unit. In 1949-50 the produce of the 
agricultural farm was valued at l\s. 70.500/-. 
P»y the second croji seasr)n of 1950-1 all cnl- 
tiirahle parts of the allntment of 1,400 a'TCs were 
reclaimed. The total reclaimed area amounted 
to l,10f) acres including lands used for home- 
steads, threshing cornpounds, roads and farm- 
yards. But the Society had reclaimed a little 
more tlian they could profitably utilise and in the 
winter of 1950-1 the cultivalioii was limited to 
aliont 7.50 acres. The total amount of land 
allotlerl by Government for settlement wa.s 1,358 
acres. A li!)eral allowance was made at one 
higlia for homestead land for each of 300 fami- 
lies srttlcd on the farm, rxhees, godowns, 
schools, hosjatals, ibnllr>ck and tractor sheds, 
thrashing sheds, ])lavgroiiiKls, bamboo groves, 
thatch preserves, grazing fields and roads were 
given generous allowanc'es, and the area that 
remained ffir cultivation amounted to ^KK) acres. 
44ie available farm land jx^r agricultural family 
tluis amoimted to alnuu 31 acres. 'Die achieve- 
ments of this vSoeiety have been (|iiile impres.sive. 
I'he cropiiing ])rogramme mclndes the raising of 
aus, jute and aiuan i)addy, vegetables and pota- 
tf>es, finits. bamboo ;md tliatch, green manuring 
and (T)m])ost-making. raising of fodder and 
sugarcane and the laying out f)f a good network 
of roads throughout the colony. Mouses have 
.sanitary systems of .sewage disposal. The 
.Society managed to build houses, hnv or hire 
bullocks and tractors, agricultural inif)lemcnts, 
reclaim waste lands, ])rovidc irrigation, acquire 
inf)tor transport, i)r()vide maehinerv to artisans 
and huikl up a stock of stores, seed.s, manures, 
rations and farm ywodnee. In 20 months ending 
December 1950 it j)rodueed crops and otlier 
goods worth more than Rs 1,60,000, besides 
developing yiotcntial sources of income and 
building a new sanitary colony. The total popu- 
lation settled in the Fatapukur colony is about 
1,500. 

There is a small model farm in the heart of 
the Duars or midway between Dalgaon and 
Falakata. This is about a 2CX)-acre farm, run 
on improved lines by an American Mission, but 
the farm does not seem to maintain contact or 
disseminate knowledge of improved cultivation in 
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the surrounding: area. There is another Gov- 
ernment agricultural farm at Mainaguri. 

The Western Dnars, /.r.. the tract east of the 
Teesta, is all Khas Mahal lands and arc not 
permanently settled. An account of the land 
tequrcs will be found elsewhere in this voluinc, 
I)ut it is necessary to describe I)riefly how tlie 
Khas Alahals are managed in the interest of 
agriculture in the district. In Khas Mahals 
land is leased fo farmers for i)eriods of thirty 
years. Apart from the central office in Jalpai- 
gnri which looks after the cantonment area, 
there are four tahsils ; the first at Mainaguri, 
the second at Kalakata, the tliird at Alipnr Diiars 
and the fourth at Kumargram or lihalka. Re- 
venue is collected in two instalments, the minor 
instalment of annas -!6|- f)n the 30th November 
and the major instalment of annas -|10|- on the 
20th of February. The agricultural work in 
the Khas Mahals is under the gtaieral supervi- 
sion oif the Suiierintendent of Agriculture, the 
Khas Mahal Officer and the 'fahsildar. The 
only big administrative farm in Khas Mahal land 
is at Mainaguri which has the district farm. 
Agricultural exhiliitions used to he held former- 
ly, but they have been discontinued. There is 
quite a varietv of leases, some of which have 
been handed dowm from history, and a full 
account will he available in the Bcn(]al ITas/r 
IauuIs Manual of 10,36, which govern all kinds 
of Khas Mahal leases, v^ome of the historical 
leases are briefly mentioned below’ : fl) Old 
Mai i.r., jois found in existence when the 

Duars were ceded by Bhutan. They are heri- 
table, transferable at will ; rents can be enhanced 
and the land can he us(‘d for grow’ing tea or for 
any ])urpose without ])ermissiou. (2) Mai 
jot.^ • or restricted Mai jots. These were jots 
settled by D. 11. F. v^under wdth those people 
who w’ere found in possession hut could not prove 
that they w’cre in pf)Ssession before the cession 
of the l^uars. They are heritable and trans- 
ferable, but the transferee in each case has to 
apply for mutation. The transferees have to he 
residents of the district and the income is ex- 
pected to be derived mainly from agriculture, 
if tea is grown on these rent has to be f)aid 

as for tea lands, otherwise the rent cannot be 
enhanced. (3) jots regulated by the Ji^asfr 
Lands Manual. (4) C form leases and D form 
leases. 

It is not difficult to appreciate from the 
nature of leases described in the Waste Lands 
Manual that the Government finds it convenient 
to lease out land in large ])arcels and inevitably 
all arable land, barring tea lands, in the di.strict 
has been cornered by a handful of jotrdars or 
leaseholders who hold from the (Government. 
This has amounted to an enormous concentra- 
tion of land and agricultural wealth in the hands 
of a very few landlords, some of whom outw^ard- 
ly of mean appearance, are fabulously rich. I 
used the words “outwardly of mean appearance’^ 


not in any soejaL sense, but having in mind the 
extent of investment these jotedars make on 
their lands to effect improved land management 
and cultivation. This is why in spite of the 
eiiormou.s concentrafion of wealth in his hands 
the jotedar has signally failed, lie docs not 
spend enough to improve his land or obtain 
improved seeds and manures or in ac(|uiring 
machinery for improved cultivation, so that the 
land may yield more and bring him more pros- 
jierity. Instead, he parct'ls out almost all that 
he has to adluars or agricultural serfs, who hold 
^?■(»m him for a share of the crop which is often 
undefined. In the pernianently settled area 
]. A. Milligan, the Settlement t )|licer of 19(X')-16, 
observed as follows: 

/‘Idhiar.f or piitjnji have bcLMi cu.stnmarily i cL^arded 
as lalMnirer.s niltivatiiiL’, tiie land nf i)rn])rietors. j(»tdars 
nr chiikatiidar.s nn a h.alt-sliarc Imm .. 'J'liey vw'tc net 
considered tt* have any riejil or lill<' lint to he liable to 
lie eiceted at the will of their einidoyer They are 
sometimes found to have lived tor many years in the 
same j)lai*e and cnltualcd the same land and to he iii- 
dejM'tidenl (»f their as the immediate landlord of an 
luUiiar is called, in tlu' matter of iiloiighs and cattle 
and even seed. 'I'he great majority hov\ever move about 
Irom held to held, from (/in to //in', from locality to 
locality and have to he siiiiphed with all the imiilements 
of agriculture, udth seed and often with suhsi.stencc. 
Itetween thcsi‘ e.\tremes many differences in degree occur 
hut local custom has never recognised any difference in 
kind. 'I'o coniiilcle the tab* of tlie ndliitir'.s jiosition, as 
we found it, Ins (/iri .sniiphcs hini with a free hou.se and 
prescribes tlie crop he has to grow; while in addition 
l(» gmwing that crop the adhuir works as a general 
lalxmrer for hire on the lands of his ///Vi or on those 
of Ills neighbours In the jiite sleeping sea.son and at 
the seasons of ploughing and reaping the adhiar can 
make a substantial income in cash besides being fed free 
by his employer for the dav. 

fl'Iic lot of the adhhir so hurt the CGoverumcnt 
that the J.)ircctor of l^aud Records tried t(^ have 
recour.s(‘ to a .subterfuge for reinstating the 
adhiar if not as a tenant at least as an under- 
tenant. The following passage is significant : 

In his inspection note of November P>()7 the Director 
of hand kiTords (Mr Ih-atson Hell) laid down the 
f<dlowing inim i))les : — ‘‘In the /eiiiindaries the fir.st 
jiruhlem IS to find the ‘raiyat'. In some cases he will be 
the jotdar. in some cases llie chiikanidar The principles 
in aooidaiue with which thi- r.iiyat is to he found are 
indRated in section .S of the Tenancy Act. This scc^ 
tioii lays down that we must have regard to (a) local 
ciLstom and (h) the purpose for which the right of 
tenancy was originally acquired. The conception of a 
‘raiyat’, as distiiigui.shed from a ‘tenure-holder’, is for- 
eign to the ideas of this district. I fear therefore 
that we shall iu>t obtain much help from ‘local custom’. 
I%ach case will have to he decided by ascertaining, as 
far as possible*, the jiurpose for which the tenancy 
was originally (•reat(‘d It will often he difficult to do 
so during attestation. Whenever the parties produce 
satisfactory evidence regarding the origin of a tenancy, 
or whiiiever the Revenue Officer can of his own mo- 
linn ascertain the origin, the tenancy should he classified 
accordingly, hut when it is impf^ssihlc at this stage to 
ascertain the origin, the Revenue Officer must follow 
some working rule and leave (lie aggrieved parties to 
eontest his finding under section 103 A. I would suggest 
that during the attestation of the zemindaries no jotdar, 
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. c)iakanidar or derivative chukanidar should be record- 
ed as a ‘raiyat', unless — ’ ’ 

(n) his homestead is within the tenancy » and at 
least one-third of the arable land of the ten- 
ancy is in his immediate possession; or 

(b) his homestead is without the tenancy, and 
at least one-half of the arable land of the 
tenancy is in his immediate possession. 

For the purpose of this diagnosis, land should not 
be considered as being in a man's 'immediate posses- 
sion' if it is held by an adhiar/* 

The Settlement Officer, J. A. Milligan, was 
deeydy disturbed at the injustice of this system 
of cultivation and moved a preat deal so that 
adhiars could l)e recofjnised as tenants. In 
tryinfj to do so he observed as follows: *Mt 
was felt to he intolerable that an agricultural 
system, which was extendinjy and establishing^ 
itself with such remarkable rapidity as the 
adhiari system has done durin^j the last quarter 
of a century, should deny all rights in the 
land to the class which formed the basis and 
backbone of any community carrying on agri- 
culture under its auspices. It was resolved that 
this settlement must at least make a beginning 
in the eradication of tliis gro.ss injustice.*^ The 
following pas.sage is (luoted from pp. 88-93 of 
J. A. Milligan's Rei)ort on the Survey and 
Settlement C>i)erations in the Jaljiaiguri District, 
1906-16, and records the measure of success which 
the Government achieved in reinstating the status 
of the adhiar. But such a system, based essential- 
ly on private oppression which the long arm 
of the law cannot reach by virtue of limitations 
irnpo.sed by itself, is liable to slide hack unless 
constantly held in che<'k. The decades between 
1920 and 1940 were eomj)arativcly easy and few 
people !)othcred about the condition of the 
adhiar. But when a crisis api)eared with the 
Second World War and the famine of 1943-4. 
the problem again raised its ugly head, and there 
was a scries of disturbances lietween B>46 and 
1950, which were characterised by small peasant 
uprisings all over the district on the matter of 
sharing out the produce. Although since 1950 
there have been few incidents, yet the position of 
Lhc adhiar not having been made square enough, 
the prohlem still smoulders. The passage from 
I. A. Milligan is very illuminating, and applies 
with more or less iforce to all the districts of 
West Bengal. 

In the la.st paragraph I quoted Mr. Twecdic’s defi- 
lation of projas. The terms *'proja' and "'adhiars"" 
)ecn interchangeable. 

It will be observed that Mr. Tweedie recognised the 
'^roja as a tenant as distinct from a hired labourer 
le gives no account of his rights, and I think 
t must be admitted in the light of subsequent events 
hat no rights of any kind were customarily recognised 
IS appertaining to this tenancy in those days. 

In considering the results of Beckett’s Settlement, 
n the course of which adhiars were merely recorded 
)y name, the following order of Govenimcnt was pass- 
'd fNo. 51(K> of 4th December, 1872, to the address 
if the Board of Revenue) : 


For the projas, who mostly hold under the raiyata, 
pay a corn-rent, and often till with the raiyat’s cattle, 
no special protection can be given at the present settle- 
ment |je>ond any twelve year occupancy right they may 
have in accordance with the terms of Act X of 1859. 
'J'hcir position may, however, be considered hereafter. 

It should be noted that, although the Government 
Ucsolution on the hand Revenue Administration Re- 
port for 1870-71 would lead one to think otherwise. 
Act X of 1859 was never formally extended, and in 
1878 it was recognised that it was not in force in the 
Duars. This fact was re-aflirmed in 1888 when the 
legal position prior to tlie inception of Mr. Sunder’s 
Settlement was under consideration. 

So, however, instructive it may be as a declaration 
of policy, the above quoted order did not confer, any 
tangible boon on the projas. 

In 1874 at Sir Richard Temple’s Jalpaiguri Confer- 
ence previously referred to, adhiars were specifically 
excluded from the protection which it was resolved to 
give to under-tenants at the forthcoming settlement, 
and in the Government order confirming those resolu- 
tions this significant phrase occur.s — “the actual cul- 
tivators of the soil (not l>cing mere adhiars)."* The 
(jovernment of Bengal further, in llicir letter to the 
Board, No. 893T., dated 18th July, 1878. directed as 
follows : 

The only classes of under-tenants for whom rates 
need not be fixed are the projas, who merely share the 
produce (the peasantry was apparently unavoidable) 
“with the ryot or jotdar, as the case may be, and who 
arc labourers rather than ryots.” 

The next reference of importance to the adhiari ques- 
tion (HViirs in Board's letter to Government, No. 743A., 
dated 27th August, 1884, where they point out the evils 
of the system of cultivation by adhiars or hhoali ten- 
ants. (lovernment replied, however, 4hat the system 
was the only possilile one in newly-settled countries 
and was working successfully in other parts of liengal. 
They admitted that at a certain stage in the progress 
»»f agiicultiirc defects in the system became apparent. 

In 1888 prior to Mr. Sundcr’s Settlement the adhiar 
came in for his full share of discussion and a more or 
less vague policy for the raising of his status was 
adumbrated. 

Mr. Lowis in his proposals deals at ronsidcrable 
length with the position of the adhiar and his views 
arc worthy of reproduction. He begins liy .saying that 
“as regards the mere adhiar he has no rights to be re- 
corded, but bis name should appear in the settlement 
papers and he should have the same privilege as a non- 
occupancy raiyat, namely, he should not be liable to 
eviction so long as he pays his rent”; further on he 
defines the proja as one who “has no rights; he is an 
adhiar who pays a corn-rent in the shape of half produce.” 
Such were the conclusions resulting from his enquiries 
into the existing incidents of the adhiars tenancy. He 
did not, however, recommend that this unsatisfactory 
state of aflPairs be allowed to continue. Wide local 
enquiry had convinced him that a solution he had 
considered possible, namely, commutation of rent in 
the case of adhiars, who had held the same land for 
years, would not he at all successful as local opinion 
was dead against it. He believed tliat if left to itself 
the adhiari system would work itself out as it had done 
in Chittagong, hut he recommended that the Settlement 
Officer he instructed to encourage adhiars to seek com- 
mutation. The chief burden of the adhiars as a class 
he found to lie their debt to their landlords largely due 
to exorbitant rates of interest and he suggested that 
the Lieutenant-Governor should by executive order 
prohibit courts from decreeing more than 12 per cent 
in such cases. 
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In sending on tliese proposals to Government Mr. 
Einucane went further and recommended tliat any adhi- 
ar, who was found to have Ixfcn 12 years in possession 
of any land should be recorded as the iHJssessor of oc- 
cupancy rights within the jote. He did not however 
anticipate that cidhiars would venture to assert such 
claims. He further recommended that commutation be 
allowed whenever asked lor, but as lie fore he did not 
anticipate that any adhiars would venture to ask for it. 
But while making these recommendations he frankly 
states “Under the conditions described by the Commis- 
sioner I do not think that much will be gained by 
efforts to raise the position and status of these adhiars. 
Such of them as ina> be able by thrift to save a little 
money have already an opportunity to acquire land 
which they can cultivate on easy terms at a money 
rent, and can thus better their condition, and thuse 
who arc so poor or helpless that they cannot raise 
themselves in this way, are not likely to be niiieh bene- 
fited by any arbitrary rules which Govrrnnicnt may 
prescribe in their favour. I would therefore merely 
note their names as adhiars against the lands they are 
found to cultivate in the year of survey ; where they 
have been found to be 12 years in ixissession of any 
land whatever under one jotedar the fact .should be not- 
ed and they should be recognised as occiiiiaiicy tenants 
of any land they may cultivate at any future time in 
thkt jotc. Further if they apply for commutation 
of their coni-renls to inoney-rent.s, such commutation 
may be made.” 

As regards limitation of the rate of interi'st he ad- 
vised that the report of the Settlement Officer lx* 
awaited after going into the facts. 

That Government had no immediate intention of mov- 
ing in the matter is clear from the wording of the A. 
VV. Land.s Leases framed in that year, wherein ehuk- 
anidars are promised no obstruction "m the emjiloy- 
meiit of adhiars, projas and other lalmiirers supplied 
with seed ami paid by giving them half the crop.” The 
Mai Jote Leases of Mr Sunder similarly rcf«T to the 
“employment” of adhuirs; hut the descnpiion of the 
adhiar contained in his repori, though it liegins with 
the traditional tag — “'J'his tenant ha^ no rights”, is 
not altogether the description of a mere labourer or 
farm* servant, and eonlams this most important utter- 
ance : 

He pays rent in kind, namely half of all crops 
may grow on the land which is allowed to him. 

Mr Sunder docs not however claim that his> Settle- 
ment has done anything to improve or even to define 
the .status of this unfortniiate class, nor does he sug- 
gest that any such efforts are desirable. 

The next mile-.stone in the adhiar’s progress wa.s 
Notification No. 964 1\R. of 5th November, 18^^, 
extending the Tenancy Act with certain limitations 
to the Wc.stern Huars This notification speaks of 
jotedars, darchukanidars, adhiars or other tenants of 
agricultural land, and as it was a Tenancy Act Notifi- 
cation, the word “tenant” was presumably used in its 
technical sense. This cannot of course be taken as 
a ruling that all cidhiars are tenants under the Act. 
but at least it disiMises of the prevailing hearsay that 
all adhiars are merely labourers and have no tenant 
rights. 

As however the application of the Act was to be 
limited by the definition of the rights and obligations 
of these various classes of tenant contained in settle- 
ment proceedings theretofore approved by Government 
or with the terms of leases theretofore granted by 
Government it would seem prima facie that the dictum 
of Mr. Sunder and the wording of the notification and 
leases above referred to were intended to be perpe- 
tuated to the eternal damnation of the adhiar. It is 
true that the Advocate-General at the time held that 
although prior to 1898 adhiars had no rights they 
would by virtue of Notification No. 964 T.R. be able 


to acquire occqpaucy rights under the Act, hot in- 
giving this opinion he was only reviewing the situa- 
tion arising Iruin the fact that no leases had ever been 
granted b} Goveninieiit to adhiars: the limitation im- 
posevl by rights and obligations defined in settlement 
proceedings was not under consideration by him. 

It IS worthy ot note that in the final report of the 
Harjeeling Teiai Selllenient and in the notes and rc- 
soliiiion.^ thereon in 189S the retereiiccs made to adhi- 
ats do not suggest that any progress had been made 
towards the recognition ol that class as something 
.superior to mere labourers. 

From that date to the commencement of the present 
settlement the question lay dormant. But one signi- 
luant circumstance is noteworthy, namely that the 
Givil Foul Is treated as rent-suits all suits brought by 
joicdat's loi recovery of their share of the crop, and 
in various det rees adhiars were alluded to as tenants. 

ll will lie I Icar from the foregoing narrative that 
while on the one hand nobody had ever suceeciled in fin- 
ding that any rights were actually owned and exercised 
by adhuirs, on the other band there was a general fee- 
1 ng that something should be done to secure to these 
people some .sort of tenaiit-riglit in their lands. No- 
thing came of the various tirojiosals made, and when 
tlii.s scttlemeiil began vve loiiiid the adhiars in exactly 
the same position as J'vveedie described in 18M. In 
the 18S0 Sell lenient, khaiians were given to all adhi‘ 
ars bill in ISSiS Major lUnleaii leported that in 9(1 per 
cent <*f ca.ses the binds bad since changed hands. This 
expel leiice, no donlit, aitoiiiits to .some extent for 
the most exclusively aeaileinic nature of the sub.se- 
qiiiMit fliscnssions and pronouncements on the subject. 

'1 he ijiu'stion vvlnh this settlement set itself to 
.sol VI* was vvbelber adhiais ically bad any legal rights 
wlneli loiild be seiured to them; if not, whether a 
• leginiiiiig Lould not lie made m the policy of creating 
a healthy tenant right for this class. All the previ- 
ous diseiibsioiis above desi ribed related to the West- 
ern J>iiars In the /enundary area, the problem had 
never been considered 'I'be Settlement Report of the 
(.'haklajal Jistale, written by Habu Harendra Narayan 
Cboiidbnn of Cooch JU*har, docs nut discuss the ques- 
tion Neilber in the Cbaklajat Estates nor in Cooch 
iF'liar ilseli had it apparently arisen. It may well 
be that when lbo.se settlements were going on adhiars 
weic a eoinparatively sni.ill •class. In the Western 
Diiars, whereas Mr. Sunder found 22,170 adhiars in 
occupation of 71,360 acres, this settlement recorded 
3J.-4().S adhuifw i»eeiipying 134,355 aeies, but it is cer- 
tain th.il very many were not recorded at all, and 
owing to a misunderstanding of orders by some of 
my staff many names of adhiars were deleted from the 
record at the stage of Field lUijharat on the ground 
that thev were not then found. W'hatever may have 
lieeii the extent of the system in the past I calculated 
111 1612 that 2/3 of the cultivation in the zemindary 
areas was done in this way. 

We were therefore confronted with a douhlc-hcaded 
problem. In the Western Duars wc had some past 
exiXM'ience, some sort of ill-dcfincd policy to guide us; 
but in the area to wbicb the Tenancy Act fully ap- 
plies we were tackling the problem de novo without 
any local jirecedents of mKjuestionahlc validity. The 
decisions arrived at and the action taken in the settle- 
ment of 4 private estates in Rangpur ju.st before the 
beginning of this settlement though of great interest, 
could not lie acted upon in Jalpaignri as precedents. 
Before stating what wc did, T would draw attention 
to three points in criticism of the proposals of Mr. 
Lowis and Mr. 1^'inucane above described. 

fl) The enormf>iis growth of the system during the 
pa.st 20 years, with the almost entire di.sappca ranee of 
the lower grades of cash-paying tenants and a marked 
])ropurti(>nal decrease even of the chukanidars, has en- 
tirely belied the hope expressed by Mr. Lowis that 
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4hc system would work itself out. . It. shows tio sif^ 
of doing so. 

(2) Mr, himK'ane’s reassuring reflection, that adhi- 
(irs who by thrift achieve indepeiulence can .settle on 
lands of iheir own, is no longer an argument for lai~ 
AsrL-fait r in the Western Huars where the settlement 
(*t waste land has heen stopjicd ; and it has no appli> 
lation at all to liu' /emindary areas. 

(d) 'I'lu- walesijread int r(jduction of jute as a crop 
:»nd the esUiiMon of ti^haeeo cultivation make it no 
longer an urate to deserihe the tidhuir as a man pay- 
ing a eoni-reiit. and im r'-ase the practical difficulties 
in the way of eomimitatif)n I may arid that public 
tipiiiion IS still as strongly ojiposed to such a course 
as It was in tlie time of Mr. J/iwis, probably more so. 

J have endt avdiired to make clear the p<jsition of 
(idliutfs, and tin attitiulc of (lovcrnment and local cus- 
tom towards them jinor to the inception of this settle- 
ruent 1 shall n<»w oiillnie as hrielly as ]Mjssihle the 
(iiseiissioMs vvhiili arose iliiriiig this settlement, the 
lioliey adopted, and the results achieved. 

'Pile sjjinl in wliieli this jirohlem was approached 
was siroiiglv .'intagonistic to tlie jinpiilar remception of 
Ml (n/lihir it wa-. fill to hi intolerable that an agri- 
cultural .system, which was extending and establish- 
ing Itself with Mich remarkable rapidity as the adhi- 
iiri s> stem has done during the last quarter of a cen- 
turv, slioiild deny all rights in the land to the class 
wfnch lorin tlie liasis and h>ickhone of any communi- 
ty cair\ing on agrieiiltiire under its auspices It was 
resolved tlial this settlement must at least make a be- 
ginning in the eradication of this gross injustice. In 
the eouise of tlie iliseussions that jiaved the way for 
definite or«lers some misunderstandings arose from 
failure at all limes to distinguish lietween the de facto 
incidents of an adhmr's tenure according to local cus- 
tom and usage, and the i/c jure character wdth which 
It was considered desirable and feasible to invest it 
at till* jiresent stage, and the criteria to lie adopted 
for the purpose, Imt such misunderstandings merely 
ilelayed they did not prejndiee the decision Such 
w.'is the unaniniity and rigidity of local opinion on the 
((iiestion that, pending tlie collection of information on 
whicli to base a definite policy, all adhiars were at 
first merely recorded in the khatian^ of jotedars and 
chnkanidars in the column for sulx^tdinate interests 
in occupation of plots Such a record was sufficient 
for the preparation of separate k/uitiatts if such were 
suhsecjiiently decided upon At the same time a regis- 
ter of (id /liar K was kefit in which the length of time 
for which he had held the same lands was noted, as 
well as the facts ahoul the possession of cattle and 
ploughs, the custom reganling advances, seeds, hous- 
ing and arrangement of w'hat cro]) was to be grown 
year by year. It further transpired that in many cases 
written agreements were drawn up and a large num- 
lH*r of these w'ere collected. A selection of these 
agreements were submitted to the Legal Remembran- 
cer by the Director of Land Records along with a 
full iinte on the whole question; and he expressed the 
opinion that these documents created tenancies within 
the meaning of the Bengal Tenancy Act. and that 
adhiar\ would in general lie found to he yearly ten- 
ant.s He did not however suggest any lines of divi- 
sion to he followed with regard to the rights of such 
adJiiars as might he found to he tenants but he stated 
that their relations with their landlords would he re- 
gulated by custom and contract. 

Suhseipient investigation showed that it would he 
unsafe to build too heavily on the foundation of those 
documents It appe.ared that in most cases where such 
a document was executed the giri w-as forcibly con- 
verting a cash-paying tenant into an adhiar^a. common 
tendency throughotit the district. Such kabuliyats 
were invariably found in the possession of the giri, 
and no corresponding document was found with the 


adhiars. The essential features of those kabuliyats 
were that the adhiar bound himself to repay advances, 
deliver half the crop, obey orders, properly cultivate 
the land, and vacate it at the end of the contract; his 
use and occupation of the land being guaranteed for 
one year or longer' as the case might be. The language 
used and amount of detail incorporated were found 
to depend on the education and legal experience of 
the particular dnvaniya or tout who wrote the docu- 
ment. But though the actual words used in such kabtr- 
lixats might not he a sound basis for argument, the 
fact that such kafmltyats were by no means uncommon 
went far to contradict the popular definition of an 
Adhiar as a mere laliourcr. 

The opinion above quoted was an jjnportant pro- 
nouncement and It afforded a definite basis on which 
to build up a policy. 

In the Western Duars, where the Tenancy Act only 
applied to certain lands and only in a restricted man- 
ner to them, and where no classification of tenants 
iiniler chapter II was being made, it was decided that 
separate khiitians should not on this occasion he opened 
lor > Idhuirs. hut tliat a clause should be inserted in 
th.e new leases of Jotedars and Chnkanidars definitely 
slating that .Idinnrs who cultivate with their own 
ploughs and cattle .shall he deemed to he tenants in- 
cluding protection from eviction except by their own 
consent or under the orders of a Civil Court. 

In the zemindary area where the Tenancy Act fully 
applies, it was decided to open separate khatians for 
all Adhiio \ who possess their own ploughs and cattle 
and to bring them within the classification of chapter 
II ot the Act classing as l^aiyats all those whose land- 
lords do not satisfy the Tenancy Act definition of 
Haiyats, and as Under-Raiyats all those whose land- 
lords are already classified as Raiyats. 

The adi>ption of the criterion of “independence in 
the matter of jiloughs and cattle”, as the touchstone 
of tenant-status, wms not arrived at without consider- 
able curres]K)ndence and discussion The {first pro- 
posal was that all Adhiars who had held the same land 
for a period i^f years — \2 was the number suggested 
as it had figured in previous discussions of the ques- 
tinii and had actually been adojitcd m the Cooch Bchar 
Tenancy Act as a criterion; vide also section 603 of 
Snnder'b report — and who were independent in the 
matter of ploughs and cattle, might safely he recorded 
as tenants. In support of the contention that a period 
of time was a desiralile condition it was pointed out 
that the vast majority of Adhiats were annually on 
the move and rarely stayed for more than a season or 
two on any one Int of land In this connection Major 
Boileaii’s report of 188S above quoted is interesting, 
I.C., that iK’tween ISKO and 1888 in *X) per cent, of cases 
the l.iiifls of Adhiars had changed hands. It was 
further pointed out that in Western Duars many of 
the Adhiars are cx-Tea-garden coolies, who almost 
invariably ]K>.sses5 cattle when they leave the garden, 
anil usually drift from one Adhiari to another till 
they find a place to suit them, where they settle down. 

All these points were duly considered but the Board 
decided that independence w'as the only criterion which 
could not be evaded by hostile landlords, and they 
were not prepared to take the drastic step of decla- 
ring all Adhiars to he tenants. 

This general recognition is the ultimate goal of the 
policy now definitely inaugurated, hut there are di- 
fficulties to he overcome before that goal can be reach- 
ed, in the Western Duars at least. In the zemindaries 
I anticipate that it will not be long before all Adhiars 
are definitely classed as tenants by Law. But before 
anything more can be done in the Duars the anomaly 
of issuing A.W.L. Leases, wherein Adhiars are des- 
cribed as labourers supplied with seed and paid by 
giving them half the crop, side by side with the new 
Mai Jote Leases, wherein it is provided that Adhiars 
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who cultivate with their own ploughs and cattle shall 
be deemed to be tenants, must be removed. 

The results of our present actions in the zemindari 
area put into figures are as follows : — 

Total No. to whom khatians were given 19,228 

Classed as Raiyats . . 9,681 

passed as Under-Raiyats . . 9,547 

During recovery T had a careful enquiry made to 
sec how many of. these Adhiars were still in undis- 
turbed possession of their lands. In certain localities 
1 had heard that the landlords had ejected every 
holding Adhiar neck and crop; but apparently 
they thought better of it. for the recovery officers re- 
ported that all khatian-holding Adhiars, wdicrni they 
looked for, were still there. 

Wc may safely say that the action we have taken 
has l>een acquiesced in by the Jotedars; and there are 
signs that already the Adhiars have begun to realize 
and appreciate the boon conferred, inasmuch as a few 
cases have hec*n brought under .section 106 by Adhiars 
seeking to be granted khatians. 

It should be clearly stated that the rapid growth 
of the Adhiari system is viewed with alarm and dis- 
af)provaI by (lovernmcnt, and that the deliberate aim 
of the policy now inaugurated is to check the further 
spl-ead of a .system which is so economically unsound 
— in the zemindary areas, by replacing the helpless 
Adhiar of to-day by an Adhiar who has recognised 
tenant rights; in the Western Duars by discouraging 
cultivation by Adhiars. by reducing the size of jofes 
so as to eliminate the necessity for sub-inf cudatiem, 
by increasing the area held by small resident cultiva- 
tors. anrl lastly, as in the zemindary area, by con- 
verting the’ Adhiar, who has no recognised rights, into 
a tenant. 

One of the specialities of Khas Mahals of Jal- 
paij^nri is that the Government maintains a lar^e 
nnmhcr of Khas Mahal markets to facilitate the 
niarketinj:^ of a<,Ticiiltural prochicts in the Wes- 
tern IXiar.s. Tile markets arc looked after hy tlic 
Khas Mahal Department and are controlled by 
a local set of rules called the We.stcrn Dnars 
Market Jhind Rules for the District of Jalpai- 
?:,''uri, published in 1022. These rules apply rnily 
to jalpai^mri district and are financed by a fund 
called the Western Duars Market Fund. The 
l)urp()ses fc»r whith the fund is expended are the 
followu'np; : 

(a) h'or the ])ayment of the establishment 
recjiiircd for collection, .supervision and 
maintenance of the markets in a proper 
sanitary condition ns also for the cons- 
truction and maintenance of the quarters 
of such establishments. 

(b) For the construction and maintenance of 

works of public utility and convenience 
in the markets or in connection with 

them, such as sinkin^j of wells, construc- 
tion of sheds, public necessaries and 

urinals, planting trees, repair or recons- 
truction of roads leadinpf to markets, etc., 
as well as any such sanitary measures 
as may be nece.s.sary from time to time. 

fc) For the establishment of new markets, 
and 

fd) For such other purposes (for the direct 
or indirect benefit of markets) as may 
he approved by the Administrator (nor- 


mally tjie. Deputy Commis.sioner) with, 
the sanction of the Commissioner. 

This fund consists of the collections in the 
Khas hats which amount to quite a tidv sum, 
of wliich the hulk is spent for improvements to 
the hats themselves and to their approaches, 
such as roads and hridijes. (b)vernment does 
not exjK'Ct to make revenue from the hats but 
puts hack practically all the collections into tlie 
improvement, keejaiu^ a closing balance suffi- 
cient to [)ay the estahlislunent. As a result of 
the working of this fund market prices of af.^ri- 
ciiltural products all over the Westera Duars are 
more or less uniform, something which is rare 
in otlier districts. This is on account of the 
at)proach roads being always kejn in good re- 
pair and o])cn to motor transport. Tlironijhout 
the district there is a netw(n'k of motor services, 
especially ifor these marki’ts and these motor 
services are called "Jiiil .services”. There is 
anotluT fund desij^ned for agricultural improve- 
ment in the district. 'Phis is called the l(:>tedar\s 
Fund. An account of its orit^in is fpioted below 
from p. 91 of D.TT.F. vSuiider’s vScttlement 
Report : 

In Ciovernmcnl cf Rcngnl, R(V(‘nnc Department 
letter Nn. 465 T R , dated 5tb November 1890, I was 
ordered to fiirnisli a rlescnittion of tbe jotedars’ Uni- 
on Fund of tbe Western Dnars in ibis settlement 
report The circiimstanres under which 1 cstabli.sbed 
the fund are as follows : 

Having abaiuloned lujpe of getting any ‘iiflicient 
assi.stanee from f^iovernment for effecting sanitary and 
fdher impi oven lent s in the Dnars, I called a meeting 
of tbe jotedars of Tvivnagnri, Falakata, Alipnr, and 
Bbalkri talisils, and ex]dained to them that, owing to 
tbe present (inaiicial pressure, Ciovernnient is unable 
to provide all tbe funds wb'ch arc wanted to improve 
the condition of the people by introducing new crops, 
sinking wells for tbe supply of good drinking water, 
consfrnctiTig village roads, I impresserl upon them 

tlie neressitv of doing something to Injp themselves, 

and suggested that a fund of their oun in connection 
with each tabsil be established fi^r improving tbe con- 
dition of iotedars and cultivators tbrniigbout the tab- 
sil I eNjilained tf> them that the money would be 

expended exclusively for their own benefit, and that 
tile fund would be managed entirely bv themselves 

through a committee of the most respectable jotedars 
who would be elected bv themselves from each tahsil 
and who wnuM rlo all work under mv guidance, i 

also assured the fieoplc that every rupee they may siihs- 
crihe would be fleposited in the Pjrisl Office’ Savings 
Bank in their name and ffir their benefit, and that no 
part of tbe funcls would over be used bv the Deputy 
Commissifiner, or by me or by anv other person who 
mav lu* a])pf»inted after me to liel]) and advise them 
and to look after tbeir interests except with tbe sanc- 
tion of tbrir committee. T fnrtfier assured them that 
Covernmont would not at any time appropriate any 
part of tbe funds, and that we would ever do all that 
is po.ssiblc to sc’cnre tbeir advancement and general 
improvement. 

M'hc works wOiieb were suggested for using the fund 
for WTre 0) providing wells for pure drinking 
water; (2) opening village roads; (3) supplying fruit 
and other trees to jotedars and cultivators generally; 
f4) getting better sic'kles and agricultural implements; 
(5) obtaining good manures for securing better out- 
turn of crops; (6) purchasing vegetable, potato, wheat, 
maize, and other scfd for introducing new and valu- 
able crops ; (7) helping poor cultivators with good 
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•cattle; (8) clearing jungle; (9) opening charitable dis- 
pensaries or helping them; (10) providing a supply 
of blankets annually for old and indigent cultivators; 
(11) assisting widows and orphans of cultivators who 
may be in distress, and any other useful works which 
may be necessary from year to year. 

1 suggested to the jotedars that the above fund 
should lje raised by themselves, and that, if each of 
them pays one rupee at the six-anna kist demand and 
another riij)ec during the ten-anna kist demand 
annually, over and above the rent which may be due 
for the:r joles, very soon the fund in connection with 
each tahsil would he a powerful help for improving 
the cfUidition of the people and that much good would 
he done everywhere in the Duars. 

My appeal to the pcoi)le was responded to. Some 
jotedars of eoiirse refused to pay anything towards 
the fund; hut the majority siih'^erihed. flow the fund 
was administered l)y me up to *>th April 1894, when 
1 marie it over to the I)ei)iity (Commissioner, is shown 
in llie aeeount in Appendix JV* of lliis report. On 
27th Septemher 1894, the money in the hands of the 
I>epuly (Commissioner on aciount of llie fund was as 
follows : 


Mynaguri tahsil 
Falakata „ 

Alipiir „ 

llhalka 


Rs. A. P 
5 670 6 3 
2.006 15 0 
555 7 3 
624 14 0 


Total .. 8.857 11 3 

The weak points in the Joldars’ Union ITitvl, 
of which the Deputy Commissioner is the admi- 
nistrator, is tliat it is collected with the revenues, 
aiifl therefore it is difficult to .say how far pay- 
ment is spontaneous. ( )ne DejUitv Commissio- 
ner in observed ; “Is really an ahwah.... 

continues to decrease”. Most of the nvoney in 
the Jotdars’ ImiiuI is spent on edneation, dis' 
pensary. water-siipjdv and improvements, jobs 
are framed noiuinally by tlie Jotedars at a 
mectinj^. hut thev <lo not take much interest in 
the matter and “ re,gard the whole thinj]^ as an 
ahwal) (which it is)’'. An enterprising Deputy 
Commissioner sometimes sjiends some of thi.s 
fund for the ex))loitation of several crops and 
more esfiecially fruits and vegetables. No extra 
estalili.shment is maintained to administer the 
fund. 

The following information relating to the 
varieties of croj^s grown in the district and the 
blights, jiests and diseases they are liable to, have 
been kindly furnished liy tlie Superintendent of 
Agriculture of the district. 

KINDS OF RICR 

(a) Boro Nil 

fb) Alls Dharial, Panspai, Atlai, Saru 
Rhadai, Sani & Jainru 

(c) A man Bcnafiili, Dadkhani, Dudkalma, 

Dudsar, Tulapanji, Kalonunia, 

ITarisankar, Bawa. Indrasail, 

Boldar, Enda, Panisail, Kartik- 
sail, Malsira 

* Reference to the original — A.M. 


KINDS OF JUTE 

C. capsularis — (1) Hewti, (2) Sadaguti, 
(3) Nalita, (4) Fanduk, 
(5) Kaniyabombai (D. 154) 

C. olitorius — (1) Chinsura green, (2) Ja- 
pani pat, (3) Belun pat, 


KINDS OF SUGARCANE 

Tana, C.O. 421, C.O. 527 


INSECT PESTS AND DISEASES 


Crops 

J’atldy 


Jute 


Sugarcane 


Vegetables 


Insect pests 

Rice stem borer (Seba- 
enobius Incertellus) 

Rice bug (Leptrieorisa 
acuta) 

Rice llispa (Hispa 
armingcra 01.) 


Jute semi-hx)per (Cos- 
mophila subalifera) 

Jute hairy cartcrpillar 
(Diacrisia obliqua) 

fugareanc top shoot 
borer (Scirpophaga 
nivella K ) 

Stem borer (Argyria 
tumidicostalis and 
Diatraea venosata 
wik) 

Cut worm, Kpi lacuna 
beetle 


Diseases 

Stem rot ' or 

sclereotial dis- 
ease 

(Sclcrotiuni or- 
yzac catt.) 

Leaf spot (Hel- 
minthosporium 
Dryzae) 

Stem rot of 

jute (Maefo- 
phoinina pha.se- 
oh) 

Red rot of sugar- 
cane (Colleto- 
tnehum falcu- 
tum) 


Viruses, 
tatc liligut 


wilt. 


TEA 

How recently the tea industry in the district 
ha.s grown can l)c aj>])reciated from the -fact that 
there is no mention of tea whatsoever in W. W. 
lliinlei’s vStatisliial Aivoiint of the District pub- 
h.shcd in 1876. Colonel Kyd, once. Curator of 
the Hotauic (karden at vSil)])ur, made experiments 
for growing lea about the period 1790-18(X). The 
disirict of Darjeeling was the first district in 
West Bengal to try to grow tea and started as 
early as 1845. The tea industry in Jalpaiguri 
began in the year 1871-5. Tlie first leases were 
issued to 22 gardens in 1877, and by 1895 when 
Simder comjileted his settlement report, there 
were 182 gardens. A statement on the progress 
of the tea industry in the district has already 
been given above. The first Indian tea garden 
was started in 1879. Dr. Cham Chandra San- 
yal of Jalf)aiguri has kindly permitted me to re- 
produce the proceedings of the First General 
Meeting of the Shareholders held on the 2nd 
June, 1879, and the First and Second Meetings 
of the Directors held on the 4th June and 3rd 
July, respectively. The first tea garden was 
named the Jalpaiguri Tea Co., Etd. It is sig- 
nificant to note that the proceedings of both the 
Shareholders’ Meeting and the Directors' Meet- 
ing were, as early as 1879, recorded in the Ben- 
gali language. 



‘Si’ frlfeS® 

Jalpaiguri Tea Co. Limited. 

1879 
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'Sf'^C'fS 'S|f>3 (71 JPT^ C^^«t ^Tf^ ^«Trl 'STfrai^ 
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59l^ff^ 
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fer^Fl TTHf «» 5IT»I "v 
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Sunder*s description of the te.^ industry is re- 
printed elsewhere in this volume as an appendix. 
Since then the method of cultivation of tea has 
undergone many changes and J. F. Gruning's 
account of the tea industr}', published in the 
Jalpaigtiri Gazetteer, is also reprinted as an 
appendix in this volume, as illustrating the state 
of the tea industry in F>10. The present method 
of manufacture of lea dncs not differ substantially 
from the methc)d described by Griming, but 
various new methods in regard to the planting of 
tea, the tending of bushes, the selection of varie- 
ties, picking of leaves, the regulation of flushing 
seasons, the drying and rolling of tea, the mode 
of packing and marketing have Ijeen evolved in 
the course of the last forty years. There are 
excellent publications of the Indian Tea Associa- 
tion on how the tea industry is run in the garden. 
The weekly journal Capital brought out a special 
supplement on tea in F>52 and the daily paper 
The Stafcsuian brought about another valuable 
supplement on tea in June, Jt is unneces- 

sary to summarise all too briefly the various 
methods of making tea. 

All tea gardens hold their lease from the 
Government, and their leases are governed by a 
special form of agreement. 'J'he rules are laid 
down in the Rengal Waste Lands Manual, 1936, 
Pt. 11, Ch. V, on tea leases. Along with these 
tea leases are settled the right to graze cattle, the 
right to build factories and labour colonies, the 
right to grow i)lantatit)ns and forests and the 
right to cultivate. I'he (jovernment, however, 
reserves the right to resume any leases gran- 
ted to any Company. 

In 1952 the tea industry siiff\‘red from an un- 
precedented slump. In the beginning of 1952 
various allegations were made that the quality 
of Indian tea had been allowed to deteriorate. 
The Corporation of Calcutta decided to prosecute 
certain tea dealers for the alleged adulteration of 
tea with tea stalks. 'J'he allegation that Indian 
tea was adulterated with stalk and dust was pub- 
licised very widely all over the w’orld. vSimul- 
taneously there were reports of bad jiacking of 
Indian tea and the bad quality of tea chests 
intended for cxjjort. Tea prices also fell in 
London on account of the abolition by the U.K. 
Government of a subsidy of Is/- per lb on tea, 
with effect from March, 1952. In the meantime, 
the tea gardens had made heavy investments in 
new machinery and had inducted more labour 
than was apparently required. The expenses of 
the tea gardens increased, and with the return of 
more or less normal conditions in the, world 
trade, tea turned from a sellers^ market to a 
buyers’ market. In the meantime, it is a fact 
that during the Second World War, tea gardens 
had been generally neglected and especially the 
tending of tea bushes. Recently the Government 
of India recognising the great value of tea to its 
finance, has extended a great deal of financial 
help to tea gardens after the Reserve Bank of 


India had cornplcted a detailed investigation of 
the financial condition of tea gardens. It is ex- 
pected that tea will slightly improve in the coming 
years. 

In PM 7-8, the Government of the State car- 
ried out an investigation into the living condition 
of plantation workers in Jalpaigtiri district. The 
eiKiuiry was started in the first week of June 
PM/ and comjdeted in the last week of April 
1948. 4'he report was inihlished in 1951 over 
the signature of the Labour Commissioner, West 
In'iigak 4 lie following is a summary of findings 
of the entjuiry. 

*Th(‘ I)astc data formulated by the hujuiry were 
i s follows -- 


(i) Size of the I'aiiiily — 

Adult- 

Male .. 1-259 

1‘emak* .. 1-162 

CMiiIdrcii hctwft’ii 12-18-- 

Male .. 0-321 

hViuale •• 0-362 

Children below 12 >ears — 

Male .. .. 0-681 

Female 0-651 

(ii) Si7c of the family in adult — 

Consumplion unit .. .. 3-667 

(iii) Size oi the earners — 

Adult-^ 

Male .. .. .. 1-153 

Female 0-946 

Children between 12-18— 

Male 0-278 

Female 0-337 

Chddrcn below 12 years — 

Male 0-107 

Female .. .. •• 0-105 

(iv) .'Xverape income per family/wcek in rupees — 

(d) Cash .. 10-181 

(/>) Other sources .. .. 9-434 

(v) Average expenditure per family/week in ru- 
pees— 

(a) Food .. .. .. 12-650 

{h) Fuel and lighting .. .. 1-806 

(r) Clothing .. .. 1-285 

id) Household requisites .. 0-173 

(c) t'onventional necessities .. 1-057 

ij) Miscellaneous .. .. 1-002 

(vi) Average attendance per week of 7 days — 

(a) Men .. .. .. 5-37 

ih) Women .. .. 4-14 

(r) Boys .. .. •• 5-14 

{d) Girls 5-06 

(vii) Average consumption per day per adult — 

Consumption of food in ounces 

(a) Cereals .. .. 20.8 

i/0 Fulscs .. .. 3.00 

(f) Vegetables .. Rs. 0-0-7 

(d) Milk .. .. 0.40 

(r) Sugar and Gur .. 0.56 

if) Oils and fats .. .. 0.46 

((/) Fruits .. .. Nil 

ih) Fish ann meat .. .. 0.59 

(i) Other food .. Rs. 0-0-2 

(/) Salt and spices Rs. 0-0-3 
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. No detail of consumption was, however, avail- 
able of vegetables, other focxl and salt and s[)ices. 
Iixi>enditure on these items have, therefore, been 
included in amf)unls spent on them. 

It was found that quite a lari;e proportion of 
the inmates of the family including females and 
ebildri'n were eiTijdoyed in plantations and this 
proj)ortif)n of female and tender-a^..^ed children 
exceeded in many cases the projKjrtion of females 
and children workers enqjloyed in factories in 
f^eneral. 'I'his w'as also revealed in the enquiry 
of the committee under Mr. as also in 

another enquiry conducted by the Labour Bureau. 
Oovernmenl of India (Sri Deshpande’s Keport). 
The ]H)int tliat the Inquiry considered, parti- 
cularly in view of the cash contriliutions of 
fcnmles and children to the total family income 
which went to the extent of 27.7 tier cent, and 
per cent., resjjecti vely, was whether it should 
lake into view the wa^^es and earnings of females 
and children in all a^^e groups in calculating; the 
minimum wa^^es or would make some adjustment 
in the li|;lu of the existing system of work on 
the plantations and in view of the national eco- 
nomic level as it stood at the moment. 


The above figures, however, do not reveal in 
any way the extent of absenteeism in tea plan- 
tations. 

Out of 365 days in a year, excluding the 
weekly holidays and 4 general festival holidays 
as allowed in the plantations, the total numbtr 
of working days in a year comes to 309. While 
admitting that the rate of absenteeism in planta- 
tions is higher than that in factories due to sick- 
ness, private cultivation, collection of firewood and 
also due to al>sence caused by drinking habits, 
etc. the number of days that an adult male 
worker is expected to work in a year comes to 
295 days and an adult female 250 days. 

As regards boys and girls between the ages 
12 and 18 years it may be taken that their atten- 
dance will be the same as male adults and female 
adults, respectively. Now taking all these fac- 
tors into consideration the earning strength of 
the family comes as follows, following the method 
adapted in Sri Deshpande’s report : 

Adult males 


'I'lK're w'as no doubt that the economic condi- 
tion and general standard of living were iifypre- 
ciahly low in the idantations, still it was not 
uncommon in other industries as well, and even 
in agriculture female members in families con- 
tribute siibstautiallv to the family income and 
even children contriinite ibeir mite by helping 
their parents at work in some way or other. 
Besides it was noticed that the contribution of 
females were as high as 27.7 per cent, of the 
total cash earnings of the family. It would not 
he jiislified in tlie existing circumstances to do 
away with the employment of females particularly 
w'heu it was not possible to find out alternative 
em;)loynient for these females who were good 
workers. 


Number of working days in a year .. 309 

Number of days ho is expected to work 295 

Theref{)re 1.153 adult male car- 1.153 x 295 

ners in a family working for z=1.100 

days each will be equal to .309 
1.100 working for 309 days. 

Adult females 

Number of working days in a year .. 309 

Number of working days she is expected 

to work . . . . . . 250 

'riuTefore 946 adult females 
working for 250 days will be .946 x 250 

e(|uivalent to 0 765 working =0.765 

for .309 days 309 

Children (12 to 18 years) 


As regards children below the age of 12 years 
whose contribution was 3.3 per cent, of the total 
ca.sh income of the family, it was decided at the 
Tripartite Conference on IMantations to discon- 
tinue tin* employment of .such childnMi in the 
tea estates. 1 he earnings of these children must 
not. therefore, be taken into account though it 
was imperative to find out equivalent amount in 
the total family income in some other way. This 
argument did not hold good in the case of children 
between the ages 12 and 18 years. It has been 
calculated that boys and girls in this age group 
contribute as much as 17.1 i>cr cent, and have 
got an earning cajiacity of -6 of that of an adult 
male which was taken as the unit. 


Num!)er of rhildren in this age group is as follows: 

Bovs . . . . . . 0.278 

Girls .. .. .. 0.337 

If the lioys an* exi)ccti’d to 0.278 x 295 

work a.s adult males c=^.265 

boys working for 295 days 309 

will he equivalent to 

0 265 hoys working for 

309 days. 


Secondly the girls if expected 
to work as the adult 
females then 0.337 ^ girls 
working 250 days will be 
equivalent to 0.237 girls 
working for 309 days. 


0.337 X 250 

=0.273 

309 


he as follows : 

Adult male 
Adult female 

Children (all age groups) 


found to 

The earning strength of the 
fore as follows : — 

family comes, fhere- 

Days 

Adult male 

1.100 

Adult female 

0.765 

280 

Boys 

0.265 

259 

Girls 

0.273 

267 

270 


2.403 


Boys 

Girls 
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The following table gives a summary of the 
expenditure of in broad groups with correspond- 
ing percentages to total expenditure and also 
expenditure per capita in those groups : 



Expen- 

Pcrcni- 

Expen- 

diture 


diture 

tage 

per 

Groups 

(m rupees) 

to total 

adult 

(1) Food 

Rs. 

12.650 

70.38 

COfUSU- 

mplion 

unit 

Rs. 

3.45 

(i) Fire and li- 

ght 

1.80<) 

10.05 

0 49 

(3) Clothing 

1285 

7.15 

0.35 

(4) Household 

re(iuisite.s 

0.173 

0.96 

0.05 

(5) Conventional 

necessities 

1.057 

5.88 

0.29 

(6) Miscellane- 


1.002 

5.58 

0.27 

Total 

17.973 

100.00 

4.90 


The average size of the family in terms of adult 
consumption units is 3.667. 


The following 

are the 

ounce and 

caloric re- 

commendations 

of a balanced diet 

l)y three 

authorities : 




Niih'ilion 

Bombay 

Dr. 


Advisory 

Committee 

plan 

Akroyd 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

Cereals 

14 

16 

15 

Pulses 

3 

3 

3 

Green leafy vege 




tables 

4 


10 

Root vegetables . , 

3 



Other vegetables 3 

Milk .. .. 10 

Sugar and Jag- 


gery 

. . 

2 

2 

Oils and 

fats • • 

2 

1.5 

Fruits 

. • • • 

3 

2.3 

Fish and 

meat . . 

3 

2.3 

Egg 


1 


Calories 

per day 

1,833 

2,746 


As a comparison to any of the above recom- 
mendations the actual average ounce intake of 
plantation workers in Dooars ( Jalpaiguri ) are 
given below in ounces : 

Ccreals- 


(i) 

Rice and paddy 

20.04 

(ii) 

Maize 

0.30 

(iii) 

Mama 

0 03 

(iv) 

Chira and Miiri 

0.46 


Total . . 20.83 


Pulses — 


(i) Moong 

0.03 

(ii) Masur 

0.23 

(iii) Chana 

0.76 

(iv) Kalai 

1.98 

Tt^tal .. 

3.02 

Mdk— 


Sng.ir and giir 

0.40 

( ):ls and fats 

0 56 

Fish and Meal - 


(i) Ibsh 

0.30 

(li) I'lei’f 

0.03 

(iii) Billiton and pnrk 

0 26 

Total .. 

0.59 

Fruits 

Nil 

k‘.Rgs 

Nil 

Jn respect of vegetables whether leafy or non- 
leafy or root vegetables which 'forms one of the 
most important items of food of a working clas.s 
familv ill the jdantations, no data on {juantity 
coiisuniccl are available as the (‘xpenditurc incur- 


red by the family on account of vegetables are 
given in values and not in (juantitv they purcha- 
sed. 'J'hc average exjH'ndilure on vegetable i^er 
adult < onsnmi)tion unil per day as conijnited from 
was Rs. .()3() or 7 pics. 

The cost of a balanced diet per day as given in 
the scales above came to Rs. 0-15-9, 0-13-9, 
0-11-8, respectively, for 1, 2 and 3 on the basis of 
average ])riees for the calendar year 1047 in the 
Dooars area. "J'he total expenditure on a balanc- 
ed diet for a family of average* size should there- 
fore be Rs. 3-9-9, Rs. 3-2-5 and J^s. 2-10-9 ])cr 
day or Rs. 2.v4-3, Rs. 22-0-1 and Rs. 18-11-3 pe»- 
week. 

I'he calorific value of the average diet that is 
now consumed by an adult consumption unit as 
given above bas not been calculated. Tt may be 
found on analysis that the total quantity of calo- 
ries derived from the food items consumed per 
day as at ))rescnt yields the recjuired quantity of 
calories, say 3,000, which may he adef|uate for 
moderate manual work as is done in plantations, 
but may be inadequate ifrom the nutritional t)oint 
of view as mere calories are not indicative of a 
balanced or proper diet. 
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After much deliberation the following charges in the quantities of items of diet were proposed. 


Items 

Present 

diet per day 

Proposed diet 

per day 

Quantity 

Cost 

Rs. 



Quantity 

Cost 

Rs. 

Cereals 

20.83 

0.284 

20.82 

0.284 

I’ulses 

3.00 

0.054 

3.00 

0.054 

Vegctal)lc.s 

. . 

0 036 

6.00 

0.078 

Milk 

0.40 

(kOOl 


• H 

Sugar and Jaggery 

0.56 

0.014 

150 

0.038 

Oils and fats 

0.46 

0.031 

150 

0 101 

I'Vuits 

Nil 



. . 

Fish and meat 

0.59 

0.038 

0 58 

0.038 

IvKiar'i 


0.010 


0 010 

Other food, salt and spires 


0.017 


0.017 

Total 


0.4W 


0.620 



0-7-10 


0-9-11 


This makes the cost of the y)roi)ose(l diet amount 
to 0-^-1 1 per day against the existing cost of 
0-7-10 per day. The weekly cost of the family 
consisting of 3.667 members in adult consumption 
units therefore ought to he Ks. 15-H-tS. 

In fuel and lighting grouf) no further incre- 
ment was called for or recommende<l. 

Clothing was defmitelv below standard. The 
current expenditure of the family on clothing 
was Ks. 1.285 per week. 

In other groups of household requisites and 
conventional necessities where the exi)cndit!ire 
arc Ks. 0.173 and Ks. 1 057, respectively, no 
further increment was lallcd for. 

The miseellaneons group where the average 
w’eekly expenditure was aiiproximately Ks, 1-0-0 
and aceonnted for 5.575 j^cr cent, of the total 
exjicnditure of the ifainily did not deserve any 
increment. Out of every ru])ee in this group 
Ke. 0-12-8 was s])ent on intoxicants alone which 
accounted for 70.1 per cent, of the expenditure 
in the miscellaneous group. Kriefly, the re(iuire- 
ments of the family Tier week was therefore as 
follows : 




Rs. 

a. 

P 

I 

Food 

15 

14 

8 

TI 

Fuel and light 

1 

12 

11 

ITT 

Clothing 

1 

4 

7 

IV 

Household re(|ui.site.s 

0 

2 

9 


Conventional necessities 

1 

0 11 

VI 

Miscellaneous 

1 

0 

0 


Total .. 

21 

3 

10 


The family makes an income of Ks. 1.225 from 
land, cattle, yionltry, and clothing subsidy. The 
amount then rennired bv tlie family of 2.403 
earners is Ks. 10-15-10 per week or Ks. 2.856 per 
day. Kadi earner was required to earn Ks. 1.189 
or Ks. 1-3-0 per day ont of w'hich he got Rc.0-5-5 
per day in the form (rf money value of food 
concession given hv the (‘intilovers. Ilis daily 
leqniremenl w(‘re Ke. 0-13-7 jier day. 

Converting the earning of workers on tlie same 
basis of attendance as that of men the earning 
capacity men. women, and boys and girls be- 
tween 12 and 18 years were as follows : 

Aten 1 00 

Wonien 0 70 

s 0 05 

(hris 0.65 

t’)n the above basis the daily rate of earning of 
idnlt wn>nicn, hoys and girls should he as follows: 

Rs. a. p. 

Women . . . . 1 2 10 

Hovs .. 116 

GirKs 1 16 

These rates were, however, inclusive of the 
average money value of food concessions given 
hv employers which amounted to 0-5-5 per earner 
per day. The daily rate of w^ages was therefore 
assessed, after deducting the money value of the 
food concession and rounding the figures to the 
nearest anna, as follow’s ; 



Rs. a. 

r. 

Men 

1 5 

0 

Women 

0 13 

0 

noy.s 

0 12 

0 

Girh 

0 12 

0 
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The following table gives much interesting in- 
formation on the consumption of various items 
of food. Column 2 shows the number of families 
who reported consumption of the particular item 
and column 3 the total quantity in seers consumed 


by them. Column 4 shows quantity consumed 
per family on the basis of the number of families 
reporting while the remaining columns show the 
rate o>f consumption in relation to the total num- 
ber of 2,506 families analysed. 






Quantity consumed in seers 


Quantity 








— 


consumed 



Number of 

Quantity 



Per adult 

Per adult 

per adult 

Commodities 


familie\s 

consumed 

By each 

Per farni- 

consump- 

consump- 

consump- 



reported 

in seers 

family 

ly per 

tion 

tion 

tion 






week 

unit per 

unit per 

unit Per 







week 

day 

day in oss 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Rice • 


1,044 

13,106.571 

12.554 










15.662 

4.260 

0.609 

20.043 

Paddy 


1,636 

41,666.691 

25.469 J 





Bhutta 


232 

560.088 

2.453 

0.227 

0.062 

0.009 

0.296 

Atta 


8 

24.250 

3.031 

0.010 

0.003 

0.000 


Mama 


74 

76.614 

1.035 

0.031 

0.008 

0.001 

0.033 

Chira or Muri 


998 

915.936 

0.918 

0.365 

0.100 

0.014 

0.461 

Other cereals 







, , 


Arhar 


8 

■ ’7.750 

0.969 

6.()03 

o’dol 

0.000 


Moong 


14 

39.750 

2.839 

0.016 

0.004 

0.001 

0.'033 

Mupur 


329 

449.189 

1.365 

0179 

0.049 

0.007 

0.230 

Ghana 


864 

1.453.050 

1.682 

0 580 

0.158 

0.023 

0.757 

Kalai 


2,207 

3,839.800 

1.740 

1.532 

0.418 

0.060 

1.975 

Fish 


910 

581.375 

0.639 

0.232 

0.063 

0.009 

0.296 

Dried fish 


59 

28.875 

0.489 

0.012 

0.003 

0.000 

. . 

Beef 


114 

95.875 

0.841 

0.038 

0.010 

0.001 

0.033 

Mutton 


447 

304.525 

0.681 

0.122 

0.033 

0.005 

0.165 

Pork or others 


201 

161.750 

0.805 

O.OTvf) 

0.018 

0.003 

0099 

Mustard oil 


2,355 

916.736 

0.389 

0.306 

0.100 

0.014 

0.461 

Other cooking medium 


'« ml 

, . 





Milk 


220 

764.462 

3.475 

(130S 

0.083 

o.6i2 

0.395 

Curd 


6 

6.500 

1.083 

0.003 

0001 

0.000 


Butter 


24 

5,812 

0.242 

0.002 

0.001 

O.OOl) 

. . 

Ghee 


37 

8.875 

0.240 

0.004 

0.001 

0.000 

. . 

Gur 


1,925 

1,092,038 

0.567 

0.436 

0.119 

0.017 

0.560 

Other Sugar 


14 

8.214 

0.587 

0003 

0001 

0.000 

•• 


It will be seen from the table above that there 
is practically no consumption of atta in the cereal 
group. The only important item in the group 
after rice and paddy is chira or miiri. In the 
pulses group as many as 2,207 families out of a 
total of 2,506 have rqjortcd consumption of 
“kalai’* dal and the next item in order of impor- 
tance is ‘‘chana'' which was consumed by 864 
families. 

Fish was consumed by 910 families while the 
consumption of meat was small. 

Consumption of milk was reported by only 220^ 
families and that of other milk products, such as 
'*curd'\ '^ghee”, etc., was practically nil. 

As regards sugar and gur it will be observed 
that gur was consumed by as many as 1,925 
families out of a total of 2,506. Sugar is not 


consumed by any family, which is possibly due to 
scarcity and also probably due to preference for 
gur to sugar. 

In March 1950, the Government appointed a 
Committee called the Minimum Wages (Tea 
Plantations) Committee, West Bengal. The 
Commitlee held its first meeting on the 22nd May 
1950 and submitted their report on the 22nd 
February 1951. The rej^ort was published by 
the State Government in 1952. A summary of 
their recommendations is reproduced below, which 
will also illuslratc the condition oif tea garden 
labour in the district. 

The following were recommended as the mini- 
mum daily rates of basic wages and cost of living 
allowance j)ayable to manual workers employed 
in tea estates in Dooars and Terai : — 




Hazira 

In the Garden 

Doubli 

Cost of 
living 
allowance 

Total 



As. 

As. 

As 

Rs. a. 

Male adult 


6 

6 

7 

1 

3 

Female adult 
adolescent 

and 

5 

5 

7 

1 

1 

Emidoyable 

child 

3 

3 

4 

0 10 
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In the Factory 




Cost of 



Basic 

living 

Total 


rate 

allowance 



As. 

As. 

Rs. a. 

Male adult 

12 

7 

1 3 

Female adult and adoles- 

10 



cent 

6 

7 

1 1 

Employable child 


4 

0 10 


In resp(*ct of the abcjvc recommendations the 
Committee further recommended as follows : 

(a) "Tlie above constitutes wa^^^es for a full 

day's work C)f 5 to 8 liours. If any 
worker ccmipletes only one task, viz., 
'hazira', and refuses to do the Vloubli*, 
be should receive only 5 as. cost of 
livinqf allowance in addition to his 
‘hazira’ waj^e. 

(b) If on the other hand the employer is un- 

able, consistently with the existinj? prac- 
tice, to offer to all or to any section of 
the workers, durint^ the period from 1st 
December to 31st March, more than one 
'hazira' of work, the wf)rker should re- 
ceive the full cost of livin.cf allowance 
in addition to his or her ‘hazira' waj^e. 

(c) In all cases the supply of food materials 

at concession rates will remain un- 
affected. 

(d) The Committee recommends that effect 

be ^nven to (b) above by the prescrip- 
tion of an api^ropriate rule under sec- 
tion 30(2) (b) of the IMinimum Wajjes 
Act in terms of j)roviso (ii) to section 
15 of the Act." 

The Committee recommended that the number 
of hours for a nornvd working day for a manual 
worker in the tea estates in all the areas of 
Dooars, Tcrai and Darjeeling, so far as work in 
the factory was concerned, should be in accord- 
ance with the ])rovisions of the Factories Act of 
1948. No adult worker should be required or 
allowed to work in a factory for more than 9 

Dooars 

Basic 

rate 

per month 
Rs. 

Non-Matriculate 50 

Matriculate 55 

The number of hours for a normal working 
day in respect of clerical employees in all the 
areas should l)e up to 8 hours with a suitable 
interval of rest consistently with the existing 
practice; 


hours in any day or 48 hours in any week, the 
number of hours of work being normally up to 
S hours. While the number of hours for a 
normal working day for manual work in the 
garden cannot he rigidly fixed, the maximum^ 
limit of the niimlier of working hours, excluding 
overtime, in the garden, in all the areas, should 
be fixed at 8 hours a dav for adults and adoles- 
cents, with suitable modifications in the case of 
employable children. There should be a weekly 
day of rest, local custom determining the choice 
of the (lay (section 13 of the Minimum Wages 
Act ) . 

Overt inn‘ work for the Tnanual worker beyond 
the maximum limit of 8 hours in the garden in 
all areas should he paid at double the ordinary 
rat(‘s of basic wages and cost of living allowance, 
and overtime work for the n<anual worker in the 
factory in all areas should be paid at double rates 
in accordatice with section 5^^ of tlie Factories 
Act (section 14 of the Minimum Wages Act). 

It was not practicable for the Committee to fix 
th(‘ size of the task in the different occupations 
of piece work or to fix the minimum rate of 
wages for piece work relating to the different 
varieties or garden work, but it recommended 
that it should he seen that minimum rates of 
wages for piece work are settled in such a way 
that a normally diligent jfiece worker would be 
able to ('arn not less than the minimum time rate. 

So far as (‘lerical employees were concerned, 
ihe minimum monthly wages should be fixed on 
the following lines, on the basis that the existing 
system of supply of foodstuffs at concession rates 
would be continued : 

and Terai 


Cost of 

living 

Total 

allowance 

per month 

l)er month 

Rs. 

Rs. 

20 

70 

20 

75 


So far as clerical emplo}Tes in all the areas 
were concerned overtime work beyond the maxi- 
mum limit of 8 hours per day should be paid at 
double the ordinary rates of basic wages and 
cost of living fiillowance. 
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In the absence of cost of living index numbers 
ascertained and declared by the competent autho- 
rity by notification in the official Gazette in res- 
pect of the areas of Dooars, Terai and Darjeeling, 
the Committee were of the opinion that it was 
unable at tliis stage to make any recommendation 
regarding the intervals at which and the manner 
in which the cost of living allowance was to be 
adjusted in future to accord as nearly as prac- 
ticable with the variations in the cost of living 
index numbers applicable to the manual workers 
and the clerical employees concerned [section 4 
(1) (i) of the Minimum Wages AetJ. 


FORESTS 

General description — The forests of the Jal- 
paiguri district are numerous and valuable and 
cover and even larger area {662 square miles) 
than those of the adjoining district of Darjeeling 
(487 square miles). In addition to the reserved 
forests, which are situated entirely in the Wes- 
tern Duars between the 'J'ista and vSankos rivers, 
there is a large forest measuring 77 sciuare miles, 
west of the Tista, which belongs to the Raikuts 
of Baikunthapur. All the forests arc plains for- 
ests, with the exception of about 45 square miles 
in the vicinity of Buxa which occupy hilly ground 
rising rapidly from 5(X) to 4, (XX) feet. The prin- 
cipal timber tree, the importance of which is so 
great that the w^orking of all reserved forests is 
directed among other aims towards obtaining a 
maximum quantity (jf mature timber from it, is 
sal ( Shonvi robiista) ; in some parts it grows 
nearly pure, but it is more often mixed wiih a 
large iiuinber of other species. The great difficulty 
experienced in dealing with the forests is to ensure 
natural reproduction of sal and at the same time 
to protect the forests from fire. The Baikun- 
thapnr forests, which received little attention 
from its owners and was until recently burnt 
through every year to ensure good grcxzing for 
cattle and buffaloes, contains hardly a tree which 
is not twdsted and blackened by fire; at the same 
time this rei)eatcd burning has destroyed the 
soft wood trees and dense herbaceous un- 
dergrowth w'bicb s])ring up faster than sal 
and choke and kill the young trees, so 
that the natural rc])roduction is excellent and 
young sal plants abound in every direction. In 
the Government forests, on the other hand, the 
work of fire-protection has been carried out care- 
fully, with the result that though the larger trees 
were preserved, the dense undergrowth tended 
as a result to interfere with the growth of young 
plants, and natural production was not as satis- 
factory as could be expected. In the matter of 
new plantations no very satisfactory work was 
done up to the beginning of the present century. 
Extraction was poor and although the forests 
were some of the richest that one could wish for 
in India, there was lack of supervision and much 
theft. As a result forest revenues, dropped 
steadily up to about 1910. The alarming way in 


which revenues fell up to this period has been 
described by both D. H. E. Sunder and J. A. 
Milligan in their settlement reports of 1895 and 
1919. But after 1911 a succession of vei*y ener- 
getic Divisional Forest Officers, commencing with 
E. O. Shebbeare from November 1913. made a 
great effort to put matters rij^lu. Since 1913 
tliere was a series of very well thought out 
working plans, the fifth and tlie last for the Jal- 
Jjaiguri Fort'st Division being jilanned for 
19I-2-1956 and for the Biixa b'orest Division 
for 1945- 1%4. These working jjlans look ac- 
count of every detail of the preservation, growth, 
increase of the forests, and evolved skilful plans 
designed to inijirove the forest revenue. The 
working plans are models how (iovernment pro- 
perty should be looked after. They give a com- 
plete account of the forests, of the geological 
tracts, the forests, the method of utilisation, of 
their ])roduces, staff and labour supply, and 
historic treatment of the past systems of ma- 
nagement and statistics of growth and yield. 
In the working plan proper it lays down in 
very great detail the i)lan for clear-felling, 
selection, st)ft-wood working, fuel working, 
riverain working and the regulation of games 
and fisheries. Jt deals with establishment 
and labour and various administrative prescrip- 
tions. Lbider each section details arc explained 
of the general i oiistitiition and eliaracter of 
the vegetation, of the silvicultural system, choice 
of si>ecies, the selection and exploitation of the 
sites and rotation of ])lantations, the ])robable 
yi(‘l<ls of clear-felled areas, the consequences of 
clear- felling, the rules for conducting clear- 
felling, the methods of improving the felling 
yield. They also give a mass of miscellaneous 
instructions on dry felling, (limber cutting in high 
forests, thinning in ]>lantations, climber cutting 
in })lantations and controlled burning. Every 
forest i)roduc(^ is taken care o-f, including 
bamboo, cane, thatch, grazing, fodder, other minor 
produce, forest roads and bridges, buildings and 
other forest piojierty, rules to be observed to 
prevent fires, and maintenance of boundaries. 
Clear-felling is f(.)llowe(l by new plantations, 
preceded by a careful selt*ction of the s])ecies to be 
])lanted. Only as much area is clear-felled as it 
is ])ossible to ])lant them anew in tde next year 
or years. (Otherwise matured timber is extracted 
individually and sold. There are regular pro- 
grammes for clinil)ej--eulting and thinning. There 
are separate rules for the supjdy of firewood to 
tea estates, aiK^l others for permission to graze 
cattle in the reserved forests. Throughout the 
district the forests have green savannahs of grass. 
These grassy savannahs are a s(jurce of danger to 
the adjoining forests owing to their extreme inflam- 
mability, ])articularly when tortuous natural 
boundaries make it difficult to burn the outside 
grass, and near tea gardens when the Managers 
object to the early burning of grass on their 
grants. In addition to the reserved forests there 
are six square miles of Khas Mahal forests. All 
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the forests of the district are at 'present control- 
led by the Forest Defjartment, the Baikunthapur 
forest being’ controlled under the Private Forests 
Act by the Divisional Forest Officer Jalpai^ri. 
The reserved forests of the district are divided 
for administrative purposes into three divisions, 
the Jalj)aiguri, Cooch Behar and Buxa Divisions, 
the headquarters, of wliicli are at Jali)aigiiri, Cooch 
Behar and Rajabhatkhawa. 1'he forests of the 
Jalpaiguri Division lie between the Mahanadi and 
Torsa, of the Cooch Behar Division between 
Torsa and Kaljani, w^hile those of the Buxa 
Division are situated east of the Kaljani river in 
the Alipur Duars subdivision. 

The forests of the Jalpaiguri Division cover an 
area of 165 square miles, and are situated entire- 
ly in the plains at tlie foot of the Bhutan hills. 
Besides the Baikunthapur forests, they are 
divided into five ranges, Apalchand, Upper 
Tondu, Lower IVindu, Daina and Moraghat, and 
consists of blocks, the names and areas of which 
are given below : 

Area of Hlock 

RANGE BLOCK (acres) 

I PRIVATE FORESTS 

Baikunthapur yfkarpur } sq. miles 

II RESERVED FORESTS 

A. Jalpaiguri Division 


B/F 77 sq. miles 

Daina North Daina 3,283 

Central Daina 7,342 

South Daina 5,230 

Ramshai 3304 

Jaldhaka 3,091 


22,750 

Moraghat North Moraghat 1,333 

Central M oraghat 5,290 
South Moraghat 5,117 
Gosaihat 1,876 

Dalgaon 1,487 

Rchti 3,483 

18,586 

Total 105,760=165 sq. miles 

Khas Mahal Forests 3,840 = 6 sq. miles 

B. Cooch Behar Division 

Madarihat Dumchi 3,018 

Khairbari 4,843 

Titi 9,609 

17,470 

Nilpara Joygaon 4,578 

Dalsingpara 5,049 

Hasimara 4,216 

Jaldapara 8,302 

Rangamati 2,208 

Barnabari 4,101 

(kxlamdahri 3,880 

Bhutri 3,841 

Nilpara 

(Bhutri 0) 341 

36,516 


Apalchand Udlabari 2,264 

Sialduba 1,456 

Churabhija 1,290 

Aiialchand 2,105 

llaiiskhali 3,024 

Chcl river 1,586 

l*huIjhora 3,083 

Chengniari 1,308 

10,176 

Upper Tondu Sipchu 1,573 

C'hapramari 2,741 

Udlajhora 3,731 

North Indong 1,353 

Khariarbandar 821 

Pangjhora 4,655 

Hillajhora 3,114 

Kakurjhora 1,316 

Selkiipara 2,044 

Bhokolmardi 2,275 

Tondu 2,906 

Dhupjhora 1,158 

27,687 

Lower Tondu South Indong 2,811 

Goniinara 1,613 

Medlajhora 2,159 

Barahati 2,293 

Central 1,973 

Sursuti 4,355 

Bichabhanga 1,528 

Lataguri 3,765 

Khairanti 64 


20,561 

C/O 77 sq. miles 


Chilapata Torsa 6,993 

Salkumar 1,293 

Malangi 3,162 

Chilapata 4,944 

Borodabri 5,978 

Mendabari 4,383 

Bania 6,835 

33,588 

Cooch Behar Pattakhawa 3,776 

Garadhat 9,280 


Scattered bits 
of forests all 
over the State 2,408 

15,464 

Total 103,038=161 sq. miles 

C. Buxa Division 

Rajabhatkhawa Dima 2,428 

Nimati 5,879 

North R.V.K. 12,935 

South R.V.K. 13,063 

Jainti 9,761 

Phaskhawa 5,985 

50.051 

Damanpur Panbari 7,925 

Gadadhar 3,529 

Chiko 6,305 

Damanpur 6,197 

Poro 9,095 

33.051 

C/O 409 sq. miles 



C. Buxa Division {concld.) 




B/F 409 sq. miles 

Baksa Duar 

Pana 

3,271 


Adma 

6.222 


Chunbhati 

4,968 


Tobgaon 

7,817 

• 

Tashigaon 

3,171 


Santrabari 

5.791 


Raimatong 

8,791 


■ 

40,031 


Total 

123,133=192 sq miles 

Rydak 

Hatipota 

3,543 


Bhutanghat 

2.524 


North Rydak 

3,741 


Central Rydak 

4,900 


South Rydak 

5.666 


Marakata 

3,616 


Narathali 

3,292 


Dawla 

1,322 



28,604 

BKolka 

Ncwlands 

2,116 


Kutnargrani 

2,556 


Sankos 

2,726 


North Bholka 

3,519 


South Bholka 

5,786 



16,703 


Total 

168,440=263 sq. miles 


Grand Total 864 sq. miles 


The tree of ovcrwlielmiiij^ importance for tim- 
ber in Jaipaiguri District is sal (sJiorca robusla). 
Other timber trees which are fairly numerous 
are chilauni {Schima wallichii), sissu {Daibcr- 
gia sissu), khair (Acacia catechu), kaitijal i Bis- 
chopia javanica), malagiri (Cinnamomiim ccci^ 
dodaphnc) and simul (BoJiihax malaharicum) \ 
but few trees of large size belonging to these 
species, are to be found. The forests may be 
divided into four types, viz. : — Sal forest. Mixed, 
Evergreen, and Savannah ; but these types merge 
into one another and are found in many places 
inextricably combined. The sal forest is in 
some parts nearly pure, with as many as 200 
stems to the acre, but is more often mixed with 
varying proportions of other specie^, including 
tatri (Dillcnia pentagyna), udal (Stcrculia 
villosa), saj (Terminalia tomentosa), kumbi 
(Careya arborca), and chilauni (Schima walli~ 
chii). 

In Apalchand, out of a total area of 16,176 
acres of forest working, as much as 14,154 acres 
are sal circles, 1,368 acres for fuels and 654 acres 
for riverain working. In Upper Tondu, which 
contains the famous Chapramari game sanc- 
tuary, out of a total of 27,687 acres, 10,059 acres 
are worked under soi, 7,518 acres under soft 
wood, 7,930 acres under riverain working and 
2,180 acres for working in game sanctuary. In 
Lower Tondu, which now contains the equally 
famous Garumara game sanctuary of 5 


square miles, out of total of 20,561 acres as 
many as 19,4v32 acres are under sal working, 
and 1,129 reserved for the game sanctuary. 
Lower Tondu contains some of the nal)lest sals 
in India, the clear thick boles of sal trees attain- 
ing frequently the amazing height of 75 to 80 
feet. The Daina range of 22,750 acres contains 
only 25 acres under sal, the remainder being 
under riverain working. Moraghat range has 
a total area of 18,586 acres, of which as much as 
15,103 acres are under sal, 1,585 acres under 
soft wood and 1,8^>8 acres under riverain work- 
ing. North Moraghat blcKrk of this range con- 
tains some of the iinest virgin sal forests. The 
north and south blocks of Moraghat have been 
systematically planted under sal for a very long 
time and great care is taken of the timber. The 
growth is fast and the cutting of climbers and 
thinning are carefully done. 

In the Cooch Behar Forest Division, Madari- 
hat range contains an area of 17,470 acres, of 
which 7,553 acres arc under sal selection, 7,861 
acres under soft wood and 2,056 acres under 
riverain work. The Nilpara range has a total 
area of 36,516 acres, and contains tlic famous 
Nilpara game sanctuary for the rhinoceros. The 
sanctuary spreads over an area of 8,316 acres. 
The area under sal conversion and long rotation 
are 2,305 acres and 8,779 acres respectively. The 
Chilapatha range has a total area of 33,558 acres, 
of which 10,547 acres and 6,767 acres are under 
sal conversion and short rotation respectively, 
while 16,274 acres are under game sanctuary. 
These three ranges comprise the Jalpaiguri sec- 
tion of the Cooch Behar Forest Division. This 
Division contains a small riverain tract on the 
Torsa in which the right of hunting and fishing 
rests exclusively in the Maharaja of Cooch 
Behar, according to the terms of the merger of 
Cooch Behar State into West Bengal. 

In the Buxa forest division there are five 
ranges. The first, Rajabhatkhawa has an area 
of 50,051 acres, of which 32,941 and 4,390 acres 
are under sal, 5,S^28 acres under firewood, and 

I, 290 acres under riverain tract. Protection 
work is being carried on in 5,502 acres. In the 
Damanpur range the total area of 33,051 acres is 
made up of 2 kinds of work : 17,784 acres under 
sal conversion and 15,267 acres under short 
rotation. In the Buxa Duar Range a great deal 
of protective plantation has become necessary. 
Out of a total of 40,031 acres, 18,573 acres is 
under protective plantation, 9,328 acres under 
sal conversion, 8,750 acres under sal improve- 
ment and 2,784 acres under long rotation. The 
Raidak range has a total area of 28,604 acres, of 
w’hicli 16,871 acres are in riverain tracts, 1,156 
acres are undeveloped, and 5,666 and 4,911 acres 
arc under sal conversion and protection respec- 
tively. In the last range, namely, the Bholka 
range, out of a total of 16,703 acres, as many as 

II, 492 acres are still undeveloped, 618 acres are 
riverain and 4,593 acres under firewood. 
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The preservation of wild life, 'the prevention 
of fire, the ])rotection of forests against climbers 
and dense undergrowths, the protection of river 
banks so that they do not burst their sides or 
divert their course, the wise disposal of fodder 
and thatching grass, are some of the subsidiary 
but imi)ortant duties of the Forest Department. 
'I'he f i;imes Associations for the j)rotection of wild 
life are doing good work and regular meetings of 
these Associations on the State level serves to keep 
this j)ro'hlern fresh in everybody’s mind. On the 
other hand, it is necessary to apf)reciate the ex- 
tensive damage that is often inflicted by wild 
animals on .standing crop, tea gardens, human 
habitations, human and domestic animal life and 
even such things as Ixiundary ])i liars. 'I'he ele- 
phant, the wild bufTalo, tlie various families of 
deer, ])ig and other small animals, carry on re- 
gular depredations among standing croj), while 
the elephant (dten turned wild is frequently 
a menace both to life and ])ro])erty. The tiger 
not infre(|uently comes out of the forests and 
lifts cattle. The Jndia-Bhutan boundary pillars 
are often sad preys to the in<|uisitiveness and 
disgust of wild animals. 

It will be useful to rejnint here a list of drugs, 
indigeneous to tlie district, including mineral 
drugs, which W. W. Hunter recorded in his 
Stati.slical Account of Jalj)aiguri in 1876. 

Drugs jiuligcnous to the distrul Dhenus (Abel- 
inoschus rsculculus) ; kiincli (Ahnis i»rirat(»rius) ; 
apaiig ( Acliyranthes aspiTa ) ; hacli (Acorns calamus); 
bcl (Aeglc niarmclos) ; clurcia (A^atliotcs clurayta); 
ghrila kuiiian (Aloe indica); kuliujan (Alpiuui galan- 
ga); chatiiu (Alstouia sdudaris); kal.ip-ualli (Audro- 
grapliis paiiiculala ) ; khas klias ( Andropogon muri- 
catum); sialkanla (Argciuonc mexicana) ; mm (A/a- 
diraclita indica); rlliak or jialas ( lUilt'a frondosa); 
Iciit-karanja (Cacsalpinia lioudiu clla ) , bakam (taosa- 
lliinia sajipan); akhund ( C'alatro])is gigantca) ; ganja 
(Cannal)is indica); lanka inaricli ( C'apsicnm annnnm ) ; 
sonaln (Cassia lislnla); mom or wax (Cera flava); 
Idiant (Clcrodeiidron viscosum) ; dhaniya (Coriandum 
sativum) ; jaijial (Croton ligluim) ; indrawan (Cu- 
cumis psciido-colocynthis) ; kiitki (Ciicumis utilissi- 
mus); bagh hharcuilra (Jatropha curcas) ; haldi (Cur- 
cuma longa) ; lian-Iialdi (Curcuma zedoaria); mutha 
(Cypcnis hexastacliylus) ; dhutura (Datura alba) ; arnla 
(Ernblica oHiciiialis) ; mun.sa sij ( Ivupborbia Iigularia) ; 
jaistha madlni ((klycyrrhiza glabra) ; nil (Indigofera 
tincloria) ; ajawan ( 1 jgustrum ajowan); am (Mangi- 
fera indica); pudiua (Mentha sativa) ; karela (Mo- 
mordica charantia); snjina (Moringa jitcrygosperma) ; 
tamak (Nicotiana tabacum) ; .saluk (Nympboca lotus); 
amrul (C)xalis cormculata) ; bara gliakru (Pcdalium 
murex) ; pipul (Piper longum) ; raktachandan (Pte- 
rocarpus santalinus) ; anar (Punica granatum) ; eren- 
di (Ricinus communis); jangli ]>iyaj (lirginca Indica); 
til (Sesamum onentalc) ; sada sarisha (Sinapsis alba); 
kala sarisha (Sinapsis nigra); Icntiil (Tamarindus In- 
dica) ; liaritaki (Terminalia cbcbula) ; methi (Trigo- 
nella focnnm-graccuin) ; adrakb (Zinziber officinale); 
bnch (Zinzilter zeriimbct). 

Drugs sold in the bazar — Habla (Acacia arabica) ; 
atis (Aconitum heterophylliim) ; jangli akrot (Aleu- 
rites triloba) ; jawasi (Alhagi maurorum) ; ilachi 
(Aniomum cardamomum) ; Hijli ladam (Ana- 
cardium occidentale) ; akarkora (Anthemis pyrethrum) ; 
china badam (Arachis hypogoca) ; gochru (Asteracan- 
tha longi folia) ; kotilla (Astragalus virus) ; gugal 
(Balsmodendron niukul) ; mahua (Bassia lati folia) ; 


resut (Berberis lyclum) ; gandha berosa (Boswellia 
thurifera) ; jita (Canim album) ; lang (Cinnamomum 
zcylanicum) ; nebu (Citrus, numerous varieties); go- 
lancha (Cocculus cordifulius) ; narikel (CtKos nuci- 
fera); bihidana (Cydonia vulgaris); garjan lei (Dip- 
terccarpus laevis) ; takhm balanga ( Dracocephalum roy- 
Icanum); chhota ilachi ( Plettaria cardamomum); pan- 
muri (Foeniculum panmorium) ; chaulmigra (Gylio- 
cardia odorala); kala kutki (Hellcborus nigra); kho- 
rassani ajawan (Hyoscyamus niger) ; kapur (laurus 
ramphora) : halim (I.apidiiim sativum); tisi (Linum 
usitatissiniiim) ; jaiphal (Myristica officinalis); jata- 
mansi (Nardostarhys jalamansi) ; hing (Narthex asa- 
foetida) ; kala-jira (Nigella sativa) ; khet-papra (Ol- 
dcnlandia billora) ; salcp misri (Orchis mascula) ; 
aphin ( Papaver sommferum) ; kala-dana (Pharbitis 
nil); gandhaberoza (Pinns longifolia) ; kabab 'chini 
(Piper ciibcba) ; kala-marich (T*ipcr nigrum) ; majii* 
phui (()uercus infectoria ) ; riwan chini (Rheum emo- 
di); manjit (Rubia munjista) ; rita (Sapindiis emar- 
ginatus) ; bhalatak ( Scmecarpus anacardium) ; chaul 
nadi ( Spha‘ranthii‘' birtus); kuebila (Strychnos nox- 
vomira) ; bcheyra ('I'crminalia belerica) ; jialwal (Tri- 
chosantbes dioica) ; indrajab (Wrightia anti-dysen- 
terica). 

Mineral drugs- Phutkuri (alum) ; rasanjan (sul- 
jihate o{ mercury) ; sankha (arsenic) ; kharimati 
(chalk); tula (sulphate of copper); hira-khas (sul- 
phatc of iron); raskay^nr (calomel); rnurdan shankar 
(oxide of lead) ; sorali (nitrate of potash) ; tabasir 
(silicate of potash); sajimati (carbonate of soda); 
sohaga (biboratc of soda) ; gandhak (sulphur). 

The Raikunthripiir fc)rt‘st is situated on the 
Tee.sla river and forms a long narrow .strip stret- 
ching from tlie boundary of the Darjeeling dis- 
trict to within a few miles of jalpaiguri town. 
Buchanan ITamilton gives an account of this 
forest as the Woods of Batris Hazari of Baikun- 
thapur, pyl dished as an appendix elsewhere in 
this volume. The working of this forest has 
been su])orvised by the Divisional Forest (_)fficer, 
Jalpaiguri since BH)5 with small intervals when 
the control went over to the Raikuts. The forest 
is divided into two ranges, the Sarogara range 
in the north and the v8ikarj)ur range in the .south. 
The total area, as already staled, is 77 square 
miles. 

An alarming feature in the district is the 
turning over of erstwhik* grazing lands to culti- 
vation. As a conseijucncc the forests are being 
encroached upon for fresh grazing, particularly, 
the riverain tracts the denudation of which is 
ridding to -the problems of river training and 
flood erosion. In recent years rivers have be- 
come more uncontrollable than before and fre- 
quently overto]) their hanks. 

NATURAL CALAMITIES 

The following is a brief chronological account 
of the natural calamities of the district. Recent 
years (1930 to 1952) have seen some disastrous 
floods, in 1950 a heavy flood in the river Tista 
broke out in the middle of June and partly inun- 
dated 56 mauzas under police stations Mainaguri 
and Mai, as also three Wards o-f Jalpaiguri Muni- 
cipality. There was a considerable loss of 
homestead, movables and cattle. The number 
of families affected by the flood was, 4,135. 3,163 
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head of cattle died. About 25,460 maunds oif 
foodgrains were lost and 1,171 houses were 
damaged. The standing crop of 592 acres of 
jute and 562 acres of aus were lost. Broadly 
speaking, the area affected by the flood was 60 
square miles in extent, equally on either side of 
the* river. A large valuable forest in the hed of 
the Tista was wiped away. In 1952 there was 
a heavy rainfall in Jalpaiguri and there were 
two floods, one in July and the other in Septem- 
ber. The July flood caused 86 breaches in roads 
and railways including severe damage to as many 
as six bridges. 

1900* to 1942 Nothing worth mentioning. 

1943 Though Jalpaiguri district itself 

remained unaffected during the 
great famine of l^engal, its com- 
paratively satisfactory position 
attracted many distressed people 
of its sister district Rangpur 
(now in East Pakistan) and it 
• had to open one gruel kitchen 

and an F. R. R. Hospital for 
them. 


1944 to 1949 No remarkable event. 

1950 Devastating flood in river Tista 

in June 1950. It completely 
inundated 56 maiizas under 
Police v^tations IMainaguri and 
Mai as also 3 Ward.s of Jal]>aiguri 
Municipality. The havoc spread 
roughly over 30 sq. miles on 
either side of the river Tista and 
the damages were estimated as 
follows : 

No. of families 
affected .. 4135 

No. of persons 
affected .. 17779 


No. of heads of 
cattle dead . . 

Foodgrains lost 
Standing jute lost 

Standing paddy 
lost 


3UH 

25460 maunds 
592 acres 


562 acres 


NOi of houses 
damaged .. 1171 

Besides these, loss of several human lives were 
also reported. 


OCCUPATIONS, MANUFACTURES AND 
TRADE 


The rural density of Jalpaiguri district in 1951 
was an average of 359 persons per square mile. 
Out of every 1,000 persons of the general po])U- 
lation only as few as 487 persons arc supported 
by agriculture. The proportion is kjwer only in 
3 other districts of West Bengal, viz., Nadia, 
where the proportion is only 9 i)er 1,000 of po- 
pulation, Howrah, where the proportion is 314 
and Darjeeling, where it is 321. How rafndly 


the tea industry, has made progress and has drawn 
immigrants from outside to swell the population, 
will be evident from the fact that in 1901 the 
rural density per square mile was 226 and the 
proportion of persons supported hv agriculture 
was 747 per 1 ,000 of general population ; in 191 1 
the figures were 275 and 720 respectively. In 
1921. they were 287 and 714 respectively. Tea in 
Jalpaiguri has made ])henomenal progress 
since 1921. In 1951 roughly 21 per cent, of the 
po])ulation were suppr nned bv the cultivation of 
land owned (by jot cultivation or occupancy 
tenancy). 2() per cent, were supported by barga 
cultivation 1.20 ])cr cent, bv agricultural 

l.'ibour, and 0.50 per cent, by rents received from 
latid. 1'lie scarcity of agricultural labour indi- 
cates what demands tlu* lea industry makes on 
anv floating labour about in the area, and the 
im])nrtant place the ndJiiar maintains in the dis- 
trict. M) p(T cent, of the ])opnlalion is maintained 
bv industry, of which the bulk is employed by tea. 
\bou( 5 per cent, arc snpjxu-tcd l)y commerce, 
about 2 per cent, hy transport, and about 8 per 
cent, by miscellaneous services and otlier sources. 
The pro]^ortion of the population su])ported by 
tea have already beiai niention'‘d elsewhere. 

Manufactures : Tea — The most important in- 
dustry in the district is the manufacture of tea. 
4Va was intro<lueed into the Western Dnars from 
the J)arjec'ling district, where the industry was 
ilrst ('stal)lishe(l as a eommereial enterprise in 
1856, and the gardtMis now (‘xtend, throughout 
the north of the district betwetm the Tista and 
vSankos rivcTs, where vir the land is tiot oe{'u]>ied 
hv reserved forests or river-beds. The first gar- 
den started in the I)arj(‘eling Tarai was opened 
out in 1862 at Champla, near Khaprail, hy Mr. 
James White, who had pri‘viouslv ])lanted out 
the vSingel estate near Knrseong, and hv the end 
otf 18f)6 .several other gardens had been opened 
out in the 'Parai. Between 1866 and 1874 the 
nmnher ff‘a gardens in the l.)arjeeling district 
almost exactly trebled, the area under cultivation 
increased by 82 ])cr cent, while the outturn was 
multi]^lie(l nearly tc'u times. It was natural that 
]>lanters should turn their aiUaition next to the 
waste lands of the western Dnars, which border 
on the 'Tarai, and in 1874 a garden was opened 
out at Oazildnba by the laic Mr. Richard flaugh- 
ton, the pioneer of the tea industry in the Jal- 
paiguri district. 'I'h..* (kizilduba tea-garden was 
owned by Dr. Brougham, who had started the 
Dliutaria garden in the Darjeeling district in 
1859. Fiilhari was the next place to be planted 
and was opened out ])y the late Mr. Billana, who 
gave his name to the market called Pillans Hat, 
and was owned by Colonel Money. Bagrakot 
followed, opened out hy the late Mr. North and 
owned by Mr. S. Cresswell. 

Extension of cultivation — It was soon found 
that the soil and climate of the Western Duars 
was suitable to the growth of tea ; Government 
offered land to investors on favourable terms and 
the industry developed rapidly. 
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Other industries — Apart from the manufacture 
of tea the other industries of the district are of 
little importance and are mainly directed to 
supply the simple means of the rural population. 
Gunny cloth of the very coarse quality is woven 
in the Western parp^anas and a striped cotton 
cloth called phota, made mainly of jute, is still 
manufactured for home consumption. The cul- 
tivation of endi or coarse silk from worms grown 
on the castor-oil ])lant has dwindled. 

Minerals — The only mineral of inij)ortance is 
limestone, extracted from dolomite, of which 
large quantities are quarried along the foot of the 
Pihutan hills, especially in Jainti. Coal is ex- 
tracted at P»agrak()t. The geological wealth of 
the district has ])ecn cliscussed in the section on 
geology. A small coj)i)er mine at Chunabhati, 
two miles from Huxa w’as formerly worked by 
Ne|)alis, but closed down about sixty years ago. 
There are sulphurous springs near Bhutanghat 
and recently sulphur has again been sighted near 
Mahakal. 

Trade — The trade of the district is mainly with 
Calcutta. The principal exports are tea, jute, 
tobacco and sal timber; and imports are rice, cot- 
ton, piece-goods, machinery, corrugated iron, 
kerosene, oil, and coal and coke. The development 
of the tea industry and the influx of a large labour 
population into the Western Duars, combined 
with increased facilities of railway communica- 
tion, have given an impetus to trade generally, 
and the large markets, which have sprung up in 
the neighbourhood of the tea gardens, provide 
the cultivator with a ready market for his rice, 
vegetables and other f)r()duce. The district is 
well supj)lied with railways, which have now 
monopolised most of the trade. Tea and jute are 
railed to Calcutta. The local supply of rice is 
insufficient to meet the increased demand of the 
large tea garden population, and rice is imported 
in considerable (|uantities. Corrugated iron and 
asbestos are largely used for the roofs of houses. 
Many of th(“ tea gardens are unable to obtain 
sufficient wood for fuel and have to depend on 
coal and coke, which come priiK'ipally from the 
Raniganj coal mines. The up-stream traffic is 
mainly confined to the import of earthen cook- 
ing utensils, cocoanuts, molasses, small quanti- 
ties of dal (Arabica revalenta"). and other mis- 
cellaneous articles fnun Dacca and Faridjmr. 
Most of the trade with Bhutan passes through 
Chumurchi and Buxa. Ivory, wax, wool, musk, 
rhinoceros horns, cotton cloth, etidi silk cloth, 
blankets, honey, and brick tea arc imported and 
bought by local merchants, who pay for them in 
^ cash or exchange them for rice, tobacco, mill 
cloth or betelnut. Large quantities of indigen- 
ous wool from Bhutati, Tibet and Central Asia 
used to come into India by this route. 

Trade centres — Many of the tea gardens have 
large markets of their own, which are held once 
a week, and in addition weekly markets are held 
at many places in the Western Duars, the most 


important of which are An^ri, Matiali, Barnes 
Junction and Ramshai Hat in the Mainaguri 
tahsil; Madari Hat, Gairkata and Dhup^ri in 
the Falakata tahsil; and Alipur Duar, Silitorsa 
and Samuktola in the Alipur tahsil. A very ex- 
tensive network of markets exists under the 
ausi)ices of the Khasmahal Department, looked 
after by the Western Duars Market Fund. 

Fain — The most important fair in the dis- 
trict is that held at Jalpes at the Sivaratri festival 
in February. The fair lasts for about three 
weeks and is attended by numbers of people from 
all parts of the district as well as from Rang- 
])ur. Dinajpur and other districts of Northern 
Tk‘ngal. Bhutias bring ponies, blankets and 
other articles and sell them at a good profit and 
the fair has increased considerably in importance 
during recent years. 'J'he great attraction at 
this fair is the Jalpes temple of which an account 
has been given elsewhere. Another fair is held 
at Falakata and begins about the middle of Jan- 
uary. 

MEANS OF COMMUNICATION 

A full account and statistics of means of com- 
munication in the district of Jalpaiguri will be 
found in the statistical tables, series 9, of this 
volume. The recently constructed air strips in 
the district remain to be mentioned. These air 
strips were constructed during the Second World 
War at convenient ])oints in the Western Duars. 
After the war they have becf)me very helpful, 
especially during floods or other natural calami- 
ties, when the rail and road communications are 
interrupted. There are four air stri])s, one at 
Bagrakot (Saogaoii), another at Nagrakata 
(grassmore), a third at fkayer Kata (Telipara) 
and tlie fourth at Hasiinara. 

LAND TENURES 

Tenancies 

An account of the Khas Mahals or Government 
Estates in the district of jalpaiguri has already 
been given. The year after the annexation of 
the Duars an enquirv into the position of the 
jofdars was made by Tweedie, then Deputy 
Commissioner. He found that they represented 
the original reclaimers of the soil, that their 
rights were hereditary and in fact passed through 
many generations, that they could sell the land, 
and were in the habit of temporarily alienating 
it by usufructuary mortgage. Their holdings 
were not liable to sale or forfeiture for arrears 
of revenue and were lost to them only by volun- 
tary alienation or bv desertion. On the other 
hand, they were liable to pay such revenue as 
might be fixed and also occasional benevolences. 
Under the Bhutias, however, all rights were 
constantly violated, particularly during the period 
immediately before the annexation of the Duars. 
Jotdars occupying the same position are found 
throughout the Rajshahi division, predominating 
in the north, where a large proportion of the 
land has been recently brought under cultiva- 
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tion, and giving way TR:radually to the ordinary 
type of occupancy raiyat towards the south. 
Nolan, Commissioner of the Rajshahi division, 
in a note which he wrote on D.H.E. Sunder's 
settlement of the Western Duars, recorded the 
following remarks : ' Beneath the Jotdar, 

Tweedie found three d^issts—chukanidars, “who 
hold for a fixed term, being more than one year”, 
raiyat s, described as tenants by the year at a 
money rent, and prajas, or tenant-at-will, receiv- 
ing from the jotdar the instruments of cultiva- 
tion and giving to liim half the produce. Jt is a 
common mistake into which one revenue officer 
falls after another, to assume that these four 
classes are alway.s found one above the other 
on the same land, the last being the actual cul- 
tivator, and the other three living on his labours. 
Most jofdars plough their fields with their own 
hands, and those who employ ''prajas'' use them 
only as a small farmer does the labourers he 
hires. 'Phe "raiyats" of Mr. 'Pweedie’s report 
are not said to hold under the chukanidars, 
Inrni whom they are distinguished only by the 
length of tlie term for whicli they engage — a 
matter of no imiiortance, when written contracts 
w'cre unknown. These two classes arc now 
amalgamated under the name, of chukanidars, 
and have been greatly raised in the agricultural 
scale. Jt thus ap])ears tliat under the Hhutias, 
there wTre really only two sorts o.f cultivators — 
the jotdars, found everywhere in a privileged 
positi(jn directly under Ciovernmcnl, and in .some 
jdaces the chukanidars, tenants of the jotdars for 
a term, or year by year : there were also farm 
labourers, a landless class, working for liire on 
a peculiar system. 'Phe only change since effect- 
ed is that the j.osition (jf the chukanidars has 
been raised.’ Since Mr. 'Pvvecdic’s time the 
most important changes w'hich have been made 
are that jots are liable to sale, if the rent due is 
not paid, and to forfeiture if the jotdar fails to 
comply with the conditions of his lease ; the 
position of the ( hukanidars has been raised and 
they now’ have occupancy rights while their rents 
cannot be enhanced during the j)eriod of settle- 
ment. 'J'herc are very few dar^chukanidars and 
these are not recognised .by (h:)vernment. In 
order to j)revent sub-infciidation the leases at 
present in force contain clauses forbidding the 
creation of any tenure subordinate to the chuka- 
nidar. 

Settlements: The first settlement — For six 

years after the cession of the Western Duars 
l)y the Bhutias, the policy followed was to collect 
all recognised dues without altering the amount. 
The first settlement look effect from April 1871 
and was made after a detailed 'measurement and 
classification of all cultivated land ; the jotdars 
were permitted to include in their holdings as 
much waste land as they chose, and in fact a|> 
propriated 142,127 acres of waste against 80,395 
acres of cultivation. The rents of chukanidars 
were not recorded nor was any attempt made 
to fix them for the term of settlement, an omis- 


sion of which ‘Government subsequently ex- ' 
pressed disapproval. The settlement was made 
for a term of seven years, but was allowed to 
stand for two years more. Meanwhile the 
pargana of South Mainaguri, which had been 
leased to the Raikat of Baikunthpur, reverted to 
Government and had to be dealt with. At this 
.settlement it w^as finally decided that the jotdar 
has a vested transferable interest in the land. 
The rents were considerably increased, the rate 
for waste being douiiled, with the result that the 
revenue of the pargana rose fiajin Rs. 42,706 to 
Rs. 65,133. The rights of the chukanidars were 
again not recorded. 

TTie second settlement — The second settle- 
ment tt)ok effect from A])ril 1st, 1880, and was 
based on the rates in force in v^outh Mainaguri, 
wdiich had worked siiccessfiilJy ifor .some years. 

( )n this occasion the rents payable by chukani^ 
dars were fixed for the term of scttk'inent, 
provided that, where they did not exceed the 
revenue by 50 jier cent, tlu'y could be “raised to 
that amount by the Settlement t )(ticei» if, after 
detailed eiK|uiry, he found such a proceeding 
fair.” In practice the courts decreed tlie .s])eci- 
fied miximnm whenever the jotdars sought lor 
enhancement. 1'he general result of the settle- 
ment was to raise the revenue from Rs. 88.()18 
to Rs. 1,51,862, but though the rates imposed 
were not excessive, they wane found to iiress 
loo severely on the infc'i’ior jots, and remissions 
amounting to Rs. 17,8(K) had to lx* granted in 
addition to Rs. 5.4()5 lost by reliiKinishments 
and d(‘sertions. 

The third settlement — 'Phe third settlement 
knowm as Mr. v^unders settlement, was made 
in 1889-05 and was for a jieriod of fifteen years 
in the four iahsils of the W'estcM’ii Duars, and 
for ten years in Ainliari I'alakata ; but subse- 
quent alterations w’ere made in order that the 
term of settlement should e\j>ire in all cases 
on March 31 st. R>r)i.8. d'ht jotdar.s had agreed 
to an increase of three annas in the nqiee rental, 
and it w’as at first assumed that this was equiva- 
lent to the same increase in the rates. It was 
found, howTver, that there hail been an increase 
in cultivation more llian sufficient to give the 
additional three annas w’itliout anv alteration in 
the rates and irres]>ecti\c of the gain derived 
from assessing new 'Phe af'tual increase of 

revenue at this settlement was fiO jier cent, of 
wdiich 12 per cent, w’as on ai coimt of the increase 
in the area under cultivation and 48 per cent, 
was due to the enhancement of the rates. The 
rents of the chukanidars were fixed for the term 
of the settlement on the principle that they .should 
ordinarily be 50 per cent, above the jotdari rates. 
It was recogni.sed that a diukanidar has a heri- 
table and transferable right to his holding sub- 
ject to the payment of his rent. D.H.R. Sunder 
writes in his settlement report '‘a chukanidar 
cannot be ousted from his holding, except by 
order of a competent court, notwithstanding the 
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fact that he may not have been twelve years on 
a jot. T here is an nnwrittcn law between him 
and his jotdar that he cannot be ousted from his 
lands so long^ as he pays his rent. Some jotdars 
endeavour to ^et over this by jjivin^^ a chukanidar 
a lease on plain paper, but they never .succeed 
ajjainst the citukanidur/' At the time of the 
first settlement no dar^chukanidars could be 
found, l)Ut dnrin|( this settlement, it was dis- 
covered that there were 3,7vV> such under-tenants 
holdinj,^ 18,253 acres of land. Government re- 
fused to recoj^nise this newly created under- 
tenure and tlie d(&’'rlink(inidars were informed 
that they had no rij.dits whatever. 

The fourth settlement — T'he fourtli settlement 
of the Western Ihiars was Ix’j^un in the cold 
weather of V^)7 and was conijileted in 1^16. 
The results of tlie settlement of 1W7 to 1916 
are summarised as follows ; 

System of land tenure in the permanently- 
settled parganas-' Jn the iierinanently-settled 
parj^anas •the system of land tcauire is in itself 
simjde, but it does not adopt its(‘lf very readily 
to the Tenancv Act, and difTicull (jnestions f)f 
Status arose. T'here are a few jjatni taluks and 
rent-free tenures, ])Ut the preat l)ulk of the land 
is held by jotdars, most of whom have sublet 
at least a part of their land to chukanidars on 
exactly the same terms as those* on which they 
themselves hold under tlie ]iro])rietor and the 
remainder to produce-iiayin^ tenants called in 
this district “adhiars”. T.onjj course o.f custom 
had entirely ceased to differentiate between tliose 
jots which had originally been taken up, some- 
times by non-r(‘sidenls, with the idea of eslablisli- 
injj[ tenants, and those held bv the descendants 
(d j.(enuine cultivators. As settlement jiroceeded 
the indifference to the existence of any lej^^al 
distinction rapidly disapjieared, and the jotdars 
as a class clamoured to be recf)rded as raiyafs. 
They all claimed niokorrarl rii^hts, and section 
50 of the Tenancy Act, which was their main 
stand hy, had been held not to a])i)ly to tenures 
j)artitioned subse(juent to the permanent settle- 
ment. It became necessary, therefore, to exa- 
mine the orip^in of every jot and the folkiwini^ 
working criterion was established. Those jot^ 
dars, whose residence was v\ ithin the tenancv 
and who had in their own pos.session at least 
one-third of the arable land, and those jotdars. 
whose homestead was outside the boundaries of 
the tenancy l)Ut wTio had at least half the arable 
land in their own possession, were recorded as 
raiyafs. Land held by adhiars was not consi- 
dered to be in khas juissession. The remaininp; 
jots w^cre cither recorded as permanent tenures 
or as tenures for a fixed number of years accord- 
injj to terms of the documents creatinp; them. 
The claim to transferalulity without the land- 
lord’s consent w’as decided ap^ainst all classes of 
tenants except those recorded as ]K'rmanent 
tenure-holders. 


The following table shows the result of the 
classification — 

Class Average 

Area rent 



in acres 

Rs. 

A. 

p. 

T enurc-holders — 
Rent-paying, fixed 

63.867 

0 

ir 

0 

Ditto cnhanceable 

392,159 

1 

2 

7 

Rent-free 

15,623 


, 


Raiyats at fixed rents . . 

12,795 

1 

2 

11 

Settled rai}'ats on cash 
rents 

366,5<:)5 

2 

4 

11 

Settled raiyats on produce 
rents 

14,745 




f Iccupancy-raiyats on cash 
rents 

211 

2 

6 

10 

( Kcupancy-raiyats on pro- 
duce rents 

53 




Non-occupancy raiyats on 
cash rents 

14,135 

2 

14 

1 

Non-occii])ancy raiyiits on 
jirodnce rents 

2,833 




Rent-free 

3,4<)2 


, 


Under-raiyats, cash j>av- 
iiig 

58,617 

3 

9 

0 

Under-raiyats. produce 

paying 

9,937 





Land tenure in the Western Duars — In the 

Western Liiars settlements were made under the 
provisions of Act XVI of IHT/), and the Waste 
Land Kules of 1875 until 18‘^5. In that year 
Act XVJ was rejicaled and Act X of 1859 and 
Act \ J H.C. of 18(’)2 were substituted for it. In 
1898 the T'enancy Act was extended to the teni- 
jxirarily-settled area, l)iit proviso 111 of notifi- 
cation No. T'.-R., excluded from its applica- 
tion all lands |)revioiisly or suhseqiiently granted 
under written leases for the cultivation of lea 
or for reclamation under the Arable Waste Land 
Rules, while under proviso IV nothing in the 
.Act “which w’as inconsistent with any rights 
or obligations of a jotdar, chukanidar, dar- 
chnkanidar, adhiar or other tenant of agricultu- 
ral land as defined in settlement proceedings 
heretofore ajipruved by (•ovcrninent, or wTth the 
terms of a lease heretofore granted by Govern- 
ment’’ to any such tenant was to be held to 
override these rights and obligations. The main 
factor in deciding the rights of practically all 
tlie tenants in the Western Duars was the 
w^ording of their leases. 

The most important class were the holders of 
the mat jots, a term which originally distingui- 
shed the tenancies wTiich were in existence at 
the time of the annexation, but later came to 
include jot of more recent origin re-settled under 
the same form of lease by D. H. E. Sunder. 
The jotdars were recognized as having perma- 
nent transferable rights, “not from any opera- 
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tion of law, but by the pft of Government as 
the owner of the soil”, in a letter from Govern- 
ment to the Board, dated the 10th April 1878. 
The leases issued in 1880, however, contained 
limitations which made it impossible to say that 
the tenancy was a permanent transferable inter- 
est* within the meaninfi^ of the Bcnj^al Tenancy 
Act. This settlement was not confirmed, and 
the mal jot leases ^^rantecl by D. H. E. Sunder 
in 1891 constituted the first binding cfmtract be- 
tween Government and the jotdars. Their 
lepal effect was to create a ternporarv tenancy 
in which the rip;ht of transfer and inheritence 
w^as .confined to the currency of the lease. There 
was a right to renewal, but only on such terms 
as Government chose to dictate. The least's 
issued under the Waste Land Rult's to new /oN 
dars from 1888 onwards insisted on residence, 
but otherwise bestowed a right which was really 
permanent. 

The notification (»f the 18^8 liad left (lovern- 
ment with a free hand in respect to all these 
tenancies, and in order to avoid giving the ten- 
ants any handle with which to dis])ute it the 
Tenancy Act notification for the Guars omitted 
the usual clause (b) which provides for tlie re- 
cord Oif the status of each tenant. Thn‘e succes- 
sive Legal Rememi)rancers gave their oi)inion 
that there was no legal bar to the insertion in 
the new leases of conditions inconsistent with 
the Tenancy Act and L). 11. E. Sunder’s leases 
alike. 

The form finally approved gives the jotdars 
all the rights of permanent lentire-holders ex- 
cept the absolute right of transfer. Clau.se 1, 
however, follows the preamble of 1). II. IC 
Sunder’s lease in containing a j)ronounceinent 
to the effect that on ex])iry Government has a 
full discretion as to the terms of renewal. vSub- 
letting to chukanidars, who are not houa fide 
cultivators and residents, is forbidden, the new 
comers are ])rotectcd from rack-rents, and the 
old chukanidars cannot be asked U) pay rents 
higher than those recorded in the finally tnjb- 
lished records during the currency of the settle- 
ment. The sanction of the Deputy Commissioner 
has to be obtained to all transfers as well as 
to the erection of embankments or the cutting of 
new water-courses. There were similar ]3r()hi- 
bitions in the previous leases, hut llicy were 
never enforced, partly because of the lack of a 
local reporting agency, i)artly because the Deputy 
Commissioner short of the cancellation of the 
lease had no definite powers. To remove these 
defects the new leases authorise the Deputy 
Commissioner to impose a fine up to Rs. 500 
for minor breaches of the contract, and he can 
recover the cost of undoing any mischief caused 
by the unauthorized interference with water 
channels from the tenant at fault under the Pu!)- 
Hc Demands Recovery Act. 

Chukanidars were held by Sunder to have 
heritable and transferable rights, but they were 


not allowed to .sublet except to adhiars and their 
rents could be enhanced to a maximum of 50 
JHT cent, above the jotdar’s rates. At the pre- 
sent settlement rents more than 50 j)er cent, in 
excess of those paid l)y the jotdars have been 
recorded in some cases, hut it has been laid down 
that no new chukani holdings must be settled 
at rates which leave iinjie than that margin of 
profit. 

Adhiars throughout the district were originally 
look(‘d ii])oii as tenanls-at-will or labourers. In 
1885 the (luestion of raising their status was 
mooted, hut nothing definite was done until the 
notification of 18^^8 s])oke of tlu'in as tenants, 
aiul thus disposed of what the Settlement ( )ffi- 
cer called the prevailing luTCsy of regarding 
them as labourers. Between Sunder 's and the 
present settlement llu're was a great extension 
t)f the system. 'Plu' .statistics show 52,408 adhiars 
in possession of m..LS5 acres in the Duars and 
no l(‘ss tlian Iwo-lliirds of the permanently-settled 
area was also ciiltival(‘d by this class. After 
full discussion it was decided to reeord all the 
pr()dnce-])nying tenants, who ])ossessed their owai 
ploughs and cattle as raivats or nnder-raiyats, 
and to note the ])os.sessif)n of the remainder in 
the remarks column of the kliatians of their 
superiors. 

Special settlement : Hedayat All’s estate — 

ishortly after the acquisition of the Western 
Duars, Colonel (then Major) lledayat Ali, who 
acted as a Ik>litieal f X’ficer during the Bhutan 
war, obtained in Eehntarv I8f)^) a rent-free lease 
for five vears i>erniitting him to bring under 
cultivation all the unoccni)ied lands in twenty 
taluks, with a jn'oinise that all lands so brought 
under cultivation would be settled with him at 
the end of the T)eriod. This lease w'as snhse- 
(juentlv cancelled, as were also several other 
leases, but in May 18fK8 C'olonel lledayat Ali 
W’as given a lea.se under winch he got (‘xchisive 
possession f)f the whole of the unoccupied or 
waste lands in ten taluks, exehisive of tlie lands 
in the possession of ( jovcniinient raiyais. The 
arrangements made with Coloiul lli-davct .Mi 
wa-re modified in 1871 and again in 1870. 

Snnder’s settlement P^,PU acres of wa.ste 
land were resinned, the remaining 22,565 acres 
being settled with uhem at half rates. In the 
PX)r)-P)J6 .settlement the (|nestj«»n of the revenue 
t() be paid by the heirs (4 Colonel iledayct Ali 
W’as the subject of a special reference fi) the 
(government. Jt w’as decided that for a further 
])eriod of 20 years they should enjoy favourable 
terms, but after that term their revenue wdll be 
])rf)iight into line w’ith tliat of other jots. 

At Sunder’s settlement a block of 20, OCX) acres 
at vSatali was reserved ff)r Meches and Caros, 
but the exiieriment w'as not a success inasmuch 
as no i)rccautions were taken to prevent transfer 
and Sub-infeudafotn to outsiders. The settle- 
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mcnt, however, is still peopled With Meches and 
a small proportion of Garos. 

There is another colony of aboriginals at Toto- 
para whose main source of livelihood is cultiva- 
tion and trade in oranges. 

There is also a colr)nv of Santhal and Mech 
Christians at ^^ahakalgllri in Alipur Duar sub- 
division on tlie banks of the Cia(ladhar and the 
Samukteda rivers 'I'liis was founded in 1890 by 
the Kevd. A. ). vShields ; originally established 
on a purely Santhal ('(»lony, it now contains per- 
haps more Meches than Sanlhals. 

EDUCATION 

A full account of the educati(jnal institutions 
in the district will be found in tlie statistical sec- 
tion of this volume, d he position of high, middle 
and primary schools in the district in March 
1953 is as follows. 

I'herc arc 23 boys’ high schools and 4 girls* 
high schools, of which one l)o\s’ school is run by 
the Refugee Rehabilitation l)c])artmcnt. The 
State (jovernmeiit vNliolly manages one buys’ 
school and one girls’ s*. bool and gives financial 
aid to U> hoys’ schools and one girls* school. 
4'wo hoys’ schools are unaided and 5 schools, 
of which 3 are hoys’ schools, arc* unrecognised. 

T'here are 38 hoys’ middle schools and 7 girls* 
middle* schools, of which as many as 36 are aided 
by the (lovernment. ( )f these aided schools 5 
are girls’ mid<lle schools, ddiere are 687 boys’ 
I)rimarv schools and 7 girls’ primary schools 
exclusively for girls. 6)f these primary schools, 
one hoys’ and one girls’ are run entirely by the 
Union (jovernment. 'flie State Government, 
through the Refugee Rehabilitation Department, 
runs 07 jirimary schools including one basic ex- 
perimental primary school. The District School 


Board manages 10 junior basic schools. The 
Jalpaiguri Municipality manages one primary 
school entirely and renders aid to 14 schools, of 
which 6 are girls’ schools. 

One singular feature in the district is 2 nursery 
schools in the town of Jalpaiguri, both of whjeh 
are aided. They are run on excellent and 
modern lines and arc in charge of highly quali- 
fied women, educated specially for this purpose 
abroad. One of them, Miss Ray, comes of the 
famous Tea family of Annada Prasad Ray of 
Jalpaiguri. 

There are several schools for professional 
education. One is a State-managed basic train- 
ing school which turns out trained teachers for 
basic schools. There are 2 State-managed weav- 
ing .schools and one State-managed training 
school for turning out qualified y)harmacists or 
com])OUiKlers. The capacity of this last men- 
tioned school is 50 comjiouiuler trainees. 

There is an excellent polytechnic called the 
Jalpaiguri Polytechnic Institute, e.stahlished in 
1950. In this polytechnic institute the period of 
training extends over three years and consi.sts of 
six terms of twenty weeks each. The six terms 
arc distributed between three terms of theory 
and three terms of j^raetical work in the insti- 
tute worksliops. The syllabus is ])rescrihed by 
the State Council for Engineering and Techni- 
cal Education. The institute has a capacity for 
imi)arting training to 40 students in each session 
or lerm. Of these 40 seats, 4 seats, or 10 per 
cent., are reserved for candidates from the vari- 
ous districts of North Hcngal, viz., Darjeeling, 
Cooch Rebar, West Dinaji>ur and Malda. 

There are 40 schools for adult education, of 
which 30 are managed by the State (Government 
and 10 are aided. There are 3 Tols for Sans- 
krit education, aided by the State (xovernment 
and one unaided ToU 
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GAZETTEER 

l^lpur Duar— The headquarters station of the sub- 
division of the same name. It is situated on the north 
bank of the Kaljani river, in 26“ 29' N. and 89" 32^ E. 
Its population in 1951 was 24,886, Alipur Duar is 
named after the late Colonel Hedyat Ali Khan, who 
did good service in the Bhutan war and was the first 
Extra-Assistant Commissioner to be stationed there. 
It is the centre of a large and increasing trade, and 
an important railway colony, it is a station on the 
Assam Railway, and. is connected by a gotnl road 
with Jalpaiguri; another road runs north to Buxa, 
but this IS in bad order up to Buxa Road station, 
though efforts are being made to improve it. Alipur 
Duar is not a healthy place; it is situated on low-lying 
ground where rice used to be cultivated before the 
annexation of the Western Duars. There arc several 
old beds of the Kaljani river in the neighbourhood 
and one of these, now a stagnant jhcel, runs right 
through the civil station. During the rains, water lies about 
freqly, and though much is being done to keep the 
roads and drains free from jungle, the inlialiitants 
suffer severely from malarious fever. The rains are 
heavy and last from May to September. In these 
months when rain is not falling the heat during the 
day and often during the night is most oppressive; 
at .such times there seems a want of sufficient air to 
breathe, and the steamy atmosph<*rc renders it diffi- 
cult to summon enough energy to do any work. 

The Allpur Duare Subdivlelorv— The eastern subdi- 
vision of the Jalpaiguri district, lying between 26“ 24' 
and 26" 51' N. and 89“ 3' and 89" 53' K. and extend- 
ing over 1,078.5 square miles Its population was 
368,.396 in 1951. 

It is still sparsely peopled, the density to the square 
mile being only 342, hut it includes large areas of re- 
served forest and tea, and the waste land available 
for settlement is lx*ing steadily taken up and brought 
under cultivation. The subdivision forms i)art of the 
Western Duars and has increased in numlxirs asd 
prosperity since it came under Bengal province The 
rise of the tea industry has led to the introduction of 
a large foreign population and trmny imnugrants 
from Cooch Behar and the di.strict of Rangpur ha# 
made their homes in it. The subdivision contains the 
former military cantonment of Buxa and 345 villages, 
at one of which, Alipur Duar, its headquarters are 
situated. The chief markets are at Alipur Duar, 
Buxa, Kalakata, and Madari Hat; there are also large 
private markets on some of the tea gardens. 

Ambarl Falakata— ^Formerly called the Bengal 
Duars, a small Government estate, or tahsil, lying to 
the west of the Tista, and bounded on all sides by 
the Baikunthapur pargana. It was annexed from Bhutan 
in 1865 at the same time as the Western Duars 
and takes its name from a mango grove which .stands 
on one of its jots. The Karatoya runs through the 
centre of tlie tahsil. The land on both sides of the 
river is high and sandy, but grows crops of mustard 
and aus rice; the soil is generally inferior to that east 
of the Tista, and there is a tendency for the people 

to move into the Western Duars. The area of Am- 

bari Falakata is 9,837 acres or 15J square miles, of 
which 9,370 acres were settled by D.H.E. Sunder in 

1889-95. 

•agrakotr^The terminus of the western branch of 
the Bengal-Duars Railway. It is situated near the 

ioot of the hills close to the Darjeeling border, and is 
always much cooler than Dam-Dim, 61 miles distant. 


Barnes Junction— A station on the Bengal-Duars 
Railway. It is connected by a branch line, about a 
mile in length, with Barnes Ghat on the left bank of 
the Tista opixisite Jalpaiguri, with which it i.s con- 
nected by a ferry uiuler the control of the railway 
company. Barnes Ghat used to Iw the terminus of 
the Bengal-Duars Railway and passengers and goods 
were ferried across the river and joined the Eastern 
Bengal State Railway at Jalpaigun. The ron.struc- 
tion of the southern branch of the railway in 1898-1900 
lo Lalmanir Hat tm the Dhulin extension of the Eas- 
tern Bengal State Railway gave through communica- 
tion and avoided the troublesome crossing of the 'ITsta 
river. There is a l>azar at Barnes Junction 

Bhutan Duars — The tract of country lying along 
the foot ot the Himalayas which was ceded by the 
Bhutias after the Bhutan war It was divided into 
two portions; the Western Duars, which now forms 
part of the Jalpaiguri district, and the Eastern Duars, 
which IS included in the district of Goalpara. The 
Bhutan Duars comprises a strip of country about 180 
miles in length with a breadth of from 20 to 30 miles. 

Buxa — lM>rmerly a military cantonment and later 
a political prisoner's detention camp Situated on a 
small gravel plateau 1,800 feet above sea level, in a 
valley 111 the lower range of the Bhutan Hills, in 
26" 46' N. and 89" 35' K. It commands one of the 
princijial passes into Bhutan and is two miles from 
Santrabari, at the foot of the hills and six miles from 
the frontier. A good road, maintained by the Central 
Works and Buildings Department, leads to it from the 
Buxa Road station on the As.sam Railway; for three 
miles this road runs through the reserved forest to 
Santrabari whence a hill road, with gradients too steep 
for cart.s, winds in and out lo the cantonment. Before 
the railway was constructed troops had to march from 
CfKich Behar, 32 miles away, and the road was then 
kept in excellent repair, 'rhe cantonment, which was 
e.stablished during the Bhutan war in 1864, consisted of a 
rough fort with 3 pickets called the right, left, and 
Magdala, on spurs at a higher elevation. Water is 
obtained from two perennial .streams, one of which 
issues from the base of the plateau. 'I'be average annual 
rainfall is 209 inches. Though it is not situated at a 
high elevation, the climate of Buxa i.s salubrius and 
there is little illness. During the rains the place swarms 
with leeches, and it is impossible to move off the roads 
without getting covered with them Buxa lies on one 
of the trade routes from Bhutan, whence ivory, wax, 
wool, mu.sk, rhinoceros horns, cotton cloth, rndi silk 
doth, blankets, honey and brick, tea are imported and 
bought by local merchants, who pay for them in cash 
or barter rice, toliacco, English cloth, tictclnut, etc., for 
these commodities. Large quantities of indigenous wool 
from Bhutan, Tibet and Central Asia enter India by 
this route for export to Europe. 

OhAlsa — A station on the eastern extension of the 
Bengal- riuars Railway. A metalled road leads from it 
to Matrali Hat, one of the largest markets in the tea- 
garden area. 

Ohota Slnohula — A ix?ak of the Sinrhula range 
situated about 7 miles north of Buxa cantonment in 
26* 47' N. and 89" 34' E. It is the highest point in 
the Jalpaiguri district and has an elevation of 5,695 
feet above sea level. This peak separates Indian from 
Bhutan territory. 

Dam^DIm — A station on the Bengal-Duars Railway 
and the terminus of the original line. It is surrounded by 
tea gardens and a weekly market is held which b largel/ 
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attended by labourers. The Dam-Dim police .station 
was formerly notoriously unhealthy and the men stat- 
ioned there suffered severely from malarious fever ; 
it was removed to Mai in 1^)8. 

Dhupgurl — A villapc on the Jalpaipuri-Alipur road 
;il)out half way between Mainapun and Falakata. It is 
the eenlre of a fertile tract of rice K^^»winK country 
and is cvmnected by good roads with Gairkata on the 
north and Naothoa on tlie north-west, at both of which 
places there are large markets through w'hich supplies 
Teach the tea ^gardens. The market at Dhupguri is of 
considerable importance and much jute is brought to it 
for sale. There is a police slatujii here, hut the men 
suffer much from fever and the place is one of the 
unhealthy stations in the Western Duars. 

DomohanI — A station on the Hengal-Duars Railway 
about nine miles north of Barnes Junction. The rail- 
way workshops are situated here and there is a large 
market. A good road connects Doniohani with Maina- 
guri, three miles to the north-east, and there is a ferry 
across the river Tista to Baharpur rjn the Jalpaiguri- 
Dam-Dim road. 

Duars, Western — 'I'lie tract of country, lying along 
tlie foot of the Himalayas between the Tista and Sankos 
rivers. It includes some outlying spurs in the north- 
ca.st of the district, on one of which the former Buxa 
cantonment is situated, and has an area of about 1,%8 
square miles. It is bounded on the north by the Darjee- 
ling district and Bhutan, on the cast by the Sankos 
river, on the .south liy Cooch Behar and pargana Bai- 
kanthpur, and on the west by the 'I'i.sta river. This 
tract, with the Ivastern Duars, which now forms part 
of the (foalpara di.slrict. was annexed to Bengal in 
1865 at the time of the Bhutan war. The Western 
Duars slopes from north-west to south-east, and is inter- 
sected by numerous rivers and streams, which drain 
the Himalayas In the north, a senes of well wooded 
plateau, rising to lietwcen twelve and fifteen hundred 
feet, form the connecting link lietwcen the hills and the 
plains. Their soil, a reddi.sh loamy clay, in jdaccs of great 
depth, their climate, and the rainfall which reaches 
180 inches in the year, are all well adapted to the growth 
of the tea plant, and the gardens extend throughout 
their entire area except where the land is occupied 
by the reserved ft»rcsts, the area of which ij^ 50^ square 
miles. At the foot of these plateau used to stretch 
a belt of grass jungle, which gradually gave way to 
the ordinary cultivation of the plains, hut as far east 
as the Torsa river nearly all the grass has been 
cleared away and the land brought under the plough. 
East of Alipur Duar the country is thinly peo])led and 
there i.s still a good deal of waste land available for 
settlement. The closest tillage is to the west 
between the Tista and Torsa rivers, where rich fields 
of rice, jute, tobacco, and mustard stretch up to the 
Cooch Behar boundary. Owing to the development of 
the tea industry, the population, which was very' small 
when the Western Duars was first acquired, is rapidly 
increasing; large numbers of immigrants, mainly from 
Chota Nagpur and the Santhal Parganas. have come into 
the district to work in the tea-gardens and many of 
them have .settled down in it. For admiiii.strative 
purposes the Western Duars is divided into four 
tahsih, viz., Mainaguri, Alipur, Falakata, and Bhalka. 
The principal Government markets arc Mainaguri, 
Ram.shai Hat. Matiali Hat, and Amguri in the Maina- 
guri tahsil; Falakata, Gairkata. and Madari Hat in the 
Falakata tahstl and Alipur Duar in the Alipur tahsil. 
Many of the tea gardens have hats of their own and 
there are several private markets, the most important 


of which are Baradighi, Naothoa, Dhupguri and 
Silitorsa. 

Falakata — A village, the heackiuarters of a police 
station, situated on the east bank of the Mujnai river 
close to the Ixjundary of Cooch Behar in 26° 3P N. 
and 89“ 13' E. It is also the headquarters of the tah- 
sil of the same name which comprises the tract of 
country between the Jaldhaka and Torsa rivers. Fa- 
lakata was formerly the headquarters of wdiat is now 
the .Mipur Duar subdivision. It has an important 
market at which gome of the best jute, tobacco and 
mustard grown in the Western Duars are sold and 
is connected by a good, well bridged road with Ma- 
dari Hat, the eastern terminus of the Bengal-Duars 
Railway. It is 32 miles from Jalpaiguri and 22 miles 
from Alipur Duar, the main road between which 
places i>asses through it. The Mujnai river is navi- 
gable up to Falakata by boats of fiO maunds burden 

throughout the greater i>art of the year. An annual 
fair, la.sting about a month, is held in February on 
the occasion of the Srii>ancha*nii festiv^'ll. Bhutias 

used to visit the fair in large numbers but few of ' 
them do .so now. 

Qairkata — A village on the Angrabasha river, a 
tributary of the Duduya ; it has a large Government 
market and is the centre of a .series of roads, main- 
tained by the Works Si Buildings Department, which 

connect it with the rice growing country on the south, 
and the lea gardens on tlie north. 'Pliere is a large 
tea gardens here. 

Jalpaiguri — Formerly the* administrative headquar- 
ters of the Rajsbahi division and now of the northern 
tracts of the Presidency Division, and of the Jalpai- 
giiri district, situated on the right bank of the Tista 
river in 26“ 32' N. and 88“ 43' K. Its iiopulation at 
the census of 1951 was 41.2.s9. The town derives 
its name from the olive trees which used to exist in 
some numl)crs ; even as late as 1900, many of them 
were to be seen near the Deputy Commissioner’s cut“ 
cherry. The town is divided into two parts by the 
ivarla river over which there are three bridges, two 
near the Deputy Commissioner’s offices, and the other 
higher up stream, near the market place Jalpaiguri 
i| a W'cll wooded town, the main roads being shaded 
ny avenue of trees; in May and June when the ajar 
trees are in flower, the effect is very pretty. A fine 
view of the snowy peaks of the Himalayas can he 
seen in clear weather from the iron bridge across the 
Karla river. 

Jalpaiguri has always been a [)ad place for fires and 
floods owdng probably to the inflammable nature of 
most of the buildings and their lowness of elevation. 
In 1878 the whole of the Governm«'nt offices, except 
the treasury, including the Commissioner’s office, thr 
Deputy Commissioner’s offices, the Judge’s Court 
house and the Munsif’s Court were burnt to the 
ground. In consequence of this fire the Commission- 
er removed to Rampur Boalia, hut Jalpaiguri again 
became the head-quarters of the division in 1888 when 
Lord Ulick Browne was Commissioner. In 1807 the 
Munsif’s court was again burnt down, in 1898 the 
Circuit Hou.se, in 1905 the market and surrounding 
shops, in 1906 the Deputy Commissioner’s offices, and 
in 1907 the Zilla School. The temporary buildings, 
in which the Deputy Commissioner’s offices were housed, 
were destroyed by fire in 1908. 

The town though small does a considerable trade; 
it is served by the Assam Railway and is connected 
with Bames Ghat on the east bank of the Tista by 
a ferry. 
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A Municipality was constituted in 1885 and the 
Board consisted of 13 Commissioners of whom 3 
wer^ ex-officio members, the Dci)uty Commissioner be- 
ing the Chairman, while the rest were nominated by 
Government. 

The Jalpaigurl Subdivlalon— The western subdivi- 
sion of the Jalpaiguri district, lying between 26° 16' 
and 27° N. and 88” 25' and 8^^” 7' iv. and extending 
over 1,296 square miles. Its population in 1951 was 
546,142 giving a (lensity of 385 persons to the .square 
mile. The sulKlivision includes two distinct tracts — 
the ptTinanently settled parijunos, which once formed 
' part of Rangpur, and the Maiiiaguri, Nagrakata, I )hup- 
guri, Mai and Matiali police .stations west of the Tista. 
The subdivision contains one town, Jalpaiguri, its 
headquarters, and 431 villages. There are interesting 
archaeological remains at jalpes. The chief centres 
of trade are Jalpaiguri town, Mainaguri, Amgiiri, Ma- 
tiali Hat, and Dhupguri, and several of the tea es- 
tates have large weekly mairkets of their* own. Recently 
a number of silver coins have been found in Sarugaon 
'J'ea Estate on the Diina River - The writings on the coins 
*are: (1) Observe— ‘Ahadul Imam Ali Mustafi/ul Musal- 
min’ and on the (2) Reverse ‘Sultan-ul Axam Nasirre?- 
zahman waled Ahnl Zalar Muhammad - This may throw 
new light on the history of this tract. 

Jalpes — A village in par<uimi South Mainaguri, 
situated in 20 “ 31' N. and 88’ 52' K. It contains a tem- 
ple of Siva, which w'as built on the site of an earlier 

temple by Pran Narain, one of the Cooch Hehar Rajas 
about three centuries ago. The temple is a massive 
whitewashed building, surmounted by a large dome, 
with an outer diameter of 34 feet, round the base and 
top of w’hich run galleries ; it stands on a mound near 
the bank of the river Jhorda and is surrounded by a 
moat. A flight of steps leads down to the basement which 
is sunk soine dejith in the mound and which contains 
a very ancient Siva /im/a. 

This liti(/o is called Anadi without iK-ginning in the 

hymns of Siva and is also referred to in the Kalika 

Puran which relates how “somewhere in the north- 
west of Kamrup, Mahadeo appeared himself in the 
shape of a vast linga “ An old established fair is 
held at Jaliies in February at the time of the Sivaratri 
festival ; it lasts for about three weeks and is attend- 
ed by people from all parts of the district as well as 
from Rangpur, Dmajpur, and other parts of North- 
ern Bengal, Bhutias come from Darjeeling, Biixa and 
Bhutan with cloth, blankets, ponie.s and skins and take 
away cotti>n and woolen cloths, bctclnut and tobacco. 
The fair has increased considerably in size during re- 
cent years. 

Kumargram — A small village at wdn'ch are situated 
the headquarters of the Bhalka tahsil. Roads run 
from it to Alipur Duars and to Chakchaka, on the 
Cooch Behar lioundary. A market is held here twice 
a week. 

Madarlhat — A village on the west, or right, hank 
of the river 'I'orsa and the terminus of the eastern 
branch of the Bengal-Duars Railway. It is connected 
by a good road with Falakata on the south, and the 
Hantapara tea garden and bazar on the north. Madari 
Hat is of some importance as a seat of trade and its 
market, which is held once a week, is growing rapidly. 
Nearly all the land in the vicinity has been brought 
under cultivation, much of it by Oraona and Ncpalis ; 
jute is a largo crop. 

Mainaguri — A village situated on the Jhorda river 
seven miles from Jalpaiguri. The nlain road from 
Jalpaiguri to Alipur Duar passes through it and se- 
veral other roads run from it, the principal of them 
connecting it with Domohani railway station and 
Ramshai Hat. The Jalpes temple is four miles from 


Mainaguri. Mainaguri i.s the headquarters of the 
sit of the same name and a police station is located 
here The .small civil .station has been laid out care- 
fully ; a pretty fkiwor garden has been made round 
the tank near the tohstl oflicc, trees have been planted 
aiul the roads and drainage much improved. The pub- 
lic buildings arc all good; the tahsil oflice, the school 
house, and the hospital l)eing the nifist noticeable, 
'riiere is a go(ul inspectH)n bungalow on the other side 
of the river whicli is brulged at Mainaguri The mar- 
ket is one of the best iu the Western Duars ; the sheds 
hdVM corrugated iron roofs and masonry platforms; 
it IS well drainecl and a plentiful supply of water is 
obtained from wells 

Mai — A juneliun on the Bengal-Duars Railway 
from uhicli branches run east to Madari Hal, west 
to Bagrakol on the louder (»f the Darjeeling district, 
and south to Barnes Junction, and Lalmatiir Hat. A 
large market is lield once a week at Bataigol, H miles 
awa> on land heloiigiiig to the IJaliaipatha lea garden; 
it IS ailendixl by nuinbeis of lalioiirers from the neigh- 
bouring tea ganiciis. 'J'he Daiii'Dim police station was 
removed tt> Mai and .in lns|)eclor of I’olice will have 
his headipiartcrs here. 

Matiali Hat — A sir.all bazar in the centre of the 
Cli.'ilsa group of te;i ganli'iis ;\ nielalled road, main- 
tained by the Works Jiiiildings Department, con- 
nects It with the Ebalsa railw.iy station five miles to 
the .south A large market i.s held here once a week, and 
is atlendi'd by thousands ol lea garden labonreis; tlie 
trade is mainly in tin* bands of Marwari merchants, 
several of whom liava* shops at Matiali Hat and do 
a flourishing business 'I'here is a police outpost in 
the l>azar, snlKirdinate to the M.il pidice station. 

Nagrakata — A si.ition on the eastern extension of 
the Bengal-Duars Railway. There is a police .station 
here. Nagrakata derives its name from Nagra Bhu- 
lia who used to live here. 

Rajabhatkhawa — A station on the Assam RailwJiy 
north of AlijMir Dii.ir A road rims west from it 
to the 'I'orsa river .iiid all the IratTie from the gardens 
between the 'Porsa and the r.iilway line comes to this 
station. Rajabbatkboa is the headquarters of the 
Buxa forest division, the place is little more than a 
large clearing iii the lUiva loresi hut at time.s- it has 
(liiite a large ])opnlation owing to tlie amount of tim- 
ber exported frc>in it. 'I'hfre is a .small market here. 

RaJganJ — A village in /uirf/ami Baikiirithpur on the 
mam road between Jalpaiguri and Sihgnri. Another 
road from Pdiajanpnr on the 'I'llalya load passes 
through It and connect.s it with the railway station 
at Belakoha on the Assam Jtailway; tins road carries 
heavy tniflic particnl.'irly during the jute season Raj- 
ganj is in the Baikantlipnr estate, the Raikat of which 
owns the large market to which jute of excellent 
quality is lu'oiight for sale. 'Pherc is a police station 
at Rajganj, the jlrl^dicllon of which coincides with 

that of the old Sanyasikata jKdice circle. 

Ramshai Hat — The ternimns of a short branch line 
from Latignri station on the Bengal-Duars Railwtiy. 
It is situated on the right hank of the Jahlhaka river 

with the Lower Tondu forest on the we.st and the 

Daina forest aiToss the river on the east Before the 
construction of the eastern extension of the railway 
to Madari Hat, traflic to and from the tea gardens 
cast of the Jaldhaka had to use this station and, after 
the disastrous floods in 1906, this trafPic returned tem- 
lK>rarily to its old route Ramshai Hat is connected 
by road with CMiaksa, Nagrakata, Mainaguri, and 
Gairkata 'J'here is excellent big game shooting close 

to the forests ;ind particularly in the jungle between 
the Jaldhaka and Daina rivers which is a favourite re- 
sort of tigers 
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APPENDIX 1 
NOTE 1 
A 


l^etails of Tea Estates Affiliated to the Indisui Tea Planters’ Association, Jsdpaiguri 


Name of Tea Estate 


1 


Atiahari T. E 

Kohinoor 

Nimtijhora ,, 

Mathura „ 

Uhowlajhora 

Subhashini ,, 

Madhu „ 

Majherdabri ,, 

Tiirturi „ 

Patkapara 

Srinathpur ,, 

Radharaiii „ 

Chiiniajhora ,, 

Kahimabad ,, 

( »()pimolian „ 

Chamurchi „ 

Mo^nlkata ,, 

Nfdam „ 

Katalguri ,, 

Karnjtiora „ 

Kaila.shiiur „ 

Debpara ,, 

(iurjaman „ 

Kalahari Kan^ati ,, 

fioi>al])ur I 

Manijiur ) ” 

Jof^:esh Chandra 
I Aixiiiikanta 

Kadamhini ,, 

Anaiidapur „ 

Hheatiati „ 

Mission Hill ,, 

Bholanath 

Mohanlal Kamchandra „ 
Hahimpur „ 

Dhcklapara 

Amljari „ 


Red Hank 
A. Mujnai 
H. Makrapara 
Nepiichapur 
Hatabari 
Diana 


Jaldacca Altadan^a 

Hossaibad 

Gurjangjhora 

Totapara 

Malnaddy 

Toonbari 

Joypur 

Karalavclly 

Raipur 

Saraswatipur 

Hhandiguri 

A. Sh^ksirpur 

B. Bhandiapur 
Cooch Bchar 




Area under 

Gross acreage 

RIy Station 

& its Dis- 

T ea as at 

of the Estate 

tance from 

the Estate 

31-12-52 




(acres) 

(acres) 

2 


3 

4 

Garopara 

1 mile 

1051.84 

1823.83 

Ahjnirduar 

15 miles 

644.92 

1862.96 

Kalchini 

9 

639.10 

1162.83 

Cooch tK*har 

18 

1175.00 

2468.59 

Ahjiurduar 

16 

593.15 

1522.47 

1 lasimara 

u 

830.28 

1208.33 

1 iasimiara 

3i 

589 67 

1052.32 

AIij)iirduar 

1 

652.12 

1105.92 

Jainti 

11 

400.77 

1513.20 

Kalchini 

12 

722.74 

1202.27 

'Vlipurdnar 

12 

353.68 

798 25 

Kalchini 

7 

305.37 

7110(J 

Jainti 

6 

574.99 

1874.15 

Jainti 

7 

732.79 

1930.72 

Hasirnara 

10 

f)6.30 

186.00 

Banarhat 

7 

875.34 

2212.95 

l^anarliat 

5 

920.00 

1503 08 

Mai jn. 

3 

628.00 

889.88 

Banarhat 

5 

1032.10 

2405.15 

Dalgaon 

6 

854.00 

1496.69 

Oocilabari 

11 

325.87 

1219.75 

Banarhat 

3 

1008.00 

1500.17 

Do 

2 

717.50 

1050.17 

Do 

6 

569.68 

1477.75 

Mujnai 

2 

989.70 

1534.93 

Oodlahari 

10 

825.14 

1280.39 

Binnaguri 

12 

270.75 

995.38 

Dalgaoii 

18 

787.83 

1774.97 

( )(Kllabari 

12 

714.21 

905.42 

Banarhat 

4 

653.58 

1338.08 

Damdiin 

12 

448.99 

901.89 

Rarnshai 


155.96 

180.96 

Do 

i 

439.00 

753.00 

TBiinaRiin 

2* 

528.00 

1391.00 

Do 

5 

1001 00 

1747.97 

Banarhat 

8 

691.00 

1880.80 

Do 

5 



Madarihat 

7 

815.48 

1811.99 

Dalgaun 

0 

450.00 

1839.66 

Baradighi 

5 

536.00 

891.00 

Chalsa 

3 

608.66 

950.00 

Banarhat 

4 

763.00 

1167.89 

If irinaguri 

2 

266.00 

1358.92 

Dalgaon 

li ,! 

394.00 

657.53 

Mai Jn. 

3 

635.78 

806.43 

Banarhat 

Oi 

682.00 

1199.86 

Mai. Jn. 

3i .. 

232.00 

327.75 

Mai. Jn. 

2i 

331.75 

695.08 

Belakol>a 

5t 

512.72 

858.42 

Jalpaiguri 

3i 

370.24 

790.16 

Do 

9 

520.00 

1200.00 

Belakoba 

14 

552.20 

900.08 

Do 

6 

551.12 

950.00 

Do 

3 

968.00 

1130.27 

Do 

3 „ 

230.00 

303.00 

Dalgaon 

16 

366.00 

750.00 
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Detafls of Tea 


Tea Estate 

Bagrakotc 

Ellinbarrie 

Lecsh River 

Manabarrie 

Patharjhora 

Washabarric 

Oodlabarrie 


Baintgoorie 

Dalingkote 

Fagu 

Meenglas 

r)ariguajhar 

Dam Dim 

Kumlai 

Nakhati 

Rungamuttec 

Nowera Nuckly 

,‘“M>onpac'bi 

(tckicI Hope 

Haliaipatba 

Ranicherra 

Sylee 

Vcvv (Tlenrric 


Aibhecl 

Chalouni 

C^hulsa 

Killcott 

Nagaisiirce 

Sarn Sing 

Satkhyab 

Yong 1'ong 

Znrranlce 

Kiimai 

Baradighi 

Matelli 

Moortee 

Engo 

Tndong 

Balabari 


Car roll 

Hope 

Jiti 

Chengmari 

Looksan 

Nya Sylee 

Bamandanga 

Bhogotpore 

Obatia 

Grassmore 

Hilla 

Kurti 

Nagrakata 

T ondoo 
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B 

Estates Affiliated to the Indian Tea Association in Jalpaiguri District 

OODLAHARI SUBDISTRICT 


Railway Station 


Aciclujc under Tea 


Total Acreage 


Bagrakotc 

1,516.25 

3,240.64 

Bagrakote 

5(K).30 

955.85 

‘do- 

1,552.(K) 

2,800.00 

Oodlabari 

632.97 

1.330.12 

-do“ 

8t)r».n 

2,140.18 

Bagrakotc 

5W 8.^ 

1.045.66 

Oodlabari 

57S.OO 

1.838.00 

Total 

6,275.46 

13.350.45 

Dam Dim 

1. 180.00 

2,611.48 

Mai 

501 .00 

981.05 

Dam Dim 

950 00 

1,773.41 

-do- 

8.16.42 

1, (>89.49 

Jaliiaignn 

1,010 00 

2.523.90 

bam Dim 

1,018.00 

3,229.63 

-do- 

9.19.20 

1, (.18.35 

Mai 

669.62 

1,228.72 

-do- 

1.8.12.75 

3,515.89 

Neora Nuddv 

720 00 

1,589.86 

Mai 

1.001.05 

2.211.53 

Dam Dim 

987.77 

1..S60.47 

Mai 

9.18.29 

1,588.00 

Dam Dim 

1,2.14.05 

3,031 47 

-do- 

1 .474.28 

2,506.63 

Mal 

844.52 

1.406.67 

T'otal 

10.8.18.92 

33.0r>6 55 

CllALSA Sl’BDIS'l'KiCT 



Matelli 

885.00 

1,692.00 

-'do- 

1.108.00 

1,925.79 

do- 

1.0.18.25 

1.. 542. 19 

*do- 

936.70 

1.613.66 

-.do- 

1.124.90 

2,382 49 

-ido- 

1.287 00 

1,8W.00 

Chalsa 

1,093.00 

2,354.00 

Matelli 

8.18.00 

1,244.03 

-do- 

1,120.90 

1.8.34.69 

-do- 

095.00 

2,047.75 

T^afagiiri 

1,078 15 

1,976.75 

Matelli 

800.02 

1 .383.86 

-do- 

751 42 

1.197.81 

-do- 

264.81 

3‘)9.84 

-do- 

1 ,056 00 

2.130.45 

C'halsa 

fj08.66 

950.34 

Total 

14,745.87 

26,574 65 

( arron 

f)02.CO 

1,4.37.00 

Nagrakata 

878.51 

1,780.81 

-do- 

1,177.97 

2.594.91 

('hengmari 

1,578 00 

6,155.92 

Carron 

775.00 

2,272.49 

Nagrakata 

957.55 

l.%0.27 

-do- 

919.00 

2,335.72 

-do- 

1,320.00 

3,.389.90 

-do- 

921.26 

2,129.85 

-do- 

777.00 

2 514.07 

-do- 

763.00 

1,527.21 

-do- 

742.00 

1,927.00 

-do- 

1,014.00 

2,287.84 

-do- 

61 1 00 

1,274.00 

Total 

13,036.29 

33.586.95 
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APPENDIX 1 (Note l)--coiicl<l. 

Detafls of Tea Estates AflUiated to the Indian Tea Association in Jalpaiguri District— eondd. 


BINNAGURI SUBDISTRICT 


Tea Estate 

Railway Station 

Acreage ufidcr Tea 

Total Acreage 

Gandrapara 

l>ancrhat 

1,252.13 

2,796.26 

Lakhiiiara 

-do- 

957 00 

2,311.02 

Anibari 

-do- 

1.001.00 

1,747.97 

Huldibari 

Ibiina^uri 

1,436.7« 

2,793.03 

Tdtapara 

Haiurhat 

682.00 

1,288.32 

Hundapani 

Hiiinaffiiri 

923.00 

5,817.25 

Gairkhata 

-do- 

1.286.00 

2.946.54 

'I'clcpara 

-do- 

1,012.75 

3,735 87 

Hancrhat 

IJaiKThat 

1.139.30 

2,110.58 

("hoonabhatli 

-do- 

901.00 

1,880.61 

K:iri>alla 

tdo- 

1,400.80 

2,685.76 

New iJooars 

-ido- 

1,112.98 

2,426.17 

J^.innaKuri 

iSiiiiiaf'iiri 

1.115.07 

3,832.92 

M oraKbat 

-do- 

878 00 

1,661.00 

('hamiirchi 

Itanurlint 

878.34 

2,231.58 

Diana 

-do* 

763.00 

1,167.89 



1'olal 16,739 15 

41,4.12.77 


DALGAON 

SUBDISTRICT 


Dirpara 

Dal^aon 

1.388,24 

6,314.42 

Dunii'lnpara 

Madarihat 

1.162.00 

2,571.84 

(riirganda 

-d<»- 

1,002.00 

2.332.36 

] Lantap.ira 

-do- 

2,2()5 06 

3.0.19.61 

IvaiikajiaKa 

J )alpa on 

1.842 18 

6.510.37 

'J'asati 

-do- 

1,076.22 

1,483 ^>0 

I )alnif)rc 

-do> 

951 00 

5.()39.28 

DalKUon 

-flo- 

1,544 50 

2,226.55 

KthclK'iri 

-do- 

447.00 

959 74 


'J'otal 11,(.7K.J0 28,378.07 






Jaybirpara 

-do- 

607 00 

1,070.76 

SarnMaon 

-d(»- 

6()3 no 

1,789 72 

Naj'dala 

-do- 

068 00 

2,251.20 

Dfin Diina 

-do- 

1,1 (>8 00 

2,982 29 

1 Jo.sanc'b.'ul 

-do- 

fjA2 f)0 

S()6 42 



T(.tal 15,726 20 

37,287.47 

Bbatkbawa 

(".arniiara 

1.00 00 

1.140,00 

Kajabbat 

-do- 

70-1 (H) 

1,040.00 

B bat para 

1 lannllanKonj 

1,303.70 

3,400.97 

Cfiitral Daoars 

Kab blni 

1,612 80 

3,707.72 

Chiipara 

J lainiUanpanj 

1.276 50 

2,646.62 

M orb par a 

-do- 

1,101..U) 

1.943.24 

1 lalsingpara 

lla^imara 

1,255.40 

4,R78.30 

Tor.sa 

-do- 

838 83 

3,310.73 

Dima 

Kalrbini 

874 46 

1.0.50.18 

^ 'amentia 

-do- 

7.S4 13 

l,(>00.t)6 

'^'b'ni'btila 

-do- 

6f»3.50 

1,271.00 

K'dcinni 

-do- 

1.365.00 

1,427.50 

Vaim'danj!: 

-dn- 

98(j 50 

1,521.11 


Ilasimara 

1.074 44 

1,792.62 

’Miarnobari 

-do- 

1,039.61 

2,021.92 

Malan^bi 

-do- 

1,027 96 

2,033.73 

Satab 

-do- 

702.01 

1,415.01 

Rad ha ranee 

Kaluliini 

.305.37 

711.00 

Subhasini 

Tlnsimara 

809.96 

1,208.33 



Ti.tal 18.«0.1.')5 

39,020.34 

T a inti 

friinti 

800.49 

4,135.93 

Kartadc 

-do- 

625.29 

3,307.43 

Raydak 

-do- 

1.126.53 

3.559.77 

Kiimarirram 

« -do- 

1,002 39 

2.288.56 

Kewlands 

-do- 

1,084.29 

2,844.61 

Pbaskbawa 

-do- 

347 62 

1,270.89 

Sankos 

-do- 

924.02 

2,306.14 



Total 5,010.6.1 

19,713.33 
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APPENDIX II 

An Account of Land Management in the District of Jalpaiguri, 1870-1950 


The area of the Jalpaiguri district is returned by 
I the Superintendent of Revenue Sur- 

veys at 2,906 square miles (which is 
identical with that reported in 1875 by the Boundary 
Commission of Bengal) of which 928 sq. miles are 
said to be either under cultivation or to he cultivable, 
and 1,978 square miles to be waste and uiicultivable. 
The Deputy Commissioner of the district, however, 
makes the area of the district somewhat less. In 
1870 he returned it as follows: — 

Area*of the former Western Duars .. 1,191,752 acres or 

1,802.11 sq, miles 

Area of the Kangpur jiarganas trans- 
ferred to the Western Duars in 
1869 (when the name of the dis- 
trict was changed to Jalpaiguri) .. 050,381 acres or 

1,025.59 s(i. miles 

Total area of the district 1.848.133 acres or 

2,887.70 .sq. miles 


Out of this area 219,227 acres or 342.54 square miles 
had been reserved as forest lands and are under the 
managcuient of the h'oivst Department, leaving a ba- 
lance of 1.628,9(K) acres or 2,540. !(> square miles. The 
Dcjnity Commissioner statc^ that be has no means of 
ascertaiinm: tlie i>ropurtion of eidlivaled, cultivable and 
waste lamls in tlu- permanently stalled parganas which 
are transferreil. from Itangpnr distnel ; luit lie is of 
the opinion that fnllv tin ee-ionrlli^* of the whole are 
enltivated and that ol the leiv.ainmg l/4lh or 75 per 
(•(‘lit is ('apal)le of being l)rong)il under the plough. 
Ill the W'eslern Dooars tlie enltivated and nneultivated 
area of eaeb patgan.i was returned as tollows by tlie 
Deputy Commissioner in 1870 — 


P^njmia 

Bhalka 

Buxa .... 

Bhatibari ......... 

Chakoa Khatriya ..... 

Madari ..... 

Luxmipur 
Maraghat 
Mainaguri Khas 
Mainaguri Tjara 

Chenginari ... 

Deducting the re.served fore.st area and that of the 
track leased to the zemindar of Baikunthapiir there 
remains a total of 900,772 acres in the Western Dmar.s, 
of wdiieh 80,9<)9 acres were under cultivation in 1870; 
of the remaining 828.773 acres, about three- fourths arc 
said to be capable of eullivatioii. Of the alnive men- 
tioned 80,999 cultivatt'd acres the Deputy Commissioner 
in 1870 estimated that 46,230 acres were under the iiman 
or cold weather rice croji; 3,737 acres consisted of home- 
stead land and village sites and 31,030 acres of aus rice, 
mustard .seed, tobacco and other crojis. 

There is a great deal of available spare land in the 
we.stfrn Dooars and also a considerable portion m the 
south of the Baikunthapiir Jungle Mahal in the Regula- 
tion part of the district. The western Dooars tract is 
under Government management (Khas) and settlements 
are only given for a short term of years ; but Baikiintha- 
pur. Boda and Patgram parganas which form the 
Regulation part of the district, transferred from Rangpur 
in 1869, arc all formed in perpetuity. 

The Deputy Commissioner states that there is no 
tendency towards the growth of a distinct class of day- 
labourers in Jalpaiguri district, neither renting land nor 
pos.sessing fields of their own Almost every man in 
the district tills a little plot of ground for himself. 
Several of the smaller husbandmen, however, in addition 
to cultivating their own small iialches also till the fields 
of others, receiving in return for their laliour a onc-half 
share of the crops. These men are called adhiari culti- 
vators; the holder of the land pays the zamtndar’s or 
landlord’s rent, and also supplies the seed-grain, the 
cultivator having to find the plough cattle, agricultural 
implements and labour. 1'his, however, applies to the 
Regulation part of the district west of the Tista. In 
the Dooars portion of the district to the cast of the 
Tista the same practice of cultivating on a sharing tenure 
is also followed; but here the holder of the land or 
jotedar has to find the seed-grain, cattle and agricultural 
implements, everything except the actual manual labour. 


CaJth'alrd 

I ' u cult I'luit I'd 

'I'lflal 

9,070 acres 

f)().97l acics 

7().(M1 acres 

(.,212 „ 

186,2.^0 

192.442 ,. 

9,257 „ 

8.S.8(hS .. 

95,125 „ 

3,671 

84.930 .. 

88,601 „ 

6,404 

1I7 9K1 .. 

124,385 .. 

5.(»19 

99.734 

105,353 .. 

18.729 .. 

199.852 .. 

218..^81 

15.316 

I19,7(.l .. 

135.077 ,. 

(lO.OOO 

2.752 .. 

62.752 „ 

10.619 .. 

82.774 .. 

93.393 „ 


The cultivalors' share of the irop. however, is llie same 
m both cases. 'I'lie reason of this is that in the tract 
to the west of the 'I'ista almost tlie w'hole of the land 
Is t.iki'ii lip ami Miltivated, while in ihi* Western Dooars 
to the cast of tlial river, there is si ill a great deal of 
available iineiiltivahlc jungle hind, ami the Icniirc-holders 
have to offer additional mdneemetils to the hiishamlmen. 

Almost every cultivator in the district keeps .some 
cattle of his own. and uses the cow-dung and stable 
lilter for manuring liis toliacio, pan, betel-nut, sugarcane, 
and in fact all his crops, as far as llie supiily lasts. 
From 70 to 80 mauncls j»er higha or from 7i to 8‘| tons 
per acre i.s considered a liberal allowance ol manure for 
sugarcane land. 

Irrigation is very (ommouly practised in the eastern 
portion c)f the Western Dooars subdivision, principally 
for the aman or winter rice crop The water is con- 
veyed to the fields by small artificial channels and water 
ecnirses, cut from the iieiglihouring rivers and streams, 
which intersect the country in every direction, and which 
are dammed uj) for the jiiirpose These small channels 
or trc'iiehes, called dimas (later called )<nnhots), are 
generally rut by the cultivators themselves, and not by 
hired labour. In Oic other jiarts of the Western Dooars, 
irrigation is not resorted to 

Yield per aore— The Deputy Commissioner estimates 
a fair yield from aids land to he frruii 8 to 10 rnauiids 
of unhusked paddy ])er higha or from 18 to 22 cwts. 
per acre A fair outturn (d awan or winter rice is staled 
by the Deputy Collector to he from 10 to 12 maunds 
of unhusked jiacldy per higha or from 22 to 26 cwts. 
per acre. 

Average land per agricultural family — A cultivator’s 
holding exceeding 60 highas or 20 acres in extent would 
be considered a very large farm, and anything below 
15 highas or 5 acres a very small sized farm for a 
husbandman. From 20 to 33 highas or from 7 to 11 
acres would be considered a fair sized comfortable 
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APPENDIX II— contd. 


holding for a cultivaU^r and am])]y sulTicicnt to maintain 
his household. A singlr pair of oxen will plough 
between 5 A and 6 acres in Western Dooars. Init a little 
«)ver 4 acres in the east 'I'he Deputy (Vjmmissioner is of 
the oi)inion that a .small holding of 15 highas or 5 acres 
in extent will not make a cultivator .so well ofT as a 
respectable retail .shopk'*eper, nor would it enabb* him 
to live sn well as a man earning Rs. 8/- or 16s/- a 
month, rkmerally sj)eaking the peasantry are not in 
debt The Rent Daw of Hengal, Art X of 185^>. is not 
in force in Western l)fK)ars and hardly any of the 
cultivators there have acriuired occupancy rights. In 
the Roda and I’atgram divisions, in the Kegulation part 
of the district almost all the inltivators are liable to 
enhancement of rent There are no instances m Jalpai- 
giiri district r>f small proprietors who own, occupy and 
(“ultivate their hereditaiv lands without either a T^emindar 
nr superior landlord above them or a sul)-holder or 
labourer of any kind under them. 


II 


1881 : 

Imperial 

Gazetteer 


Rice constitutes a stajile in all part', of the district 
Of the total food supply, nnuin or 
haimin\iik rice, sown on low-lying 
lands, forms from 60 to 75 jier 
c'eiit. : the remainder is made up hy 
the aus or hhadoi rice*, .sow'ii on higli lands and reaped iii 
September, and by whc*at and barlev. Mu.stard .seed is 
extensively grow-n throughout the district . cotton is the 
export staple of the Dooars, jute and tobacco of the 
Regulation tract. 


■Manuring in the form of cow'-dung is used hy all 
cultivators for special c rc^jis Irrigation is commonly 
practised in the Western Dooars /Un<ni rice land is 
never suffered to he f;dlow, hut the other crops are 
known to prow better if the soil has eiiioyed an occa- 
sional rest. 'Phere is still some spare land nncnlti\ated 
in the Regulation tract, and in the Western Dooars it 
has been estimatcxl that ahemt thic'e-fourths of the land 
now waste, is capable of i ulti vatioii 


Yield per acre— The average produce of paddy or 
unhusked rice from an acre of land is about 22 rw(s. 

Ill 1903-04 Not available. 


More than 700,000 persons or (»vct 80 ]ier cent, of the 
IV District — population are supported hy agri- 
Gezettecp culture, a larger proiKjrtinn than in 
* any district in Heiigal. Figures for 
the year 1007-08 arc given l»elow : — 


Total area of the district 
Forests 

Area not available for cultivation 

Cultivalile W'aste othei than fallow .s 
C'urreiit fallows 


2,961 square miles 
500 
.D85 

6 If) „ 

42 


Net area cropped during the year 1.400 


Thv most striking features of recent years arc the 
spread of cultivation in the We.sterii Dcxiars and the 
increase in the area under jute, in some parts of the 
district, at the expense of the aus rice crop. The 
alluvial soil with which the greater part of the 
district is covered is very fertile; west of the Ti.sta 
a superior variety of jute knowm as Rajganja is grown; 
often rice and sugarcane are also produced. In the low 
lands throughout the western Dooars coarse riee and jute 
grow abundantly and between the Ti*^!;! and Torsa rivers 
very often crops of tobacco arc jiroduced. 

In the permanently settled parganas of the district 
most of the available land is under cultivation and there 
is not much room for extension; a very large area is, 
however, capalile of growing two crops if the i>eople 
choose to sow them, and in 1907-08 the area cropped 


more than once was 198,700 acres In the Western 
Dooars cultivation is extending rapidly and extend at 
even a faster rate if more labour was available. In 
1901-02 the area under jute was 59,800 acres and under 
tobacco 112.W0 acres; hy 1907-08 the figures had ri.sen 
to 125, .500 for jute and 119,400 for tobacco; most of the 
increase in the area under jute, and nearly all in that 
under tobacco has taken place in the Western Dooar.s. 
'Phe total area under cultivation in 1007-08 was 001,900 
acres of about 50 per cent, of the area of the district. 
F'.xcluding tea, the principal crojih arc rice, jute, tobacco 
and mustard. 

Ijv far the laigest part r)f the area utuler cultivation 
is under riee; the area under this crop in 1907-08 was 
f acres In sp'le of the great increase in eultiva- 

tioii in the Western Dooars. the area under rice has 
decreased since 1901-02 when it was 637/H)() acres. The 
decrease is entirely due to the iiicrea.sed area under 
lute 'J'he cultivation of jute has increased at a very 
raiiid rate and the area under this croj) has more than 
doubled in the six years between l‘)01-()2 and 1907-08. 
In the Regulation jiortion of the district the increase at 
the ex'pense of the hhadoi nee crop, about 2.5 per cent, 
of the land which used to grow hhadoi rice being now 
devoted tc) the iiroduction of jute. The greater part 
of the increase has, hfjwever t.iken place in the Western 
Dooars In 1895, when jNiiiulirs snhinitled his Settle- 
ment Rejiort the area nndir jute was only 6.020 acres, 
and the crop was confined to the Mainagnri 'Pchsil, and 
grown mainly in the neighbourhood of the Kranti Out- 
post It IS now spread Ihroughont the Western Dooars; 
.ill large areas of land are under it in the vicinity of 
Madarihal, the eastern terminus of the Rengal Dooars 
Raihvay, and it is fast extending into the \lipiir 'Pehsil 
'Phe best variety of jute is that produced in Rajganj 
l*oliie Circle 'Phe same ilas, of land which is suit- 
able for Idiadoi rici> is also suitable for gi owing jute. 

'Poh.iKo is a very v.iluahlc cro]) and is grown largely 
in the W'estern Dooars. the best tobacco lands lying 
hetw’een the 'Pi si a and the Tor- a rivers. 'Phe yield of an 
aero of land is from 6 to 8 maunds of toliai'co 

'Phe area under nmstard in 1907-08 was 27.700 acres, 
hilt the erop gives little tmiihle to the cultivator and 
does not ri-qiiire much attention. 

M.ii/e which ro\er d.OOO aeres in 1907-08, is enltivated 
niostK b\ ex-tea-garden coolies. Ginger is grown occa- 
Monally in the Road pargan.i, hiit though it is a valu- 
able cro]) it exhausts the soil and the enltivalors do not 
care about it. Cotton used to h<* grown in .some quan- 
tity hy Meehes and (D'irns in high lands towards the 
feet of the Rhiitan hills, hiit the opening of the tea- 
gardens and the introduction of forest conservancy has 
put a stop to their useful method of cultivation hy 
ihuiniiKf, and in 1907-08 only 100 acres w'crc under this 
crop. It is probable that the cultivation of cotton will 
die out entirely in a few years, as the opening up of the 
district forcing the Meclies to abandon their migratory 
habits, and to settle down to oidiiiary cultivation. 

No improvements in a.grieiiltiiral pr.'ictice call for notice 
except the abandonment of cultivation hv ihuminej by 
the Meehes 'J'he abundant rainfall and fertile lands of the 
di.strirt vicld magnificient crops of rice and jute with a 
very little exertion on the part of the cultivator, and 
.'•s long .ns he ran obtain all he wants without much effort 
he has little incentive to adopt improved methods of 
cultivation. 

Artificial irrigation is not infrequent in the Western 
Dooars w'hcrc the number of rivers and streams afford 
great facilities for it. It is used for land on which 
aman rice is grown, but it is not sufficiently low to 
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ensure an adequate supply of water by ordinary means. 
The cultivators have small irrigation channels, locally 
called jampois, from any stream whicli seems suitable 
and *their proceedings under careful watching, as the 
rivers in the Dooars frequently change their courses 
and it docs not recpiire much to divert the whole of the 
water from a river or stream down an irrigation 
channel, ('ases have occurrctl in which the digging of 
irrigation channels has resulted to great damage to the 
Bengal Dooars Kailwa^ and to roads. 

Yield pep acre — 'The average outturn of aunui nee is 
about 20 maunds an acre, hut some of the lands in the 
Western Dooars \ leUl cc'iisuU rahly moic than this. 

The. outturn ('f hhadoi iuus) rice is le-s than that of 
amnn and varies from 1(» to 20 inaiinds an acre. 


Settlement, 

1906-16 


The question of interference with the nalural course 
of rivers is one of special 

imiiortance in a trad where most 
of them are swift-llowing hill 

streams, debouching on the jilains nsnally with strong 
high hanks to control them. A period of drought will 
rcdiqr all hut the lug rivers to a mere trukk. hut a 
'heav^ fall of rams in the hills will convert them into 
raging torrents dillicnll t(» ccuitrol and, therefore, to 
divert. A great mistake has been doiu in the past 
m not leaving a stri]) of jungle along the hanks of all 

such w.iter courses, for this has proved itself to he 

the only natural means of exercising any real control 
over their movements Not ()nl> luoe the hanks in too 
many cases been ac'quiied fur eiiltivation hut no eHective 
check has been possible over tlie oitling of irrigation 
channels, hually known as ianihoix and other forms of 
activity in the lieds of rivets 'Phe result has been that 
huge areas have been ruined by the rivers changing 
their courses and siu h changes in very iiianv cases are 
directly traceable to jumhois The fust flood of the 
season will scour the janihois, into a lug channel, and 
each successful sjiare w'ill ('ontimie the wuik till often 
the river turns highly down tlie jdinhoi, and lavs waste 
the whole tract of the country. Similar results, not 
infre(iucntly, followed from elUorts at river-turumg on 
the part of the tea-garden managers and lolrdms. 


^'hc policy of the (k)vernment in the past with regard 
to the training and tapping (d rivers and drainage and 
irrigation generallv has been so undefined that the vast 
majority of the tenants, tea-garden managers as well 
jMcdars have come to regard this sphere of activity as 
one m which they can do as tliey like, and they have 
done .so with unfortunate results in many jilaccs. The 
Deputy CommissioiUT is only called in when the mis- 
chief is well started. The new leases in the Dooars 
inaugurate a new policy. It is now stated in a clear 
and definilc manner that the permission of the Deputy 
Commissioner is an indispensable preliminary to any 
form of activity connected with river channels, and 
that the Deputy Commissioner is empowered to remove 
any unauthorised w'orks of this nature. 

The baekwardness of agriculture throughout the dis- 
trict is remarkable, more so as the climate is so 
favourable. Not only is the variety and in some cases 
the quality of the crops grown exceedingly meagre, but 
the implements of agrieulture are absolutely jirirnitivc 
and agricultural livestock are of the poorest quality. 
No attempt is made to exploit the i>ossihilities which 
the soil and climate hold out, but the cultivators go on 
doggedly growing rice and jute, rice and jute, and again 
rice and jute. 

For the iiast seven years I made a .scries of experi- 
ments in Jalpaiguri itself in the growing of fruits and of 
vegetables from English seed, and I am convinced that 
there are very few horticultural products of any but 
really cold countries which cannot be successfully and 


pnifitably grown in this latitude and climate Vegetables 
which in Britain arc hardy enough to withstand frost 
(and arc popularly supposed to ;rr/inVe a touch of frost) 
ate hardy enough to stand up to the heal of these lati- 
tudes. 1 should adfl that mv cxperietiec has shown that 
potatws ni till- best iiiiality can 1 k.‘ grown iii Jalpaiguri. 
In the Dooars almost every lea planter has a splendid 
vegetable garden and many liavo excellent orchards as 
well. I have found, however, a general tendency on the 
part of local niahs to close dow'ii horticultural opera- 
tions in March, tlieir masters being as a rule too credul- 
ous in acceiiting the dictum of “ luu/ia” as a statement of 
fact. 

The distncl of jal|niignri jiroduces practically no fruit 
of de( eiit (|iiality. Isolated cases oi enterprise in this 
direction are lound, and hiMioiirahle mention must he 
ac'corded to the Totos of Totopara for the excellent 
oranges they grow and to the village of I-)ehigunj 
W'lien* custard ajiplcs grow' profincly and to ])erfection. 
hut in tlie district generallv one might almost say that 
good fruits an* not lt> he had. J'here is no necessity for 
this I'ACelleiil pl.intaiiis, pinc-apples, leechec's, mul- 
berries, oranges, lemons and pa])ivas c*an he growm 
without an> special trouble, while jic-aches will do (jiiite 
well if l(‘ft to themselvc-s and with care and cultivation 
will attain a certain degree of merit. I have ohtaiiu'd 
exeellenl niangoes horn trc*es planted by myself, says the 
Jsc-ttlemcnt (tlVicc'T, and have not found the prevailing 
belief in a mango-dc*slroying insect to he founded on 
aiiytliiiig like universal experience. 

'J'he following is a slatc*ment of l.mcl employment in the 
district 'The* pre-partition area has h(*en taken into 
account in the post-partition territory 



.dr ('ll (in 

C'ultivated area 

(a) Bhadoi 

1K7,*)5‘> 

(h) Anian 

442,002 

(c) K.ihi 

02,147 

(d) Other crops 

K.131 

Gross crc)i)])c‘(l .irc'.i 

73 1 ,228 

Dofasli 

40,481 

Net cropiied arc*a 

084,747 

('urn III fallnws . 

83,592 

C'ultiirahle atea including current 

f.-lluws 412,252 

Area not available for eiilli vatioii 

180,1.35 

Orchards 

4,7.50 

T otal area 

1,281,800 

The following is a slalemc'iit o 
( undivided ) - 

f croj)- in the district 

/ h'Si rlplnni 

(in ncres) 

Paclclv 

(a) .^iis 

130,048 

G>) Aman 

434,562 

(c) Boro 

222 

Wheal 

577 

Barley (oats) 

1,703 

(iram 

31 

Oilseeds : 

(a) Linseed 

52 

(h) Til 

850 

(e) Rape and mustard 

47.616 

Sugarcane* 

3 ,828 

J ute 

50,580 

I'ohacco 

23,386 

Khe.sari 

94,482 

Fruit and vegetable gardens . 

17,163 

Potato 

5,991 

Total cropped area 

744,748 

Dofasli 

46,481 

Net cropped area 

698,267 
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The followiiiR statistics show the general position of 


VI Ithaque cultivated and other lands : — 

Survey, 

1944-46 


1 )i'scripti(m 

Acreage 

Percentage 
of the area 
of the 
distrtc t 

Cultivated lands 

088.861 

.57*66 

('ulluralile waste (including 
48.S80 of reserved forests) 

270,515 

1634 

Unciilturahle (including 241.0X7 
of reserved forests) 

446,465 

26 

Jungles 

81,166 


lieels and marsliy lands includ- 
ing rivers 

71.060 



It is not possihh- to compare (hisc figures accurately 
with those of the Iasi seltleuieiit as considerahle portions 
of the dislnet, I'lrj., the tea-gardens have Ik'cu left out 
of the last Settlement, Apjiarently there has lieeii a 
considerahle deirease in the acreage under (ulturahle 
waste, presumahly on account of larger areas having 
heen brought under cultivation due tf) mciease in 
population 

'J'he acreage under the ju incijial and sjiecial crops is 
given helovv - 


Prop 

Ishaqiic Survey 

Selttcfnent 

]*addy •— 

(a) Amaii 

,521,210 

4.14,561 

(h) lUiadoi 

12()..13.5 

187.058 

(c) Rahi 

01,724 

02,146 

J ute 

,D.271 

50.570 

'J'ohacco . 

16.050 

23.385 

Tea 

120.057 



It will thus appear that of llie difterent varieties of 
crojis the acreage under aniiiu »nly has increased con- 
siderably ; tins IS due to suilabdity of the soil for 
this crop as also lor the high luices of paddy. There 
lias heen dec line in the acreage under each of the other 
varieties ol crops. The- reasons apiuar to he (1) cer- 
tain areas of Hajganj Police Station have Inrii trans- 
ferred to Darjeeling district suhsecineiU to the .settlement 
operations; (2) some tiorlioiis ol cropped areas have 
heen converted into tea-gardens; and (d) the increase 
in the rahi and hluidoi crops has heen ol the same 
order as that under nnuin pacld\ which has more than 
counter-acted the reduction coiisecjuent on the transfer 
of the area to Darjeeling. 'J'hc decline in the jute 
acreage is due hugely to the enforcement of the jute 
Hcgnlation 'I'he general prcHluctivitv is more' or less 
constant although tending to deteriorate a little on the 
western side '' the Ti^^a \'erv little attention is paid 
to manuring 


The agricultural statistics of the sutxlivision are As 
under : — 


Description 


Sadar 

Subdivision 

Alipur t)uQr 

Total cultivated land 

. 703,606 

285,255 

Culturahle waste 


. 198,253 

81,262 

Unculturahlc waste 


. 224,871 

221,594 

jungle 


55,431 

25,736 

lleehs and marshy lands includ- 
ing rivers .... 43,868 

27,201 

Aman 


. ,389,353 

131,865 

Aus 


65,282 

12,643 

Cereals and pulses 


14,164 

13,852 

Tobacco 


11,194 

5,755 

J ute 


. 33,001 

5,380 

1'ea 


. 80,613 

49,344 

The following is 
Survey and District 

a comparative statement of Ishaque 
Settlement figures (pre-partition) : — 

Desi 1 1 pi ion 

Ishaque 

Snnfcy 

Settlement 

(im) 

Difference 

Unciilturahle waste 
including water . 

446,465 

180,135 

-f 266,330 

Culturahle waste 

270,515 

310,404 

— 30.889 

Cultivated • — 




(a) Orchards . 

170,836 

110,425 

-f 51,811 

(h) Aman paddy 

521,210 

434,562 

4- 86,657 

(c) Others 

20().805 

246,528 

-f 50,277 

Total area of the 
di.stricl 

1,714,840 

1,200,654 

-1- 424,186 


Increase in aman area is 20 iht cent. Considerable area 
of tiimin p.tddy found in tea estates which were not 
included in District .settlement, cultivation in some de- 
forested areas, land growing aiis also grows a mm in 
certain areas. Increase m district area due to inclusion 
of tea-gardens left out in the Settlement. 

'fhe lollowiiig is a statement of density of population, 
per capita cropiied and paddy areas in the district : — 

Total population m 1041 census . 1,080.513 

Total area of the district , 1,714,840 acres 


Density of population per sq mile 

403 

Total cropped area (net eropiied and 
do fash) 

977,139 

Per capita cropix'd area 

•90 

Total paddy area 

599,162 

Per capita paddy area 

•55 



APPENDIX III 

Extracts from Dr. Francis Buchanan-Hsmiilton’s Account of the District of Rangpur, 1810 

(SKftchcs nicntid in tht* extracts have not been rei)nHliiced ) . 

Topography 


Rivers— Since the survey was made hy Major Reniu-ll, 
the rivers of this district have undergone such changes, 
that I find the utmost difiiculty in tracing them. Tiie 
soil is so light, and the rivers in descending tlie 
mountains have acquired such force, that frecpient and 
great changes are unavoidalde; so that whole channels 
have been swept aw’ay by otliers, and new ones are 
constantly forming. The nomenclature s therefore 
exceedingly difficult. After tracing the name of a river 
from some distance you all of a sudden lose it, and per- 
haps recover the same name at a distance of 20 miles, 
while many large rivers intervene, and no channel re- 
mains to assist in discovering the former connection 
The old channels have not only lf)st a ciirri-nt (»f water; 
but have been entirely obliterated hy cultivation, or by 
beds of sand thrown into them by newdy formed rivers 
In some instances different portions of the same river 
remain, while others have been lost, and the intervals 
are filled up hy new' channeK, so that apparently the 

.sam<p river has various names m different jiarts of its 
course. 

The confusion that has arisen from these circum- 

stances is so great, that Major Rennell seems to have 
been overjiowered, or unwilling to waste time on the 

investigation ; and owing to the contradictory accounts 
given hy the natives, he seems to have altogether 
avoided giving names to many of the rivers. In the 

transient view, which I had an opportunity of taking, 
my difficulties have of course been greater, so that in 
my description I am afraid that there are nninerous 
errors; yet, I enter into it with minuteness, the changes 
to which rivers are liable in a eountry of this nature, 
being a subject upon which naturalists have as yet but 
slightly touched. 

Rivers west from the Korotoya — Reg inning at the 
west we first find the Mahannnda, which accf»nling to 
thi‘ report of the natives, arises from the lower moun- 
tains of Sikkim in the clominions of Gurkha, and for 
about five miles after dc.scending into the plains forms 
the boundary between that kingdom and the Gompany’s 
tiTritory. It then for about six miles seiiarales this 
jurisdiction from that (»f Puraniya, and then fiows a long 
way entirely through that district, until it reaches the 
frontier of DinajpiMir, as formerly mentioned. So far 
as it continues on the frontier of K’onggopoor, the 
Mohanonda is inconsiderable It lias indeed a channel 
of no small size, being perhaps .lOO yards wide ; lint 
in the dry season the (inantity of water is trifling, and 
even in the highe.st floods does not rise over the banks. 
It rises suddenly and falls (|uicklv, .so that boats do not 
attempt to navigate it ; and even in the rainy season 
it is only frequented by canoi-s, which ascend with 
difficulty, but aid in floating down a little IiitiIht. In 
dry weather its stream is beautifully clear. 

From this district the Mahanonda receive three small 
branches, which arise from springs in the fields. The 
most northerly is the Trinayi, which joins the Maha- 
nonda, a little south from Sonnyasikata. Next is the 
Ronchondi, which, arising in Sonnyasikata, afterwards 
separates this division from that called BckI.'i The 
third is more considerable, and takes its rise from the 
fields of Sonnyasikata by two heads, the eastern called 
C'’hokor, the western called Dayuk. After the junction 
this last preserves the name, and passing through the 
division of Boda, enters Puraniya, where I hope here- 
after to find it. The next river, which I have occasion 
to mention is the Nagor, already described in my ac- 
count of Dinajpoor. At present it takes its rise from a 
field just where the districts of Puraniya and Dinajpoor 


join with this; sn that it may hi- considered as barely 
touching the division of Boda. 

Rivers oonneoted with the Korotoya — The Korotoya, 
whiih at the ronnnencement of this degenerate age 
(Kohyugo) formed the boundary between the dominions 
of Bhogo(lott«» and those of \^ir:il, now forms part of 
the luuindarv between tins district and that of Dinajpoor. 
Its tojiogiaphy IS attended with nninerous difficulties, 
part (»l wliich have been anticipated in my account of 
Dinajpoor. It runs for aliont 4? miles through the 
centre of the north-west diviMons of this district, and 
IS then swallowed iij) liy the Tista I shall first describe 
this part of its course By the natives of Gorkha, it 
is said to rise from the l<»wi*st hills of the Sikkim 
di.strict, at a place called Itrolimokiindn ; and immediately 
alter leaving the hills it f(nins the boundary for a few 
miles, between (iorkha and the dominions of the Com- 
pany It then passes a mile or two tlirongh the latter, 
.'iiul enters a .small ti'rntory helongiuL' to Bhotan, through 
which it passes live fir si\ miles, and re-enters this 
district as .1 pri'tty lonsiderahlc river, which in the 
rainv season admits of heimr navigated Its channel is 
not S(» wide as that of the Maliamaida, hut it does not 
rise and fall s<» rapidly More timber is floated down 
its eh;mnel than hy that of the Mahanonda; and. when 
It has ' .uhed Bhojonpoor, a marl in Ihwla, it is fre- 
fpieiited 111 the rainy season hy boats of 400 mans 
hnrihen During this part of its course it receives from 
the west a river, whicdi nsis from the low hills of the 
tc'iritoiy <>1 Sikkim with two heads, the lnra])ani and 
Sango, uhieh unite nnden* the latter name in the divi- 
sion of S(»nn\ asikata, and in that of Boda fall into 
the Korotoya. Ihdow this for some wav, the Korotoya 
forms the hoiindary hetween Ivonggopoor and Puraniya. 
when tuniing to the east it passes entirely through the 
former, and has on its southern hank a considerable 
mart named Pochagor, to which boats of 1000 mans 
hnrihen can conn' m the rainy season It is however, 
only boats of 4 or .'>(K) i/ano, lhaf nsiially ascend so far. 
A little al)ovi‘ Pochagor, the Kor(»toya receives from 
^he north, a small rivc'r named the Chau, which rises 
from a field in the flivision of Sonnyasikata, and has a 
course of ahont 14 miles Below Poehagor, the 
Korolova reiiivi's from the sanii direction, a river 
named Talma, which, coming from the forests towards 
the Irfintier, has a course of douhle the length. 

The Korotoya is now a verv considerahle river, and 
jiasses through ihe division of Boda, in part, however, 
u-parating that from detached portion^ subject to the 
Raia of Vhhar, until it receives from the Tista a branch 
called tile (ilioramara. 'I'he united stream for alioiit two 
miles retains the name of Ghorainara, for the old 
(hannel of the Koroto\a has become almost dry; hut at 
Saldaiigga, a considerable marl, the Korotoya again 
resumes its name, and in the rainy season is usually 
freqiientid hy boats of fmm S to f>(K) mans burthen. 

The Korotoya then continues its course to the south- 
east for alK)iit three miles, when it joins the old Tista, 
and loses its name although it is at present the most 
considerahle stream ; hnl the nninense sandy channel of 
the 4'ista announces its recent grandeur. In fact when 
Major Rennell made his survey, the great body of the 
Tista cairn* this way and joined the Atreyi ; hut in the 
destructive floods which hapiiened in the Bengal year 
1194, the greater part of the water of the Tista returned 
to its ancient bed. and has left this immen.se channel 
almost dry. 1 shall therefore prineed to give an ac- 
count of tin’s channel as forming a iiart of the Korotoya. 
It is called as I have observed, the old (Buri) Tista, 
although from the cour.se of the Korotoya it is evident 
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that the original direction of the Tista must have been 
somewhat near its present track that is to the eastward. 
This Old Tista separates from the j»reat river at a 
place called FakirRutij, about 10 miles north from its 
junction with the Korofoya : and, excef)t in the rainy 
season, is iifd navi^Mble for caiKH's, nor even in the 
floods does it admit boats Attempts have been made by 
orders of riovernment to restore at least part of the 
water, but the efforts have been vain, and the waters 
are still every year dimimshinR. 

The water (if the old Tista is soon still farther lessened 
by the separation of the Ghoramara. which joins the 
Korotoya, as J have before mentioned. Tlie onpin of 
this river is accounted for by the natives as follows. 
The deity of the Tista is supposed to be an old woman 
(Hurithakurani ) . and is one (vf the common objects of 
worship (Gramdevata) amoiip the simple papans of 
the vicinity. 'J'his nymph hemp envious of the attention 
that was iiaid to a rival named Ibideswori, who had 
attracted the whole devotion of the people of Roda, 
detached a portion of her river to destroy the temjile 
of her competitor for adoration. The river advanced 
in a direct line wdth the rapidity of a courser, from 
whence its name is derived; but thronph the mnnence 
of Rodeswori was swallowed up by the Korotova. My 
informant, havinp been the jiriest of Rodeswori, may 
be reasonably suspected of a little partiality 

The Ghoramara receives two streams from the north. 
The iipjiermost named Taiippm takes its rise from the 
woods of Sonnyasikala. and after passing for a consider- 
alilc way throupb the division of Fakirpiinj, enters the 
Ghorania soon after its separation from the old Tista. 
West from this is another unimportant stream called 
the Jomuni or Yoinuni. winch is now swallowed up 
by the Ghoramara, and thus falls into the Korotoya; 
but I .shall hereafter have occasion 1<i treat farther of 
this river, and it seems clear to me when these names 
were bestowed on the rivers of this country, that is 
in all probability when it was first inhabited, that the 
course of the Ti.sta w'as (Mitirely separate from that 
of the Korotoya, and that the country between them 
was watered by the Jomuni It must also be observed, 
that the part of the channel between the old Tista 
and the mouth of the Jomuni is not called Ghoramara, 
but is called Gabura, that is younp ; for rivers arc 
supposed to he animated, and therefore nianv new 
channels are called by this name. 

The old Tista, after havinp sent off the Gabura or 
Ghoramara, continues a very triflinp .stream in an 
immense channel, until it receives the Korotoya at Devi- 
Runj, a larpe mart opposite to the mouth of the 
Korotoya on the east side of the I'ista. At all .seasons 
canoes can navipate this ]iortion of the river, and 
boats of 1000 vunis are often loaded at this mart, but 
the vessels most usually employed contain from dOO to 
6(K) mans of rice J'he river continues nearlv of the 
same sire until it reaches the frontier of Dinaipoor 
about nine miles below' nevipunj. and the name of old 
Ti.sta continues to be piven to it, until it reaches the 
mouth of the canal which connects it w’itb the Dhepa, 
as has bt'en descrilied in my account of Dinajpoor. 
There it assumes the name of Atrevi, prohablv from 
some small stream that w’as there before the Tista 
hurst through the Korotoya and forced its W'ay to the 
south, w'hich probably hapjiened in a remote i>eri(xl, as 
no sort of fable nor tradition concerning the event 
is current in the vicinity 

A little below nevipunj, on the opposite side, the old 
Tista receives a small stream called the Rhulli. and 
still farther down a rivulet named the Pathraj, or 
Pathoraj, which for some w^y separates Dinajpoor from 


Ronggopoor, and receives from the latter district two 
small branches, the Jhinaikhuri and Hathuri. It mu.st 
be observed that the Pathraj is considered by the 
natives as an old channel of the Korotoya, which* is 
gradually retiring to the north-east, and of course 
the portion lunv between the Konftoya and the Pathraj 
is considered as a part of Kamrup. A little l>elow the 
mouth of the Pathraj the old '‘J'ista receives from the 
W'est a small creek called loyram. W'hich forms part 
of the boundary betw'cen this and Dinajpoor. 

I shall now' return to the Korotoya, but 1 must previ- 
ously observe that the HckkIs of 1704 seem totally to 
have changed the appearance of this part of the country, 
and to have covered it so with beds of sand that few 
of the old channels can tic traced for any distance; 
and the rivers that remain si Ulnm retain the same 
name for above threi- or four miles in any one iiart 
of their conrsr 'I'he name of Korotova, in particular, 
is completely los.t for a space of ahonl 20 mile.s, and 
is discovered a little s(»nth from Diirw'ani, as w'ill 1)C 
hereafter evplained Tn the intermediate spare are some 
small rivers which it will he necessary to mention. 

About five miles below Devigunj tbc old Tista sends 
to tbc east n branch called the (Mora) dead Tista, 
an old channel, whiidi. at the time of Maior RenneH’s 
survey, seems to have communicated with the Jomtina; 
hut that ('ommunicalion is now’ intc'rruiited. and this 
branch reioins the old Tista a little farther down, 
sending ibrongb the Dinaipoor district, towards the 
loft, a stn.'ill branch named Rbulli. wbiib also rejoins 
the old Tista. near w'bere it takes the name of Atrevi. 
The dead Tista even in the floods is no longer navigable. 

Immediately to the east of the dead 7'ista is a small 
w'ater-cnnrse called the "Nfaumari (aliode of Rees'), 
w’bieb is probably some portion of the old Jomuna, 
a river that must be distingiiisbed from the Jomuni, the 
one being on the right and the other on tlw left of 
the Korotoya, and tin* deities presiding over them are 
considered by tin* natives as of diffiTent .sexes The 
Jomuna now takes its rise from a field in the division 
of Dnrw’atii. Tl then for some wav forms tlu- boundary 
of Dinaipoor, and leciivi-s a small branch named the 
Risbdangra, wdilcb, v^hen Major PeniK‘11 made the sur- 
vey, seems to b.'ive been a ('ommiiiiHMtion lu'tween tbc 
Tista and Korotova J'be Tomiiiia then turns entirely 
into the district of Tlinajpoor, and tbc remainder of its 
course has been alri'adv described Near a market-place 
railed Madargunj we again recover the name of 
Korotoya in a small channel formed bv the junction 
of two others, named Khongra and ,Sorbomonggola. 
The latter, after taking a hend round Dnrwani, goes 
towards the south-east, and, ioiniiig another small rivulet 
nnuied (^hikli, assumes the name of Mora Tista, to 
W'hich w'e shall have oi'casinn to return. The Sorbo- 
monggola at no season admits of boats, contains no 
stream in the dry part of the year, and in floods the 
w'ater according to circumstances goes sometimes one 
way and .sometimes another. 

The Khongra rises in a small stream from a tank 
about throe miles from its junction with the Sorho- 
monggola, but sfnin after separates again from the 
Korotoya, leaving it a dry channel, and enters the 
Dinaipoor district, wdierc it soon bends round to rejoin 
the Korotoya; but immediately below the junction that 
river sends the Kborkborya into the DinajtKior district, 
and is again left an emptv channel In this condition 
it passes for some way. until rejoined by the Kbor- 
kborya. a little north from the great road between 
Dinajpoor and Ronggopoor In my account of tbc 
fonner district I have given a description of the suh- 
.sefiuent part of its course. I shall therefore only 
remark, that in the lower part of its course, nearly 
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Opposite to Govindapimj, it has in the year 1809 sud- 
deJily altered its direction, and has thus thrown a 
portion of the Dinajpoor district on its eastern side. 

In my account of Dinajpoor I have stated, that the 
same river, which below Ghoray:hat is called Koroloya. 
above that town, for the space of ai)out 18 miles, i.s 
called the Stishta or Tishta, and forms the boundary 
of the two districts. About 18 nnle^ aliovc Ghoraghat 
the Tista is joined by a small river called the Ghinayi, 
which towards the north forms the Ixmndary between 
the two districts, and above this bcjth banks of the 
Tista* arc in the Koufj^opoor district for about lo miles, 
where the river apparently changes its name, and is called 
the Yomuneswori or jomuneswori, lull although the 
Jomuiicswori contains the greatest quantity of vyater, and 
is in the same direction with the Tista, it receives from 
the west a small river called the Mora Tista, which has 
a course of abt)Ut 12 miles, from where, as 1 have 
before mentioned, it is apparently formed by the union 
of two inconsiderable channels the Sorlximonggola and 
Chikli. 1 think, that we may account ftir the.se strange 
am^nialies in the nomenclature in the following manner. 
On the irruption of the Tista into the Korotoya, being 
by far the largest river and having deserted its original 
channel to the north, to wliich it has again returned, 
this immense body of water overwhelming all the 
neighbouring cliaiinels, retained its name, and then 
passed through the channel now called Mora Tista at 
llhowanigunj, and passing Durwaiii came to the channel 
of the vsanie name which passes Kaligunj, Kadhanogor 
and Sahebgunj. There it received the Jomuneswori, 
then comparatively an insignifianil stream. In process 
of time, the great luuly of water in the Tista having 
been diverteil towards the Atrcyi, the channel of the 
dead Tista became trilling, and being interrupted 
by other new streams was in some measure lost; but 
from the junetion of the Jomiincswori to Ghoraghat, 
the quantity of water remaining still very corns iderable, 
the name of Tista was continued, until at Ghoraghat it 
joined the Koroloya, a river of the utmost celebrity in 
Hindu fable. 

Having iiremisi'd so much concerning this middle Tista 
I shall now describe its course, and the rivers which 
It receives. Tlie Sorbomonggola the nio.st western of 
these, I have already desenl)ed, I shall therefore pro- 
ceed to the Chikh, by which it is joined to form the 
Mora Tista. In the division of Dimla, on the frontier 
of Boda, there arises a small river called the Jomuin, 
it afterwards for some way .sejiaratcs Dimla from 
Durwani, and then passes a little way entirely through 
the latter district, until it is joined from Dirnla by the 
Kolondora, a small stream. The Jomutn, I imagine, was 
originally a eontmiiation of the river of the same 
name, already mentioned as running between the great 
Tista and Korotoya in the ujqier parts of their courses; 
but Its channel has been now entirely overwhelmed 
for aliout 18 miles in length. After a course of 
about 8 miles it receives the Kolondora, as above men- 
tioned, but immediately sends to the south-west a 
branch named Kanggamati, which also is sometimes 
called the Kolondora or deep river. After a farther 
cour.se of aliout 5 miles the Jumuni receives again the 
water of the Ranggamati, and in the rainy season be- 
comes navigable for canoes. About 3 miles below 
this, at a place called Babrijhar, without any evident 
cause, its name is changed into Chongra, an appella- 
tion which is soon lost in that of Osurkhayi. This 
last name scarely has continued 2 miles, when the river 
divides into two branches. The we.st€rn called Chikli, 
after a course of about 3 miles, joins the Sorlx)mong- 
gola and assumes the name of Mora Tista. The 
eastern is called Ncnggotichhira, and after a rather 


long course joins the latter river. 

'J'he Jomuin is thercioie again lost, having in a 
second place liccn sweiit away by the Tisia. We .shall 
however find it again ; but in the meantime 1 shall 
proceed vvitli the (Mc)ra) dead or middle 'J'ista, which 
about 3 miles from vvheie we recovered it, at the junc- 
tion of tlic Sorliomoiiggola witli llie Glukli, receives 
the Ncng^olichlnra, as just now mentioned. About 
fi\c t)r siv miles below tins, tlie Mora 'I'ista re- 
ceives from the noith a small river called the 
Akliira, wbieli arises iii the soiitli jiart of Durwani 
from the river called Jomuneswori, and in tlie rainy sea- 
.son is navig.ible ]oi laiioes. Alxuit lour miles below 
ibe ^lora Tista re».eives a very eoiisider.ible supply of 
water from llie joiiumeswori, is no longer eonsidered 
as a dead river, .ind is called merely the Tista. Until 
lliC dry season of 18()S-<) tins river at all times ad- 
mitted boats of 5 or oOl) tmius burtlien ; but this year 
it has snlfered a very great diriiinution, and is no 
longer navigable; what will lie its state in the ensuing 
floods cannot possibl\ be known; lint there is great 
reason to aiiiireheiul, that the commerce of the south- 
east parts ol Dmajiioor, and sniilhwest parts of 
Jvonggopoor will sufTer a very material injury. 

In passing through the division of Molonggo the 
hanks of the Tista have two marts, Sahebgunj and 
Gopaignnj In division \ agdwar the Tista receives a 
large cliannel called tlie IVloia Nodi, which at one tune 
it has probably oecuiiied. Soon alter the Titsa lias 
assumed the name of Korotoya at Ghoraghat, it re- 
ceives from this district a small river named the 
Akliira, wbieb may unee probably have lieen the same 
with the Akliira already mentioned. Jn winch case the 
Jotmini must have then joined the Korotoya somewhere 
about Nawabgnnj m Dinajpoor. At iiresent this 
Akliira ri.ses from a marsh m the division of Molong- 
go, and on the southern lunindary of that division 
receives a small branch ol the (ihaghot named the 
iJorolayi. After this junetion the Akhira passes about 
eight miles through the division of Vagdwar, and 
then, on tlu: boundary between that and Jhrgiinj, re- 
ceives from the north-west a small eliannei called 
Sonanioti, winch comes from the same marsh, that 
gives rise to the Mora Nodi above mentitmed. Im- 
mediately alter this it eoiiiniiinieatcs with a lake called 
B»orabila, liy a ehaimel nanit‘d Khohsajam. In the dry 
season, when I saw this, the water flowed through it 
from the lake to tlie Akhira; but liclow tins, about 18 
miles, 111 the lime of the inundation the reverse is said lo 
lie the tase. The Akliira joins the Korotoya, and in the 
rainy .season small boats frequent it, so that it has on 
Its liaiiks a mart named Sokongujari, from whence the 
produce of the vicinity is exported. 

Under DnuijfKjor I have mentioned numerous marts, 
that are on west side of tht‘ Korotoya below its junc- 
tion with the Tista. In this district Govindoguiij is 
the only mart on this part of tlu* Korotoya, but it is 
very consideralile, and is tlu* second town in the whole 
district. North from Govindoguiij the Korotoya sends 
off a creek (Dangra) to join tlu- Noliya, which will 
he afterwards described, isouth from C/ovindogurij ilic 
Korotoya sends off a lirancli named the Bdimiti, which 
after a ermrse of about 15 miles joins the Banggali, 
a river tliat will hereafter be mentioned. South from 
the Ifhuiiti the Korotoya sends off a branch named 
Gojariva, which passes through this district, and then 
through Nator. On its bank is a very large market 
for fish, called Songkorpoor. 

I now return to the Jomuni or Jomuneswori, which 
we lo.st, where it divides into two branches, the Chikli 
and Ncnggotichhira. If we go east from thence about 
three or four miles to a market place called Boruya, 
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we find a pretty lar^je river, which is called the Jomune- 
swon, an<i which no doubt has once lieen connected 
with the river ol the same name by a channel that now 
is obliterated. This Jomuneswori comes as a con- 
siderable branch from the great 'I'ista, where that 
passes through Vehar, and enters the (Company ’s 

territory in the divisani of Varuni, through which it 
passes for three or four miles, under the name ol 
Kheruya. It then passes for about fourteen miles 
through the division of Dimla, where it is called 

Deonai. In lhi.s division it receives a small stream 

from the north-west called Salki, and sends off a 
branch called Gongjkata', which soon rejoins the jiarcnt 
stream, after having received a small but perennial 
rivulet named Hangrigosha, near which are some re- 
markable antiquities. Tlic river then passes for about 
12 miles through the division of Diirwani. in the 
northern parts of which it is called C'hangralkata ; hut 
in the southern a.s 1 have before said it assumes the 
names of Jomuiieswon, which it retains in passing 13 
miles through tlie division oi Kninarguiij, when it loses 
its name in joining the Mora 'J'isla, as before men- 
tioned The C'hangralkata receives two small streams 

from the north-east, the upper named Chhatnai or 
Guptobasi, the lower called Sni. Both arise from 
marslies in the division of Dimla. 

Tile Joninneswon receives first the lUiogerknngra, 
which is a branch of the Dhaijan, a small river that 
ri.ses from a marsh in the division of Dimla, and winch, 
after having sent off the Ithogerkungra in division 
Durwani, joins the Jomuneswori in Knmargmij. About 
four miles before it joins the Mora-Tista the Jomiine- 
swori receives a branch from the great Ti.sla, which 

separates from that river in the division of Dinilu 
under the name of Anliyakhana. and passes through 
it for ahout 12 miUs running nearly parallel to the 
parent stream, ll then im lines mon* to the South, 
and passes through the whole breadth of Durwani, 
which ill some parts it sejiarates from Dliap. In the 
upper part, where it pas.ses entirely thiough Durwani, 
it is called Bullai, but where it forms the boundary 

lictween Dhap and Dniwani. it takes the name of 

Khongra Ghagliot, and liecutnes navigable in the rainy 
season for boats of 500 liurthcn. Sonlh from 

Durwani it forms the boundary between l.)hap and 
Kumargunj for ahout 10 miles, hut about *1 mile.s 
above its junction with the jomuneswori it changes 
its name to Kliarubhangj, having joined with a .small 
river of that name, which arises from Durwani under 
the name of Bullai, having formerly, in all probability, 
had a communication with that part of the Khongra 
Ghaghot, which is now called Bullai. On these rivers 
are several small marts, for the exiiortalion of the 
prodiiee of the country. 1 have already observed, that 
the middle Tista has suffered a very material diminu- 
tion since the floods of 18fX^-^t, ami the same is the 
case with the Jornuneswori, Ghangralkata, Deonai and 
Kheruya, which may be considered as the same river. 

The TlsU and Its branohes — Having thus detail- 
ed all the rivers of this district connected with the 
Korotoya, which is in general its western boundary, 
I shall proceed to give an account of the Tista, the 
principal river liy which tlie central parts are divid- 
ed. The Sangskrita name.s of this river are said to 
be Trishna and Trisrota, the former implying thirst, 
latter three springs. According to the Pandit of the 
survey, the origin of this river as statH in the Kali- 
puran was as follows Parboti the wife of Sib, was 
fighting with an infidel (Osur), who would only 
worship her husband The monster becoming very 
thirsty prayed to Sil>, who rather unreasonably or- 
dered his wife to supply her enemy with drink. In 
consequence this river sprung fn'im the breast of the 


goddess in three streams, and has ever since conti- 
nued to flow. It is said, that in the more polished 
dialect of Bengal these Sangskrita names have been 
corrupted into Sti.shta : but the people, who inHabit 
its banks, according to the plan of orthography which 
1 have adopted, pronounce the word Tista. It in- 
deed appears to me, that the word could not possibly 
have been better expressed in the Knglish character, 

than il' has been written (Teestah) by Major Rennell, 
and it is only for the sake of uniformity, that I have 
ventured to alter the orthography. I presume, that this 
is the original and proper name, and that the other ap- 
pellations are corruptions, suited to answer the fictions 
of jioi'try, or to accommodate a derivation from the 

.sacred language; for the names of rivers and moun- 

tain's are those which are usually most carefully pre- 
served, among the changes that take place in the 

languages of mankind. 

According to the accounts of the Nepalese the Tista 
has its origin in Thiliet, and after forcing a passage 

through the snowy moiitUaiiis, winch form the boundary 
of the (.-hmese empire, il enters the mountainous country , 
to the South, and separates the jircsent dominions of 

Gorkha from that part of Bhotan which is subject to 
tbe Dfv Raja The river, as it conies from the hills, 
falls down the precipnes of a mountain called Rong- 
dhong, beyond which the Beiigalc.se never ascend. 

It is said to be ,10 coss north from Jolpayiguri. The 
'J'isla enters this di.strict at its northern extremity, 
where it is iKHindcd by the country of Sikim subject 

to (iorkha; and continues for about 23 miles from 
thence to the boundary between thi‘ Company’s terri- 
tor\ . and that of tbe Dev Baja. It is there an ex- 
ceeding large channel, from 000 to 8fK) yards wide, 
and at all seasons contains a great deal of water and 
a nijiid strt'ain; but its course is somewhat interrupt- 
ed by stones and rapids. South from Rong-dhong 
the wood cutters can float single logs to within ten 
(ir twelve niile.s of the Comjiany’s frontier, and to 
wlure canoes at all seasons can ascend; and with the 
.issistance of these canoes floats arc coii.strncted for 
linnging down tin- limber. In the dry season boats 
of 15(1 iiums burtbeti ascend to Paharpoor, near the 
frontier of Gorkha, and in the rainy season boats of 

1000 maus bnriheti could go to the same place. 

'J'lu* 'I'l.sta begins to swell in spring, and usually 
rises two or three iiielies between tbe 12th of April 
and the 12th of May, owing m pari probably to the 
mi lting of the snow' : hut no considerable change 
takes place, iitilil the rainy season Immediately be- 
low Juipayigun tbe Tista has the Company’s territory 
on hoth sides, and receives from the West a small 
river named the Korla. on the western hank of which 
Jolliayigiin is situated, ft arises from the lower 
hills of the Sikim territory near the sources of the 
Korotoya. and passes through this district for about 
24 miles. Canoes frec|ncril it in the dry sea.son, and 
in the floods large boats eould a.seend it a considerable 
way. 

Below this a little way the Tista on its west side 
has Madargunj a small mart. Although it is there 
a very large river, boats of a greater burthen than 
150 mans cannot ascend it in the dry season. In the 
rains those of any size may come. A little below 
this the Tista sends off a branch already described 
under the name of Buri Tista, and which in the time 
of Majors Rennell’s survey was the principal channel. 
Kven then, however, the former channel, to which 
the river has now returned, was not obliterated, and 
the names of Tec.shtah river, and Tec.shta nullah are 
given in the large manuscript copies of his survey, 
although he has left them out in his Bengal atlas, 
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probably distrusting all the appcilatiuns given by the 
natives to the rivers of the \ieinity. owing to the ai>- 
parent confusion of their nomeiu iature. In tlie piih- 
Jisheji maps, however, we rind (he remains of the 
lower part of the channel under the name of the 
Teestah creek. 

On sending oflF the old Tista. the great channel 
turns to the Tvist, and jiassing llyangkrn. a mart in 

division Fakirgnnj, it recei\es the Koya a small 

stream, w'hich arises m Mhotan, and has on its hanks 

a place of some trade called jnipakri The 'I'lsta then 
enters . Vihar, through which it passes for h miles, 
and sends ofT the branch called Khernya. that has 
already been described. 'I'he 'I'ista then passes 4 

miles nearly south through \ aruni. where there is a 

mart called Khoyenillah. It continues running nearly 
in a south direction through Dinila. lor about 7 
miles, forming an island opposite to the town of that 

name which is a place ol considerahle trade. Here 

the Tista is j<iiiicd by a rivulet named Singgahara, 
which comes from the North. 

, Ai the market place named Chirahhija the 'I'ista 

turns suddenly to the east, and soon alter sends off 
a small branch named the Auhva khana, that has al 
ready been described About 4 miles below this the 
Tista receives from the north a small ri\t‘r named 
the l^ayiitara, whuh rises in Varuni, and in some 
places forms the lunindary between that and Diinla. 

About 13 miles below this tin Tista receives a 
small rivulet called Dhuin ; and 7 miles lower dowti 
a more considerable stream called Kiimailai, which 
has a course of IS inih's, and in the rams season is 
navigable for canoes. About 10 miles Irom the 'J'ista 
it receives the Dadai. This arises with two branches, 
the Dadai and Sui, from the great forest of Sing 
hesworjhar on the frontier of Vihar, has a loiirse of 
about 13 miles, and in the rainy .scastin is navigable 
in canoes to Khorivari !(> miles from the Tista. About 
4 miles below Khonvari the Dadai reeeivi-s anotluT 
small river named the Soniyajati, which rises in Vihar, 
and has a course of about 14 miles, hut is not navi- 
gable. About 5 miles from where it joins the Dadai 
the Soniyajan receives a river of great length named 
the Singgimari, which enters Fakirgnnj trc»m lUio- 
tan, and from thence has a ('oiirse of above 34 miles, 
partly through the Company’s territory and ])artl> 
through Vihar. The Kumarlai joins the Tista with 
two mouths, immediately above the upiiermost of 
which is Choramara one of the most considerable 
marts in the vicinity. Below the lower mouth of the 
Kumarlai the depth of water in the Ti.sta increa.ses 

considerably, and boats of 250 7nans burthen can fre- 
quent it at all seasons. 

Opposite to this the Tista sends off a branch, which 
when Major Rennell made his survey was a consider- 
able river. In the language of the vulgar it is called 
Ghaghot; hut its Sangskrita name is (ihorgora. The 

word Ghaghot has no meaning, having probably been 
derived from a language spoken before the introduc- 
tion of the Bengalese. The Ghorghora may be con- 
sidered as an alteration, made in order to procure a 

name, that has a meaning in the sacred tongue. I 
shall now describe this river, although it has lost 
much of its importance. 

In the dry season the Ghaghot, where it separates 

from the Tista, is not at all navigable, even for canoes: 
but in the floods boats of 500 mans burthen can pass. 
It first forms the boundary between Dhap and Varuni 
for about 7 miles, during which it sends to the east 
a channel called the Bherbheri, which is dry except 


in the rainy season, ami after a course of about 10 
niile.s joins the Maims. 

'J'lie Gliagbot, after having sent off tiie Bherblieri, 
p.isses ihiniigh Dliap and Kotwali for miles, dur- 
ing which space it has on its hanks Ainirgunj, Ret- 

g.in and Mahignnj. all ni.irts from whence there is a 
eoiisiderahle trade; and it has also on its hanks the 
i«ipllal ul the district, of which indeed Mahignnj forms 
a j»ait. At Dhap the water has deserted the channel 
id the ('.liaghot, whiili in most parts is (|uite dry, ex- 
cept in the rainy season, and the stieani now follows 
a ehaimel called the (‘•hi>rjan. winch reunites with 
the (ihaghot, ahinii 4 miles below Mahignnj. A little 

hilovv this reunion the Ghaghot, on eoniing to the 
houndary ol Moloiiggo, divides into three branches, 
the easternmost of which retains the name, and is 
.soon rejoined by tiu‘ iniddU' one, which lias various 
names, and includes an island and a niaiket jilaee l)ct- 
ween the two hram'lies, into which it suhdivitles. In 
different parts of its course it is^ called the Bokra. 
Vhoinka and Biirail 4'lie w'CstiTii hraiuli called 
llorolayi goes to join the Akliira, and lias been al- 
ready descnlied Imohi the place where this sejiara- 
lion takes jilace the Ghaghot runs alKiiit d miles eas- 
terly, forming the lioinjdary between Dhap and Mo- 
longgo It there reieivis the Alayikungri, a branch 
of the Manns, which has .a course of aliout 15 miles, 

passes through the eastern skirls of the town of 

RonggojKHjr, and in the rainy season is navigable for 
canoes and small boats. 

h'rom this junction with the Alayikungri the Gha- 
ghot runs about IK miles southerly. About 5 or 6 
miles below the jiiiution is a mart called Jalalgunj, 
where the riviT a((|uites an increase of size merely, 
.so far .'IS would seem, from the lowness of the 
country hVeii m the dry .season it is there navigable 
for canoes; and for four months in the year it is 
fre(jn<‘nted by boats of from 400 to 500 vuins. Before 
the 1104 liengal year it wms navigable for such vessels 
throiiphoiit the >ear JAir some years after that pe- 
riod it gradually diminished to its present size, and 
has been since stationary. 

A very little below Sadullalipoor. which is twelve 
miles lu’low jalalgunj, the Ghaghot sejiarates into two 
branches, the eastern of which is called f^igla After 
a course of about ten miles this falls into a river 
called Kornayi, which is a branch of the Manas, and 
in fact now contains by far the greater jiart of the 
water of that river. About six miles after receiving 
the Bagla, the Kornayi joins the western branch of 
the (ffiaghot, and loses its name, although it is a large 
river, and joins one of eoinparatively little conse- 

(|uencc. 

From the sejiaration of the Pagla to the junction 
of the Kornayi the Ghaghot runs aliout eighteen miles, 
during which it .sends off a small branch called Mo- 

lorigkiiali, that in the lower jiart of its course is called 
Alayi, and will he hereafter described. In this part 
of its course the Ghaghot has a large mart named 
Bhorolkhali. 

On the junction of the Ghaghot with the Kornayi 

both names are lost, and the continuation of these 
rivers is called the Banggali. which after a course of 
about 20 miles enters the Nayor district. About mid- 
way it receives from the west a small river named 

the Noliya, which arises from the northern boundary 
of Pirgunj, and after a course of 10 miles receives a 
supply of water from a large marsh called Athrayi, 
by means of a rivulet named Domjam. About 20 
miles below that the Noliya is joined by a small chan- 
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iicl from tlu* Korntoya, that has been already men- 
ti(jnc(l. About six miles farther down the Noliya re- 
ceives the branch of the Ghaj^hot called the Alayi, which 
has a course of about 20 miles, and has been lately 
noticed. Tbe united streams, al)out two miles below, 
join the lb*m;^Kab. About five miles l)elow this, the 
JUiimli, wbu'b has a c(Hirse of 15 miles, but i.s little 
a|)i)befl to tbe i)urposes of commerce. Nor indeed in 
this district have tlie banks of the Han^pfali a .single 
mart of any importance. 

'J'o return to the Tista. About four miles Ik'Iow 
where the (rhaghot separates, it sends towards the 
south the Kolagechhe, uhich, after running parallel 
with the great channel for seven or eight miles, re- 
joins it with some of its water, for the greater part 
is sent to the south, and forms a very considerable 
river, the Manas, which I shall now describe The 
word Manas, I am tokl, has no meaning in either the 
Sangskrita (»r I’engalese languages. Soon after leav- 
ing the Kolagechhe, the Manas reci'ives fmm the 
Ghaghot the insignificant creek called Bherbhcri, which 
has already been mentioned, and sfion afterwards re- 
pays this accession, liy sending a similar channel the 
Alayi Kungri to join the Ghaghot. On this part of 
the Manas is (iojoghonta a mart, to which boats of 
UK) mm/? burthen can come at all seasons, and during 
the flofKls It IS usually frec|uented by those carrying 
from .3 to .500 vuws, although larger vessels might 
reach the place 'I'he Manas runs through Dhap for 
about 17 miles, but except that just now mentioned, 
has no other mart on its hanks. It then enters Oli- 
poor, previously sending off a small channel named 
Hanion-knndo, which for some way forms the boun- 
dary between Olijioor and Dhap. This river, where 

T crossed it, was deep, and its channel muddy, which 
is almost the only instance of this kind of channel 
in the district The rivers almost universally nin on 
a fine firm sand, and towards the north are clear. The 
southern part of the Bamon-kundo 1 have not been 
able to trace, and T am uncertain whether it rejoins 

the Manas, or is connected with the Ghaghot. Soon 
after the i unction of Gaburhelan. the Manas has shift- 
ed its course to the east, and has left a large empty 

channel called the Dead (Mora) Manas, which in 
its middle is divided into two branches, the Naotana 
and Paotana. A little below the lower end of the 

Dead Manas, this river sends to the east a verv con- 
sider.able branch which is said to have been recently 
formed, and which is called Gorkata, from the en- 
croachments that it is making on an old fortress. In 
the rainy season this is navigable for boats of 2(K) 
nwjis burthen. 

The Afanas passes through Olipoor for about 15 
miles, and in that .space has on its l»anks Nawab- 
gunj, a considerable mart, to which boats of 300 
mniix burthen can come in the dry season Not that 
the Manas is there comparable in size with the Tista 
aliove Ghoramara, altliongh it admits of vessels of 
doulde the size ; for this circumstance is owing to 
the extreme lowness of the south eastern parts olF the 
country, in which the water is almost stagnant, where- 
as towards the north and west the declivitv is con- 
siderable. and the rapidity of the stream dimini.shes 
the depth of the riverjv 

The Manas then passes for about 14 miles to the 
.south without either receiving or sending off a branch, 
when the greatest part of its water goes to join the 
Ghaghot through the Kornayi. as has been already 
described, nor has it in this space any mart of im- 
portance except Baroboldya to which boats of 400 
mans can come at all seasons The diminished 
stream of the Manas continues to nm through this 


district for about 20 miles, when it enters Nator. In 
this iiart of its course it is not navigable even for 
canoes in the dry season, and possesses no mart. A 
branch called the (;horbhanggi or Dilayi separates 
from it, surrounds a considerable extent, and "again 
rejoins. 

I again return to the Tista, which in the space bet- 
ween Its enlargement at Bhotmari to where it is re- 
joined by the Kolagechhe, a distance of about 12 
miles, has four marts, Bhotmari, Bhullagunj, Kang- 
kinya and Govordhon. The last is surrounded by a 
small branch of the Tista called Devnatherdoba, or 
I^dasi, and this communicates with another 'branch 
called Galandi, or Monirdangra, Uoth including two 
islands about 10 miles in length. By means of a 

short canal named the Bohonta, the Galandi com- 
municates with a verv large channel, which in the 
dry season has no stream, and even in the floods ad- 
mits only canoes. -It runs nearly parallel to the Tista, 
at about four miles distance towards the north, and 
extends alx)ut 1(> miles above its connection with the 

Bohonta, and as far lx?low, where it ends in a large 

marsh of the Boro Vari division, which is namecl 
Deyula. This large channel is named Mora Sungti, 
and seems to me to be an old channel of the Tista 
Near its western end it communicates with the Maldo, 
hereafter to be described, by a short channel called 
the Dhoyolayi. South from that junction is a large 
marsh called Piingthimari ; from this runs a small 
stream called the lUiksula, which soon falls into an- 
other marsh called Hangnsa, and that sends forth a 
stream named. Bhengteswor; which joins the Mora 
vSnngti, a little above where it sends the Bohonta to 
join the Galandi, and which carries away all the water 
that the Mora Sungti had received from the above- 
mentione‘d marshes. About six miles below the mouth 
of the Galandi, the Tista becomes a less considerable 
stream, and .sends half its water by a new and more 
direct channel, named (m that account the Gaburhelan. 
which after a course of about six miles joins the 
Manas, on the boundary of Olipoor division. 

The Ti.sta during this dimini.shed part of its course, 
is still farther reduced In sending off the Bamni, a 
dirty crooked branch, wln'ch after a course of about 

15 miles joins the Brohmoputro About the middle 
of its course it receives by two months at a considerable 
distance from each other, a dirty channel called Potiyar 
riangra. There is reason to think, that the Bamni 
may have formerly been a continuation fif the Mora 
Sungti, as the ui»per part of the river between Dur- 
gapoor and the Tista is called the Gidari DurgaiXKir 
and Onontopoor on this river are small marts, and 
in the rainy season are frequented by boats of 300 
mans. 

A very little below Thetrayi, a small mart about 
nine miles below the sejiaration of the Gaburhelan, 
the Tista sends off a dry channel called Neiihra, which 
joins the Gorkata above descTibcd, and then the Tista 
continues to wind w’ith a bend to the north-east for 
about 10 miles, where it receives the (Gorkata. On 
the Tista in this space, arc five small marts, Olipoor, 
Ranigunj, Onontopoor, Sorarhat and Borobangk. In 
the rainy season ves.scls of KKK) mans burthen ascend; 
but in the dry season it is by no means navigable for 
larger vessels, that it is at Bhotmari. 

I am persuaded, that formerly the channel of the 
Tista in this part of its course nan considerably more 
to the south ; for very numerous large channels re- 
main in that direction, and approach an old fortress, 
which seems to have terminated a line of defence, 
that extended from the Ghaghot at Sadullahpoor, and 
which probably reached the Tista; but in the present 
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condition of the river this line of defence would have 
been totally useless, as there is nothing to prevent its 
eastern extremity from being turned 
From the junction with the Gorkala, the Tista in- 

clines to the north-cast, and when Major Kennell 
made his survey, joined the Brohinoputro aljout five 
miles distant ; but this was neither its old. nor is it 
its present channel 'J'his is now very small, or at 

least in the dry season contains very little water, and 
runs south, parallel to the Brohmoputro, lor about 15 

miles, leaving between a narrow neck of land, on 

which w,s situated the town of Chilrnari Above that 
])lace this I'ista communicates with the Brohinoputro. 
by means of a cliannel called the Mura Dliorla. 

Farther down the old Tista is separated from the 
Brohinoputro by an inhabited island, and sands, 
through which there are several ojienings, and at its 
lower extremity receives the Sornyi, one of its most 
consideralile branches, of which 1 shall now give 
some account. Tnimerl lately after the junction wdth 
the Burail, the Soruyi sends a large hrancli called 
jthe Jji^anayi, wdiich is of great size, and formerly went 
udth a winding course into the Nator district; Inil 
hetwwn the towns of Bhowaiiigiinj and Dew^angiinj 
the Brohrnoputro has made an irruption, and has 
carried away a great part of its channel. In return 
the Brohmoinitro gives a large supply of whaler to 
the lower iKirt of the Konayi, w'hich now' passes be- 
hind Dcwangnnj scarcely inferior to the mighty river, 
and threatens to sweep away the whole intermediate 
country. 

Concerning the Dhorla. 

Having now traced the Tista through all its wan- 
derings and branches, ] proceed to another river, 
which, alllioiigli by no mean.s so large, is still eon- 

sideralde. The Bandit of the siirv'cy says that its 
Sangskrit name is Dhovla, which signifies white, and 
he writes the vulgar name Dholla, w-hieh has the .same 
meaning; hut the word, as uiiivorsally iironoimced hv 

the mhahitants of its haiiks, seems to liave been ac- 
curately expressed by Major Reiineirs orthography, 
rhirlah. The word the Bandit, according to the or- 
thography that T have adopted, whites Dhorla, w'liii h 
for the sake (){ uniformity f shall employ As this 
word has no meaning either in the Sangskrit or Ben- 
galese languages, it is considered hv the Pandit as 

an impure corruption, while I consider it as the ori- 
ginal apiiellatioii of the river. it must h<* (»h- 

.served, is hv no means an ejiithet well suited to the 

river. In the ipiper part of its course it is a clear 
stream, in the lower it is very dirty. 

Conecrnitig the upper part of the Dhorla’s course T 
received no intelligence nn which I cmld depend 
From Vihar it enters the C'ompany’s territory of Bat- 
gang as a riM-r wdlh a large w'inding channel, wrfnrh 
in the drv season contains a small (dear stream, not 
at all iiavig.ihh’ : hut which during the AckkIs is o(Ta- 
sionally fre((ncnted by boats of 200 iu<ius linrthen ; if 
however a few fair days happen, the boats are lialde 
to be left dry It passes through the Patgang divi- 
.sion for about l.S miles, and then rr-enters Vihar, from 
whence it returns very miieh enlarged into the divi- 
sion Bnrcivari ; for soon after the lime of Major B,en- 
nfdl’s survey it would seem to have received the greater 
part of the Torsha. 

For some miles it forms the boundary between Bo- 
rovari and Vihar, and there has on its right hank a 
considerable mart named Alogiilhat. The river at 
this mart has for some years been dirnini.shing. owing 
to part of the Torsha having been direded to other 
channels ; hut still boats of 300 mans hiirthen can at 
all seasons ascend so far, although the chanrul and 


quantity of water w'hich flows past seem to be very 
inferior to those of the 'Pista, wdiich admits only of 
.smaller ve.ssels. h'rom the iilace wdiere both banks 
of the Dhorla belong to the ('ompany, the river pass- 
es 14 miles through the division of Borovari, hut 

winds exceedingly in its course. 

The Kanks of the rivers in this district are scarcely 
anywliere higher than llie other ])arl\ of tlie coiinlry, 
on the contrary ihev are in general very low’; and 

the mnndation, far fiom raising tlie ground by a dc- 
positi(‘n of sediment, seems gradually to he sinking 
the rivers deei»ei and deejier below the level of the 
plains, wdiich in a eoiintry sn will siipjilicl with ’ain, 
as Bengal, is a fortunate c ircuinstaiice. In tins pait 

of the course of tlu' Dlmila, I had a most satisfactory 
proof ol this eircuiiistaiice. I saw three different 
channels, wdiudi the river has oeenpied, each gradually 
lower than the other, somewhat ;is reiiresented in the 
sketch. No. (.5). d'he river now occupies the channel, 
(No. vD d'he (hamuds Nos 1 and 2, together with 
the e(»iintr> to (a h), are now (ultivated The level 
•'p.ices (c d) between the (lianmls are in fact much 
more distant in jiroiiortion than is exlnlnted in the 
fignte, which, by ohseiving the exait proiwirtions 
would have been extended to an inconvenient length 

On this jiart of the course of the Dlmrla is a large 
m.irt named Knlagliat Immediatidy above this the 
Dliorla reeiives a pretty little river the Kotnayi This 
rises in \'ihar, where it receives a branch called Gi- 
dari On arriving at the frontier, it receives from the 
west a river e.illcd Maldo, vvlmh, for some way forms 
the boundary between \ ihai and the divisiini on Pho- 
ronvari. In its npiier part the Maldo coniiiiiinieatcs 
with the Sniigti by means of a ehaiinel named Dhoyo- 
layi, whiidi has already been desi rihecl, and, so far 
as 1 know, is the only anastomosis between the bran- 
ches of the Ti.sta and Dhorla In the rainy season 
boats of 100 mans burthen can ascend the Maldo fur a 
considerable way, hut ther'* is no mart on its hanks 

From the junction of the Maldo with the Rotnayi. 
this river pas'^es about 12 miles through the divisions 
of Bhoronvari and lh)r(wan, and entiTs the Dhorla 
by two channels, the northern of which is named Baro- 
masiya. After having passed through lh)rovari. smd 
having reached the lionndary of Nakeswori, the Dhor- 
la rec'eivcs a river that is wider than itself, hut its 
stream is not so rapid, and is very dirty It is in- 
deed said, that it is a dead river, and that in the dry 
season many parts rontain no water. It is called 
Nilknmar; and, in llu' time wdien Major ReiinelPs map 
was ronstnieted. seems to have received most of tlu' 
waters of \h’har, hut from its name, signifying “the 
l»lne youth, “ I suspect, that it was then a new river, 
and the greater part of the waters have gone to other 
channels, which r»‘rhaps w'ere the original courses. In 
.some parts the Nilkiimar is called the ()ld (Buro) 
Dhorla, which would imply, that at fine peraxl it has 
been actually a channel of the Dhorla. There is no 
mart on its lianks. and after it enters the Dhorla, 
that river ])roceeds by a very circir’toiis course to 
join the Brohmopiit! o, distant about J.S miles, 

A few miles lx low the junction w'ith the Nilkumar 
the J>horla rrmimiiiiieates with the Girayi, a small 
river which will he next described hv means of a 
canal named the Kodalkati. which from i^s name (cut 
with a hfx.*), wfinld appear to lx* artificial, although 
it would he diflimlt to say for what use it could have 
been intended. Immediately below this the Dhorla 
divides into 2 channels, whieh after a .short course 
re-unite and from an island opposite to Kurigarig. 
(In this lower part of the Dhorla's course are 5 marts, 
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lihogdaiiRga, Panpchpachhi, MoKudwchan, KurigariR, 
and Beguya, from which goods arc imiKjrted and cx- 
]K»rtcd at all seasons. 'J'he river d(jes not increase in 
dciith of water, as it approaches the Jirohinoputro, 
and at its mouth has a bar. which in the dry season 
prevents the eiitrame of large boats 

(‘onceniing the ruers, wliuh fall into llie lirohnio- 
piitro from tlie north, f»r from Utlr)rknl and Dfieng- 
kiri. 'J'he (rirayi is a small river, winch tails into 
the I?r(jhmo])ntro, about () miles east irom the Dhorhi, 
and has a course of about 22 miles It has very fre- 
(piently shitted its thannel, and has left many p(K>ls 
and W'ater courses, some of which in the rainy season 
are navigable, and are in general called Mora Girayi. 
Of these the two most remarkahh' pass Nakeswori 
and Bhouanigiinj, both considerable marts, to winch, 
owing to the low situation of the count ry, boats of 
500 nmus. or even larger, can come in the rainy season. 
'I'he (iira\i arises with 2 heads, between which is situ- 
ated (lagla, another c onsiderahle mart, that enjoys si- 
milar arl vantages for exjKirting goods. The Girayi 
communicates vMth the llhorla by means ot the Ko- 
dalkati, as above mentioned, and enters the Brohmo- 
jiiitro by 2 mouths. 

North from thence about 12 miles is a small creek, 
which alter a short course eiirls in the lirohmoputro, 
and is called Dudkiimar, having probably been at one 

time continuation of the rivet of the same name, that 
will hereafter be mentioned. 'Phe great Siinecoss of 
Major Kennell has an orthograi)h> that seems to me 
tij express very acc'urately the common pronunciation 
of the name, as it d(»es also the name of a river far- 
ther to llie east, which will herealter he described 
'Pile J •audit id the survey, however. sa.N s, that the eas- 
tern river should he written Sonkosh. and that Chhon- 
noko'^h, (ortiiin e lestii’iihs Dei X’ishmi duceiis), i.s 

proper n.ime of the western, a di.stinction which 
I shall adopt in older to avoid the ambiguity of two 
river.s of the same name in the same vicinitv. 

Major Beiineli has i ailed the iijiiier juirt of this 
river vSurradmgah, and the lower Sunecoss, iirobably 
owing to his having been unable to trace its course 

through llie northern fiarts of (ihiirla (Goollah K.), 
which were then covered with forests. Tracing the 

river aecordmg to tlic ideas of the natives, J found, 
that it.s eoinmeiieenient consisted in a large sandy chan- 
nel ; wdnch in the sliring was dry, and which separates 
from tfie (iodadlajr, about 6 miles above Koyimari 

(k.hiemary K) 'i'his channel proceeds .south west for 
some way, when it receives some water from the 

north by a channel called the old Ghhonnoko.sh, and 

it seems difliciilt to assign a reason for its not being 
considered as the origin of the river, for at all seasons 
it is navigable for cjuioes. 

Some way below the jiuiction of the old Chhonno- 
kosh, the river sends off a small branch named Sanas, 
which in the siinng is a huge .sandy channel, that con- 
tains a small clear stream At a little distance from 
its separation it receives from the ca.sl side a WMiiding 
channel, in most jilaces deep and inar.sliy, which arises 
w’ith two heads to the north and west of Koyimari. 
It is called Khali, winch iinj)lics n.erely creek. Some 
way helow’ that the vSaiias dixides into two branches. 
The one whieh goes to the wTst is named the Ghoriyal, 
and siXDii after rejoins the C-hhonnokosh. The other 
has a very short course, when joining a very inconsider- 
able stream, that i)roceeds from a marsh, it takes the 
name of Duha. The Duha at this junction with the Sanas 
has on its hanks a marl called Kaldoba, to which 
boats of 200 mans burthen can ascend in the rainy 
sea.son. It joins the new Torsha, which will here- 


after be described, about four miles north from the 

Birohmoputro. 

On tbe banks of the Chhonnokosh, about five 4nilcs 
from the separation of the S«inas are two marts, Di- 
machora or Dimakun, and Khyarvari. At all seasons 
lujals of ]()() lining burthen can reach Khyarvari. linme- 
di.iltlv below Khyarvari the Chhonnokosh receives from 
the imrlh-west a very large river, which the people 
I ailed to me the Kaljani. It is. however, evidently 

the Surradiiiga of Major Retiuell, a name which 1 
lould not [ironounce so as to he understood by the 

natives of the plaiT ; hut 1 am informed by a /elation 

of the l\aja of \ ihar, that the Kaljani is formed by 
the junction of the Siiraidarigga and Gonmi. A small 
river, named the Dipok, enters the fork between the 
Kaljani and C'lihonnokosh. The former, being by 
far the larger river of the two, Major Rennell, as 
usual with Kurojiean geographers, seems to have con- 
sidered as the proiier Chhonnokosh, which probably 
nidnced Inm to (“iirtail the territory of the V'ihar Raja 
bv about 20(1 sf|uare miles lie probably w^as informed, 
(bat the boundary extended along the C'hhonnqkosh, 
and therefore made it terminate on the Kaljani, where-' 
as it goes along the C'hhonnokosh to the Godadhor, 
and ascends the right hank of that until it reaches the 
same parallel of latitude as the other northern fron- 
tier of his territory. 

'Phe Kaljani is said in the 1801 or 1802 to have re- 
ceived a very large addition from the Torsha, which 
(lesertefj its usual channel near X'iliar, sent a large 
branch to join the Kaljani a little before that unites 
with the ( 'hhonnokosh, .iiid jircKluced a very grejit 
change on the face of the country helow About 10 
miles helow' the junction, the channel lieing unable to 
retain ibis immense body of water, a new branch 
hnike out, which almost equals the Tista in size It 
takes a retrograde motion lor about four miles to the 
iiorlh, .and then turns lo pun the lirohtriojiutro iH-twccn 
three and four miles above the mouth of the Cbhonno- 
kosli, having in its course swallowi'd up tbe lower part 
of the Duba river, as above described. This great new 
channel, being ccuisidcred, not unnalurally, as arisen 
from the water.s of the Tor.slia or 'I'oyorosa, as it is 
called ill tbe sacred language, has received that name. 
It is said that since the floods, 1807-1808, a great jiart 
of tbe waters of tbe 'J'orsha have returned to their 
former channels, but still in Spring, 1808, I found 
both branches of the Chhonnokosh vast rivers, and I 
sus|)cc1 that the information is not well founded, as 
the jicoplc on the banks of the Dhorla and ITilkumar 
.still complained in 180^) of a diminution of their water. 
Oil the low part of the C'hhonnokosh arc three marts, 
Suholpat, I’irnachhora, and Patoyamari ; and on the 
'Torsha is Chhonhadha. 

Several alterations seems to have taken place since 
the lime of Major RennclTs survey, in the rivers by 
which the Chhonnokosh and Nilkumar are connected. 
'Phe connection then seems to have been formed by a 
river running nearly west and east; but this is now 
interrupted near the east end. A marsh, called Khorgi, 
sends out a small water course of the .same name, 
which joins the Chhonnokosh in the direction that 
^lajor Rennell represents, and this sends to the south 
a branch named Bolida, which joins the Chhonnokosh 
some miles lower down. 

A river, called Phulkumar, or the “tender flower,“ 
comes from Vihar, and may be a branch of the Nil- 
kumar or “blue youth,” as represented by Major Ren- 
ncll. It sends a branch to join the Nilkumar. The 
upper part of this does not seem to have been laid 
dowTi by Major Rennell, and is named Gaimara, but 
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its lower part is named Oliorar Daiiija, anil seems to 
lu- the west end of the channel, which i \istefl at the 
time of. Major lieniicH’s survey, whde the middle por- 
tion of his river is now a dry channel that connected 
two hranches of the JMuilkumar, and is called 
\ oginisukha, or “the dry ihannel of herons*’ On 
reaching this the rinilkumar changes its name to Diid- 
kiimar, or “the white youth,*' which goes to torn the 
('hhonnokosh at the same place with the llohdya In 
the rainy season, owing to the lowness of the coun- 
try. these creeks and channels admit boats of consi- 
ficralde size, and rinilkumar, Ilolidya, Ixavigunj. and 
Muriya, arc marts for the exportation and im]»orlation 
of goods. 

Near tile I’rohniuputro the Chhonnoknsh sends ufT 

a branch named Ichihamoii, which takes a bend to 
the west, and joins the liruhmoputro immediately hc- 
luw the month of tin- Chhoniiokosh. 

The Chhonnokosh joins the Iirohnioinitiae where 
that immense river, after having long run from cast 
to ^west,. takes a sudden bend to the south, aiul the two 
rivers, from the source of the Songkosli to Ai) or 50 
miles Lu'low its junction with the llrohmopiitro, form 
a boundary that is very remarkable. The degree of 

knowledge and the customs that have been enmmuni- 
('ated to the jieople of liengal, both by llrahmans and 
Muhammedans, have made comparatively little jirogrcss 
h(‘>ond this line, the inhabitants to tlie east of which 
are many centuries behind their WTStern neighhours. 

I’etwcen the Chhonnokosh and the (hxladlior are 
many very large W'ater-coiirses, in which most pro- 
bably one or otlicr of these large rivers has fornuTl> 
flow'ed. Although several of these at all seasons con- 
tain a great deal of w'ater, yet in somi* filai'es they are 

ipiite dry, and they have never any stream, and arc 

now considered as lakes. 

The Godadhor is said to derive its name from one 
of the titles of Krishno, w'hich implies “the wielder 
of a mace;” hut in order to suit the name for such 
a far-fctchcd derivation it has jirohahly In'cn altered, 
and Guddada, the manner in which Major Ri’iinell writc.s 
il, seems to me to express the sound as pronounced by the 
inhabitants of its hanks better than the orthography 
adojited by the Pandil, who is jirohahly a good deal influ- 
enced by the sound of (lodadhor, the river at Goya 
being familiar to his car. 

This river reaches the boundary of Vihar, has a 
large clear stream, and soon after receives from the 
west the Raydak, which is said to he the largest. Im- 
mediately below the i unction, the dry channel called 
Chhonnokosh is sent ofT, as 1 have already described. 
'J'he Godadhor forms the boundary hctw'een Vihar and 
Rhotan for some way, and then for about .seven miles 
forms the boundary between the possessions of tlic 
Company and those entrusted to the management of 
the Dev Raja. It then has the Company’s posses- 

sions on both sides, and where it enters, receives a 
small river, the Bavonayi, which arises from a marsh 

called Chakma. This marsh and river form the boun- 

dary hctwTcn the Company’s possessions and those 
under the Dev Raja. 

From thence the Godadhor proceeds about 14 miles, 
and receives from the forest of Prohot Joyar a small 
river arising with two liranches, the Silayi which re- 
tains the name, and the Sijooho which joins it some 

way before it falls into the Gcxladhor. In the rainy 
season both the Bayonayi and Silayi arc useful for 
floating the timlier of the forests into the Godadhor, 
and the same purpose is served by three water-courses, 
named Joldhaka, Dukhisukhi, and Shangreswor, which 


enter the (iodadhor in tlie iiilennedialc sjiace. hut 
wliiih by the natives arc calird Hils, and dn not rcicive 
the title of rivers. 

Alioiit five miles below the inoiilh of the Sil.iyi the 
(kKkidliiu- reteives a vei\ e* nisideralile river, the Son- 
kosh (little Siinecoss I\ ) This enters the Cniupaiiy’s 
terntunes fmm rdmlaii in an c\ceediiiglv wild coun- 
try, and there u-i«i\es tlie ('jnru]).ila, wluih for 
some way sep.irales J'(lrl)olJl)^ ,ir, heloiieim; to tlie C'om- 
paiiy, from Kaymaiia l>eloug,iiig to rdiotaii 

From the frontier the Si'iikosli runs south, hetw'een 
)‘ot hot joyar on the west, aiul Khuiiipagliat on the 
e.ist, for alioiit 15 miles, and then reeeives from the 
east a small river named Dipok Tniiuedialely liclow 
this the Soiikosh has l.ilelv formed a new channel 
towards tlie iioith. and has deserted its old channel, 
and the remainder of its course runs very much to 
the W'cst. ill order to join tin* faKladhor. while it se- 
parates Porhotjoyar from Cliangpoor and Jamira. 

1 luring this spai'c tlie Songkosh reieives fiom Tb>r- 
hotio\ar two small .slrcaiiis, the Tijik.ii tuid Cliha- 
fakungn Nearly opp(»site to the latter it sends off 
a liraiu'h to join a channel of the lirohmoputro. wdiich 
at sonic distance below joins the Sonkosli, and thus 
furms two islands The Sonkosli. on ajiliroaehing the 
Ciodailhar, does not join it hv a straight course. It 

sends iorw'ard a hramh namei the Snlmiara, which 
joins the ( lodadhor, and forms a third island. 'J'hc 

Sonkosli then takes a large bend to the south, and 
enters the ('lodadlior alioiit two or three miles from 

tile Jirohniojnitro ’J'he united stre.iins fall into this 
gieat river, winding rapidly past the roi ky shores of 
lihuhri, hv a passage which is rather dangerous for 
boats, allhongli wntlnii tliey alTmal the waterman an 
excellent shelter In the rainy season both the Gixla- 
dhor and Simkosli are navieahle hiwoiul the Com- 

pany’s territory, arjd alTord a ready means for exjiort- 
ing whatever may he prodiiied in a very great extent 
of fertile country, and for supplying its inhabitants 
with whatever foreign Inxurii's tliey reiinired ; hut the 
slate of siieiety I'ncnurages tlie growth of little else 
hut recils ami forest, ;tml the thinly seallered inhabi- 
tants are able to ]nirehase no foreign (omiiiodity ex- 
cept a little salt and iron. Koyimarl, liowever, Vo- 
rnndaiigga, Melyaho, and Dhnhri (»n tlie (hidadhor, 
:ind Parh on the Sonkosli, arc insignificant places, 
from whence some of the rude iirodiice of the country 
is exported, and where salt and iron are sold. The 
(iodadlior is at all seasons navig.ihle to the frontier 
for boats of 100 mans burthen, hut the Sonkosh is 
somewhat smaller. 

The next river to tfic vSonkosli is the C.aiiraiiggo, 
or (auirong of Major Rennell, whii li ortliograjiby T 
W’oidd iirefcr, were it not for the sake of uniformly 
expressing the i;ame as written by the I\'nidit by J^he 
same enmhm.atioiis oi our letters. It is a Uxiutiful 
little river, at all times navigal)le for canoes to the 
frontier of P.hotan, and in the rainy season would 
admit boats of a large size; hut a little tiinlier ex- 
ported from Varshi is its only eommerce. At that 
place, in the sjiring, it has a rapid i lear stream, run- 
ning in a bed of sand, and its hanks being finely adorn- 
ed with little hills, and lu-tter cultivated than the vi- 
cinity, arc e.xtremelv heaiitifiil. 

l*rnceediiig a little farther east, wi‘ come to the 
Dihlayi, a smaller river, w'hieli in tiie spring is 
almost stagnant, but even then it is deej). It passes 
through a country, consisting of little hills, and swel- 
ling groiinils covered with sal forests, and .serves to 
float a considerable fiuanlity of that timber into the 
Brohmoputro. which it enters to the west of a hill of 
the .same name. 
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TliL* rn>l livii ih.it c!itcr.s the Uruhmoputro is the 
C'h.'iiiip;iiiif>ti, :i nv(r ruarly (»f ahoiil the same size 
vvilli ('.orlailiinr, that is like tlie Tliames at Wind- 
sor: ainl like thiS l.'i't llie two Indian rivers are rather 
Uiii»Hl h uiUr* tin Uinlories of the C'ompany a 
little north fioin Dlnailula, wdiere there is a little 
(oinnKue. It lliMi i):isses between tv/o h’lls, and 
turns e.isl to n ci\’e a small trilmte fiorn tlie 'i'liniva. 
Afleru.iM> . It h,i‘ a lai ee lx lul the south, passing 
(he re.nlMue (>1 iIk thanpiior fainilv, and then turns 
n'( t p.ii.dlel to th( I ’ 1 ohiie 1 1 ) mild ^t(»]»ped hy the 
lull railed i)hii, when it turns south, and joins the 
iJi ohniopiitro. At ilu' aii;^li , where it tmiis south, it 
reieiv'is 1 1 nm tl ^al forests of iiortli a small 

nvei, tin loiii'i.iv. I\ lee.iii-, of v.huh the nierchants 
of Sall.oiieAi.a do, mi some tuiiher. Immediate- 

ly weM iioMi ^ o • |■'!lop.'l, a small ruer named the 
lloiipini. uiteis ih, 1 ohiiiMpiitio It deiives its 

soiin . s Ml in '( or.d n iisIk' ir lalvt espi-ei.illy 

lioin tlie lx. ml 1 1 id iuMe of vv.it' r i idled 'J'ohe»runii, 

and .ilt( I a vu\ aindiii" ourst uitu’s the Iliuhmojm- 


'I'he iM-vt riv( r ill'll I shall mention is the Manas, 
wIikIi ru'ifles tin hound. irv of the C'oinpanv’s tern- 
lory, as seiiar.ilMi;-’, the dnstnet of Vium, payinp a 
trihiite to th( pr'iH I ol I'ods fl)ev’ Iw'iia), from some 
disM iilo iut\v su!"<‘(l to ilu I,or<i of lle.i\en ( Swor- 
p.jxKv): th.if n, lo the mviI unvenior ol lUiotan, Jind 
the noniin.d pniiee ol ^s.lll 1 ; and the river continues 
fi(»m iheiue to h. in p,eneral the houmlary hetween 
this said Loid ol I haven and the more povvei ful mcr- 
iliaiils ol la'adeiih.dl SlM-et, until it joins the Ih'ohmo- 
piitro at ^'o■‘^dlopa, a di .laiK'i* of alxuil 17 miles; 
lull holh p.irlie. hosm ss (ui (ach side of the river some 
portions, that .lU not (oiitesle(l; and some other iku'- 
lions on hotli smUs are keenly dispiitixl hv the owners 
of the lands, allhoirdi no sdrt ol iiitc i lei eiu e, so far 
as I have liaimd, has i ver Iku ii made hy the superior 
liowers 

Ivai'tlv where the Af.aiias l)ej;ius to form the houn- 
daiy hflweeii Asani and Ih iun'il, it ret eives from the 
north a river, tli.it the is'ttives call Avli, which in 
th<‘ kiir-naei' of Kamiui) sip.nifies (mothcM*). f could 
not nial-e the jx-ople understand Ikirallv, the name 
w hi( h M.i|or K’emull p.ives to this river 'Phe Ayi in 
the r.niiv sea . nil is ii ivii'.'d.le, and lorms the houndary 
helweeii N'niii .'iiid Kliniiptaphat , both the property 
of one t»ei .Mil , Ixit the loniuT tributary to the Dev 
Kaja, and the kittir suhjict to the company. 

'Pile Manas in (lu dry sc.'ison is navifrahle for boats 
of 50 or OO ni<rfi\, as far as \'ijni, where the pro- 
prietor lives; hilt there is very little commerce carried 
on hv Its means About 5 miles from its mouth it 
receives a sm.ill river named Koni’jiva. wliich arises 
a little he> 011(1 tlie iiortliem frontier of Khuni^taphat, 
and passes through almost its whole breadth. The 
Manas enters llu‘ Urohmoiintro hy two mouths, the 
(•astern of which is the houndary of Asain and some 
dry seasons of late for the western, whicli was former- 
ly the l.iri^est, has been closed hy a bar at its mouth. 

Brohmoputro — llavimx now reached the part where 
the lirohmopiitro enters the territory of the Com- 
pany, 1 shall proceed to Rive an account of that Kreat 
river, so far as it passes through this district; hut as 
it IS of loo vast a size' for a cursory view from its 
banks to ^ive any accurate notion of its various chan- 
nels and islands, and as these have suffered almost 
total change since the survey made by Major Rcnncll, 
I am satisfied, that what I can say on the subject will 
pr(.)ve very unsatisfactory. 


The name Brohmoputro sij^nifies the son of Brahma, 
the creator of the world, and from its prandcur, and 
from its beinR one of the greatest works of the rrea- 
tor on earth, it might in a figurative sense be* entitled 
to that ajipellation ; hut such is not the derivation 
given by the learned. According to legend it owes its 
origin, to an adventure of Brahma with Oniagha, the 
wile of a holy man named Santonu. The particulars 
arc so extravagantly indecent, that I shall entirely omit 
them, and only state, that the affair ended in the pro- 
duction of a holy j)uol or lake, called lirohmokuiulo 
For many ages this remained in oiiscunty, .until I'o- 
rosurain had occasion to pass, while he was stained 
with the blood of the kingly race, wliom he had mur- 
dered On act mint of the bloody actions of this in- 
carnation of (iod the battle axe clung to his hand, nor 
could he separate this instrument oi death from his 
gr.isp, in order to wash away the gore. While resting 
on tlie Brohmokniido. he observed a young black hull 
come lip to his rnothir, who was akirmed at his ap- 
iH-arance, and said, niv son, in what manner have you 
lost your purity, and bet onie black. 'J'he calf rep- 
lied. mother, I have killed a Brahman Then* my con 
you niiisf hrilhe in lirohniokundo. wliirh has great 
efiicai y in removing .sin. The calf inimediaU ly went 
into the pool, and was restored to his natural while 
cokair. C)n .seeing this, Porosuram immediately fol- 
k)V\'ed his example, the battle a.xc fell from his haml, 
and all his st.niis were removed Siii h is the manner, 
in which the profound sages of the east instruct the 
gaping miihitiide in the valuable duties of pilgrimage, 
and from wdiat they say I am iiu lined to hehev^e, that, 
even among the Pandits, there are manv f>l:ick calves, 
who have no doubt of the truth of siu h relation.s 
1'his history goes on lo reiiresent I’nidsiinim in a 

more aniialile light. In order to siijMiIy mankind woth 
water of such admirable (‘flicacv, he cut tlie hills with 
Ills battle axe, and allowed the riv^T to flow through 
its present ehatiiiel P)rohmokundo. T have no doulit, 
is in the mountains of Thibet, near the sources of the 
Indus and (langes, although the jicople of Kamru]) 
imag'iu, that it is nui< h nearer, in the north-east parts 
of tlie kingdom of .Asain. 'J'his, however. 1 have no 
doubt, is a mistake, as in Nepal 1 heard from several 
persons, who had visited the sikjI, that the Brohmo- 

jnitro, arises from the region called (according to 

llieir pronunciation) Maiias-sarovar, which is a frozen 
territory containing nnnicrons hills and lakes. The 
Brohmoimtro of the Hindus is. therefore, the Sanpon 
of the Chinese, as Major Pennell .supposed. I should 
not indeed have thought it becoming to have given 
any confirmation to the opinion of a geographer so 
justly celebrated, had not he expressed to me his un- 
easiness concerning the doubts of Mr. Dalrymi>le, who 
in arranging the gcograi>hical materials which I 

brought from Ava, seemed to think with D’Anville, 
that the Sanpoo was one of the heads of the Ayrawati 
or river of Ava. 

The Brohmoputro reaches the frontier of the Compani^’s 
territory wdth a channel at least a mile broad, and where 
not divided hy Islands continues nearly of the same 
width; but in several places these subdivide the channel 
into many branches, and enlarge its size, so that from 
bank to hank there are often five miles. In the dry 
season the water nowhere fills the channel even where 
narrowc.st. In the rainy season the river, except where 
there are a few scattered hills on its banks, every where 
overflows the country for some miles, and in many places 
deluges an extent of 20 or 30 miles in width, and insulates 
such small hills as are in the vicinity. It usually beings 
to rise in April, and in the beginning of May it increases 
still farther. This may in part be owing to the melting 
of snow, but in general I observed, that the swelling of 
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the river, and the inundation were chiefly affected \.y the 
rains in the immediate vicinity of where 1 was. A few 
fair days always diminished its size, and it never rose 
much ^xcept after a very heavy rain. In June the 
rapidity of the river, as well as its size increased very 
much; and it is about the highest in the beginning of 
August. Towards the end of that month it generally 
falls considerably, and its current diniinislies greatly in 
force. In the Ix'ginning of August and end of July, 1 
observed, that, in passing over a rock at Goyalimra, where 
there was then a depth of at least lO feet, the rapidity 
(jf the current occasioned tlic must violent whirlpools 
accompaived by a considerahU* noise, while in the begin- 
ning of October, although the rock came near the sur- 
face, the water glided snioollily over it. 'J'he inunda- 
tion subsides in the end of August, and although the 
1 iver usually »'ises once or twice in SeptemluT and the 
beginning of October, it has nevei in these months 
been known If) pass beyond its thannel, uhuh is both 
very unde, and deep. 

'fhe P.rohmopulro in this district, is nowhere fordable 
at any seasem ; but its navigation is not very easy In the 
r,uny season its current is i eiiiark.ihly strong, .uul below 
jiliuhri IS rather teni])estuous, while the wilds above that 
jjiace reiidci the tracking by ropes difficult In the dry 
season the vast inmilier of sands render the navigation 
exceedingly tedious, and a great many trunks of trees, 
iiiilf hmoed in its channel, oicasions stmie danger. At 
(io>rdi)ara it is the most [jlacid water that 1 ha\e ever 
seen, ami during the six months that I resided there. I 
d.d not al>ove tv\(> or tlitee times see its airf.'ue rulfle.d 
h> wind; aiifl even in very strung s(pialls not a single vyaye 
rt.se so high as to hri ak. Except hoyvever its magiiiricent 
M/e, and the grand siomry of iis hank, it is a disgust im’ 
ii\aT. Its water is llu* dirtiest, that J h.i\e ever seen; 
and in the Hoods is almost entirely coveted yv ilh a siaini 
of (liisky foam iiilennixed vMlh logs of wood, vast lloals 
of rc'-ds, and all manlier of df-ad bodies, (•^pe(Ially tlaise 
of deer and f»\en, which are almost as offeiisive as the 
hall hiirncfl carcasses on the hanks of the (ianges 

'J'Ik islands of the 1 •rohmoimtro and its low hanks are 
uncle rgf ling constant changes. Wherever its current is 
direc’led against their saiid> sidc-s, they ari- uiidc-rmined, 
ancl swejit away, hut ns the* force of the current is always 
eonruied t(j a small portion of the channel, the sand thus 
earned away is deiiosited the moment it haiipeiis to 
escaiie out of the most rapul jiarts of the’ stream, and 
the deposition increases rapidly, whenever from the aecu- 
mulalion of sand the stream is more cnmiiletely diverted 
to other parts. The sand is often so rapidly deposited, 
that it rises almost to a level with the inundation, and in 
such cases must always continue barren In general how- 
ever, when the water over a new formed sand hecoiTi«*s 
entirely stagnant, the clay and earth, that aic suspended 
in the muddy stream, immediately suhside, hut this does 
not usually happen in the first year, at least the ciuantity 
of soil then deposited is usually small, and only enables 
tamarisks and reeds to take root, which they clo with 
astoni.shing vigour, and give some clegrec of stability to 
the new land. The cjiiantity of soil deposited in 3 or 4 
years is usually sufficient to render the soil fit for cultiva- 
tion, and brings it within a foot or two of the level of 
the floods. It is evident, that a deposition from the river 
can never raise it higher, although the dust collected by 
wind round bushes often raises some few spcjts a few 
inches above the high water-mark. The surface, however, 
of these islands and banks is by no means level ; but 
swells so that some parts are near the level of the water 
in the highest floods, while others are covered to a depth 
of 20 feet; nor can this occasion wonder, if we consider 
the irregular manner in which the deposition must take 
place, owing to differences in the stillness of various 
part.s of the water. Subsequent fluod.s, if continiu*d for 


ages, would no doubt linng tlie whole lo :i kvel, by gra- 
dually cleiKJsiting nuieh imid, where the clc*plli ol water 
W'as great, ancl none where* tlie e.irth hacl arisen to the 
level of the high-water mail., hut time is nowhere per- 
haps allowed lor such lefliou> opi’ratioiis, and thcTe are 
probably \ery few spots in tins innndaii’d p.irls, that have 
lontimied for a century witluuit having been sweiit away. 
These de])t)silii)us iii the common dialect of Hc*iigal, 
when they are ot a small si/e, and do nut adiirl of cultiva- 
tion. are called c'/mm. hut when they aie large, and 
esiieciallv whc'ii they are coycred willi sod so as to he 
fit lor cultivation. lhe\ arc called (. /m; In the* [iroper 
dialect of Kamriip, these cnltivahle lands are c.illec) 
Changpocjr. 

'I'lie lii ohnioiiulto, after ic. idling tin Ironlier of the 
(^nnpanv's territory, ten upwards ol JU miles has the 

kingdom ol A.sam on its iiorlluiii h.ink, whde the 
southeni lorins pari (»! I’.niish indi.i, and part 
ot the islaiuls hc’l'iiig to the c»ne power, .md pot to tlie 
either. Ill this space J li.ive hide |o obsc-iee. 'J'he 

apjic aiaiK e ol vdlow (diti s on the soiilli side of 
the i iv r at ( C‘< unmet imtali .did liannal: 1\ ) lvainaii)ola 
and Ihilioli nunlioiifd by M.ijoi ionnell, ei ms tiovv 
little riniaikable, oi indeed disiiiMMii li.iMi horn the 

coniiiuin high abiiiiil bank oi all oilier iiviis. Above 
('foy.dpaia, on the* ‘-.ime’ side, .ill tin. low lainl bi'lwc’eii 

tin’ bills and rmr ( r.e-ni’.il alli^ map. I.'A, sine'c* 

M.ijor l\emu*ll mack bis sm\ey, lia ^ Ikcii ‘'t'liaraled 

from the conliiient by ti ebamud. .ml now comasls 

c Inelly of ('boras and island*., and tlu- Iviislnnyi river 
( Keeslny K’ ) now eiileis llu’ 1 h olimopi il r o im.nc'(l’ate ly 
below Ihbi Iki.ngli (Ihby poiiila k’ >, wink lln* pi m- 
(ipal channel oi the ii vci i ome • b' I w i e n the s.mds 
l.iid clown by M.ipir K’e ina II .i , b' Iimhi f w .dp.ir.i, 

and the rm’ns of lli<’ ali.iee'iit low kind,. 

Immc'dialc ly below ( io\ .'(Ip.iT a. the !..mds laid down as 
Cell the opp'M.le side ol the M\er, lane’ been loieed to 
llu* scaiil), and li.ivc’ lonned bctwec’ii die* town and liver 
an c'lc'iisiye t'boi. now i»a:'dy (iiltiyand, and Ihi* ciir- 
rc ‘111 IS ne>w waslnnw, a*', ay ibe opiiosiie’ pait ol Asain 
when it has opeiu'd a new passage' lot die Manas, ancl 
III the ciry sc-asoii tli<‘ old <>ne coniiguoii^ to y'odighojia, 
fjiighigojia 1\ } IS *liiil. as lias been nniiiioiKd 

I'rcmi tliene’e to neai K’anggamati I bad no opportunity 
of cjbserving the river, Init 1 iiiuk i stood, tlial the long 
channel ein ils soiitlie in h.ml^ opp ,sitt to llic hills c:dl- 
ecl i)hir ancl i )iidl.iiniar, (I)eheer and 1 )ooclkoar R) 
still remains; as do also the Ihiee i''l.mds hetw'cen 
Ram’gamati and iJliiibii ( U'.insvamatty and JlnharyeU), 
only that the Jmnamary creek of M.ijor K’ennell has 
ciiminishc'el greatly m si/e, and tlie r lands seem tc> he 
more cultivated than iii his time, immediately below 
the month cjt the long ehannc’I, which I liavc lately 
mentioned, the left hank has recc’ueel loifit additions, and 
of course the right has .sufTered con (>spf aiding losses. 
I shall first mention the accessions of tlie leit. These 
accessions are .still siirroiindc'd by chanm-ls, winch when 
small ami dry, exe-epl dnring the Hoods, .tre usually 
called Songta. lUit, if lliese rh.mncls cout.i'ii a stream 
throughout the year, the vulgar ot I’.cngal call them 
Ilaiigra In the sacred language, natiuallv less cojiious 
than the* Ijengalese m a nouiein. latiire ol this kind, both 
are called Sort. 

Beginning, immediately IrIow the- situation of 
Rosotandy in Major KenneH's map. we have a chor 
occupied bv a small collecti«)n of farnn called Bhang- 
goruriari. 'I'his is sc’jiaratcil from a larger chor by a 
channel called Songta Khaoya, which at all seasons 
contains a small slreain. On the other .side this chor 
is hounded by a larger cliainiel called the Pagla. It 
contains three collections of farms, Bhakuyamari, 
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Baoshkata and Basarchor, part of which however is 
on a still larger chor, situated on the other side of the 
Pagla. A little below the Songta Khaoya is lost in the 
Pagla, and this channel is joined by a river from the 
interior called Kobya, which will hereafter be described. 
Where it now joins the Pagla, its channel is dry ; but 
soon after its name is recovered, passing out on the 
opposite side of the l^agla to join an old channel of 
the Jijiram, a river that will be hereafter descrilied. 
The old Jijiram soon after sends a branch to the 
lirohnioputro, whicli is named Songta Khaoya, and to- 
gether with the jijiram Koliya and Pagla encircles a 
large chor, on which, as before-mentioned, is situated 
a part of the c:ollecti(in of farms called Hasar chor, 
together with Pochar chor, Madarer chor, and Chandar 
chor, which, when Major Rennell made his survey, 
was far to the south-west on the opposite side of the 
Brohmoputro. 

A new channel called Hangskatarsongta, which now 
conveys the water of the Koliya into the Pagla, together 
with the old channel and the I*agla include a small 
chor not inhabited, fiut viulciilly disputed between the 
neighbouring landholders. 

South from thence an old channel of the Jijiram, 
its present channel and the Pagla include a chor, that 
is well occupietl , and when Major Kennell made his 

survey, seems to have been on the banks of the Urohmo- 
putro, being apparently the grove of trees represented 
north-east from Rajabella, on what he calls the Monec 
creek Now, however, two very large chors intervene 
between it and the Jirohmoiuitro. 

'J'he first is bounded on the cast by the present channel 
of the Jijiram, which occupies nearly the situation of 
Major Itennell's Monci*; on the north and east by a 
channel, which is called the old (Hiiri) Jijiram; for 
in the short period, siiue Major Pennell surveyed 

the country, we have not only the formation of a 
river calh-d the Jijiram, but here is one (haiinel, and 
we shall sfK»n find another that have au|iiired the 
name of old. 'Phis old, and the present Jijiram unit- 
ing form the southern boundary of the chor, which 
is intersected hy an old branch of another old Jijiram 
called the dry Rhyartola On this ehor are se.veral 
eolleclions of farms, among which is Kajahola, in 
which we trace the Rajaljella of Major Rennell. 'J'his 
is on the east hank of the old Jijiram, which must 
therefore he the Monee creek. 

IR'yond the old Jijiram, and Ix'tween it and the 
Hrohmoinitro, is another chor atiounded on the north 
hy a channel eoiiiiecting the two rivers, and called 
Songta Khaoya; and on the south hy the present 
Jijiram. This chor is still inhabited, hut the Brohmo- 
putro has begun to return upon it. North from that 
Songta Khaoya, and Ixninded on the other sides hy 
the lirohmoputro and I*agla. is a very large chor, and 
among its hamlets we trace the liarabanga of Major 
Rennell in the Berabliangga of the present day, and 

the origin of the name Monec creek may he di.scovercd 
in the village Monirchor. Both villages have moved 
far north, the inhabitants of the.se regions having 
no fixed abode. Indeed the low'cr part of the Monee 
creek has been swept a wav, and the Brohmoputro now 
approaches wdthin less than two miles of Singgirnari, 
which is situated at the north end of the southern- 
most of the hills, which .seem to have been called 
Rajabclla to Major Rennell. from his having viewed 
them over that village, when he asked their name. 

South from the old Jijiram before mentioned, east 
from the present Jijiram. and west from another 
channel called also the old Jijiram, is another large 


chor, bounded on the south by the ’unction of the 
last mentioned old Jijiram and the present channel 
of this river. This chor also is divided into two 

portions by a branch of the Jijiram called Khjrartola, 
which here contains much water. This was a fine 
country until the late disputes of its proprietor with 
the (Jaros, since which it has been nearly deserted. 

Such are the encroachments and concessions, which 
the Brohmoputro has made on its left bank in passing 
through this district ; for Singgirnari is now on the 

boundary of Moymonsing. On the right the Bro- 

hmoputro proceeds almost straight west from. Dhubri, 
until it is joined by the Chhonnokosh, and has carried 
away many islands, chors, and villages. The Putyamonri 
of Major Rennell has Ix’en removed to the hank of 
the Chhonnokosh, seems now to stand nearly where 
Poonkur did then, and is within half-a-mile of the 
Brohmoputro. Below the mouth of the Chhonnokosh, 
again, the right bank of the Brohmoputro has been 
gaining, and the channels on that side have been 

diminishing, so that many of the chors and islands have 
united with the main, lint 1 had no opportunity of 
being able to trace the alterations in a particulaV man- 
ner. Near Chilmari, again the right bank begins to 
lo.se, at Bhowanigunj the b)ss is more considerable, 
and at present, as 1 have .said before, the river threatens 
to carry away all the vicinity of Dewangunj, and 
perhaps, to force its way through the Koiiayi into 
the heart of Nalor. On the left l>ank, of (“oursc, the 
river is here gaining ground, .several large chors 
have formed and add to a corner of the district that 
is situated on that side of the river, and which has not 
been separated, when all the adjacent lands of Kuri- 
gang W'crc lately annexed to the Moymonsing district. 

('oncerning the rivers which fall intf> the Brohmo- 
putro from the south or from l)okh>inknl. I shall 
now return to the frontier of Asani, and deserilie the 
rivers, which join the lirohmopiilro from the hills 

on its left hank. 

The Marki, which the Pandit says, should he pro- 
noueed Markori, is a small river that arises from the 

Garo hills towards the frontier of Asam. It Hows north 
Ihrough the whole breadth of the Comjiany’s terri- 
tory, and entering Asam, soon after joins the Dev’sila. 

The Dcv’.sila is a more eonsiderahlc. and a very 

beautiful little river like the 'I'rent at Newark. It 
arises from the east side of the highest of the GarA 
hills, that are seen from the plain, and loaded canoes 
can at all seasons pass up almost to the foot of the 

mountains. Near this is Chamagang, a place where 
some trade is carried on with the (iaros. This river 
is called Dev’.^ila. anrl passes into Asam, where, after 
receiving the Marki, it runs a considerable way 
parallel to the frontier. During this course, it re- 
ceives from the Comiiany’s territory a small dirty .stream 
called Juriya or Jholjhola. On coming within a few 
miles of the Brohmn]>utro, it joins a river of Asam 
named the Kailasi, which is alleged to have formerly 
been the boundary, as Major Rennell seems to have 
.supposed; hut now no part of the Kailasi passes 
through any territory that is subject to the Company. 
This encroachment of the Asamc.se is said to have 
happened sometime lietwcen the years 1770 and 1780, 
when six small districts (Mauzas) were taken by 
force from the Vijni Raja, then only, 1 believe, tri- 
butary to the Company. 

Immediately before entering the Brohmoputro, the 
Kailasi receive.s another less considerable river, named 
Kornayi, which arising from the west side of the 
.same great mountain, that gives rise to the Dev’sila, 
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has on its bank a place of trade named Raumari: and 
runs north until it passes all the hills, when it separates 
into various branches, and forms a diminutive delta 
in the . low banks of the Hrohmoputro. Its eastern 
branch preserves the name; and, after enclosing a con- 
siderable piece of land by a branch called Jibarangga. 
falls into the Kailasi. The western boundary of this 
delta is called Gcruya, which runs north-west until 
it reaches within about a mile of the Hrohmoputro, 
when it separates into two. One branch runs cast, 
forming an island by means of a channel called the 
Kusarvarirdangra, and then joins the Kailasi, where 
that rivet receives the Kornayi. The other branch of 
the Geniya runs west, and joins the Phulnayi near 
its month. The Gcruya, near where it separates from 
the Kornayi, receives from a large marsh on the 
frontier a channel called Odlar, which seems to have 
been an old course of the Kornayi. 

7'hc Phnlnayi is a still smaller river than the Kornayi, 
and runs north and west to join the Hrohmoputro, 
which it docs by a di-ep and wide passage, very diffi- 
cult to cross with cattle, as its liotlom is a soft mud 
Oi* its vipper part is Ronggojuli, a mart for trading 
with the Caros. 

Next is a somewhat more considerable river, which 
arises from the Garo mountains with four heads, the 
Rongronga, the Chungebiya, the Cbipna, and the 
Kochudboya. Thi-se uniting form the Habiri, which 
joins the Hrohmoputro at Hohoti (Haahati R.) and 
in the rainy season admits of the transportatkm of 
goods in canoes It communicates with large old 
channels, which extend a considerable way west, 
parallel to the Hrohmoputro. 

The Diidnayi contains a turbid stream, but deeper 
than any hitherto mentioned in these parts, as at all 
seasons of the year canoes can ascend to a jdace tailed 
Diiepa. which is among the (rare mountains, and it 
li.is on its bank a place named Damra, where the 
Garos export and imiiort some goods. Soon after 
leaving the mountains it receives another turbid stream 
called the C'hila, and it runs almost straight north to 
join the Krishnayi, near where that river falls into 
the l»rohmoputro. 

The Krishnayi comes from a deep recess in the Garn 
mountains, has a pretty large ‘stream, which at all 
‘’cav-ons of the year is navigable for loaded canoes. 
In jiroceeding north it receives the Krodong, a little 
streairi from the west, immediately below which is 111*3, 
one of the chief marts for dealing with Garos. South 
from this it receives from the cast another small river 
named the Kirang. It then passes ITaworaghat, once 
the chief place of the vicinity, and which still retains 
a little trade. It then runs a considerable way nearly 
east, joins with the Dudnayi, and immediately after 
falls into the Hrohmoputro, a little helow IHhipaingti. 

The Jijiram, hy far the mo.st considerable river of 
these parts, which the then imjicnetrahlc nature of the 
country prevented Major Rcnnell from observing, hut 
which I was able to trace, partly from the country 
having become somewhat clearer, and partly iierhaps 
from my suite lieing more adapted for overcoming 
difficulties. 'J'hc Jijiram comes from the soiith-cnd of 
the lofty Chorchachu, which forms the north-western 
extremity of the Garo mountains. It is there a pretty 
considerable river, and its source is said to he at a 
great distance towards the ra.st; hut this is doubtful, 
the Garos bein^ reserved, and the Bengalese rarely 
venturing to visit the country. The Jijiram I’nters the 
low country in a waste rclinfjuishcd to elephants; hut 
soon flows into a beautiful valley in which is situated 


Nivari, one of the chief marts of the Garo trade. At 
all seasons loaded canoes can reach thus far. At 
Nivari the Jijiram receives a fine clear stream, the 

Islanii named after a Moslem saint. It rises from 
the hills above lira, and passes through a richly culti- 
vated valley which in Iieaiity equal the finest of 
AJalabar. The jijiram then passes through a wide low 
valley above 14 miles in length ; hut the river winds 
exceedingly. About the middle of the valley is Magur- 
ineri another Garo mart, above wliieli the Jijiram 

receives from the south-west a rivulet named the 

Rongkhati. Near the lower end of the valley the 
Jijiram divides into twai branches. In llic dry season 

that which goes towartls the soiiih-west lor some way, 
contains no water; hut liaving been the original chan- 
nel of the river, it retains the name, and in the rainy 

season loaded canoes can pass through to Siuggimari. 

1 shall now however jiroceed to destnhe the eastern 
liranch, hy which in the dry season the wdiolc water 
of the river p^isses, and winch is named Ik)ll)oli. Soon 
after separating from the dry Jijiram, this channel 

enters Urpoterdola a very large marsh, and turning 

cast joins a very small rivulet named the Jhiniri, which 
however, gives its name to the united stream, the 
Hollioli being in all iirt»hal)ility of a very recent date. 
The Jliiniri rises from the south end of the Jira hills, 
and inns south, until it receives the Holholi It then 
is enlargt'd liy the draining of the marsli, through 

which it passes to the east, and joins the Hnjhmopiitro 
about six miles afiove Goyaljiara. When Major 

Rennell made his survey, it would ai'pear. that a large 
extent of low land hounded the Hrohmoputro in this 

jiart, ami hroiiglif the united streams of the Krishnayi 
and Jhiniri ilose to Goyalpara ; hut now the two streams 
enter the great river alioiit three miles from each other, 
and do not aiijiroach the town. 

J'ho oiIkt branch of ihi' Jijiram, which retains the 
name, after liaving continued some way as a dry channel, 
jiasses l>ctvvei*n two lulls Agriya and Haglijhora ; hut, 

Ijcfore entering the pass.ige, reeinves some drainings 
from the large* inarsli eallecl Urjioterdol, and acquires 
a little stream, winch it gradiiallv increased hy numerous 
rills that fall Irom tlie inoiinlains, among wineli it 
jiasses feir about ii miles, lliroiigli a most beautiful 
valley. J'lie most coiisiderahle of these rivulets are the 
'J'isoniiKHU', Horojlifira mikI Dailong, and aflerwanls it 
winds iliroiigli the innndaled loiintry; but in general at 
no gieat distance frj)m the lulls, until it reaches the 
Hrohmoinitio soon after having wa.sheel the* rocks of 
Sniggiinari, wliicdi are the only staple jiart in this long 
course of heiweeii 3(J and 40 miles. Its channel of course 
is cf>nstanlly undergoing ilianges, both from the action 
of its own water, and from that of the HroliinoiMitro. 
Afost of lliese have already been detailed, 1 shall tliere- 
fon* at ])resi*nt confine myself in mentioning the rivers, 
which it receives from the hills. 

The first of these is the Dlierchi, which jiasses west 
from Ilatogong, at present the iliief place of Miehpara. 
About IJ miles below its entran(*e into the low eraintry, 
the Jijiram has incriascd v(‘ry nuuli in size, and at 
Chalitavan, a (iaro mart on its hanks, boats of 2(X) mana 
hiirtlicn frequent it at all seasons. 

Some way below Chalitavari, a very considerable 
river eoities from the desert iii several hranehes, named 
f)iHgor, Ojaiiggor, Ghangoya, Kiiknrkata and Dlior- 
dhora, which wiinl alioiit and intersect eaeli other in a 
manner that I coiikl not exactly corniirehend, in passing 
through a country w'here the reeds often intercepted my 
view although I rode on an elejihatit Of these branches 
the rjjanggor is the most considerable. Among them 
are sitnatcfl the original seat of the Meehpara family, 
and Silapani a Garo mart. Opposite to where the Jiji- 
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rani rercivfs the Ojanggor is another Garo mart named 
Singgadiihi. 

A few miles below Singgadubi, a river named Ronggai 
enters the left side of the Jijiram, and has on its side 
a (jaro mart Ranggalkhata, to which boats can ascend 
at all season. A little below this the channel of the 
Jijiram has twice sbifteil its ctnirse, as formerly men- 
tioned. On the iiresenl channel are Tcltari and Raja- 
bola, two (iaro marts. A little above Singgimari hill 
it rei'eivi'S the Kolongki, a eon.sulerable river which 
.siparales Kaliimalupara of this district from Koroyivavi, 
i.ow annoed to Moymonsing. A very little below the 
month of the Koloiigki the Jijiram ree(‘ives a small 
(reek, the (ihoramara, wliieh for some way also separates 
the district from Moymonsing, and then it enters the 
jirohmoputro hv two months 

Qoneral remarks — J'he numerous gra<liial changes, 
thaf are loiistahlly taking place in the rivers of the 
district, arc attended with much inconvenience. One 
fxThon’s fintpcrty being eairied away, and another’s en- 
larged, while the lax of both continues the same; the 
one hreonies unable to pay what the government demands, 
and the other is siHldenly enriched, and acvinires habits 
fjf exjiense, wliith on the ne,\:l change of the rivers he 
is unable to lelinquish. No one ihiiiks of raising build- 
ings of a (lurahle nature on so prccari«)us a foiindnlioii ; 
so that the wealthy have lilth- ronilort in their dwellings, 
*.nd the country is rlestitute of ornament. Still however 
the people in these changes sustain no vi«.lent injury. 
A villap,e of Hengal is leniovcd four <ir five urles with 
very little incoiiveiiit-iK e iu(lee<l. and such a (Mi.nigc of 
place may h<* coiisidi red as tinlhiiig nif)re than an usual 
(.'isiially, such as an iiKainveiiiiMit shower which produces 
on the people on efTed of eonse(|ueu(’0 : for even in 
(oniuxni there an very f«'w houses, that last three 
V(‘ars, partly from tlu’ slielitness of the niatetials, and 
jiartly from the fre(|iienc> of fires. 

It is only when very sudden changes take idace th.at 
great evils arise, and none such has liappenefl since the 
year <d the Hcngal era llhj, or for 21) years lu’fore this 
year 'I'he change which then tocjk place in the 

'J'ista, owing to a great storm, was accompanied with 
a ddnge, hv which one half of both pi'ojile and- cattle 
were sweril from the whole of the country near the 
new S()nice. which the river a.ssunied 'J'he means, that 
J fiave proposed in the accriput of Dinajpoor, for pre- 
venting sudden changes in the course of rivers, can 
only, it is evident, Irive a cuiisiderahle effect on th<»se of 
a moderate si/e; and to prevent the chaTiges. which take 
Iilace on bodies of immense iiower as the Jirohmoputro 
or Tista, niav he coiisiden-d as far hcyoiifl the effects 
of human industry. 

Lakes and Marshes — Tn this district there are several 
bodies of water, that are entitled to the appellation of 
lakes, although thev are not so clearlv disinguished from 
marshes as the more beautiful lakes of the northern 
regions of ICurope and America It may also be ob- 
served. that since the time of Major Rcnneirs survey 
they w’ould appear to have diminished both in number 
and size. Tn the numerous changes, that take place in 
the rivers of this district, many of these lakes have 
been drained : and by the natural deposition, that takes 
place from the waters of a muddy inundation, w^hen 
these reach a stagnant lake, it must gradually he filled; 
while the operation is assisted by the most vigorous 
vegetation of aquatic jilants, w’hich often form a crust, 
that is capable of supporting cattle, and gradually con- 
verts the lake to a marsh Indeed the same name (Bil) 
is by the natives given to both. 

7 'hc numerons changes, that happen in the courses of 
rivers, and the great size of those in this di.strict. have 


left very numerous pieces of water, which in the language 
of the natives are called Jhils; and in this district which 
is moisler than Dinaji)oor, and seems to contain more 
numerous springs, these channels arc in man^ places 
filled with water throughout the year, and often resemble 
small lakes, some of wdiich arc very beautiful. They 
11(1 doubt arc gradually obliterated; l)ut where there 
are many springs this process seems to advance slowly; 
and when in the course of the process, the water of the 
springs In^gins to he confined, and exceeds the quantity 
that can l>e evaporated from a small surface, it again 
assumes the appearance of a stream, which forces a way 
to the nearest river. 

Air and Weather — Although the air and weather 
of this district must have a .strong general resemblance 
to tho.s( which in the adjacent district of Dinajpoor, 
that occupies nearly the .same parallels of latitude; yet 
the greater proximity to the mountains has a consider- 
able effect, especially in comparing the eastern parts of 
this district with the western jiarts of Dinajpoor. 

The first and most essmtial difference as most 
affecting the productions of the two countries .is, that 
the springs of iioiiggoiioor an* inoister and earlier than 
those of Dinajiioor In both of the seasons, that T have 
passed in the country, there has been a great deal of rain 
in the end of March, in April, and in the beginning 
of May. not in short irregular scjualls from the north- 
west, although these (Kcasioiially hajipen, hut in very 
heavy show'ers, olten without wind, and more fre- 
(luently with modi rate winds from the cast. Hail 
seems less common, although 1 oliserved fine very heavy 
shower. The dew's also .’onlinue throughout the spring, 
and indeed at all seasons when there is no rain. Neither 
are the heals of s)iring so scorching and parching in 
tins district as towards the west. Isven in ils western 
parts, w'hat are ('ailed the hot winds seldom continue 
more than 8 or U) (la> s in the year, and in the eastern 
paits are so little known, th;it the natives could not 
lomprehend what may Calcutta pcsiple meant, wheti they 
described these ojijirf’ssive gales 7'he heats of May 
are temiiered by the eastern winds, especially towards 
the frontier of Asam; arid at (ioyalpara the iherino- 
nieter during that month was often so low as 70° and 
never rose above 80' From the beginning of June 
until the end ot October the sensation of heat was 
great; hut this was owing to the calmness of the 
weather, for I never observed the thermometer higher 
than 84°. About the middle of October the nights 
tlicre became tolerable; hut the days continued hot until 
DeecMiiher. In that part of the country easterly winds 
prevail 10 months in the year; hut for four months after 
the middle of October they incline to the northward. 
Westerly winds prevail from about the middle of Feb- 
ruary, until the middle of April, when the east winds 
recommence, and refresh the earth with coolness and 
gentle showers; hut they often alternate with south- 
erly breezes. 

During the cold season fogs are exceedingly pre- 
valent at Goyalpara, and the natives pretend from their 
abundance to foretell the quantity of rain that will fall 
in the ensuing year; ht'.avy ff>gs arc followed by heavy 
rains, and on the contrary light fogs arc succeeded by 
scanty rains. 

In the western parts of the district the weather 
approximates nearer to that of Dinajpoor, or rather is 
in intermediate state between the weather of that place 
and that of Goyalpara. Mr. Gibson has had the good- 
ness to furnish me WM'th the observations which he 
made on this subject, while surgeon to the station, and 
which, as more certain and satisfactory, than the vague 
opinions of the natives, I have copied in the ai>iiendix. 
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although it is much to be regretted, that his observa- 
tions do not even complete one year, miieli less do they 
extend .to a length, which wtuild enable ns to draw 
(general averages, on which full dei>endencc could be 
placed. 

In the northwest part of the district, the cast winds 
prevail as much as at Goyalpara, and llie west winds 
arc common only for two months; but north winds aie 
rare, excej)! squalls accompanied by thunder and rain; 
and in the violence of the rainy season soiitiuily winds 
arc comoion. Tow^ards the frontier of Dinajpoor, in 
that part, the hot winds are stronger than in most parts 
uf the district: but towards the boundaries of Hlnitan 
and Gorkha they are not known; and if T understood 
the natives rigidly, they occasionally have lioar frost in 
winter. 

Bvartbfjiiakes arc very frequent. Some years indeed 
there are none, but iu others, as tln% year, (ISO.') here 
have Iieen three, or even more. They have always been 
slight, .so as to do no nianner of injury; and l>y the 
si^niile •natives of tlie eastern jiart of the district are 
considered, as a clear proof of the country being a 
favourite residence t>f the Cods; for it is supposed to 
be the heavy tread of these powerful beings, that occa- 
sions the motion of the earth. 

II 

GENERAL VIEW OF THE HISTORY OF 
RONGGOPOOR 

'f'be history of this district is perbaiis involved ii^ 
still greater obscurity than that of l)iuaii>(»or. Almost 
the w'bole of it is included in the ancient Hindu Iciri- 
tory of Kamrup, wbiidi extends east from the Korotoya, 
where it joimd the kingdom of Molsyo, to Dilckorbasini 
a river of Asam, wbith enters the I’.robmoputro a little 
to the east of the eastern Kaniakhya, w'hich is said 
to be 14 ilays journey by water above Jorbat, the pre- 
sent capital of that kinp.dom I liave not Ik'cii able to 
learn that the ancient Jlindus mention any kingdom as 
intervening lietvvccn Kamrup and China. 'I'liosc whom 
1 have consulted seem to think, that Kamrup is bounded 
on the cast by Chin’, by which, however, it must be 
observed, is iirobably meant the country lictwcen the 
fndian and Chinese eni])ires; for, as Abul Kazil justly 
observes, the Chinese empire is the Maha-Chin’ of the 
Hindus. He indeed calls Pegu the China of the Hin- 
diJ.s ; hut in this he is only to he consideTed as mention- 
ing for the whole, what was then the principal kingdom ; 
as now we might .say, that the cmiiire of Ava is the 
proper China of the Hindus; and in fact it now sepa- 
rates Kamrup from the Chinese empire nr Maha Chin.* 
On the north Kamrup extends to Kongjogiri, the 
frontier of Modro, the kingdom of Sailyo, wdiich com- 
prehends Bhotan. I have not however, been able to 
learn where this mountain is placed, and the Bholeas 
seem to have made large encroachments on the whole 
northern frontier of Kamrup. The southern boundary 
of Kamrup is where the I.akhya river separates from 
the Brohmoputro, and there it is bounded by the country 
called Bonggo. Kamrup, according to this description, 
includes a portion of Moymonsing (north part of 
Dacca R.) and of Snhotto (Silhet R.) together with 
Monipoor, Jaintiya, Kachhar, and A.sam. 

The earlie.st tradition concerning the history of 
Kamrup, is, that it was given by Krishno to Norok, 
the son of the earth (Pnthivi). The Norok. although 
an infidel (Osur), was for some time a favourite of 
the god, who appointed him guardian (Dwarpal) of 
the temple of Kamakhya (granter of pleasure), who 
naturally presided over the region of desire (Kamrup). 


This deity is by the Hindus considered as icmalc, and 
her temple situated near (iohati, the place whcie Norok 
resided, is still much Irequeiiticl. 

Kamrup is said to have l)een then divided into four 
Piths or portions, whiih mav naturally he expected 
to have appellations suitiihle to its name, and tutelary 
deity, 'riiey are acC‘ird'ngly called Kain Pith, Rotno 
Pith, Mom I’itli. an<l \'oiii Pitli, alliuling to desire, 
Iieauty, and some cireuinstances not umonuected with 
these ijuahties, whidi onr cu^ti'iiis do not admit to !>c 
mentioned w'lth the i)Iainiiess that is allow'cd in the 
saercil languages of the e.ist In fact th? country by 
the natives is considei i-d as the ju ini qcil scat of amor- 
ous delight, and gieat indulgence is lonsidi red as allwv- 
able. J liave not Ksinicd the boundaries of these 
divisions; l>nl am told, that Kotnopilh is the country 
now called \'ihar. 

Norok did nt)t lung uun’t ihc l.'ivour of Krishno. 
Being a grc.il oppressor, and a w'orsliii)|)cr of the rival 
god Sih, III w.is iml to de.itli. and was succeeded by his 
son Bhogodoilo. At tile tune of the v\ars, w'liich are 

.saad to liiive plaeid ^'iidlnslhir on the throne of India, 
this prime enga"i‘d in tlie gieat eonle.l on the losing 
side,, and followed the fcui lines of Hnryndhoii. There 
can he little donht. th.il this is the same person with 
the Bhiigrnl of Mr. ('il.idwin’s ti aiisl.ilioii of the Avia-n 
Akhery. “who came to the assislame of jirjoodhnn, 
and g.dlanllv fell in llu‘ war of the Mah.diahrut.’’ P.y 

Ahiil T'azil this prune i. said to h.i\e hi eii of the 
Klnelri Khyo|ri\o (‘aste, and lliis is siqipoited hv (he 

ofiliiioii (>1 tli(‘ Brahmair ; Iml liete ;i ('ons'ilcrahlc 
(lillKiilly oieiirs; for if is L'eiierallv allitvved, flirit Bhogo- 
dolto was the snn of Norok, who was not a Hindu 
We shall however soon see, that in Kamrup many 
other parsonages liave In en adopted into the princely 

rnie, whose claims to a Hindu dcsiamt are at best 
exceed mg.ly doubt fnl. 

In the great war, lilnm.odollo fed! hv the hands of 
Orjuu, brother of Yudluslithir, hut accord iig to the 
Aye<*n Akfiery 2d primes uf the same familv, (ontmued 
to govern after his death 'I'lic aulliority of this work 
is however diniinislicd hv its siqiposiiig that these 
princes governed the whole of lleiigal, whieh semns 
entirely withoni foiimla.l imi. It is however vt'ry likely, 
and is said itKleed to he meniioned in the I’urans, that 
for some time, the desceirlanis of Bhogoclotlo retained 
the governineiit of Kaniniji. 1 cannot indeed adopt the 
e!ironr»logy, which jilaces \'udhishlhir about 3200 years 
before tlie birth of (dirisj ; on the contrary, 1 am 
persuadeil, that this ininee lived consideraMy after the 
time of Alexamler; for in every part of India there 
remain traces of the family of ^'udhishthir, or of the 
lirinces who were his conlemtioraries, ami of many 
dynasties, ihnl have governed since his tune; lull all 
these later dynasties so far as I have learned, may he 
ascertained to he of a eoin]jaralively late tK-riod ; and 
making evirv jxjssihle allowance for the reigns of the 
families of Yudhislithir and of the dynasties that have 
.succeeded, \vv shall not hi* able to place the former 
much ))eyond the time of .Augustus I am happy to 
acknowledge, that I have deriveil this manner of reason- 
ing on the subject from a conversation with my worthy 
friend Major Mackensie of Madras, who has formed 
more accurate notions on Imlian history than any per- 
son whose opinions T know, not ions founded on a careful 
investigation of the remains of antiquity, and not on 
the fictions of Indian poets, who in the extravagance 
of invention exceed even the fertile genius of Greece. 

In the part of the Y igini Toiitro. which I have 
procured, and whieh is considered as the highest autho- 
rity concerning everything relating to Kamrup, the 
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raiulit (if thf mission says that tlierc is no nuntion (»f 
!»liog<Hloilo. hut that llic R(kI Sih projihocit's that aflct 
thf mfidt’l Norok, and at the coinincnccment of the era 
of Laka, lliat is ahoiil the* end of tlic first century of 
oiir era, there would he Sudro-kings of Kaiiinip. The 
first kaja mentioned is Devyeswor, in whose time the 
worship of kameswori or Kamakhya, the knowledge 
of whicli had hitherto heen confined to tlic learned, 
would he piihlished (‘ven to the vulgar, and this would 
happen at the very he<j:inning of the era of Saka, or 
in the year of our era 76 This kaja is said to have 
been of the trihe called in the Sangskrita language 
Dhivor, which is usually apjilied to the Kaihortos of 
P.cngal ; hut may l>e douhted w'hether the prince helonged 
to that trihe, which is not one of Kanirup. 'J'he wor- 
shij) of the Ijnga according to the prophecy would hcgin 
in the Ihlh year of Saka Some indefinite lime after 
that period a krahman horn of the Koroloya river, and 
named Nagosongkor, would he king, aiifl extend the 
doctrine. Aflir him, hut at what interval is not men- 
tioned, would he a l\*aia nanu'd Jolpeswor, who would 
.still furllur encoiiraL'e ill it worship, and who would 
hiiild the eelehraled temiile of Jolpis. Very consider- 
able ruins are at no great distance from that place, as 
will he hereafter described; hut they are ascribed to a 
Prithu kaja, who may however have heen a pcrs<jn of 
the .same family. 

'I'his Prithu kaja, from the size of his cajiital, and 
the numerous works raised in the vicinity hy various 
dependents and connections of the court, must have 
governed a large extent of country, and for a considcr- 
alile period of time. Although he is in some iru'asnrc 
an (►hject of worship among the neighhouring Hindus, 
tlu'y have few traditions concerning the tdace from 
whence he came, nor at what iieruKl he lived; and I 
heard it only mentioned hy one old man. that he 
governed he fore the time of the dynristy, which will be 
next mentioned. 

As usual he is considered as having heen a very holy 
personage, who was so mueh afraid of having his purity 
sullied, that, on the appiiroach of an abominable tribe 
of imiMire feeders named Kicliok, he threw hhnself into 
a tank, and was followed hy all his gliards, sa that 
the town was given up to plunder and the family ceased 
to reign. .At present the Kiehok arc a kind of gipsies 
that are thinly scattered in the northern parts of India, 
and live hy .snaring gairie, telling fortunes, and it is 
usually supposed hy stealing. 

It would not apiiear that during 'the dynasty of Adisuf 
any part of this district was comprehended in the Hindu 
kingdom of Bengal, (hi the contrary aliout that time 
nr not long after, the western parts of this country as 
far as the Brohmoputro, seem to have been subject to 
a family of princes, the first of whom, that has left 
any traces, was Dhormo Pal. Whether or not from 
his time wc may suppose that he was one of the Pal 
family which preceded the dynasty of Adisiir, who in 
the wreck of his family may have saved a portion, I 
shall not venture to determine. From the works that 
are attributed to Dhonno Pal, he would appear to have 
been a person of some tiower ; and even the works 
attributed to relations and dependents of his family 
possess some degree of magnitude. He is said to have 
had a brother named Manikeliondro, who seems to have 
died early, and to have left the management of his son 
and estate to his wife Moynaw^iti. This lady makes 
a consi>iciious figure in the traditions of the natives, 
and is said to have killed Dhormo Pal in an engagement 
near the hanks of the Tista ; at least the Raja dis- 
ap])eared during the battle of his troops and those of 
his sister-in-law. Moynawoti’s son. Gopichondro, suc- 
ceeded his uncle, and seems to have left the management 


of his affairs to his mother, and for some time to have 
indulged himself in the luxury of 100 wives, among 
yvhoni the two most celebrated for beauty and rank 
were lludna and Pudiia one of whom, if not both, was 
daughter of a person of eonsiderahlc rank named 
IIori.selKjiidro. When Gopichondro had grown up, and 
pnihahly when he had heen .satiated with the pleasure 
which women bestow, he wished to interfere in business. 
His mother had then art to persuade him to dedicate 
his life to religion; and having ])laced him under the 
tuition of her spiritual guide (Guru) llaripa, a reli- 
gious mendicant (Yogi) oj remarkable sanctity, this 
pnnee changed from voluptuousness to superstition, 
adopted the same manner of life with his instructor, and 
IS supposed to he now wandering in the forests. The 
people of Karnruj) are still frequently entertained hy 
the songs of itinerant hards of the low caste called 
Yogi, who riqieat the ]>nem called Sihergit, which gives 
an account of (“lOiMchondro, of his pious resignation of 
flower, and of the lamentations of his hundred wives, 
who hy no means ayifirovcd of his change of life. This 
song is in the vulgar language, and its repetition occu- 
pies four or five Hindu hours for two days. • 

As the father is praised hy the Hindus for his piety, 
his son Hovoehondro, or Bhovochondro, as his name 
is here more usually proiiounccxl, is given as an example 
of stupidity, who with his minister Govochondro did 
nothing like othiT fieoide, and turned night into day, 
and day into night. Afany examples of their stupidity 
are related to serve as amusement to the youth of Bengal ; 
hut the kaja seems to have lived in considerable 
splendor, and without fear, while the works of his 
relation Lora, and of his tributary TBnna show, that 
hi.s dependents had considerable power, and did not re- 
quire fortresses to t'liahlc them to live in security. 
After the death of Bhin’ochondro there came a Pala 
Raja of the .same ffnnily, who is said to have been 
destroyed by a dynasty, that I shall have next occasion 
to mentitm ; although it i.s more probable that a period 
of anarchy intervened. 

The princes of the dynasty of Dhormo Pal are sup- 
posed to have been Khyotrios, yet this seems doubtful. 
The lady Moynawoti had not a Brahman for a sfiiritual 
guide; hut this imfiortant ofijee was held hy a Yogi, 
that is a Suilro dedicated to a religious life; and there 
is great reason to lielievc, that the Yogis, who repeat 
the songs, arc descendants of this kind of priesthood, 
who were degraded by Songkor Acharyo, and who 
reject the Brahmans as spiritual guides, although in 
order to procure a miserable existence they have 
now hotaken themselves to weaving, burning lime, and 
other low emjiloymcnt.s. In the south of India they 
collect and vend dings, and pretend to practise physic, 
but are equally ohstinalc in rejecting the instruction of 
the sacred order. 

With regard to the next dynasty there is greater 
certainty, although as usual the chronology is attended 
wih many difficulties. According to tradition there was 
a Brahmain, whose name is unknown; but who had a 
servant that tended his cattle, no one knows where. 
According to .some this servant was an infidel (O.sur), 
most probably from the mountains of Tripura; but 
concerning this, different persons are not exactly 
agreed; and some allege, that it was his mother who 
was of the impure race, and that she bore her son 
while in the service of the Brahman. Many com- 
plaints were lodged again.sl this fellow; and his master 
one day was desired to view him asleep, while his 
cattle were permitted to destroy the crops of the neigh- 
bours. The Brahman was advancing with a determi- 
nation to bestow the merited punishment, when he 
observed the lines on the naked feet of his servant, 
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and immediately, by his profound skill in the most 
noble science of Samudrik Jyotish, knew thi*t tlu- 
sleeper would become a i)rince. On thi , disc jverv the 
Bratinian paid him all due respect, rendered it unneces- 
sary for him to perform any low ofticc, aiul showed 
him still more kindness by disclosing: the certainty of 
his future greatness; for the servant in relurn pro- 
mised, that, when he l)ecame a prince, the I5rahmati 
should lx* his chief minister (I’atro). Aecordnuly 
some time afterwards it is not known how he lieeame 
king, and is said to have destroyed Pala the successor 
of Hovoehondro This however, as 1 have before 
obscTAsed, is rather duohtful, and Kamrup in the in- 
terval had i)rol)ahly fallen into a state of anarchy 
favourable for an upstart ; and was overrun by various 
rude tribes, Koch, Mech, Garo, Kacehari, Rahha, Ha- 
jong, Tripura. Bhot, and ISepcha. who neither spoke the 
language of Ijcngal, nor harl adopted the religion of 
the Ilrahmans, although numerous fugitives had taken 
refuge from the violence of Sultan Jalaludin. as men- 
tioned in my account of Dinajpoor, and liad diffused 
some degree of instruction i)r at least had preserved 
the little improvement that had been made in former 

dynasties. 

Tlic new Raja seems to have been much guided by 

his minister the Brahman, assumed a Hindu title, 

Nilodhf)wj. and placed himself under the tuition of the 
sacred order. For this purpose a colony of Pirahmans 
were introduced from Maithilo, and from thence we 

may perhaps infer the country of the minister. There 
is no trace of an earlier colony of Brahmans in Kamrup 
than this from Maithilo, and the great merits of the 
Prince were rewarded by elevating his tribe called Khyen 
to the dignity of pure Hindus. It is indeed contended 
by the Rajbongsis, that Nilodhwoj was of their caste, 
ami that the Khyen were only his servants begotten by 
Rajbongsis on prostitutes of the Khyiriyo tribe; but it 
seems highly improbable that the Raja would procure 
the dignity of pure birth for the illegitimate offspring 
of his servants, while his own family remained in the 
iminirc tribe of Rajliongsi, the origin of which seems 
to me of a later date The Raja having settled his 
government, built a city called Komatapoor, and he and 
his successors took the title of Komoleswor, or Lords 
of Koniota, whilr the litlli Knnioteswari, or ladv 
of Komota. was bestowed on the family deity, a female 
spirit as usual delighting in Mood. 

As each Raja of this family claimed his right to 
govern on the authority of some miracle, it was dis- 
covered l>y t^hokrodhwoj, the second prince, that 
Bhogodotto had received from Sih an amulet (KoIh)!), 
which rendered him inviiliierahlc, and which he usually 
wore on his arm In the hurry of preparation for battle 
this amulet had been left behind on the day. when 
Bhogodotto was killed, and lay concealed near Hostina- 
pnor, until the time of Chnkrodhwoj, when this prince 
was informed in a dream how the amulet might he 
found, and that it was to he worshipped as represent- 
ing Komoteswori, as it is to this day. 

During this dynasty the office of chief minister 
CPatro) seems to have been hereditary, as w’el! as the 
regal dignity, and the Brahman and his descemlcnts 
occupied a fortress contiguous to the walls of the 

city ; but the government docs not seem to have been 

very scenre, as not only the royal palace ancl the resi- 
dence of the minister., hut .several housc.s of inferior 

personages .seem to have l>cen fortified, although si- 
tuated within the immense works by which the city 

was surrounded. 

Chokrodhwoj was succeeded by Nilamhor, the third 
and la.st prince of the family. TIis dominions are 
said to have extended over the greater part of Kamrup, 


and included part of Motsyo; for the fort at Ghora- 
ghat Ls .said to have been one of his erecting. Numer- 
ous public works, especially magnificent roads, are 
allnlniteil to this prince, who from thence seems to 
liave gtiverned his country with attention; but the 
cireniiislances related concerning his overthrow arc 
accompanied with traits of the most savage harliarity. 

Whether from a nalural snspieiousness of temper, 

• •r ironi an uiu'Dinnuin accuracy of oh.serving such cir- 
cuinstaiices, the Raja on entering his womens’ apart- 
ments, one (lay, observed traces, w'hich convinced him, 
that a man had been there. He was immed'ately in- 
llamed wulh jeaIous\, and having scut jieople to watch, 
a youiu* I’rahm.in, son of Sochi Ibitro the prune mi- 
nister. was soon caught attempting to enter the royal 
apartments, and to dishonour his master He was 
t.ik(‘n Ix'fore the king, put privately to death, and 
part of In.s body was prepared for fninl His father, 
having been invited to a grand entertainmciit given 
by the king, eat of his son’s body ; for in K.unnip the 
Biahniaiis are alhnved great liberties in their diet. 

Alter he had satiated himself with this monstrous 

food, the king showed him his son’s head, and in- 

formed him of tile crime, and of what he had been 
eating, 'fhe minister is said to iiave acted with a 
presence of mind well suiter! for such an occasion. 
He said that his son had no doubt deserved any punish- 
ment : hut. as the king had made him eat such a horrid 
repast, that lie could no longer eontiniie in his siTvice, 
hut would mire from the world, and dedicate himself 
to the duties of a religious mendicant. By this stra- 
tagem he was allowed to retire, ancl having assumed 

the liahil of a Sonuyasi, immediately left Kamrup. 
llis first object now was to procure r* veuge, and he 
proceeded without delay to (iaiir, w'herc he laid before 
the Moslem king iiiionnatioTi, that was follow'cd by 
an attack on Nilamhor For sometime, however, the 
invasion, did not seem likely to terminate iim success, 
for after a siege of 12 years the Moslem had made no 
impression on the works of KomataiKior. ^Mthough 
the length of the siege is probably exceedingly exag- 
gerated bv tr.idition, its issu(‘ probably ef)ntiiiued long 
doubtful; for the invading army has evidently forti- 
fied Its cam)) with much care. The place is said to 
have Ix-en taken at length by stratagem, or rather by 
the most ahominahlc treachery. 'Phe Muhammedan 
(•(unmander informed the king by message, that having 
lost all liopes of taking the place, he was desirous of 
making peace, and of leaving the country on the most 
Iriendly terms This having been accepted, it was pro- 
posed, llial the ladies of the Moslem chiefs should pay 
their respeets to the (]iieen. 'Phis also was received as 
a mark of polite attention and a numlxir of covered 
litters were admitted into the w'omens’ aiiartments 
W'itliin the citadel In place of Moslem ladies these 
litters contained arms, and the hearers were soldiers, 
who, immediately on gaining admission, seized their 
weajions, and secured the person of the Raja, who was 
put into an iron cage, in order to afford amusement for 
the Sultan and iiojiulaee of fiaiir. On the way he con- 
trived to eseaiie, and lias ever since remained concealed. 

The Miihammedans of Ghoraghat attribute the destruc- 
tion of Nilamhor to tlu'ir favourite saint Ismael Gaji, 
of whom f have given an account in the report concern- 
ing DinajpiKir. By the Moslems of this district he is 
considered as the chief saints, and several places^ of 
worship arc erected to his memory, or over precious 
relies that belonged to his person. But this reverence 
has probably induced them to magnify the conquests of 
Ismael, who governed Ghoraghat in the reign of Nusrut 
Shah ; a prince whose reign commenced about the year 
of our era, 1523, which .seems to be somewhat too late 
for the destruction of Komotapoor. 
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In the manuscript account of BenKal. which I procured 
at Maldrh, it is said, that the Sultan Hoscyn, immediate 
predecessor of Niisriit, amciuered Kamrup, and killed its 
i;ing llarup Narayon, son of Malkonpyar, son of Sada 
Lukhymon, and 1 have no doubt, that these arc the same 
persons with the lliree princes of Komotapoor; for the 
Hindu Kajas have so many titles that one ixirson may 
choose to (all them by a name totally different from that 
which another jierson may choose to employ ; and the 
time of the events will not arlmit of our supposing, that 
a dynasty intervened between that destroyed by Hoseyn, 
and the one which now govenis the small portion of 
Kamrup, that retains some degree of indeiiendence. 

Ill the short account of A sain, pnhlished in the second 
volume (if the Asiatick Researches, which seems to me 
more aecuralc than the commentator is willing to admit, 
it is staled, that “Husevn Shah, a king of Hengal, 
undertook an cxpcflition against Asarn, in which he had 
at first considerahle success. The Raja retired to the 
mountains, and the son of the king was left with a large 
army to keep possession of the country. In the rainv 
s'-ison the Raja descended into the plains, and destroyed 
the whole invad ng army, who were all either killed or 
made prisoners (A.U. vol. 2, p. 180).” It was probably 
this rash expedition, which frustrated the conrjiie.st of 
Komotapoor, and rendered it necessary for the Moslems 
to retire, after a i»nssessinn of one or two years. Indeed 
the tradition of the Hindus state, that they made no 
stay at I'omotoiioor, hut retreated immediately with what 
booty they could procure. 1'his, however, seems improb- 
able, and I shall have occasion to .show, that within the 
walls of Komota, there are probable traces of the 
Moslems having hegun very considerahle works, which 
have been broken c»rf unfinished. It is thcref(me probable, 
that Nilanih .r was di'stroyed by Hoseyn Shah in person, 
and he began to reign about 40 years before the usurpa- 
tion of Sheer Shah, or about the year 14% of our era. 
The coiKiuesls therefore of Ismael Caji mu.st lie con- 
fined to the vicinity of Ghoraghat, and perhaps he did 
no more than retain the'^e small juirfitiis of the ron- 
(|uesis made by tlie Sultan lluseyn, wbiTi* be founded 
llic city named after Nusnif, tlie successor of that 
prince. 

The overthrow of NilamlKtr is looked upon hv the 
natives as a most unfortunate event. In the Yogini 
'I'ontro, it is told, that in the time of Norok, a most 
hol> person Vosishtho Muni went to the temple of 
Kamakhya, and was refused admittance by the infidel 
guardians As such persons, consciems of their worth, 
arc sometimes apt to he a great deal too irascible. 
N'osisbtbo prayed that the temple might be deprived of 
all dignity, which accordingly would have immediately 
happened, had not the goddes.s of love (Kamakhya) 
made a complaint to Sili, who although he could not 
entirely prevent the effects of the holy man's impre- 
cation (Sangpon); yet postponed the completion until 
the dcstniction of Komotapar; and he ordered that this 
degradation should continue only until the restoration 
of the Komoteswor, who, as I have said, is supposed to 
be still alive, and his return is anxiously and eagerly 
expected by the people of Kamrup, as some of the 
events, which are prophesied to precede the restora- 
tion, have already come to pass. On that happy occa- 
sion the goddess of delight will be restored to full 
gjory. and the four nations of usurpers, who now share 
Kamrup, will he extirtiated hy mutual slaughter. 
These nations are the PIov or Bhoteas, the Saumar or 
Asamesc, the Ku^7lch or Koch, who govern Vihar, and 
the Yovon or barbarians of the west, who, according 
to the excellent authority of the Yogini Tontro, arc 
descendants of Haihoyo and Taojongghol, two 
Khyotriyos, who, on account of cowardice, were de- 


graded and prohibited from eating pure food, and from 
following the doctrine of the Beds. 

Two brothers, named Chondon and Modon, after the 
overthrow of Nilamhor, established a short government 
of eight years, at a place called Morolavas, which now 
is under the government of Dev’ Raja, and is about 
30 miles north from Komotapoor. Their power was 
not only transient, hut seems to have extended to no 
great distance, and the parts of Kamrup, that were not 
retained by the Moslems, seem to have fallen again into 
anarchy under the chiefs of the rude tribes which I 
f(>rnicrly mentioned. Among these, hy far the most 
powerful were the Koch, who had a number of chiefs, 
at first independent, hut who gradually united under the 
authority of one of thcmselvea named Hajo. He seems 
to have luen a person of great vigour, and reduced 
under his government the whole of this district, except 
Ghoraghat, together with most of that portion of 
Asnia, which is included in the government of Ghohati 
or Kamrup He had no children, except two daughters, 
llira and Jira. 

Hira, before the rise of her family, had l)eon married 
to a certain lierya. who is said to have been of the** 
impure tribe called Mcch. Whether Jira was married 
or not is not known; hut she had a son named Sisu, 
while her sister bore a son named Visu. The former 
IS said to he ancestor of .several branches of the family 
that arc now subject to the Company ; but Visu suc- 
ceeded to the uhole power of his grandfather. As he 
was not contented with the instruction of the Kolitas, 
who seem to have been the original priesthood of his 
trilic, nor with the learning of the E^.rahmans of Maithilo, 
who had been formerly introduced, he procured some 
men f)f piety (Baifliks) from Srihotto, and gave them 
th(‘ title of Kamrupi P»rahmans, and these form the 
second colony of the .sacred order that lias settled in 
this cuunlry. 

To this era may probably he referred the composition, 
or, as the Ilindns would say, the publication of many, 
or most of the books called Tontros. which are stipposed 
to iiavc hreii communicated liy tlie God Sib to his wife 
Parhoti about 50(X) years ago. One of the most cele- 
brated of these compositions, the Yogini Tontro. I am 
indeed infornied, mentions the amours of Hira and the 
government of her son; nor is there any doubt that 
Kamru]) is usually considered as the grand source of 
this .system of magic, and the period between the time 
of Visu and of his great grand.son Porikhyit seems to 
have been the only period when the learning of the 
Brahmans nourished in that country. The doctrines 
contained in these works admit of many indulgences 
necessary for new converts, and to enable the Brahmans 
to share in the pica.snres of a most sensual people; and 
they inculcate chiefly the worship of the female spirits, 
that are appeased with blood, which was the original 
worship of the country, and which has now become very 
gcnerallv diffused among the Brahmans of Bengal, with 
whom these Tontros are in the highest request. 

It was now discovered that the Raja was not a son 
of the poor barbarian Herya; but that his mother, 
although bom a Koch, was not only of a celestial origin, 
but had l)Ocn the peculiar favourite of the God Sih, who 
had passed much time in amorous dalliance with the 
dam.sel, and was the actual father of the prince, who 
took the name of Vis wo Singho, and bestowed on the 
son of his aunt Jira that of Sib Singho, and this 
prince also claimed for his mother the honour of the 
most intimate favour of the God, whose name he bore. 

Although the Yogini Tontro calls the father of Hira 
a barbarian (Melechchho) ; yet it has been discovered, 
that the Koch were not in fact an impure tribe, as had 
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been in general supposed ; but were descended from some 
Khyotriyos, who had fled into Kamrup and the adjacent 
countpr of Chin, in order to escape from the violence 
of Porosuram, when that deity pursued the kings of the 
earth, and gave their territories to the Brahmans. In 
this exile the descendants of the Khoytriyos had departed 
from many parts of the Hindu law, and on this account 
were considered impure. This seems to be exactly the 
same story which Sir William Jones quotes (A.R. 2, 
page 368) from the institutes of Menu, and on the 
authority of which he deduces the origin of the Chinese 
from the Hindus. The features both of Chinese and 
Koch seem to me insuperable objections against that 
theory ; and I have no doubt, that both the passage of 
Menu and the fable of the Koch are equally founded 
on national vanity, which however unlxicoming in a 
lawyer or philosoplicr like Menu, is excusable enough 
in the Koch, who among the people with whom it is 
their fortune to live, are naturally desirous of procuring 
some means of being raised from the dregs of impurity. 
On this pretended descent the Koch, or at least all of 
them that have ad(»pted the Hindu religion, and have 
j-clinf^uishcd their impure practices, assume the title of 
Raj bong sis, or descendants of princes, and the other 
rude tribes oi Kamrup and Chin, such as Mech and 
flajong, who have followed their example in religion, 
have assumed the same title. All the desci-iidants of 
Jfira, still farther elated by tbeir supp().scd divine origin, 
assume tbe title of Dev or lord, and all ibe reigning 
princes of the family claim the title of Narayon, which 
among the Hindii.s is one of the names of the supreme 
deity. 

Viswo Smgho was su weak as to divide his dominions 
between two sons, Noro Narayon and Suklodhwoj. The 
former obtained the country west from the Chhonno- 
kosh, the latter obtained the country east from that river, 
together with lioth sides ol the Brohmoputro. 1 shall 
now proceed to give an account of this branch of the 
family, which was the most considerable. 

Suklodhwoj seems to have governed without any 
remarkable event, and left his dominions to his son 
Roghu Dev Naravon. He had two .sons Porikbyil 
Narayon and anotlji-r, who as an appanage, obtained 
Dorong, which his descendants still retain under the 
kings of A.sam. i’orikhyil, however, prudently retained 
tlic sovereignty of the^ whole, and lived at Gialjhar on 
the west side of the (jodadhor, where the only remains 
to be .seen, altbougli the place is also called Atharo 
Kotha. or 18 castles, clearly evince the small improve- 
ment which hi.s people had made in the arts; hut hi.s 
court seems to have flourished in learning, and 700 
Brahmans arc said to have resided at his capital. 

When Abul Fazil compased the Ayecn Akbcry, the 
subdivision of tlie kingd(jm of Viswo Singlio was not 
known at Delhi, although in all proljability it had re- 
cently taken place. From prudential motives it had 
perhaps been carefully concealed, and the two branches 
of the family liyed in an amity, that was absolutely 
necessary for their safety. Alnil F'azil .says that “North 
from Bengal is the province of Coach (Koch), the chief 
of which commands 1000 horse and 100,000 foot (the 
usual oriental exaggeration). Kamrup, which is also 
called Kamtah (Komota the old capital), makes a pari 
of his dominion ” Soon after this, however, it is said, 
that the Muhammedan governor of Dhaka discovered 
the rcal^ state of affairs, and became very urgent with 
Porikhyit for tribute. The Raja being afraid, did not 
absolutely refuse to comply; but, in order to procure 
favourable terms, was advised to undertake a journey 
to Agra, where he was kindly received, and procured an 
order from the king directing the governor to take 
whatever tribute the Raja chose to offer. On returning 


lo Dhaka the Raja, who was totally ignorant of human 
affairs, and of the immensity ol the sum. offered 
20,t)(Kl,0()0 of nnHies, and returned to his capital highly 
satislied with his conduct. When his minister (Petro) 
explained to him the nature of the promise which he 
had made, the pour Raja was thrown into consternation, 
and again set out for Agra, taking his minister with him, 
in order to avoid such mistakes. Unfortunately he died 
by tile way, and tbe Moslems, in tlie mean time, took 
possession of the country, in order to recover the money 
that had been promised. The minister proceeded to 
court, where alter some Innible be was appointed 
Kanungoe or register of the country, which was divided 
into four Sirkais. Uttorkul or Dlienkin north of the 
P»rolimoputro, i)okbyinkul south of the same, Banggal- 
bliumi west of tlie Brohmoputro, and Kainriqi pnqicr, 
called so as coiitaiiiiiig Gohati, tbe most ancient capital 
of tlie country. 'J'be brother of Porikb>it was confirmed 
ill his governmont of Dorong, and CMioiulro Narayon and 
the son of tbe uiifortimale Raja, received very large c.s- 
tates, wbuli his descendants still retain as sulijects. 
1'hese T shall aftcTwards have occasion to mention. 
Uarge estates were also given to the new Kanungoe, 
from whose family papers these accounts are taken. 

Tiic Moslem army look possession of the country 
about tbe year 1006 of tbe Bengal era, that is A. D, 
1603, (►r two years be lore the death of Akber. A 
Mogul general (Fouzdar) resided at Raiiggarnati, and 
the country is said for many years to have nndergoue 
eonsi(kTa!>le improvements, especial 1\ under the govern- 
ment ol a certain noble Hindu named Mano Sniglio. 
d'be usual desiie of eneroacbnienl, however, induced 
the Moslems, in the reign of Aureiigzebe, to invade 
A.sam. the limits of which were then very narrow; 
but the people were fierce of tbeir iiulei>endence, were 
invigorated hy a nourishing dnt, ami strong drink, and 
their ])nnees still retained then* energy oi mind, had 
not sunk under tbe enervating and unceasing cere- 
monies of the Hindu doctrines. "Die Mogul army under 
Meer Jumla was completely destroyed, and they 
were coinpelli‘d to cede ti> the Asamese the whole 
of Sirkar K-amruj), and a portion of Uttorkul and 
Dokhyinkul, which have ever since lieeti idaced under 
the manageiiiciit of great Asamese offieer, and form 
the government of Kamruj), winch is about a third 
liari of the wdiole kingdom After a residence of 73 
years, the Miihammedans withdrew the (Fouzdari) 
government of Kanggamati, and placed the station of 
the governor of tbe frontier at ( '.boraghat, as I have 
mentioned in my account of Diiiajpoor. Still however 
an ofticer digndied with llic title ol Nawab resided at 
Kanggamati, with .some troops; but it seemed to have 
been tbe wish of the Mogul government to encourage 
the growth of forests and reed*-, which might serve 
as a cbeek lo the incursions of the Asamese; and 
nothing was rcijuired of the chiefs descended from 
Porikliyit, nor from tbe Zemindars of billy countries, 
but a triliule in i great measure nominal. 

The conversion of the Kings of Asam to the doctrines 
of the Brahmans of Picngal, which happened soon 
after tbe overthrow of Meer jiimlah. seems to have 
imt a total stop lo tbeir enterprise, and tbe petty chiefs, 
who remained nominally under the authority of the 
Nawab of llanggamati, would ba^ been entirely 
nniiiterrupted in cutting each other’s throats, and in 
reducing the country to a desert, liad not they been 
assi.sted by the P.boteas, who brought several of them 
under tbeir authority, and continued advancing, when 
the Comfiany’s gigantic power put a .stop to all petty 
attacks of that nature. A tolerably settled frontier has 
been obtained, there are some apj»carancc.s of a regular 
government and cultivation is again iK'ginning to revive, 
although it is .still much retarded by the constant 
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.squabbles of the chiefs, imcl the lilicrty which they take 
of dictating to all who reside on their prtipcrty. 

I shall now hnish this historical view with an account 
uf the uestrrn fh vision oi V'iswo Sin^fho’s dominions, 
which fell to the share <»f h s son N(jro Narayon, This 
division cotnpreheiKled tlu- whole northern parts from 
the Chlionnokosh to the Mahanonda, and from Serkar 
Gh(ira^"hat to the mfiuntains of Hhotan, heinp a very 
fertile tract of countr.v ahoiit i/U miles from north- 
west to south-east, and 00 miles from north-cast to 
south west. 'I'he north- w<st extremity of this terriuuy 
uas settled on the descendiuls of Sdi Singho the son 
of Jira, the ^o'and aunt of Nom N.irayon, from among 
whom the Kajas were hound to choose their chief mims- 
lers (Raykot). This portion, as producing an income of 
32,0(K) Rs. a vear, wa^ c'dled R.otlrisha/ari (liontisha- 
7ary i!.) but the general name given to the juincitiarty 
wa.s Vihar, as having hee'i st'cne of the voliiptious 
intereourse between Sd), a. id the daughter of Ifajo. In 
ord(‘r to (hst nguish this \'diar from the large t(Tritorv 
of the same name near I^atiia, it has liecn usual to call 
it Koeh Vihar (('oos l’(\liar K’ ) ; Imt all remembrance 
of the Koeh is disagreealile to its iirinces, and at their 
capital all additional appi ll.itioii-, giv'm to \'ihar are 
considered as exceedingly nncourily 

The following is the siicc< ssion ol these jirinces ; hut 
among these, after the fifth generation are some sons 
by adoption, and .some collateral, and it is alleged, 
illegitimate siucessioiis, of wIiilIi 1 have hee:i able to 
procure no satisfactory account 1 Noio N 2. Lokhymi 
N. 3. Vir N. A Tran N S. Mod’ X. (». \'osudev’ N 7 
Alohindro N. Dmo N Rupo N 10. Upendro N. 11 
Devendro N. 12 Jlhairjyeiidro N. 13. Iwijcndro N. 14. 
niiorendro N 15. V^ijendro N Ih. Khogeiidro N. 17. 
IJoreiidro N the reigning iirince, by tlie natives he 
is considered as a ver> ]moiis pel son ; for he pays no 
altcntioii to business, hut passes the whole of his time 
in retirement, and as is supposed, much of it in prayei, 
and as he lavs (uii mu h money in supporting men 
dedicated to a religious life. Of course his temtioral 
affair.*- are* not flourishing ; anrl his people would iirohahly 
suffer less, were he mure attentive to their govern- 
ment, for he is said to he desirous of rendering justice. 
At presc'iit the whole management of tlu- country is 
left to strangers, who are alleged to he mere sharks; 
hut all the chiefs ol tlic Kaihongsis are like their 
prince: no one is .said to le eitlier able or willing to 
attend to business. It is suimosed by the natives, that the 
gods have U’stowed an <"'traordinary rew’ard on the 
virtue of the Raia lie has fifty wives. The aceount.s 
whi(”h I have heard of ibis chief from luiropeaiis, who 
were well ac(|uainted with him, differ a goiKl deal; and 
represent him as a poor creature e Jiausted l)y drunken- 
ness and dcliaiichcry. * 

The \’ihar Kajas reckon hv the era of their ancestor 
Visw'o, and suiijKise that he began to govern in the 
Rengal year 916 or A.l) 1509 This is scarcely recon- 
cilable witli the supposition that Hf’seyn Shah destroyed 
Koiimtapoor after a long siege, a'^ Im began to govern 
al)out 14%; especially if we suppose, that a long anarchy 
look place hctw'cen the governments of Nilamhor and 
\'iswo. I can only suppose that llajo immediately 
after the retreat^f the Moslems began to acquire great 
power, and that the era begins with the indei)cndence 
of the country, in place of being reckoned from the 
reign of Viswo, the iminirc Idajo being considered by 
the descendants of the gods, as aii unworthy connection. 
It must farther he observed, that from an inscription 
on a temple erected by ITan Narayon, the great great 

♦The details given in this and other instances exhibit 
a melancholy picture of vicious propensities. — [ED.] 


grand.son of Viswo, that prince was alive in the yeat 
of Sakadityo 1587 or A.D. 1665, so that five reigns, 
according to the era of Viswo, occupied 156 years; Y^hile 
the 12 following reigns have only occniiied 144 years. It 
must he also observed, that the era of Viswo does not 
aiqiear to have been in use in the year 1665, and is a 
recent invention, w'hich can have no great authority; 
yet I do not think it much antedated, as the government 
of Porikhyit, a great grandson ol Viswo, was destroyed 
in the year 1603. 

After the division of their territory into two principali- 
ties the Koch sensible of their weakness, are said K) have 
erected a line of fortifications along their southern 
irontier. This still remains, and is attributed to Mod, 
the fifth pr.nce of \"ihar; hut it proved an effectual 
lirotection to his part of the country for only a very 
.‘hort iHTRul. About the lK*giuuing (ff the 18th century, 
the Muhammedans under the command oi a certain 
Khadiil Kl.an were able to wrest from his descendants, 
the districts which in the licngal atlas are called Hoodah 
and Ronggoiioor ; and, as if th(*y had con(|ucred the 
whole, erected tliem into a new Serkar called Kocli 
X'iliar or Kochar. Indeed it comiuehends at least a” 
third of the Vvhole principality, and that by far the ino.st 
imjirovcd. although this is prtihahly owung in a great 
measure to its change of masters. 

The conlusion that ensued in the Mogul government, 
secured the Vihar family from farther encroachments 
on that side, but their reduced state now exposed them 
to the deiiredations of the Dev’ Raja, who deprived 
them oi one half of their reni'Minng territories The 
attack indeed was on the point of proving entirely ruin- 
ous, w'htii Dorpo Dev’, the Raykot or hereditary minis- 
ter. having laid aside all regard to his duty, rebelled 
rigainst Ins .sovereign and kin* man. He entered into 
an alliance with the Dev’ Raja, and ceded to him a 
ctmsiderahle ]H>rtioii of the liottnshazari, on condition 
ol i)eing siijiported in overthrowing the Raja, to whose 
titles 111 lail, there were some objections. Having pro- 
cured troojis from lihotan lit* invaded V ihar The 
Raja in despair applied for assistance to the C’ompany. 
and to secure iirotection, engagi*d to pay one-half of 
his revenue. Accordingly in 1772, plain Jones with 
a battalion of sepoys routed Dorjio Dev’, who took 
refuge in Hhotan C'aplain Joins follnwctl. and iu 1773 
t(M»k the fortress of Dalim Koth’, on which the Dev’ 
Rata and Doriio sued for peace. This was granted, 
and the parts of Bottrishazari. that had not been ceded 
to Bhotan, were restored to Dorpo ; hut he was placed 
exactly on the same f(K>ting as an ordinary Zemindar, 
and a revenue was fixed on his lands ; while he lost all 
authority in the remnant of Vihar, which does not now 
exceed oiu' tliird of its firiginal dimensions, and pays 
as a tribute, what is supposed to he one-half of its net 
revenue. In settling the frontier\ great favour and 
lenity seems to have been shown to the Bhoteas, pro- 
bably with a view to gaining their friendship in an 
acceptation of commercial advantages, that would ap- 
pear to be chimerical. Some favour, however, has also 
been shown to the Raja. When the Moslems settled 
their new conquest of Serkar Koch Vihar. they ^ve 
the Zemindaries or management of the .soil to various 
officers and .servants of the Raja, hy whose treachery 
they probably had been assisted. Among these, three 
considerable estates were in the possession of a branch 
of the family, from among the members of which, the 
Nazirdev’ or commander of the troops, w^as always ap- 
pointed ; and these estates had been granted as a part 
of the means by which the expense of the army was to 
he defrayed. The descendants of the Nazirdev’ had 
enjoyed these estates from the time of the Moslem con- 
quest; but on the British army being bound hy treaty 
to defend the country, the Raja represented that he had 
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no occasion to sunport a military estahlishmnit, and 
that therefore the Rcnera! had no i)retcnce for kecpiiiK 
lande to enable him to maintain soldiers. It has Ih'cm 
thought just, to allow the Kaja to enjoy those estates 
as a Zemindar, and to reeeiee whatever profits may he 
derived from the’r management The possession which 
the Nazirdev’ had olitaned from the Moslems, seems 
to render the case donhtlnl; !.ul the claim of the kaja 
is certainly possessed ( f gient weight. ♦ 

III 

TOPOGRAPHY AND ANTIQUITIES OF THE 
DIVISIONS OF RONQQOPUR** 

FakirganJ — This jin isdielion. wl.ieii is situated west 
from J'atgang, is entirely sepaiaW’d from it hv a narrow 
strip of Vihar. One detached portion is situated in 
the centre of lioda, while another is reiruived to a greit 
distance on the frontiiT helween Vihar and lihotan 
This might he conveniently ( xchangerl with a similar 
petty jurisdiction, which the Dev’ Raia ))ossesses in the 
^ centre of vSoiinyasik'ata. Tndcpendeiit of these rletai’he l 
* portions, this jiiri.sdiction is a narrow sjiace about dO 
miles in length, while its whole square contents may 
he about 184 miles .Although this fhstrict nevr was 
subject to the M uhainmedans, they are said to ( onpiose 
more than a half of the pojnilalioii The spiritual 
guidani'c of the w'orshijijiers of V^ishnii has been dis- 
puted belw'een KiingjoKi.sijr of Rongg(>]iur, and Onahari 
of I’uraniva. The magistrate has decided in favour of 
the former. 

The northern parts of this division are entirely covered 
by a forest. The soil is everywhere so light as to re- 
(|uire no iron in the plough. There is no large marsh 
nor lake This is the only divis’on west from the 
Chonnokosh, in which any of the hoe cultivation is to 
he found. Although the house of tlie I<avkols alrc'adv 
mentioned, wdio possess an extent of about d8() wpjarc 
miles, of which perhaps 222 are in ai*tual cultivation, is 
in this district, yet it contains net dwelling house of 
brick, and only one smaller domestic place of wairship 
of that material Derhaps 100 houses have mat walls, 
and not above 75 of these have waxtdj'U po-ts, although 
they are situated close to a forest, 200 houses, however, 
very near the wockIs have wooden posts with walls, 
composed of reeds, and arc reckoned inferior to such 
as have mat walls. su[iported by a frame of hanihoo 
The whole are thatched with grass (Ulu). There is 
no town. 

There is no fjkua' of worship in the district of the 
least consequence, nothing Imt miserable huts, .sticks, 
stones, hunches of hair, heaps of earth, or the like 
Formcrlv, indeed, before the rebellion of the kaykots, 
they possessed by far the most relchratcd place of w<ir- 
ship in all these northern parts. It is a temple of Sih’ 
at Jolpis, and was built by Prati and MckI Narayon, the 
4th and 5th Raias of Vihar. They prcx'urcd a Muham- 
inedan artist from Dtdhi. and have acted iiidiciously, 
for the design possesses some taste, as will he seen 
from the accomp.inying drawing (No 2.). T did not 
visit the place, as it was ceded to Hhotan, in order to 
procure their assi.stance to dethrone the Vihar Raia; 
but all my Hindus went to offer their devotions. The 
building is rather ruinous; but the Dev* Raja has not 
withdrawn anv of the endowments The Brahmans, 
however, will not probably lav out a single cowrie on 
repairs; but will wait until there comes another Raia, 

♦See the District Handlx)ok for Cooch Behar for the 
remainder — A. M. 

♦♦For passages which precede and follow the extracts 
in this section, sec the Di.strict Handbook for Cooch 
Behar— A. M. 


that mav lx* willing to undertake the work. The image, 
as usual, is siqiposed to he of great anti(|iiity, and 
according lu the Yogmi 4'antro arose ol itself The 
lirst temple was built by a eertaln Jolixswor Kaja, of 
whom 1 have already made lueiition. 1 find iiotliiug to 
delermiiu- the age in whieh he lived; but the iiriesl of 
the lemiile informed the lAindil that il liad i>een rebuilt 
twice iK'lween the tune of jolpesvvor and I 'ran Narayon, 
who we know lived about 150 years ago, and his build- 
mi: IS far ad\aiui*d m decay. 'Die duel (>eitv ol the 
villagers is Ihiri Tbakuram, the old nympli who governs 
the d'ista 'Pile kavkiits had cri'ctcil many small forts 
or reduhls in this distnel, tlie rums of which may be 
now traced, but none of them au- at all remarkable. 
Tb(‘y all have bastions .it then .mgli*;, vvlneli shows an 
advante in the military art. 

Sonnyaslkata — 'I'he inrisdiction, winch coiiiprcbends 
the other division of Ruvkot’s estate, is somewhat of a 
trangnlar tnni. exleiuling towaids the south cast in a 
liHig acute angle .\ l.iigi' poriion ol il m that dini - 
tion IS iuulIi nearir the luilice oiiici* of Fakirguiij than 
the residtnce ol its own Daiugab, which is at Kasimguiii 
111 the s«mlli-v\est eoriier ol his jmisdution, while he is 
idose to a piojectmg part of IJoda. wlndi is a vast terri- 
torv, ton luavv a charge for nnc iJcrMin to superintend 
In the nmlre ol )iinvasikata, is a terril' ry belonging 
lo the |)('v’ Kaja, as 1 h.ive helore nu'iilioned. 

'Pile soil IS so hglit, that no imn js use<l in tlie iilough. 
Ill some plaies it has immediately under the surface a 
kind ol lilat k (Mrth, called huflalo sand ( Mohishahala) ; 
iUul. w'l.eiever that is haind. the land is very sterile 
On di);g'ng seven or eight cubits, saiul containing water- 
worn pebbles is usuallv fouiul 'Phere are no marshes 
(d any i ( .iisider.ihle i‘ stent 'Phe northern extremity is 
(wei grown vvilli w'oods and reeds There is no building 
of 1)1 uk. aiifl sf.arrely an> ol ll:e Iiiifs havi* mat walls. 
About 100 huts )iav(* wooden jinsts. I'he jinor use reeds 
(Ihriia and Kese) fur thatch, and the rich employ grass 
(Din) d'here is no town 

Tin* Moslems have no place of worship of tlie smallest 
coiisuler.itiuii Among the JJindiis the only one reniark- 
al.le is tlial trom whence the vicinity derives its name. 
The first of the jxaykots, the young Sil)’ (Sihkumar), 
was hmhimg a iorl and the woikmeii in digging came 
upon a per.son dedicated to God (Sunnyasi), who was 
passing his tune under ground in divoui retirement. 
'Phis person wa^' wounded by tin* pioneers before they 
were aware; hut he made no complaint, and only 
requested lo he covered again, winch was accordingly 
d«>Tie. and a convent (Akra) for persons of his order 
was built on the spot. It is under the direction of a 
superior, wbosi- title is Mf>bon1o. The jierson, who 

some years ago filled this sacred nflice, was supposed 

to lie of a temperament too warm for his profession of 
chastity ; and being incapable of marriage, had a female 
comiianion, by whom a son was born This son suc- 
ceeded to the oflice of bis mother’s friend, and was sup- 
posed to have been too intimate with a young woman, 
who contrary to all order lived in the convent He was 

lately murdered liy a brother Sonnavsi, whci formerly 

had lived with him : hut had retired to the dominions 
of Ofjrkha, it is supposed from rlisgust at the conduct 
of his superior; and the crime, which he committed, 
was perhaps ow'ing to an nverl»oiling of ^cal Imme- 
diati-ly after its rominission he retiriMl to Nepal, where 
he is iierfeclly .safe 

.AI>oiit 200 people annually c<*lebratc the feast of 
Variini. bv bathing in Korotoya. where it passes through 
this jurisdiction The most common god of the villages 
is Sonnyasi, the pious person who passed his time in 
meditation under ground, and who has now received the 
title of deity (Thakur). 
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111 this division also, the Raykots have constructed 
many small mud forts, which are now in ruins. The 
Ijcsl informed people are totally ignorant of any history 
previous to the accession oi Viswo Singho, nor does 
any one of them know the Sangsl.rita appellation for 
this part ol the country Tart of it being on the west 
side of the Koroluya, cannot he in Kainrup. I'artly in 
this jurisdiction, and partly in that of lioda, and at no 
great distance from Joliiis are the ruins of the city of 
Frilhii Raja, which J shall now describe. This city has 
been situated at some distance cast from the Koroloya, 
and a small river, the 'Talma. lan through it from 
north to south. The accorniianying sketch (No. 9), 
made in passing through a part oi it. first from cast to 
west, and then from iiurih to south will enable the 
reader to understand my (](‘si rijition. 

The city consists of four lonccnlric enclosures The 
innermost is said to have Iktii the abode of tlie Raja, 
and appearances justify the ‘.uiijiusition It is a 
]).irallel()gram of about yards Irom north to south, 
by half as much from east if> west; hut at the north 
end a small jnirtion is cut from its cast s.dc, in order 
to secure the jilacc, by an earthen rampart, from any 
attack that might he made irom a large tank that is 
adjacent. Tlic defence of the other jjarts of the royal 
residence has been a bru k wall. Near the middle of the 
area is a small tank, with a heai) (;f bricks at each end. 
In the south-east corner is anollier tank, and one heap. 
Jn the south-west corner arc two heaps containing 
bricks. All these hcaiis arc .small, and liavc probably 
lK*e!i private jilaccs of worship; and all the other build- 
ings were probably lhatcli<*d 'I'liere is not the smallest 
trace of either taste, or magnificence; while the defences 
.seem to indicate, that the government of the Raja was 
insecure 

The tank adjacent to the c'tadel or palace is a ron- 
sidirahle work; and, from the grt’at height and wide- 
ness of the lianks thrown out, must he deep. It 
e'ti'nds aliout 800 yards ftnin north to south, and 700 
from east to west. In the n >rih and south ends it has 
had two ghats or descent and in the cast and west 
sides it has three, all paviil n ith brick. The water is 
still clear; and owing jirolahly t) the bottom being 
sand. l)iil attrihiited to the lioliiu-s^ tif the place, few 
weeds grow in it. Tlie part of tlie hank that adjoins 
till' palace is overgrown with trees and Imshcs, and is 
siij>p(»scd to he still the alxulc (Stlian) of the spirit of 
iVithii; fr»r on the approach of the impure Kichok, it 
was here that he precipitated himself into the water. A 
flag is hoisted to denote that the ground is lioly ; and, 
on approaching, my guides bowed to the ground, and 

called upon Moharaja Frithu by name. 

'The inner city, which surrounds the palace and great 
tank, is about 19.10 yards from cast to west, and 34.‘> 
from north to south. Where I juissed the north-east 
and west faces, they consisted of a brick rampart, and 
a narrow ditch without any flanking defences, and 
extremely ruinous; still, however, m some parts, the 

bricks of the faring ritaiii their position. Where I 
crossed tlie southern face it consisted of a very wide 
ditch and strong ramparl of earth. The citadel is not 
in the centre of this inner cit3, hut il is placed nearest 
to the north and west sides. 

The middle city extends al>out 3530 yards from east 
to w’cst. and 6350 from north to .south, and is sur- 
rounded by a ditch and rampart of earth: but its north 
face, where the Talma enters its ditch, and flows along 
it so far as 1 traced, is strengthened by an addi- 
tional rampart. Its western area is w'ider than its 

eastern, and its southern area is not .so wide as that 

on the north. Near its southern end is a tank called 


Vaghpukhori, where the Raja kept some tigers. In the 
northern area are shown two small heaps of bricks, 
which are called the house of the Raja’s minister, ^and 
from their size could only have served as the prrvate 
places of worship of such a personage. In both the 
inner and middle cities there have liecn subdivisions, 
separated by ramparts and ditches, both running parallel 
to the chief defences of the place, and cutting the 
former at right angles, and which probably divided the 
city into many quarters. 

'I'he outer city is surrounded by a low rampart and 
ditch, and is supposed to have been occupied by the 
lowest of the populace, on which account it is called 
IJanrgor. It extends 300 yards from the western ram- 
part, and 570 yards from the southern rampart of the 
middle city. Its extent on the cast escaiied my notice, 
as 1 was not in expectatuin of finding any ruin, when 
I came upon it, and reached the ramjiart of the middle 
city lie fore I was aware of the circum.stance and night 
approached so fast as not to admit of tny returning 
back. Neither did I ascertain the extent of this outer 
city towards the north. I couUl not see it from the 
rampart of the middle city, aiul was told, that it 'was 
at such a distance as to render a day’s halt necessary, 
if I intended to view it; and a day’s halt was impracti- 
cable, as my tents had that morning gone to a distance. 
My guiiles said, that the total length of the outer fort 
from north to south is six miles, which seems probable. 

There is no reason to think, that in the whole city 
there was any public building cither religious or civil, 
tliat deserved notice; or any work of considerable 
magnitude, except the defences and the tank. This 
shows, either that the peojile were in very rude state 
of society, or that the urgency of the .state required its 
whole means to be exhausted on its defence. The 
whole seem to have been early constructed, before the 
art of war had made any considerable jirogress, as 
there is nothing like towers, bastions, or any part that 
can defend another; but that docs mjt indicate a great 
antKjuity, as Komotajioor, destroyed in the end of the 
fifteenth or Ijcglnning of the sixteenth century, is in 
a similar stale. For one appearance, which I observed 
in all the sides of the outer city, I cannot account. 
There arc several trenches of inconsiderable depth, and 
jierhaps 20 feet wide, which seem to extend round the 
whole parallel to the ditch of the midillc city, and dis- 
tant from each other about 40 or 50 feet. The earth 
that has lK*en taken from the trenches, has been thrown 
on these intermediate spaces, which although evidently 
raised arc level. They could therefore scarcely have 
been intended for defences; nor is il probable that 
regular streets would have been formed in the meanest 
pari of the city, while no traces of such remain in the 
parts that were inhabited by persons of rank. 

Besides the city, several other works in this juris- 
diction are attributed to the family of Prithu Raja, 
or to his servants. At Dhuhni. a little north and west 
from the city, is a tank, where the royal washerman is 
said to have dwelt, and a square mound, containing 
some bricks, is pointed out as the foundation of his 
house. Many other small tanks are attributed to these 
personages ; and among others one, some miles east 
from the city, called Jharpukhori, near which have been 
some small buildings of brick. Several roads also are 
attributed to Prithu Raja. 

Bodg — This division has been made of an unusual 
size, as it contains almost as much as the two last 
mentioned jurisdicitions. Kungjok’sor of Ronggopoor 
has a small part that is not on the estate of the Vihar 
Raja. The Rajbongsis of Boda are under the guidance 
of Kripanondo, who usually resides at Dinajpoor, 
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although his autliority is confined to Boda. The 
Kolitas, or ^ancient priesthood of the Koch, now receive 
instruction from a Brahman named Madhovanondo, a 
person of the colony introduced by Viswo Raja of 
Kamrup. The large proportion of this division that is 
destroyed by water, is chiefly owing the great chan- 
nel of the old Tista, which passes through it for 
24 miles. The soil is so light, as to require no iron 
in the plough. There is one small wood of Sal on the 
Korotoya; but it is stunted, and I believe is in the terri- 
tory subject to Vihar. 

The/e are no buildings of brick, except three small 
temples, which arc partly constructed of that material. 
Fifteen-sixteenths of fl.e houses are thatched with fine 
gra.ss (Ulu), and oni-sixteenth with reeds (Birna and 
Kese) ; one-eighth of the bouses have mat walls, and 
of these about lUO are entirely, and about 300 partly 
.su])ported by wooden posts; seven-eighths of the huts 
have walls of reeds, of which five-eighths arc plastered 
within with clay No Zemindar resides. 

Kumarirkoth, called also Oovindogunj, is a small 
» towil, containing several houses that are reckoned good 
by the natives, and is the residence of the native offi- 
cers of police and law. and of the officers employed 
by the Raja to manage bis affairs. It may contain 200 
houses. I’ochagor, the great mart for sack cloth, may 
contain 150. Saldangga contains perliaps 200. Devi- 
gunj is a thriving place, and eontained 250 houses, most 
of which had lately beeti burnt when 1 saw it; but this 
is an accident so common, that it seems scarcely to 
produce even a temporary regret. 

Tl)c chief place of Moslem worshii) is the thatched 
monum<‘nt of a reputed saint. The common village 
deities are Kali, Sonnyasi, the pious person who lives 
under ground, the old river nymph Tista, her son 
(Mokor) the crocodile, Rajadhoj, and Sotiai Monai, of 
which two last J procured no explanation. The two 
chief places of worship among the Hindus are a 
thatched temple of Sil>’ at Bhojonpoor, and a small brick 
temple of Bodeswori, a female destructive .spirit, from 
whom the country derives its name. It has a consider- 
able endowment from the Vihar family, who have twice 
rebuilt it. 

There remain no traces of tlie original building 
erected by a Biuldh Raja for his family deity, but the 
temple is situated in the centre of a fort, where the Raja 
is said to have lived. Jt is a square of about two miles 
round, and is surrounded by a wide ditch and high 
earthen rampart, without towers or any of the other im- 
provements in military architecture. There remains no 
tradition concerning the time when this Raja lived. I saw 
no heaps of bricks, nor other traces of buildings. 

Eight coss north from Kumarirkoth is a tank called 
Hoscyn Dighi, which is said to have been dug by Hoseyn 
king of Bengal, who overthrew the king of Kamrup. 
He was born in the neighbouring village Dev' Nogor. 
It must be observed, that according to the manuscript 
procured at Maldeh, the Sultan Thrahem, grandfather 
of Ho.seyn, was deprived of his life and throne by a 
converted Hindu, who assumed the name of Jalaludin; 
and Hoseyn did not recover the government until a rapid 
succession of murders and insurrections, had weakened 
the authority of the Hindu and of his successors. Dur- 
ing a long period of 76 Muhammedan years, the son of 
Ibrahem, and his family seem to have found refuge in 
the dominions of the Komoteswori, whose government 
afterwards Ho.seyn overthrew. 

Near Kumarirkoth is a small square^fort. with 
bastions at the corners. It is called Mogulikoth, and 


was occupied by a Muhammedan officer from the time 
that this district was reduced, ,until the establishment 
of the British government rendered such pretty defences 
unnecessary. Kumarirkoth (Canerycolta R.) which sur- 
rounds the office of police and adjacent town, was built 
by a young lady of the Viliar family, and of course 
went to ruin, when the fort of the Mogul arose. 

IV 

RELIGION, SECTS AND TRIBES'^ 

In the next place 1 prucei'd to give an account of the 
tribes, which ajjpear to me to be aboriginal of Kamrup. 
and to be strongly characteri/ed by tlieir features, as 
lielongiiig to the great ea.stern raee of mankind In 
tins distrul I)> lar the nutsl luiineroiis and nnportaiit of 
these tribes, by the Asanie.se, Nepalese, .ind by all such 
Bengalese as are not under the inlluenee ot tlieir chief.s, 
is lalleil indi.seriininately Kocli and Kajboiigsi. and the 
subdivisions and distiiu lions, wliicli tliey llieniselves have 
introduced , are considered as ciTusioiis of vanity, and of 
no imiiorlance, the whole being thouglit low and impure, 
'rhis opinion, as iialiirally iniglil be exjieeled, is exceed- 
ingly dis.igieeable lo iheir eliiefs, and especially to their 
princes, who pretend to a divine origin, and many of 
them ohsei ve the Hindu law with such purity, that in 
their own territory, at least, they arc allowed to be 
real Sudras, and the Maithila and Kainrnpi Brabmans 
admit lliein lo be such; but the Bengalese liold them in 
the utmost contempt. 1 have no doubt, bowiwer, that 
all the Koch are sprung from the same stock, and that 
must of the Raibongsis arc Koch; but 1 am inclined to 
think, that many of the former are of different tribes, 
and having abandoned their imi>nre practices, have been 
admitted to a communion. In fact theic is reason to 
.suppose, that until vc’ry lately, the different tribes of 
Kamrup iiernntted intermarriage. Thus, it must be ob- 
served, that Koch Hajo, the valiant chief who seems to 
have expelled the Moslems from the northern parts of 
this district, married bis daugbler to the Mech llcrya, 
and fnnu this marriage, with the doubtful assi.stance 
of the god SiIj, are si»rung the very principal chiefs of 
the Rajboiigsis There is also reason lo believe, that 
Mohiram (Miandhiiri of Mcebjiara is desceiuh'd from the 
tribe called Rabba. Such at least i.s the tradition pri- 
vately given among his peojilc ; but he himself, as usual, 
pretends to be <iesceiided of the Kliyotriyos, who 
esiaped from the violence of TVirosurarn by flying to 
Chin. He only, however, wfnild mention a few of his 
ancestor's names, as I suspect, becau'io on remounting 
to a distant iieriod. as in the Vihar family, we should 
come to names totally liarhamus. In the Sangskrita 
language f)f the Tantras. the Kcnh are called Kuvach, 
ami by their neighbours the Kochliaris they arc called 
Hasa. 

Panikoch — One tribe of Koch remains in a very rude 
.state of society, and its members an- still thinly .scatter- 
ed over all the north-eastern parts of this district, As«im, 
and the lower parts of Bhotaii. 1 shall began with giv- 
ing an ai’count of these which I took from the people 
of a village, containing about 20 bouses, that I found in 
the f(irests of I'orlKJt Joyar. Having previously gained 
their confidence by a bottle of brandy, I made them a 
vi.sit, and was very kindly received. 

In order to distinguish themselves, thev assume the 
name of Pani Koch; but among the Bengalese are often 
confounded with the Garos, merely because their man- 


*For passages which precede and follow the extracts 
in this section, see the District Handbook for Cooch 
Behar— A.M. 
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ners arc somewhat similar; lor the two lanfi:iiages have 
no affinity. Nor has the language of the Panikoch any 
affinity with the Jk-ngalese, which is now however uni- 
versally adopted bv the Koch, who have deserted their 
ancient customs Their language and religion seem to 
have a coiisideralile resemblance to those of the Rabhas. 

'I'he J*aiii Koch live amidst the woods, and frequently 
change their abode in order to cultivate lands that have 
been enriched liy a fallow. They cultivate entirely with 
the hoe, in what is calhd Cjuris, of which an account 
will hereafter be given. 1 shall only observe, that they 
seem to cultivate with more care than their neighbours, 
who use the plough, as they weed tlieir crops, which the 
others altogether neglect. As tliey keep hogs and 
poultry, they are better fed than the bulk of the Hindus; 
and as they make a fermented li(|iior from rice without 
distillation, their diet is nit)re strengthening The cus- 
tom of drinking fermented li(|Uors. jireparul from rice 
without beini.; distilled, seems peinliar t(j the Chinese 
and other trilies of the eastern race, and is never em- 
ploy(*(l hy siuh of the lIindiKs as drink, who always 
prefer the strongest sjiirits Many of the Garos, and 
other rude Irihes, jirel erred wine to hrandy, which is 
never done hy an Indian toper. 

'Phe clothing of the Panikoch is made eiitirelv hy the 
women, which is indeed the ca.se with all the people of 
Kamrup that at all adhere to old customs. 'Pheir cloth 
is in general blue, dyed hy themselves with Indigo, 
which they rear, and has usually red Ixirders dyed with 
wild Monnda The whole iloth is made of cotton of 
llieir own rearing, and they may he considered as better 
clothed than the common Pcngalese 'Pheir huts are 
at least e(|ually good with those of the lUmgalese, and 
are not raised on posts, like those of most of the other 
rude tribes; although this se(Mns ticculiar to the tribe 
of Porbot Jovar, lor the Huts of tbo other Panikoch, 
that J .saw, v\ere raised on posts, and much more cotn- 
fortahle The peojile of Porhot joyar, hnw('ver, had 
small sheds, raised hip.h on i>osts; and on the old stumi)s 
of trees to which they telmcd on the approach of wild 
elephants, which are their most formidable enemies. 
Their only arms are spears, and they use iroti in their 
implements oi acineiilliire. which is not the usual ca.se 
in many of the parts of this district, that are considered 
as more c'lvilized. 

"Phe Panikoch are permitted to cat swine, goals, slice]), 
(leer, hnffaloes, rhinoeero.ses, fowls, and ducks, and they 
sometimes snare jicacocks. They do not cat beef, and 
reject dogs, eats, frogs, and snakes, which are used 
hy some other of the wild tribes They use tobacco 
and strong liciuors; hut reject opium and hemp. They 
eat no tame animal uithonl h.'iving ofTered it to God 
"J'heir ideas of rank are diamelric'ally opi)osite to those 
of the Hindus, and ai»proach nearer to those of Euro- 
IK'aiis. They consider that a man is higher the more 
indulgence he gives to his ;i]))’elite, and they acknowledge 
the .suix riority of the (kiros as being eaters of beef ; 
while thc> assume a jirecedenc-e over the Rajlxmgsis. 
wlio rejects most kinds of animal fmxf. 

The men are remarkably gallant, and have given the 
whole ])roperty to the women, while these in return arc 
exceedingly industrious, spin, weave, plant, sow, brew, 
and in short do every w'ork that is not above their strength, 
such as felling trees or the like. When a woman dies, 
the family jirojicrty is divided among her daughters, 
and when a man marries, he goes to livo with his wife’s 
mother and obeys her orders and those of his wife. 
Marriages arc usually settled hy the mothers of the 
parties, when these are voung; but not w'ithout consult- 
ing their inclinations. Women, who happen to be un- 
married after they have grown up. select a husband ac- 
cording to their own discretion, and after their husband’s 


death they may marry again. The expense of marriage 
is heaviest on the mother of the girl, who pays 10 Rs. 
while the boy’s mother gives only five. ' This large 
sum is expended on a feast, which is given to all the 
relations, and on the sacrifice of a fowl to their. god, 
and by these the ceremony is completed. Not above one 
person in twenty of a mature age remains unmarried. 
"Phe people .st'cni to be very short lived, as I saw none 
who had a grey hair. Girls, who are frail, can always 
])rocure their lover for a husband. Under such rule a 
man cannot of course be permitted to take more wives 
than one. nor are concubines tolerated, and if a man is 
knoun to commit adultery he is fined 60 Rs. If his 
family will not pay this enormous sum, he is sold as 
a .slave A iicrson, who cohabits with one of another 
tribe, must i>ay a fine of .“i or 6 Rs., and no marriages 
of such a nature are suffered. A woman is not ex- 
jiccted to destroy herself at her husband’s funeral On 
till* contrary, being generally left w'ith sorni* property, 
a widow selects a young man for a husband. 

'Phe deal are kept two days, during wdiich time the 
family lament^, and the kindred and neighbours assem- 
ble. eat, drink, dance, sing, and make merry The bodv 
is then carried to the side of a river, and burned,, and 
then every one bathes and returns to his usual occupa- 
tion A funeral costs 10 Rs.. as during the two days 
of mourning several swine must l)e sacrificed to the 
manes 

This tribe possesses no sort of learning; but there 
are in it some persons, who are called Deosis, and who 
are siii)i>nsed to knriw more than their neighbours of 

the manner in which the gods are to be iileascd. 

Although th(‘ pro])er name of these jiersous in the 
K(‘rh language is Heosi, as above mentioned, they are 
fre(|uently out of respect called Rrahmans, and .some- 
times Dalai Dania, in fact any name that the Koch have 
heard is resiiectahlc. 'J'he.se iiersons are married, and 
work like other pi'ople. 'Phe office is not hereditary, 
and each person is at lik'rtv to em])loy whatever Deosi 

he pleases ; hut some one always assists at every 

saeriljce, and receives a share. 

'i'he K»)eh offers sacrifices to the sun, moon and stars, 
and to the gods f>f the woods, hills and rivers; and 
every year, when they collect the first crops, they offer 
some ol the first fruits and a fowl to their deceased 
parents, calling to theni hy name, and ela])])ing their 
liaiids. 'I'he Koch however do not seem to believe in 
a future state. 

Their principal worship is paid to a god named Rishi, 
and to his wife Jago. Every year, at the liul of the 
rainy season, a grand sacrifice to these deities is made 
hy the w'hole tribe, and (Kcasional sacrifices arc offered 
in all cases of distress. There are no images. The 
people call on the name of goil and clap with their hands; 
for they have no drum, and in the worship of god noi.se 
seems to be considered hy the bulk of mankind as ab- 
solutely necessary. ^J'lie blood of the sacrifice is left 
for tlie deity, while the votaries eat the meat The 
Hindus, as usual say, that these peojile worship Sib and 
J’arboti, and accordingly I asked the question. The 
chief spokesman, a very grave intelligent ])er.son said, 
that several Hindus had told him that Sib and Parboti 
were the .same with Rishi and Jago, which might very 
probably he the case for any thing which he knew to the 
contrary ; hut that for his part, he contented himself 
with praying to Rishi and Jago, as his fathers had 
done licfore him. 1 could not without incivility avoid 
saying, that he was perfectly in the right ; but this 
opinion was by no means agreeable to an elderly woman, 
who had Ijefore given several specimens of a great 
fluency of sjieech. She declared, that she had at least 
as many as any of her neighlx)urs, and that she 

prayed to^cry one that she met. She then run over 
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the name of every god and Sokti of which she had 
heard mention among the HcnRalcse, repeating the same 
names two or three times, until she was quite out of 
breath, and then said, that she worshipped the whole 
of them. I was therefore compelled to pacify her by 
applauding her piety, so that wc i)artecl very good 
friends. 

The Panikoch never apply to the officers of govern- 
ment, hut .settle all their own disputes, and this is done 
by a council of the men alone, who submit only to 
thcT wives in the management of their domestic con- 
cerns.^ If a man incurs a debt or fine heavier than he 
can pay, he l)ecomes a slave iir mortages himself, mdess 
his wife chooses to redeem him. The slave works fur 
his master, and receive^: food and raiment. 

Such arc the manners of the Panikoch, and such at 
one time, probably were nearly the manners of all the 
rude tribes of Kamrup, esiieeially those of the Koch. 
According to the Yogini Tantra the worslnp of j»ilgrim 
age were made public in duty of fre(|iienting iilaces of 
pilgn'mage were made pnhlie in the first century of the 
• ChriJitian era, which according to my idea of the sub- 
ject, is at very little distance from the reign of I'dio- 
godotto. Indeed this prince is acknowledged to have 
been the son of an infidel (Osiir) who was tin* guardian 
of the temple of Kamakliya. Whether his father Norok 
was a Hindu, and had penetrated into Kamrnp. and 
introduced some degree of improvement, I cannot |>rc- 
tend to say; hut, so soon as the Koch hec(Mne noted 
in tradition or history, wc find that they had adopted a 
priesthood called Kolita or Kolta. These possessed 
some learning, and hooks in the Ilengalese language 
According to tradition the ancc.stor of the Jtoruya, one 
of this sacred order, and now one of tlic. chief Zemin- 
dars of the district, procured tins .science in the follow- 
ing curious manner. Kalidas, the celebrated poet was 
originally a very silly fellow; but on a certain time, 
having been severely beaten by his wife, be retired to 
the woods, and praye<l to Soroswoti with sueb effect, 
that the goddess bc.stowed on him a tint of holy water, 
by drinking a little of which be was endowed with great 
v/isdoni and genius. lo»r a long time be iire.served bis 
water by calling it poison, so pilgrimage to Kamakliya, 
the ancestor of the Poriiya having been in great difficul- 
ties, intended to destroy bis life, and look part of the 
supposed jioison, by wbieb he was immediately insjiired 
with wisdom and learning. Whetlier or not the 

Kolitas received any instruction from Kalidas it would 
he difficult to say; hut they no doubt had some seieiice, 
and continued long to Ik: only siiiritnal guides of the 
Koch, and indeed in some tilaccs still retain by far 
the chief authority over that people. In Asam there 
are .several religious instructors fOiiriis) of this class 
who have 10 or 12,000 jiupils totally devoted to their 
service; and an insult ofifered to one of them hv the 
late king of that country, hurled him from the throne 
of his ancestors, on which he never again would have 
sat, had not the strong arm of the Company been held 
out in his favour. It is not therefore wonderful, that 
in the account of Asam, luihlished in the second volume 
of the Asiatick Researches, the people o'! that country 
are said to be Asamians and Koltanians, the former 
the temporal lords, the latter the spiritual guides, and 
then perhaps still more powerful than even now, as at 
that time the princes were infidels (Osur). What tenets 
the Kolitas, while independent of the Hrahmans pro- 
fessed, I have not been able to learn ; but that they 
were not orthodox there can be little dimht ; as in the 
Yogini Tantra. the Koch Hajo, the chief of the fol- 
lowers of the Kotas, is plainly called a Mlechchho or 
barbarian. At this time however, the nation had in 

general betaken themselves to the plough, and the 
Kolitas could read the Bengalese language, and that 


seems at least to have been in frequent use. The i>ower 
of the Kolitas received a severe blow by the introduction 
of the Kamrujii Brahmans by Yisu the grandson of 
Hajo, who cho.se them as his guides in religion; and the 
Kolitas were under the necessity of following the ex- 
ample of their prince, and of receiving instruction 
(Upiides) from the sacred order. Still however, under 
the Brahmans, as I have said, they retain much power, 
and more than one of the princes of Viliar have rc- 
ifctcd the Brahmans, and chosen to return to tlie guidance 
of the ancient priesthood These persons have now 
entirely adojited the llindii wor^hij) and customs, and 
are contented with being considered as pine Sudras, 
an honour that is not conceded to them in any jilaee, 
excejit where they are in great powei. They therefore 
everywhere (*Ke endeavour to iiass iheiiisolves as 
Kayosthos or scrilie^, and 1 have mentioned, that jiro- 
hahly all the Baroiidro Ka>osthi)s are of tins origin. 
'I'lie Kolitas have not so far scqiaraled from the K(K*h, 
as to rejei't inlirmarn.igt.s, and ire(|iienll> honour a 
Hajbongsi by accepting the liand of Ins daughter; but 
m siub cases the wife caiinr»l iiresiime to eat with her 
bangbfy lord 

The Kolitas and most of ihrii followers liave taken 
the p.irl f)f Krislnio. and .issiiim* tlu- litk* of Bliokot 
or Jilioktf), llial is worshippers, as being alone those 
who f(jlluw tlie true (lod. Tliey have of late lH*en 
very sncce*'sfiil. and in Assam particularly have con- 
viTted not onlv the sovereigns (»f that (*oiintry, but many 
of the ignoiaiil tribe's of moniilaineri s, ('lants, Kabhas, 
Meib, ill’ 

I have alreadv said, ib.il tlie Koch bavi' assumed 
vanmis designations and disl iiu tnais, acioidiiig to the 

different degrees of complianee, that lliev have yielded 

to the Hindu law, and the different degree of restraint 
on their ajipetiles, to wliub they have ebosen to submit. 
In the parts of the district, where there are many other 
Hindus, and where the Hindu doctrine of purity and 

impurity has gained a complete asci’ndency, the liigbest 

of lliis tribe who in all things eonlorm to the Hindu 

diH trine, at least as moderated in severity to suit the 
leuilier.iment of Kamrnp, are cxelnsivelv called Kaj- 
bongsi ; altboiigb I must allow, that all Rajbongsis are 
not Koeli Sldl liovvever by far the greater jxirtion 
are of that tribe. In sneli parts |)<*rsons only who de- 
gr.ide themselves by carrying palaiKpiiiis, are called 

Koeb, aiul those who aie still farllier conlaminaled by 
eating pork and fowls, and cateliing fish, are called 

Daily i or Oorol. But in other iinrls, where the Hindu 

doctrine has less prevailed, all are indiscriminately call- 
ed Rajbongsis. Tims in the territory of Kluingtaghat 
(Bisiiee K), Ix'longing to one of their very highest 
ebiefs, almost every iiihlvator is callerl a Rajbongsi; 
but they are divided into two kinds, the Bhokot or wor- 
.shifipers, that is of Krisbno, and the Gorami wbex cat 
pork and other abominable fond, and whf> opRiily 
abandon themselves to strong liipiors 'Pbese have ex- 
actly the same riistoms which the Danyi of the vicinity 
of RonggojKKir, and of the Polyas Dinajpoor, and 
probably retain the same customs, that were practised 
!)> the whole trilx* before the lime of Viswo Singho. 
It is on this account, that they seem to have been 
called Goramis or family persons, just as those in Eu- 
rope, wlio retained the customs of their ancestor.*?, were 
called T’agans, from living in retired villages, when 
their obstinate adherence to old riistnms came to \yc 
a term of reproach. These Goramis worship chiefly 
Kamakhya. who probably continued to be the chief 
deity of the tribe from the time of Rhogodotto, until 
that of Viswo Singho. In f>tlier jiarts again, such as 
in Assam, Nepal, and Bhotan, the whole tribe, except 
the Kolitas, is callerl Koeli. from the Dorong Raja 
down to the lowe.st peasant that rears pigs or fowls. The 
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whole persons of this tribe, every class included, and 
also all Kajhonpsis, whose origin it would be now diffi- 
cult to trace, may from about 18 per cent, of the whole 
population of this district. 

Khyens — 'J'he Kamrupi tribe of next importance is 
the Khyen In my account of Dinajpoor, wMiere there 
are a few, 1 was imhicefl hv the raiuht to cla-^s them as 
a tnhe of the Maithilo nation. lie was naturally led to 
this condusion by ohsi rving that their lirahmans were 
of that country ; hut on coming to Kamrup, where the 
trihe is numerous, he learned their history, of w'hich ac- 
count has given in treating of the Komoteswor 
Kajas. "J'hey are the only trilK* of Kamrup, that the 

lirahmans of JJeiigal will admit to he pure Sudras, 

w'hich clearly sliows the great power, that their prin- 
ces held; for, exceiit the Kamrupi Jirahtnans, no 

other jursfni of the s.icred order would drink water 
from the hand of the \’ihar Kaja, although they are 
in general wdlliiig to admit the divine origii of his 

family, an<l his own extraordinary sanctity. 'J'he Khyen 
of course c)liserve thi* Ihndn l.iw in all its ])urity. In 

the .same mounlamous trail east from Heng.il, from 

whence J sn])i)osc the Kmiioteswor Kajas to have come, 
is ti tube the name of which a Ih-ngalese would write 
evaclly m the same manner, as he does that of the trihe 

of Kamrup. Some aieoiint of it may he found in the 

accoimt given (*f \va hy ('olonel Symes. and in a jiaper 
of nime in the third volume of the Asiatii Re’-earehes 
1 slmiild have snp])osed, that the.se two liihis had a com- 
mon origin, were Kia.Mi or Khven the name that those 
in Ava give to themselves; hut it is merely a name 
given to them hy the people of Ava ( Myamma ) and 
little or no reliance can therefore he plaei d on the iden- 
tity of stiiiiids 'i'he Khveii in this district may amount 
to «()(M) families. 

Rabhas — 'I'he Khihhas eonstitnle a trihe of Kamrup, 
which is iheiflv cinifined to llie p.irts of this district, that 
lie towards its eastern e\treniity ; hut there it contains a 
large proportion of the inhahitants, and may amount 
to JOflO lamilies. 'J'he Rahhas are divided into two 
kinds, the l*alis and Rongdaniyas. The former, who 
arc the most numerous, have adopted the language of 
Reiigal, and cultivate with the iilougli. The latter re- 
tain original language, of wlmh a siiecimen is given in 
the vocabulary ♦ It has in some instances a similarity 
to the original language of the Koih The term Pati, 
given to those who have adojited the language of Bengal 
imjihes little, as having been degraded ICven these still 
retain the original customs of the tribe, have in no 
sort adopted the Hindu doctrine, and intermarry with 
those who still retain their native dialect. 

'J'he Rahhas seem to have liecn divided info ditTcrent 
branches, Bingga. Kingga, and Rahha. and the last sub- 
division being the most important, its name ha,s l>ecn 
conymunicaled to the wdiole. In eating and drinking, the 
customs of the Rahhas are entirely the same with 
those of the 1‘anikoch, only that they are more addicted 
to intoxication, and use hemp for that purj)ose. Their 
funeral ceremonies are also nearly the same, only the 
mourning of the family of the decca.scd, and the feast- 
ing of the neighbours lasts six days in place of two. 
The ground w'ork of their religion is also the same 
with that of the Panikoch ; hut they have added con- 
siderably to the superslructiire. Rishi is their chief 
a most powerful deity, and he is considered as very old, 
and has a wife named Charipak. These two gcxls are 
supposed to live in heaven ( Rongkorong). By the 
orders of Rishi a deity, named TaklK>hra, made this 
world; but he is not an object of worship. Every 

♦Thi.s vocabulary is at the Library of the East India 
House; but it is too extended to be printed in this work. 


Uabha, who has the means, should once a year sacrifice 
a hog to Rishi, and a goat to Chariixik, and at tlie 
same time he should make offerings of rice, liquor and 
flowers; but as such a sacrifice costs 15 Rs., many .con- 
tent themselves wdth performing this duty once in two 
or three years. There is no image of any of these 
Gods. 

One of the terrestrial deities, Dhormong, who pre- 
sides over Cffiorehachu, a very lofty mountain, that 
terminates the Caro hills towards the north-east, has 
been elevated, both by Rabhas and Garos, into a per- 
sonage of great consequence, and is supposed to ,be the 
common inllictor of all evils. In common cases, such 
a.s sickness, the people content themselves with making 
an offering of any kind to this god, ,and do this in any 
wood near their house; hut in great calamities, such 
as a long continued drouth, that threatens famine, the 
l)t*ople ascend Chorehacn. where there is a large rock 
called Dorong, that is supposed to represent the God; 
and before this rude emhlctn they offer a black goat. 
The Rahhas also have adopted the w’orshij) of the 
village deities, and those w’hich they endeavour to 
appease by sacrifices are, Mohes, Dhonopal, Rakhal,*' 
'J'hakur, Sonaray, and Ruparay, all males, and Suvo- 
ehoni and Chondi, both females. They seem to have no 
knowledge eff a fiiUire state, and when they wish to 
swear, they say, such or such a god hears what I say. 
and will punish me. if I speak falsehood. In such cases, 
they may he most lieheved, whi-ii they invoke the name 
of Rishi; hut, in general, they are considered as not 
strict adherers to the truth. 

n'he persons among them, wdio have committed to 
memory the iirayers, which arc offered to Rishi, arc 
called Roja, the aj)pellation given hy the P>engalese to 
all tho.se who pretend to cure diseases hy incantation. 
In each village of Rabhas are one or two R(»jas, who 
pray at cve-ry sacrifice to Rishi, and on e.ich occasion 
receive a piece of cloth, one-fourth of the hog, and 
some of the liquor. Any person, who chooses to learn 
the form of prayer, which is called Rishi Talita, may 
become a Ro)a. The prin('i])al diflerence hi*t\vcen the 
Rahhas and I'anikoch arises from the mode of succes- 
sion, and the rank of the women. 

When a man dies, his sons divide the. property. The 
eldest receives a larger share than the others, and is 
hound to pay a larger share of any debt, that the parent 
may have incurred. The sons take care of any dependent 
female, that there may 1 k‘ left; hut these are very few; 
the widow, unless very old, can immediately procure a 
man. who will keep her. and the daughters are always 
in re(|iM!st If a man dies without sons, the whole of 
his j»ro]>crty goes to his brothers, or other male rela- 
tions. on w^hom the females, both widows and daughters, 
arc left entirely dependent. 

(firls arc usually married at the age of twelve or 
thirteen years, and are sometimes older than their hus- 
bands, and even at such tender ages ])arents do not 
insist oij marrying their children, without consulting 
their inclination ; neither i.s an unmarried woman of 20 
disgraced or iinmarringeahle, and at such an advanced 
age courtship is tolerated. A young woman, who 
.should have a bastard child by any person except a 
Rahha, would incur great censure; but would not be 
unmarriagcablc ; and her offence would be expiated by 
a fine and entertainment. A Rabha cannot marry a 
strange woman; and, if his wife has a connection with 
a strange man, he must expiate her crime at a con- 
siderable expense. If the adulterer has been a Rabha, 
a hog and a little liquor are sufficient. The Rabha 
women however are reckoned infinitely more chaste 
than the neighbouring Hindus, and few offences of this 
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nature occur. Widows arc permitted to live with 
widowers as a superior kind of concubines ; anil even a 
man, who has a virgin spouse, may share his affections 
with a widow, and the children by her arc not dis- 
graced; hut this is usually avoided, the squabbling of 
the women under such circumstances l>cing intolerable. 
A Rabha may marry as far as seven wives, and give 
each a liut, and these being all of the same rank, and 
having nothing to olqect to eaih (»tlu*r. their deputes 
may be possibly endured; it is very rare, however, that 
a Rahha ventures upon more than one wife at a lime. 
The marriage is aceoniiiaired by a saerilice of fowls, 
and bricrings of liquor to Kisbi. And I)y a feast givtMi 
to the relations and friends. It cannot co^'l less than 
.10 Rs., and the nehesl do not spend more than 40 'Phe 
man or his father, is at the whole expense; but gives 
notliing to tlie parents of the girl. Divorce is allowed 
on no account. 

No Rablia learns to read and write All their women 
weave, and the men may follow any profession: hut they 
ehiefly confine themselves to agriculture, and llic cutting 
of limber 'i'bc Rabhas have no Iieieditary iliiefs; but 
all 'transgressions .against their customs arc punished by 
assemblies of the peojde. h'oi justice tlvy have retuursc 
to the ofPicers of government. 'Phey are a strong race 
of rnen ; but imcommouly timid 

Kachharis — 'j'lie Kaihharis form a tribe, <»f which a 
few families are settled in two eastern divisions of this 
vlislriet, and a great iiian> in tlie lower hills of Rbolan, 
and in Asam Indeeil tliev allege, lliai tlii'ir prince was 
sovereign of tli.at country, wlieii it was invaded by its 
jiresent rulers; and be still retains the sovereignty of a 
consider, ible extent of billy unintry south from Asam, 
and east from ^'ilhet (t'adiar R). U is iM-rh.aps from 
this territory, that they derive the name nsn<di> given 
to them; for my informants say, tli.at the tu^’per name 
of the peojile is R.oro Altbougli long separated ironi 
their tiiiiK'e, and scattered tlirongh d(Miiinions of more 
])r)werful sovereiens, they allege tliat they still retain 
rheir loyalty, and every year contribute to give him 
support. Ivich family, wherever settled, gives from 
one to five l^s., which ate collected by persons regiilai ly 
deputed from Kaidihar the number of families in this 
district may be about 2(K). 

The nature of their language’ may be scon in the voca- 
bulary. It is never written ; but a few tjcrsnns have 
learned to read and write lieiigalese, wliieli may he 
considered as the learned language of Kamrup. The 
customs of the Kachharis a good deal resemble those 
of the llaldias; hut they have made some more progress 
in the arts. Part only indeed use the plongli, and part 
still adhere to the hoe; but they have not only some 
rnen of letters. th.at is who can read and write; but also 
merchants, goldsmiths, blacksmiths, coppersmiths and 
carpenters, and everv woman weaves. Their manner of 
eating and drinking is tlic same with that of the Pani- 
koch, and they burn the dead. 

A man’s property after his death is divided eijually 
among his sons by virgin wives; or, if he has none such, 
among his sons by widowhood or unmarried concubines; 
but his brothers succeed in preference to his wives or 
daughters, who are left entirely at the inercv of the 
men. Sons by concubines, if there are sons by wives, 
receive nothing, except by will or donation.* The 

♦The laws of legitimacy relative to property and rank 
are so various and complex in different parts of India 
that it has Ix'en deemed necessary to preserve a great 
deal of Dr. Buchanan’s remarks on marriage, and the 
position in which children stand to their parents in the 
eye of the law, which in India ehiefly depcmls on 
custom. — ED. 


Kachharis are excommunicated, if they marry a woman 
(»f a tribe, whicli they consider low, such as a Rahh; 
hut lliey w'oiild willingly accept the daughter of a Kaj- 
hungsi. 'I'hey cannot marry any relalioii either by father 
or nmtlar. A man may marry .seven wives, hut no 
more, and many ha\'v in fact two or three; liiit in gene- 
ral one is enough, altlioiigli eaeh is allowed a seperate 
hnt. A marred woman, vvlio eommils adultery w'ith a 
Ijcrsnii <»f rank, is not divon'ed; l)iit, il a woman marri- 
ed sint’le. or widow, lias lonnection with a m;m of a 
low inlK-, slic is exi'omiminiiMtrd. Roys aie usually 
inarru'd at 15 or If) Ncars ol agi-, and girls at about 10, 
and ihc vvbolc m.ittet is anangrd by tlie pari'iits, liefore 
till parties are infonni-d. 1 1 ;i viil c.innot piocinv a lins- 
liand S') sn',n, sbi- is not disgr;ir«d, ev<*n should slu- 
liavi* a iliild will'll in waiting, and ;il .-0 very few rc- 
inain nnniarrii'd. 'I'lu* ]i:iirnts ot tlie girl tvciive 30 Rs., 
and till' wholo r\])en',(‘. wbieli may aniomit to aliont 20 
more, is de hayed 1)V llir parents ol tlie br)y. The niar- 
1 iage is i i lobi ati d bv a feast, w liere tliere is plenty of 
drink, and a bog is killid as a s.icrdui* to tin- goddess 
janekiiana 

’i'lie iliief deity of the Kacbliaris is Sijn. who lives 
in heaven, who ciia1e4 the world, and who has a wife 
Mo^nong ( )irei ings of lowls, liijuor and fruit are 
made to Siju, and of fniit to Mti>nong. 'riie Kachharis 
liavo no iniat-es ol tluse (lofls, but the people of lOiotan, 
who also worslii]) lliein, ,b.i\e imagi's. Agrong is a 
male deity, to wlioin odei i’iigs are made in the open air, 
and at anv jilace, in order to prevent disease, famine, 
and tile attacks of vvdd lieasts \\ llie Raia's house 
there is a temple of biiik dedicited to this divinity. 
Resides tbesi* gods, wliub seem to bo those, that are 
proper to the trilii', llie Kaililiaris pray to any o^hcr, 
that come in llieir way; bnl tbev bi lieve neither m 
WMteber.'ift (jadu,) nor in devils (l>bnts) 'Pliey think, 
that Siju pimi'dies periurers wilb disease, (hath, or some 
other evil, and theteloie use nuK’h solemnity in their 
oaths d'hev raise a smal! Iic’ap of eartli, which they 
call Siju. make an offering before it, last a whole day, 
and then loiuli tin' leap of earlli, wiiile they deliver 
the oath. 1'hey have no knowdedgi* of a future slate. 

They consider the kidilas as their spiritual guiiles, 
jet I cannot learn, tlial these [icrsons give tlu'm any 
instruction, nor do any llniig larther. than to accept 
some annual presc’iils Rai h vill.ige elioosC'S a person 
eallc'cl an .Ac bar, who imnislies all those who transgress 
cstahlislied eiisiimis, and wlio jier forms some ceremonies 
at marriages and funerals; Imt iiossesses no form of 
prayer like Rojas of the Rabhas. 

1'he Kaebliaris, that 1 saw', were stout men; but re- 
markably slnpid and timorous; even brandy eonld 
scarcely give* courage to tin* person who accompanied 
me, while the Pandit procured the w'ords of his langu- 
age. 

Mlech — The \1eeh are a tribe of Kamrup, that appear 
to have been oiii'i* more numerous, that they an* at pre- 
sent, and to have undergone great changes. A large dis- 
trict, Meehjiara, derives its name from having l)ecn their 
abode; but there the whole have disajipeareil, and, it is 
to be presumed, that they assumed the title of Rajbongsi, 
when Viswo vSingho, the son of a Meeb’s wife, liccame 
sovereign of the country, and, being ashamed of his 
barbarous ancestors, discovert*d that he was the son of 
a God. In Mcchpara, how'ever. .and tlie territory adja- 
cent towards the west, there are a good many families 
of a tribe called Kuri, who arc said to have originally 
been Mech; but, although they have adopted the language 
of Paiigal, and some of the Hindu customs, they have 
not been able to Avean them.selvcs so completely as the 
Rajhongsis from their impurities, and are not therefore 
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permitted to assume this name, as they live in a part, 
where the Hindu customs prevail. Near the west bank 
of the Brohmoputro arc a gcKjd many Mech, who have 
exactly the same customs as the Kuri, and who are 
not ashamed of their original name. A few families 
of the Mcch, who, a.s the Hindus would say, continue 
to wallow in all their impurity, frequent the woods of 
this district towards the borders of Nepal and liholan; 
but the tribe forms a chief part of the population in 
all the territory between Vihar and the mountains; 
especially near Dalimkolh and Imkidwar. 1 jirocured 
no account of their customs; but am informed by a 
person who knows them well, and who is descended 
either from the Mech llerya or the (lod Sib, that they 
differ very little from those of the Kachhari, and that 
Siju i.s also their principal deity. In the vocabulary 
will be seen a specimen of their language taken from 
fine who lives in the N. W. part of the district, W'hom 
1 found to 1 h‘ a most strenuous worshiijjjer of Hacduis 
including the Kiiri and Mech. both rude and civilized, 
there may be in this district about bOO families. 

Nepcha — In the same vicinity are about twenty fami- 
lies of a rude trilie called Nepcha, who have nearly simi- 
lar manners, hut for the jjreseut 1 have deferred taking 
any account of them, as they form a mmurous class 
on the frontier of I’liraniya, w'herc I hoi»e next year to 
visit (hern. As they cat pork and beef, botli Hindus 
and Moslems agiee m cnnsideriiig them as quite 
ahoniiiiahle. 

Hajong — Near Linggimari are perhaps sixty families 
of Hajong, who arc the original inhabitants of the ad- 
joining territorv of K(»royivari, and whose chief w'as 
lately its projinelor. 'I'beir number In-ing very small, T 
shall pass them over, by staling, that in this district at 
least, they have adopted ('iitirely the language f)f Hcngal 
lint continue to delight in all tlie impurities of the I’atl 
Rabbas 'I'be I'bief however, whose ancestors had long 
possessed the lernlorv, ]jtretende<l to he a Rajhongsi and 
observed soim sort of decency. He neither eats iiork nor 
fowls, nor does he publicly drink strong liquors, and he 
receives instruction. (Upodcs), from a Brahman. His 
estate was lately purchased in the name of the Raja of 
Vihar. 

Qaros — Tn this district jierhaps, 300 f imilics of Caros 
still remain ; hut of late rapid encrorrehments have been 
made on this simtile iieoplc by the inhabitants of the 
plains. Some of them here, and a great many in A.sam, 
liavc been weaned by the Kolitas from eating beef, and 
even tho.se who have been received into the castes of the 
Hindus. What 1 have to say concerning them, I shall 
reserve, until I treat of the nations bordering on this 
district. 

Hlr«— Tf wo exclude the Dom fishermen, or Nodiyal, 
from the tribes of Kamrup, which I doubt cannot be 
done with iiropriety, the only tribe of that country, which 
seems to have had a .separate profe.ssion. is the Hira, or 
potters, of whom in the eastern quarter of the district 
there are perhaps 600 families. They arc considered as 
a very impure tribe; hut do not keep swine, and they 
are very rude in their art, having no wheel for forming 
thcT ware. I now proceed to treat of the manners 
ado])ted by the Hindus of this district; hut for many 
particulars, e.spccially belonging to tlie tribes of Bengal. 

I must refer to my account of Dina] poor. 

Brahmans — The Barondro Rarhi and Baidik Brah- 
mans of Bengal, and the other Hindus from that coun- 
try, observe the ruTes of purity and ceremony as in their 
own country ; only it is not lawful to use in their cere- 
monies the grass called Kus, (Poa cymosuroides) , and * 
in its stead is used the Kese, which is the sacred grass 


of Kamrup. The reason assigned for this is that the 
five sons of Pandu never penetrated so far, and that the 
country is therefore impure. 

The Maithilos and Kamnipi Brahmans, and their fol- 
lowers, especially the former, allow themselves many 
liberties in eating, and use a great deal of meat, many 
of the Kamrupis eat ducks and p’gfons, and the 
Maithilos even use castrated goats, although the last 
cannot he offered in sacrifice; but this is not allowed 
111 the Yogini Tantra, which extends its indulgence only 
to the two former. 

Many pure Hindus, and even Brahmans, intoxicate 
themselves with ojiiiim, hemi) is not .so commonly in use. 
Many of the Maithilos avow ripenly, that their worship 
is accompaiiu-d by the drinking of liquor, and after- 
wards they do iioj retire, until sober, hut mix in com- 
pany Many of the Rarliis anrl Banjiidros of the sect 
of Sokti worship in the same manner, hut while 
intoxicated, they have the sense to avoid being .seen. 

'J he funeral ceremonies arc nearly the same as in 
Bengal, only the mourning (Sraddho), is not by .one 
half so expensive. The ceremony to a poor man will 
cost only from two to five rupees Among the Brahmans 
of Bengal, there is no Moruiiioras to perform any 
fiineial ceremony over a dead Sudra : hut to the higher 
i^udras they give in writing, a form of prayer; which 
any of the relations may read on the occasion. The 
Maithilos and Kamrupis are not so scriiimlous ; hut 
read jirayers at the funerals of the ihii f Sudras, and 
are not disgraced by their condescension. 

Ncine ()f the Kamrupis nor .Maithilos enjoy privileges 
in marriage, like the Knlms of Bengal; but are sought 
after in matches according to their wealth and learn- 
ing. 'file projier law of Kamrup allow.s no woman to 
be married after the age of puberty, and the higher 
classes comply, but many girls of the lower trifies do 
not jirocure husbands until between 15 and 20 years of 
age. Jn siieli eases ristrainl is in general not expected, 
and parents are .seldom at the pains to watch. Nor is 
a child by a iierstin of the same caste any consider- 
able inipedunent to ilie girls iirocnring a husband. The 
marriages are not near so exjiensive as in Bengal proper, 
and a Kainrupi or Maithiio I’rahman eati he very well 
married for 40 or 50 rupees, and even a Rarhi or 
Barondro mav be here married for 100. Kamrupi- 
lirahman parents never tak^ money for their daughters, 
the Maithilos and Rajhorigsis du; and, if the girl is very 
handsome, they sometimes receive more than defrays 
their whole ex])ense, 'I'here arc in Kamruj) no Ghotoks, 
who jire.serve pedigrees, and make uji marriages, nor 
does any persons live by this employment. 'Phe Maithiio 
and Kamnipi-Brahmans are content with one wife at a 
time, and do not publicly keep concubines. The Raj bong- 
si of high rank marry several wives, and without danger 
to their caste, may keep any kind of concubine. 

By the law^ of Kamrup, two kinds of concubine are 
permitted. A Rajbongsi widow may become a Kain, 
which is usually translated by the Hindustani word 
Nckah ; but here the contract is not accompanied by any 
religions or civil ceremony. The parties may separate 
whenever either pleases, and the children cannot be 
niarricd to persons of the father’s rank, in respect of 
dignities and riches; but they may be married to children 
of pure birth, who, in other points, happen to be greatly 
inferior. 

A Rajbongsi girl, who has never been married, may 
live with a man as a concubine, and is called Konyapatro. 
There is no religious ceremony at the union; but an 
entertainment is given to render the contract notorious. 
These women are more respected than the widowed 
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concubines, and living with them is considered as more 
honourable for the men. The children by such connec- 
tions can more readily l)c married than the children of 
widowed concubines ; but the mothers being generally low 
women the rank of the children is affected. The K^a- 
patro cannot be turned away, and she can marry no 
person except her keeper. It is sai<l that according to 
the original custom of Kamrup. the whole children thus 
born of a Konyapatro, might at any time lie rendered 
legitimate by a subsciiuent marriage, and that among 
the lower Hajlinngsis this is still sometimes practised 
I he two parents lieing poor, wail until their children 
grow yp to enal)Ic them to defray the exjieuse of the 
ceremony. Since the irilroduelioii of the Bengalese 
manners, however, such eionoiny has hecome r.ire. and 
tile higher class oCKajhongsis declaim against its im- 
propriety. nor will they suffer run jierson to marry a 
Konyajiatro after she has home a child. 


1 remafiirt marnapi. i, cnusi.Icr.'d so nwssary to 
Jlinriii ideas of jiri'iiricty, tliaf rvcii tlir mi foi tiinafp 
rHjldTOii, who arc linuiRlit for iiroslhiition, arc married 
with all the ceremony to a iilaiitaiii tree, lu fore the ace 
•when they would he defilerl h}' rcmaiiiitig single. 

.'Vmong the Kajhongsis lui iinmarriid woman who has 
had a ehild, must cither live with lier hist lover or is 
eonsidered only as a Kam. so tli.'it die is reduced to the 
rank of a widowed comnhinc. Tt is only iieisons who 
have no Brahman as an instructor, and whose chin a 
harher will not coiidesumd to snioolh, tliat arc permitted 
to marry girls, who, vvilhoiit any sort of eontract have 
allowed themselves to depart from the rules of chastity; 
hut persons of this kind form peih.'ips oiie-half of the* 
Kamrupi Hindus. 

Tlic widows of Kamrup are permitted to hum them- 
selves with the bodies of their hiisliand, or oven to 
throw themselves into a pit filled with fire, along with 
anything that heloiiged !,> him; hut neither ])racticc 
IS at all eommoii, and m the course of a year not ahovc 
Inrcc or four widows are sacrifited in the whole dis- 
trict, exclusive of Bottrislia^'ari ; hut every year on that 
estate abjne four .(jr five widows usually hum ihem- 
selve.s. The very lowest ca.stes, sucli as the Cliondal. 
sometimes perform the ceremony. Very few widows 
have heen known to jijin the iirostitiiles. 


In Kamrii]) there seems to have fieen little or no dis- 
tinction of castes from profession, and each caste, or 
rather tribe, jiracliscd all the arts, which were known 
in the country. They wTre farmers, traders, black- 
smiths, goldsmiths, carpenters, extractors of oil, pottcr.s, 
weavers, dyers, artificial flower makers, jireparcrs of 
tobacco, bricklayers, w'orkers in Ixunhoo, jiarchers of 
nee, and preparers of curds; liiit they had not the art 
of shaving, or washing, or bleaching, of working in 
leather, or of making paper, sweetmeats, butter, or 
Ghi. All these arts seem to have been unknown, and 
now arc entirely followed by strangers, while the old 
arts arc in general practi.sed indifferently by all. The 
basket-makers, however, of Bengal, being a very low 
tribe, none of the Kamrunis will make these for sale. 
In all the remote parts the arts of weaving and dying 
seem to have been exclu.'jivcly practised by women, as is 
the c^se in Ava; but now the example of the Bengalc.sc 
have induced many Rajbong.si men to confine their 
lalKDurs to the shuttle, for which women appear to Ije 
much better fitted. The potters of Kamrup seem to 
have been unacquainted with the lathe, and formed 
their vessels merely by kneading. There can 1 k' little 
doubt that in a short period of years, the doctrine of 
caste will be fully extended to trades, although as yet 
it has made little progress, except where the arts were 
unknown. The artists of Bengal being better work- 


men, will gradually spread, and the example of these 
will. 1 have no doubt, be followed. 

1 he .sect of Sakto [irevails most commonly among 
the Brahmans and Kayosthos, and most of the Sudras 
arc vvorslnppers of \ ishim ; but the last Raja of Viliar 
having adfiplcd the w^orsliq) of Sakto, many people on 
his estate in this district have followed his example. 
All persons, however, except tlie very Cioswamis, offer 
sacrifices to the Soktis wiien in distress. 

Jn this district there are many vill.iges which have 
no Hevata, or \illagc g'wl. Still such ohji'cts of wor.sliiti 
are very nunuTous, and in my account of each division 
1 have mentioned those that are nio.sl common, l^'cw 
or none of them have J'nj.iris, or officiating priests, 
each man's Ihirohit attends at the ■‘aenhees that are 
offered I am inlormed that aceordmg to the Ralni- 
nondon in his treatise called Ixnliyo lottwo, V’yas gave 
orders that after the J^OOlh year ol the Koliyugo, that 
is to sav a long time alter his deatli, the I iranidevatas 
should lose all llieir power If \ vas gave any 
such order, it is a jiretty cfixir proof tli.it during his 
liie lie could not venture to make sucli an encroachment 
on the religion common in ilic counliy at the lime; 
for I have no dcjuht tliat tliese C'.ramdevatas are the 
gods that were originally w'orshipiied in the country 

w'liil<‘ it.s inhabitanls wcic still riulc' tubes llelore Vyas, 
in my opinion, (I'lutama li.id aticmiited to make a similar 
rclonn; l^lit that ti'ai'her had no moic success than 
V’yas. and the (iramdcvalas continue* not only to be 

wurshii»ped in almost ewery village of liuha; but in 
Bengal their worshij) li.'is I'ven become that which is 
most pr(‘valent among the Brahmans; for no one can 

deny that Kali is a t j 1 amdevata, and Kah is the grand 
obiect ol the Sokti worship Indeed all the female 

Giaindcvatas are considered as different forms of the 
K UiH* deity : l»ut this aiijiears to me a kind of philo- 
♦•ophieal refiiumeiit w'hicli is olten introduced in order 
to conceal the glaring ditliculties of iiopular doctrines. 
'J'akc from a jiagan deity the name and attributes 
and there remains nothing, nor ran 1 discover any 
eircumstaiict' common to the horrid Kali and tlie gentle 
Kainakliya, by which a common nature can he inferred. 

In this district the C’horokjiiija is not jierforrncd at 
the same season as at C'alcutla, or as in Hinajpooi. 
Here it is ijerformed on any day of the months Ghaitro, 
Vaisakh, JaishU). Ahsar, or israhon; hut it is most 
usually performed on the la.st day of Chaitro, which 
is the only day on which it can he performed at Calcutta 
in honour of Sih. Here, as in Hmajjioor, it is never 
jierfornied in the honour of any other (lorl; but at 
Calcutta, it is often jiei formed in the honour of Dhormo 
'Raja, a judge of the infernal regions. 

The .same aversion to lake an tjath that exists in 
Bengal, jirevails here also among all the higher ranks 
of Hindus, and there seems to he a similar want of 
knowledge concerning a future life. 

Although, as 1 have mentioned, some of the most 
essential ceremonies arc atlemled with a more moderate 
expense than in many parts of liengal, vet the Hindus 
are at more charge in religion than the Moslems, which 
W'ill jirobahlv <»ccasion the more rapid increase of the 
latter in the natural way of propagation, as tlic Muham- 
nicdan families will have greater means of subsistence. 
In this district the profits of the Ciuru arc less than 
tho.se of the Purohit. 

The Pandit Brahmans of Tkrigal arc Gurus for all 
the others of the Sokti sect, and for the highest of the 
Sudras of the sect of Sokti. The few of the lower 
tribes of Bengal who follow this Sokti worship are 
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instructed bv the Vorno nrahinans that arc their 
J'urfdiits. The liraliinans (>f Maithilo and the Kam- 
nii)!s are not disgraced by acting as (»urus for Khycn 
or KajlxMigsis ; although in lhnaji)(M)r none but a Vorno 
Wfrfxl give lilt se last instnictitjns (Upotlesj 

In the attounl of tlie different divisions I have 
mentioned the thief (hirns, v\ho preside over the wor- 
shij)p< rs of V ishnu, that lorin by tar the most niiinerous 
class oi llindiis in this district In the parts west 
from the t'bbonnoKosh the Otswamis of Hengal have 
secured a large pmjiortioii of these, and Kiinjokisor of 
Koiiggopcjor has hy far the most e\tcnsivc jnrisdiclicjn. 
lie and the others lre<|iiently tiavel thr nigh their 
resixttive dish ids and pjvc I’podes to very high and 
pure iiersfMiages. hor lower persems of ]mre birth they 
cinpln^ t )(lliilwiri lirabniaiis, that is proin letors ; for 
tliesc pri^lois have a piopirly in .tlieir Ibuk. and may 
gain 14 or 15 nijiees a iiioiilli, Insides uliat they give 
to till' (iiirn It must he r hseivcfl that theie are two 
kind'. <»l Odiiikaii I’.ralmians Some aw pi opi ii-1(jrs of 
a Hock ol peuple, whom tiny guide, tin otliers are Jiro- 
jjrietors of a lemj»lc and miag.e of (iod. 'I'lie first in 
this (list! let are not nmeh disgraeecl. and altliongh not 
called J 'audits, which is confined to the Sokti sect, arc 
more reTpi'i'tisj than the \ ishii>is, who lia\e .uceptecl of 
the seivice of men 'Die <)dhikaiis, wlio are ptopnetcjfs 
of a tc'inple aie as imn h le-pedecl a.s the \islio>i, if 
tln*v kee\» a I'lijari to perforin the driidgeiy cj the (aKl; 
hilt if they degracle themselves by acting in this manner 
no \’ishoyi will many in their families. 

'J'lie r.o-wamis for the lower easlc's, and even for the 
Kajhongsis, emiiloy Sndra nislrndors, partlv Vaishnov, 
aiicl ]iar(Iy Kliyen and Kajlx-ngsis. and sntdi jiersons may 
clear seven or eight rupees a tnontli, liesides what they 
give- to the (jiiru. In this di.drict the Vaishnovs tlius 
cinployecj arc usually eallecl X'airagis, although totally 
difleieiil Ironi the Vairag.w of the west of India, and 
the gieali-r part of them are ewen married men. Many 
K’ajhoiigsis, and a few Kh\en also, have' .scjiarated from 
the vulgar, and are employed to instruct the follow^crs 
of the (ioswamis 4'heir oflice is hereditary, and they 
also are eallecl flclhikaris 'i'ho (loswanii of course 
shares in the’ profits ol all these snhonlinate^ ; hut it is 
not supposed that l\iingjcA.kisnrs profit from this dislrk't 
cveeeds 500 Rs. a month; the family, however, possess 
otluT jurisdictions of jirojiertw In some parts the* 
(ioswamis entrust the eolleclions of tlic'ir dues to jicr- 
sons called Faii/dar»-. wdio Iiave under their authority 
(le])iities called C'hhorilnirdars, and account to him for 
what they receive; in others they rent the collection to 
1/aradarv, all these jicrsons are mere laymen, have Per- 
sian titles for their offices, and lake no share in the 
instruction of the peojile In other jiarts the Goswami 
entrusts the collection of his dues to those, who arc 
his deputies in performing ih.c sacred office. 

In the western parts, however, a considerable encroach- 
ment has tu'cn made on the rights of the sacred order 
by .some person.s of the medical tribe, who are called 
Sorkar Thakur. 

In the parts of the di.strict, which were subject to 
Porikhyit Raja, and in Asam, the plan differs a good 
deal, cxc'ctit where some encroachments have l^een made 
in Hahirhondo and Hhitorhondo ; hut even there the 
eastern Giirii.s retain some of their power, a.s is also, in 
a small degree, the case in V’'ihar proper, and in the 
part of the district west from the old Tista. In these 
Kastern regions the Hhokot, or worshiiipers of Vishnu, 
arc nuich more subjected to their Gurus, wdu> are called 
Mohajotis or p^T.sons of great wTalth, a title usually 
given to mcrcliants. They arc also called M ohapuru.shor, 
great men. Many of them are Kamruni Brahmans; but 
the greater part, and those who have the greatest num- 


ber of followers arc KoHtas. These instructors have 
large thatched halls, where they reside, and instruct their 
jjupils rSishyo), and many of these always attend the 
Guru, and work for their mutual sui)port, while mhers 
lemain in general at home, take care of their families, 
and only attend occasic-nally for in.slruction. In order 
to assist them in the care of the numerous flock, which 
many of these great men possess, they emplf)y deputies 
to reskle in jjlaccs, that arc chiefly convenient for the 
instruction of such, as family concerns prevent from a 
<liic att<‘ndance on th<* chief These are called Medis, 
and are attended in the same manner as thdr masters, 
hnt by ‘^mailer iiumliers; ami they also contribultf to his 
sni>pnrl and ])ow'cr. 

Among the (hirus of Kainnip, both Brahmans and 
Kohlas, w’bo instruct the people in the worship of Vishnu, 
then- has arisen no less than f(Uir ‘•cliisni'', of which I 
rould give no acLoniit, whin treating of the schisms of 
the Brahmans, because tw'o of them have arisen from 
the inllnence of Kohlas. Thi* doctrines, from whence 
th( se schisms have arisen, arc called paths (Pontha), 
and the first had been pointed out by Chaitonyo, a 
Baidik I’ralinian of Srihotlo, and seems to have been* 
that, whuli wa.s fttllowed, when the doctrine was ori- 
ginally introduced into Kamrnp. in my account of 
I)inaj”poor, I have mentioned this person’s history Not 
(oijtended with this jiath iJamodor, a Brahman of 
Kami up, pomti'd out another, and many endeavour to 
fiiKl llieir way to hea\en by his rout; hut two Kolitas, 
vSenekoidev and Madhovdev, have jiersnaded many, that 
the ]>aths, which they have discovered, are more advan- 
t.igeons 1 have not learned exactly th.e differences of 
diictrini. on which these schisms are fiumded; but the 
followers of C'haitonyo are called Vaishnov, and the 
residences of their Gnnis are called the house of God 
('J'hakurvari), or ’lala'e (Pat); while the follow'CTS 
of the otlier three paths arc called lUiokot, and their 
residence is called (!hholro, or urnhrella 

These Mohajons, and thi'ir assistants the Medis, seem 
to give themsi'lves more Iroiilile than usual in the 
in.stniction of their fnllowi'rs. ^'hcy not only teach 
them a form of i)ra\er (Upodes), hut seem in some 
niea.sure to preach. Assembling 40 or 50 of their 
scholars, they instruct them in their duty, and read 
.sf'.me }K)oks, w’hich were composed liy their great doctors, 
and which coiisi.st chiefls in extraits from the Pihagwot 
tianslated into the vulgar language of Kamrnp. The 
other (hirns, as usual in India, content themselves with 
giving a short exhortation, at the time when they teach 
the form of jirayer. This superior attention is pro- 
bably the reason, wdiy the preachers of the Ea.st have 
aennired so much jiowxt over their flocks, and also has 
been the cause of their succes.s in converting many of 
the rude tribes. 

^rhe number of people in the tribes, upon whom no 
sort of impression has been made by the Brahmans, 
is very inconsiderable, and in the Api>endix, are in- 
cluded under the general name of Asurik, strictly sig- 
nifying persons wdio have no god, that is who worship 
gods different from those of the Hindus and Moslems, 
each of whom now acknowledges, that the other has 
a law. If indeed I had included all the low castes, who 
receive no instruction from Fakirs, Brahmans or per- 
sons employed under this priesthood, such as the Pati 
Rahhas, Daiivi, Gorami, Bajhongsis, Bede. Jagis, etc., 
etc., I should have increa.sed the numl)er of Asurik 
to a very considerable proportion of the whole, that 
do not profess to follow the Koran ; but among the 
Hindus I have included all those, that have adopted 
the language of Bengal, and have thus separated them- 
selves from the iHirsons, who hy both Hindus and 
Moslems are considered as little better than brutes in 
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the shape of men; (see account of Asam in the 2nd 
volume of the Asiatic Researches). 

The Piirohits. or jiricsts who perform the ceremonies 
of religion in Kamrup have much more profit, than 
those who instruct the people. The Pandits of Ben- 
gal act as Purohits for all pure Hindus of that country 
above the rank of tradesmen, and generally understand 
more or less of Sangskrita; but many of them, who 
are called Dosokorma, know very little more than to 
he able to read it, and their science consists in knowing 
how the 10 most usual ceremonies ought to be conduct- 
ed. Stjll lower arc some Brahmans called merely 
Purohits, who have little or no learning more than 
Vornos, and officiate for the lower castes of pure 
Hindus. The Brahman« of Bengal do not act as Puro- 
hits for any Kamrupi trilie and the whole profit of 
that flock is .still enjoyed hy the Hailhilos and Kam- 
rupis. These abstain from assisting the low castes, 
such as the Rajl>ongsis v\ho still retain their impure 
eustonis, and who form i of liie whole, and Daiiyi, 
Koch, bearers of the palanniiin anrl the like; but have 
extended their care to many of the tradesmen of Bcn- 
•gal, "who have settled in Kamrup. 

All the Brahmans of Bengal settled here have sense 
enough to conlinue in the society of women; Init seve- 
ral of the Maithilus and Kamrupi have gone ffi Benares 
(V'aranosi), and have rcliii(|tiishcd the world (Dondi) 
Some C)f the Brahmans of Kamrup, who are spiritual 
guides (Mohajon.s) in the eastern jiarts of the district, 
have deserted their wives, without however becoming 
Donclis, and are merely called persons without a fami- 
ly (Udasin). 

Separation from the pleasures of the world not lic- 
iiig adajited to the eonstitiition of Kamrup, three classes 
of Brahmans dedicated to God have come fn>m the 
west of India; Init as- they seem to meet v\ith less at- 
tention, their miniher is smaller than in Dinajiioor, and 
one of them has had little or no sucress in supporting 
the pimis resolution of this profession 'I'he most 
numerous, hy far, arc the Sonnyasis of Songkor Acha- 
ryo’s congregation (Soniproda); hut only two convents 
(Akras) jirct ended to abstain from w(>rldly affairs, 
and in my account of Sonnvasikala 1 had occasion In 
mention the sulimis‘'ion, whjc'h one of these has made 
to the p(^wer of tbe flesh. The others are keen mer- 
chants and farmers, and one convent (Akra) has pur- 
rhased a considerable est.ute. I'hesc nierchaiits do not 
presume to hog; hut arc occasI(Hia]Iy visited hy more 
regular brethren from the west, who give them ins- 
truction, and receive* their diarlly. No merchant*! 
seem to he more successful, as in every jiart of the 
north of India they have numerous hrellireii, that lend 
each other mutual assistance 'Idie traders arc little, 
if at all, respected; hut considerable respoi t is shown 
to such as live in their Akras, rent laiifl, and cultivate 
by means of those who arc rewarded Iiy a share of 
the crop. 

The men dedicated to God, and belonging to the Sri 
Somproda, or congregation of Rarnanuj Aeharyo, arc 
called Ramayits. They are not so numerous as the 
Sonnyasis ; hut their conduct is very correct T have 
already given an account of the manner in which they 
live. 7'he manner of life and conduct of those called 
Nimayit, belonging to the Son ok somproda, are nearly 
the same, and they are equally rcsiiected. Their num- 
ber is very .small. The whole convents (Akras) of 
the two orders may amount to 28. The Siidras of 
Bengal dedicated to the service of God, here as in 
Dinajpoor, arc called Vai.shnom, and in general I may 
refer to the account of them, which I have already 
given. I am however told, that I have Ijccii misin- 


formed, when I staled, tliat any family, after having 
been for some generaliuns dedicated to God, might lie 
received into full communion with the \’aishnom. 
That in reality is conhned to a peculiar ca.ste, which 
brings them to almost an exact resemblance with the 
X'aishnavum of the south of India, whom I have sup- 
posed to he the remains of an ancient i>ric.sth()nd. Per- 
sons not of this caste, who assume their nuumer of 
hie and name, havt* no sort of claim to tin* dignity. 
In the south tlie Brahmans alleged that the Vaishna- 
vuin an* \ery careless in forming their marriages, and 
a similar opinion prevailing among my Bengalese as- 
sistants. seems to have been tlu* cause, why 1 received 
the account, wliicli 1 gavi- in Dinajiioor. It must how- 
ever he observed, that impostors must fri*([uently suc- 
ceed in oblainitiL' .idinission among the projicr Vaisli- 
noni. and that tlie opiiodii uf the |tr.ilim:ms may have 
a strong fmindatioii in liiilh. 'I'lie number of families 
of Vaishnom, preli’iuled or real, may be between 13 
and 1-1 hundred. 

In this district there arc only about 5() convents 
(Akr.is) of X’aisbnoin, who li.ive lelt their families 
(IMasin): but tliere are a good many vagrants, who 
without having aiu in^l claim, preleiid to belong to 
these institutions. 'I'lie \bnsbnom here, who have 
deserted their femah s to li\e in .XUras. are usiially 
called Brokot, and olleii \bragis. w Iiile _ those who 
have families are ofteo e.dlid Songiogis, and in sonic 
plain's C‘hlu)kiir(‘. \ family lli.it lives eiitirelv hy 
legging ma> mak<‘ 3 Rs . a month; Imf m.'inv rent lands, 

many make luads, ami many iuift»rm as musicians, 

and thus add a little to their iik omes 

Sudra — 'I'he Siidias of Kaniru]> au* noted without per 
sons dedicated to God. In the eastern parts all the fol- 
lowers of ( 'haitonc . »r, of wlialever caste, are called Vh’ii- 
shnom ; but among them tluae art' many who have left 
then families, and serve* f'lod and the (iiirii 'I'liese are 
(.'died IJdasin, and Biose who rem.'iin witli their fami- 
lies arc* :is usn.al called Grihi 'J'lie followaTs of the 
other three paths (INaitlia) are called Bliokot or 
I'lhjkto, ami tu'evriil ‘so nmeli, that among llie neigh- 
bouring rude tribes tins name is appliecl to signify a 

Hindu or liciigalesc 'I'lie Idiokols wlio remain at 
home aie called .Sadbii those* wdio live w'ilh lladr (iurus, 
in the servii'c of (iod, are (ailed Kev\s»)va. Some of 

the Medis or iiiferioi te it hers, but not all. ait: selected 
from till so t»» rsons, who Iui’m* desi rteil their families, 
and who not only heg, hut work fcir the heiiefit of 
their superiors. 'I'he X'aishnoin and I’hokot who have 
separated from their f.iniilies totally rejec'l the w'orship 
of th(‘ Soktis aiul villaee ('lOtls; lent tlie others have 
not been able 1f> relimiiiish the flesh of sacrifices. In 

the w'cstern parts of the district none of the tribe of 
Karnrui# have separated from their families, although 

many act as deputies for the Brahmans in the instruc- 
tion of the lower orders. 

'file Sudras of the west of India called Vairagis, 

w'ho have deserted their families to live in the con- 
vents of this (listric't, are not nurnerems. I'lierc are 

in all 2.'i cntivenls, and lliey arc very poor, h'.ach con- 

vents on an average may contain five Vairagis, and 
this average may be extended to all the (vmvent.s of 
other kinds. The* title X'airagi in (his district is often 
given not einly to the Vaishnom, who inhabit convents, 
hut to such, as without having pul themselves under 
such a restraint, arc (mployed hy the Go.swamis to in- 
.struct the lower castes. 

Among other species of worship, the Hindus arc 

fund of pilgrimage. In the topographical part will be 

found an account of the places in thi.s district, that 
are fre(|iicnte(l hy the pious; hut great numlK*rs pa.ss 
through the country to Kaniakhya, and arc a heavy 
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liiirtlicn on some of tlie Zemindars who choose to feed 
them. Many from this district ro to that place, and 
occasionally some ro to Jagonnath, Kasi and Goya. 
This is chiefly done, when a Brahman comes from 
any of these places, and undertakes to conduct a flock. 
The hospitable roofs of the Kangkinya and Bamon- 
dangga Zemindars afford every accommodation to 
these persons, until their flocks assemble, and the 
ptior Bengule.se have iKJt that turbulence, of which his 
contemporaries were so much accused by Xenophon 
(proem, in lihrn dc Cyri Inst.) but offer themselves 
with the utmost readiness for the use of their pastors. 
The only difficulty that the Brahman encounters, is 
in ccjuiing so far ; his stay here, and his return is com- 
fortable and advantageous. 

For maintaining the rules and discipline of castes. 
thr).se of Bengal follow nearly the same customs as 
in other parts, only there are very few of the Com- 
pany's called I)ols, and it is only in Bahirbondo that 
there are many I)()l)iotis. In my account of Dinajpoor 
1 have e>plaine<l these terms 'I'lie llrahtnans, Kayos- 
ihos, and intermediate tribes, settle all offences against 
custom in ass<‘inbliei- of the chief peopli* in the neigh- 
bourhood (Punchaet). M'he lower cast('s have chiefs 
called I’oramaniks or Prodlians, whose offiie is not 
herotlitary. "J'hese are in general aj)pointed by the 
l)roprietors -of the land, w’ith the consent however of 
the caste, and of the spiritual guide, and are very 
much under the inffueiice of the latter, who shares in 
;dl fine'*' 'I'he chief i)ndit of the Poratnaiiik arises 
Irom his bein'.» the I'ook at niarr'agcs, when he receives 
a iMccc of cloth and 3 or 4 annas in money. 

In the western parts the tribes (jf Kamrup follow 
nearly the same plan, the Khycn and Bajh(jngsis, who 
reckon themselves pure, decide all matters of caste in 
assemhlies, witile tiu* iJanyi, impure Kajhongsis. and 
oilier b»w Irilies have cliiefs (I’oramanik). In the 
eastern parts again every thing is settled hy the Medis, 
appointed hy the sjiiritiial guides. The plan, which is 
followed in llaworaghat. may serve as an example 
for the whole. The priest (Ihirohit) of the Vijni 
Kaja, lu whicli chief the territory lielongs, has drawn 
ni' a i>ro|)er C(Kle of rules called I’rayoschitto 'rottuo, 
wdiich is geiierall> oh.served. ICaeh Medi has under 
his care a company (Mel or Kel). which contains 
alxuit a hundred families of the worsln’iiper.s of Vishnu 
(Bhokot) of all castes, h'.ach of these has its own 
I^namanik, for there all the Kajlnaigsis are also call- 
ed Koch, and do not pretend to be judged hy their 
peers (Punchaet). \yhen a person has been discover- 
ed in the transgression of any rule of his caste, as 
described in the code of law's, he is in danger of ex- 
communication, and must humbly entreat the Medi to 
remove the scandal, which is done hy a fine. Almost 
the only transgression committed in that quarter, 
arises from the good nature of the men, who in Hawo- 
raghat arc particularly obliging to their wives, and 
will not see many frailties. The fine is usually one 
rupee, and in extraordinary cases arises to double that 
sum. With this, as there is no small money, the Medi 
purchases salt, which is divided into 10 equal portions, 
of these one goes to the Raja’s prie.st (Pnn»hit); one 
is taken in the Raja’s name, but this also falls to the 
share of the priest; one goes to the easy man’s spiri- 
tual teacher (Guru); one to his priest (Purohit), and 
six are divided among the Medi and the kindred of 
the delinquent. The Raia’s priest is said to make 
about 500 Rs. a year from his fifth share of the fines 
in Haw'oraghat alone, where the whole i>opulation may 
bo rather more than 40,000 people, of which not above 
a half are subject to these rules of caste, the Muham- 
medans, the impure Gorami Koch, and the Rabhas, 
making a large proportion of the inhabitants. 


NATURAL PRODUCTIONS OF RONQOOPOOR 

Animals — In the woods of Mcchpara are founcf two 
kinds of the ape, both called Hiilluk by the natives. 
The one, which is of a grey colour, seems to be the 
Simia Moloch of Audibcri ; and the other, which is 
black, with broad white eye brows, is the second variety 
of the long-armed ape, described hy Pennant. Al- 
though the colours of these two animals are very di- 
fferent, their manncis, shai)c, and cry, arc so much 
alike as to give room to think that the difference arises 
from some accidental circumstances .that I have not 
been able to trace. 

The Hulluks live in considerable herds; and al- 
llymgh exceedingly noisy, it is difficult to procure a 
view, their activity in springing from tree to tree be- 
ing very great; and they arc very shy. In the dry 
.season, when water is scarce, and they arc under the 
necessity of leaving the w'oods to procure drink, they are 
often caught, as nothing can he more aw'kward than 
their walk, which is always erect The old ones, when* 
caught, arc very intractable, and seldom live long; 

hut till* young ones are readily lamed, are fond of 
being caressed and scratched hy men. and of playing 
with dogs; hut they arc extremely irritable, and im- 
patiint of restraint. .Mthough uncomnumly ugly and 
misshapen, the Htilliik has much less grimace than a 
monkey, and i'^ not so exceedingly dirty and indeecnt; 

hill if seems to hi* endowed with less intellect, viva- 

city, and courage The tv'o animals have a mutual 
(ietestaf ion ; hut a monkey alwJ'vs i)iits to flight an 
ape larger than itself. Sjiiders ami grasshoppers 

.seem to he the favourite food of the llulluks; hut 
they ahso eat fish and wild fruit and leaves. 'J'hey 
have lliree kincls of cry, all shrill, harsh, and monoto- 
nous. Due somew'liaf resembles Ayu, avu, ayu, ami 
seems to mark impatience; an(>th(T is like Ula, ill, id, 
with nearly the sound of vowels and accent of the 
hhiglish work huzza ; the third is a short kind of hark 
won, won, won, 'i'hese two last seem to express vari- 
c*us degrees of .satisfaction. 'I'hc rcscmhlance of apes 
to mankind, and the painful education that has been 
given to the few which have reached Fiirope, having 
led to oiiinion eoncerning their faculties, as far re- 
moved from truth, as a description of the leaned pig 
would he an arcurate representation of the groveling 
race, I have entered more fully into an account of 
this animal’s manners, than its consequence otherwise 
would require. As this animal has nails on the thumbs 
of its hind hands, for they cannot wdth proiiriety he 
tailed feet, it must he classed with the Pongo of 

Buffon; hut it will l)e a distinct species, if that great 
naturalist was sufficiently accurate in stating, that the 
Pongo has no callosities on his buttocks; for both the 
grey and black Hulluk.s have that distinguishing mark, 
although it is much concealed bv the length of thtir 

hair. 

The short-tailed monkey, called Morkot by the na- 
tives. and described in my account of Dinajpoor, is 
found in the woods of this district; and I have al- 
ready mentioned the great colony of this vile animal 

that is on the hill Tokoreswori. At Nenggoliyar Pahar, 
North from Vogighopa, there is another, but not so 
remarkable. In Bengal the monkics, which have tails 
longer than their body and head, seem in general to be 
called Longgur. In the woods, near Goyalpara, I ob- 
served a herd, but had no opportunity of observing 
them close. Although nearly of the same size, they 
seem to differ from the lionuman on the banks of the 
Ganges, in being all over of a pale yellowish red, and 
in being remarkably shy. It is probable, that they may 
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be of the kind, which Audibert has called Simia Hn- 
tellus. Both species of monkics live entirely on vepe- 
tahles, and in Mechpara arc many destructive in both 
gardens and fields. The apes living chiefly on insects, 
do not harm to the natives. 

The Lemur iard'njnidits, bv the natives of Mechpara, 
where it is sometimes but rarely cauiilit. is called Loj- 
iawoti Banor, or bashful monkey. In comparing it 
with a monkev. the people here have been more suc- 
cessful in their classification than those of Hindustan, 
v/ho cajll it a cat. It is. however, an animal of prey, 
and feeds, 1 believe, chiefly on small birds which it 
takes at night, and is then very active Its manners 
in some resiK.*cls resemble those of the bat, as it is 
dazzled by the glare of day, and then retin's to rest, 
hanging from the branch of a tree, much as the large 
bats of India do. 

The common black bear of Tnrlia is occasionallv 
found in the wilder parts of the district; but is not 
numerous One of their principal hunts is in the old 
ramparts of Komntapoor, where the holes, which thev 
*dig in the earth, are secure from being filled with 
water. Many also haunt Singeswor forest, and some- 
times kill a person that has straggled near They 
destroy mangoes, jaks, plantains, and honey; hut df) 
no harm to the crops nor herds. The proper name 
in this district is Hhandi ; but towards the south the 
word Pihaluk is in common use 

Otters are very numerous, and in the northern parts 
of the district a few skins are iirocured hv farmers 
for the Bhotnii market; hut this kind of hunting is 
not carried to the extent of wliich it is capable. A 
few of the hunters from Dhaka, who are of the tribe 
called Oangrar, fre<iu<'ii,t the hanks of the llrohmopu- 
tro, and kill otters for the traders of that eity. Their 
first stop is to catch a living young otter, and these 
are procurable between the middle of Novemlier and 
the middle of r)ecenihcr. During the twr* following 
mouths is the season for hunting. The hunter goes 
to a place freunented by otters, ties the voting one to 
a hush fir reed, and conceals himself near. Its cries 
soon bring the old ones, which the hunter strikes with 
a harpfion. The hunter as usual is paid in advance, 
and is allow'ed liaH a rniice for every skin Kach 
hunter takes in rulxance from 5 tn 10 Rs . for the sea- 
son, at the end of whudi he delivers the skins that he 
has procured, and settled Ir^ account The otter of 
India is about 3^ feet from (he snout to the end of 
the tail. 

Foxes (canis Beuqidcnsis Pennant) and jackals are 

numerous in every part of the district: and T heard 
of a hycena having carried away twfi children ; but in 
this district this is not a common aiiunal. On the north- 
west frontier towards Nepal, 1 heard of a wild animal 
called Tlungra. It is said to he like a iackal ; hut 

W'hethcr or not it is a wolf, I was not able to deter- 
mine: for in no jiart of the country could T induce anv 

per.son to bring me the wild nuadnipeds In the same 

vicinity I heard of another animal seemingly of the 
ranine tribe. It is called Kuhok, and hv the natives is 
.said to he of two religions. The Moslem Kuhoks live 
upon hares and deer, while the Hindus eontent them- 
selves with carrion. They produce between the middle 
of November and middle of January, and the voung are 
then sometimes caught ; but I had no opportunity of 
seeing one. 

The tiger, commonly called Oovagha by the natives, 
on account of its killing cattle, in mf)St parts of the 
district is very seldom seen. In Bottrisha/ari, one of 
the countries most exposed to their depredations, a man 


ma> he kdled once in two or three years, and from 
16 to 20 cattle may he annually destroyed. Even the 
Ifuffalo has U'cn known to fall a prey to the Govagha, 
of whicli I never licard an instance in any other part 
of India. In the castenuvilds, tigers are by no means 
.so Irouhle.some 1 expected: and the injup^ which 
they commit is still less considerable than in Bottri- 
shazaii. M'hey seldom, 1 was told come on the plains; 
hut are very numerous among tlu' Ciaro mountains. 
LeopanU art* ntit more common than tigers. In Mech- 
pani and Mtdonggih 1 heard also ol the small animal 
of lliis kind ( Nakeswori) . that is said to live on trees: 
hut althoiigli I offered very considerable rew’ards, 1 
could not procure one either dead or alive. 

Porcujunes are not so numiToiis as in Dina] poor, and 
.are still less sought after for food Hares are very 
abundant in every part of the district, even on the 
left of the nrtdimopiitro Tlu.s I did not expect, as 

to the east of the li^wcr part of its course, this animal 
is 11(^1 found. In some jiarts of the district, chiefly 
towards the west (he farmers liave nets, and are at 
the trouble of ealebing the hares. In others they are 
tot. illy neglected, (»r when iieojile are hunting deer, they 
may occasionally he at the trouble of knocking down 
a few hares with a stick. Rats are very troublesome 
and de.slructive, especially a kind. that, as the winter 

crop of rice comes to maturity, and the fields become 
dry. forms large holes under ground, where it hoards 
up grain to hist it for the season. Poor hoys are very 
diligent Ml the seanh of these hoards, and often 
lirocuie a very considerable (piantity of grains 

Both in the woods of Mechpara, and in those of 
Bottnshazari, the I'angolin is found. In the latter it 
is called Keyot Maclili, or the fish of the Keyot (a 
tribe of Hindus). In the former Katpohii (timber 
animal) is the name by which it is known. Tbe reason 

assigned for this name is. that it lives in tbe hollow 

trunks of trees. It is a very rare animal, but very 
much sought after, as its lli‘sh is supposed to possess 
strong aphrodisiac (pialitics. 

I^lephaui-i are uuiuerous throiighoiil the two eastern 
divisions, and may frcr|uent the parts of the two divi- 
sion.s towards the north-west, that are situated towards 
Nepal anil Bhotau. Of late years they scarcely ever 
have i>enrtrate(l into any other part of the district, 
and seem therefore to he on the decrease; as 20 years 
ago they often came far south. They are exceedingly 
(leslrnclive to the crops of grain; and notwithstanding 
vast labour and trouble taken to watch the crops, do 
mui'h injury. When the rice apfiroaches maturity, 
every man. in the parts w'hich the eleiihant frequents, 
IS under the necessity of watching through the night. 
Stages are erected on jiosts 12 or 14 feet high, and on 
one side of whom always mount the same stage. One 
feeds a fire that burns constantly on the oiien part of 
the stage, while the other in his turn, is allowed to 
'.leep, i'\cej)l when anv wild animals sueh as eleiihanls. 
deer, or hogs, come into the field; then he is roused, 
and both unite in shouting and in making all the noise 
they can with sticks or drums 'Phey never atteiii])! 
In attack the animals. The priii(i)>al haunts rif the 
elephant in the rainv season, seem to he the S?d forests; 
in the dry season they chiefly frerpient the thickets of 
reeds, by which so much of tbe eoiintry is overgrown 
They very rarely go upon tbe mountains. Their two 
jirineijial retreats liowever ate Porluitjoyar, and the 
deserted tract of tbe country wlufli is situated between 
the Garo mountains. Meebp.ira. Kalumalupara and 
Koroyivari. During the whole night that 1 .slept at 
the entrance to this tract from Nivari, the roaring was 
incessant Near this I observed a regular road, which 
was said to he one of their paths, and that in their 
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excursions they usually frequent one route, which soon 
becomes well beaten and smooth. I no where heard 
of their attack juj; men; but a very large one, whieh 
I saw swim over the Hrohmoputro in the height of 
the floods, landerl at Coyalpara, and in his passage 
through the tf>wn overthrew several huts that were in 
hi.s way, whih* he was eating the plantain trees; so 

thfit a very e<neial alarm licing spread, I was under 
the necessity of -ending people to shoot him. This 
animal was a male, and had neither tusks nor tail, and 
was lofikcd n]K)n bv tlio natives as a ruriosity, although 
the loss of his tail was probably a mere accident. 

In this rlistrirt very little progress has been made in 
the art of taking and taming these valuable animals. 
Several of the ]*rnprl(‘lors of land have tame females 
trained for the purpose fKnmkl) These are provided 
with a long rope, which is fastened to their girdle, 
and then roiled on their ha('k On its end is formed 

a noose, which a man who sits on the hack of the 

trained female, throws round the neck of the wild 
eleiihant, and then the tame one walks away until 
assisted hv anoflier tame female, endeavour to fasten 
ropes to his legs, and he is dragged to a place where 
there are tame, lie is then led to a more convenient 

place by the tame females. The elephants usually 

caught in this manned are too small, In'ing seldom 

procured more than 6A feel high; and a larger propor- 
tion of them seem to die. than of ihose which are 

caught hv being surrounded with a fence (Khada) 
The Vijni Raja formerly paid his tribute in elephants; 
but, as very few snrvivecl. and as they were seldom 
of a good size, a value was put ut>on each that he 
should deliver, and the payment has been taken in 
money. It is however, more to he attributed to the 

manner of catching, lhan to the defect of the lireed, 
that the quality of the elephants which he delivered 
was of so inferior a nature: and I have no doubt, that 
the people of Chatigang would in this district procure 
most excellent cattle. 

In Mechpara at ITaworaghat a few elephants arc 
occasionally caught in pitfalls (Dhor). These arc dug 
in the paths above-mentioned 12 cubits long, deep, 
and 4 wide, and care full v covered with branches and 
earth. People provided with means of kindling torches 
watch near, and w'hen an elephant falls, they suddcnlv 
come up with lights, and make a noise which drives 
away the herd. Tf they were not disturbed, the others 
would help their companion to escaiH*. When thus 
deserted, ropes are made fast to the captive, and tied 
to trees The people then dig, and throw in pieces of 
wood and earth until the poor animal Is able to come 
out of the pit, and is plac(‘d in a .state of discipline. 
This also is a very had manner of catching elephants, 
as they are often so much injured in the fall that they 
do not recover. Many elephants are killed for their 
teeth. The people employed arc Kaibongsi, Garo, 
Rahia and Kachhari fanners, who usually arc allowed 
one tooth, and give the other to the proprietor of the 
land : but it is said, that the Vijni Raja takes both 
teeth, and only makes the hunters a present. In the 
north-west part of the district the elephant seems to 
be totally unmolested, at least by the people of Bengal, 
who neither attempt to kill, nor tame them. 

In most parts of the district there arc only a few 
hogs : but in the two eastern divisions, in the two towards 
the north-west and near the forest called Singheswor, 
and near the woods of Pangga Raja, they are very 
tronhlesome and destructive. The Hindu farmers there, 
have nets, in which they catch the wild hog, and he 
is considered as pure food. No attempts are made to 
eradicate the breed, which indeed. I believe, could only 
be done by clearing the country. Even in the clear 


parts of the country, although the lower Hindus kill 
the wild hog on purpose to cat him ; no attempt is made 
to extirpate the animal. Most people suffered loss by 
tlicm. in parts of the district where there is * little 
waste land, and where the few wild hogs that arc 
found, nestle in the thickets by which the villages arc 
.surrounded. 

Everywhere that there are forests and extensive 
thickets tif reeds, the rhinoceros is not uncommon; and 
in the two eastern divisions .several persons make a 
profession of hunting this animal, which is quite harm- 
less, and neither injures the persons nor crops* of the 
inhabitants. It is a solitary animal, nor at an 3 ' season 
docs the male live in the society of the female. The 
rhinoceros is killed on account of the horn and skin. 
The horn is in great request, being considered as pos- 
sessed of great medical virtues, and it is employed for 
making bracelets and cups, that are used in the reli- 
gious ceremonies of the Hindus. A good horn is 

worth 6 Rs on the spot. The skin is used for making 

targets. Each skin gives five or six cuts, of which 

the two best are on the Hips. Each skin according to 

its size is worth on the si>ot from 2 to 3 Rs. Th^ 

pro]>rietor of the land usually gets ibc horn, and the 
iuinter ('Pahulwan) is allowed the skin: but the land- 
lord is generally cheated. 

In the two eastern divisions, the hunters that kill 
the rhinoceros and elephant, may he about f)0 or 70 
in nuiT)l)er, and are employed chiefly by four merchants 
residing at Dhubri. of whom one is a Bengalese and 

three are Siks. All the hunters are farmers, and em- 
ploy only 'a part of their time in the pursuit of game. 
Each man usuallv receives 6 Rs. at the beginning of the 
'.eason, and mav kill one or two rhinoceroses and one 
elephant ; but he also oecasionally kills buffaloes for 
their skins and horns; at least these are the only sale- 
able parts. The hunters of course cat the meat, as 
they do also that of the rhinoceros The hunters use 
a large piece called Kamchunggi. which requires a rest 
to enable the hunter to take an aim Poisoned arrows 
are also employed both for killing the buffalo and 

elephant, but it is only fire-arms that arc sufficient for 
killing the rhinoceros 

In the two eastern divisions deer arc exceedingly 
numerous, and vcr>' destructive, and there are many 
in the two frontier divisions towards the north-west 
In other jiarts they arc scarcelv known. .A-mong the 
natives mu.sks, deer and antelopes are included under one 
Generic name, which in the .Sangskrita is Mrogo. in 
the Bengalese is TTorin, and in the vulgar dialect of 
Kamrup is Pohu. In other parts this la.st word is 
considered as annlicahlc to any quadruped. I shall com- 
mence with the largest. 

The .stag is by far the most common deer of this 
di.strict, and by the natives is called Ganb and Bhalonggi. 
In travelling through the two eastern divisions T saw 
a great numher, and had a great deal of difficulty to 
account for their appearance. In April and May I 
saw none that had horns; and every herd, that I 
observed, had young ones, .so that I concluded all which 
I saw. to be females; and they were all of a light 
red colour, exactly like the common red deer of Europe. 
These were the Bhalonggi of the natives. In Novem- 
ber and Decemlxr. again, all that T saw were full 
grown, had all horns, and were therefore evidently 
males. Those hv the natives were called Goaj, and 
were all of the brown kind with long hair under their 
necks, like the Riche d* Ardennes of Buffon. which seems 
to be the same with the greater Axis of Pennant, or 
with what Europeans in India commonly call the elk. 
The natives of this district allege, that there is one 
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only species, and that all the males are dark brown» 
and all the females light red, and the ap[^a ranees, so 
far as I saw here, would induced me to join in their 
opinion, had not I in other parts seen both males and 
females of each kind. What became of the males in 
spring, and of the females in winter, I know not; but 
among many hundreds seen at each season, all the kinds 
seemed to be of one sex. Both seemed equally iond 
of the company of the wild buffalo, which probably 
serves them as a protector. 

At Goyalpara the axis or spotted deer is called 
Borokl]otiya, and the procinc deer is called Khotiya; 
but neither are so common as the stag. 'J'he Cervus 
Muntjac of Gmelin, or rib-faced deer of Pennant is 
sometimes found near Goyalpara. where it is called 
Maya. The common Antilope, or ernneapra is found 
but rarely in this district, and is conliiud to its 
Northern parts. By the natives it is called Kalshangr. 

No person in this district makes a profession of 
hunting deer, nor are their skins in reiiucst; but many 
fanners employ their leisure hours in killing them, and 
^thiis. procure a supply of eKcellent food, which is 
l>;irtly used when recently killed, and partly preserve i 
by being dried in the smoke. This is done by carefully 
removing the fat, and separating the muscular bl>res 
into slips of about the tbickness of the thumb. 'I'he 
deer are caught in pitfals by gins and by nets. 
Occasionally a siiort.sman goes out at night with a 
lantern tied to his head. The deer approach to view 
the extraordinary appearance, and the man takes the 
opportunity of killing them with arrows. 

In all parts where deer arc found, the wild buffalo 
is very eomnion, and exceedingly destructive. It is a 
handsomer animal than the tame breed, and in its 
motions has a much liner carnage. Many are caught 
in pitfals by the fanners, who frequently also catch 
young ones alive, especially in the rainy season, when 
the inundation coniines the herds to a few higli places. 
On such occasions the farmers in their canoes attack 
a herd with .spears; and, after having killed or di.s- 
persed the old ones, are often able to secure some of 
the young. 

Besides the hunters (Pahulwan) of the rhinoceros and 
elephant, who occasionally kill the buffalo, there are 
a few hunters (Kangri), who pur.sue tins animal alone. 
These also are fanners, and receive advances from 
some traders of (joyalpara lor the horns and skins, 
which are .sent to Dhaka. Two or three hunters 
generally go together, and without attempting to con- 
ceal themselves, shoot the buffalo with poi.soned arrows. 
The slightest wound proves fatal in 5 or 6 hours, dur- 
ing which the hunters watch the animal, and avoid a 
near approach, until he iis dead. I'he posion is a 
root brought from the snowy mountains, which seems 
to be in universal use throughout India. Twenty 
buffalo hides bring the hunter from 2h to 3 Ks. When 
a herd of wild buffaloes is very troublesome, and will 
not remove for the shouting and noise of the villagers, 
a little grain procures the assi.slanee of these hunters. 
They kill five or six, and the remainder go away. 
They seem rarely to hunt, except on such occasion, as 
the whole number of skins procured is very inconsider- 
able. 

In the Brohmoputro there arc many porpoises of the 
kind described by Dr. Roxburgh in the Asiatic Re- 
searches. They are killed by the tribe of fishermen 
called Gangrar, who use the oil. According to these 
fishermen, the porpoise brings forth her young be- 
tween the 11th of February and 11th of April, and 
bears only one at a time. They do not give suck for 
more than a month by which time the teeth of the 


young have grown, and they are able to provide for 
themselves. The male and female do not pair. They 
arc seen in copulation between the 13th of May and 14th 
of July, so that their period of gestation is about 9 
months. They have been caught 7i feet long, and 6 
feet is the common size. They live entirely on fish. 
They may he taken at any season; but the most con- 
venient is from the middle of January until the middle 
of March. The fishermen in a fa.st rowing boat 
watch their coming up to breathe, which they general- 
ly do repeatedly near the same place, and strike them 
with a harpoon, that lias three slender liarbed prongs 
of iron about a loot in length. The.se are fixed into 
one end of a piece of wood; the other end goes into 
the hollow oi a slender Ixunboo, winch serves as a 
shaft; but the piece of wood separates from the .shaft, 
whenever the animal is struck ; and is connected with 
It nu‘rcly by means of a rope ; and tliis is the case with 
all the kinds of harpoon, that these fishermen employ. 
The shaft floats, and cnaliles the fishermen to follow 
the porpoi.se, until it dies. Alter the entrails and 
bones have been throw'ii away, the whole Ixxly is 
cut in pieces, which are melted in an earthen iKit for 
about an hour and a half. The oil is then .strained 
Irom the flesh by means o1 sack elolli. ( )ne porpoise 
gives from 10 to 15 seers (K4 i!! sicca weigbl) or from 
21 iVn to 32 Vim which is not saleable, and is 

used by the fisliermen themselves, iiartly for the lamp, 
and partly for making lorelics, with which they attract 
large lisli towards tlieii boats, and thus strike tbcin. 
Sbonbl there arise any demand for train oil, much 
nnglit be prodired by this fishery, as porpoises swarm 
in every large river of Bengal. 

It will not be necessary to enter into a detail of the 
birds, that are lound in this distncl; as in general they 
do neither harm to the iiiliabitaiits, nor are they ai>- 
plied to any use; yet birds of the genera of pigeon, 
partridge, quail, jieuLock, ])beasanl, bnslard, bittern, 
plover, snipe, and cluck ol a great variety, and many of 
tliein very good, are in an extraordinary abundance. 
I'hese however are not the kinds ino.st in recpiest among 
the natives, who, when they eat any wild bird, which 
i.s very seldom, preier .small herons, shags, and spar- 
rows to all others. The wild fowl (rhasiiinns Gallus) 
is very common in the wockIs, but is so very unclean a 
feeder, that it is impossible to endure it as food. 

In the account of the tribes, by which this country 
I'i uccuiiied, 1 have mentioned two, the Noliyas and 
Tclengga.s, which c.'itch birds with a rod, the end of 
which i.s besmeared with bird lime. Some of these 
birds, chiefly parakeets, are tamed, and sold; but the 
greater part ol what these poor cn-atures catch is 
eaten by themselves, and it is very .seldom, that they 
can find a purchaser for any part of tJicir game. 

The farmers near (ioyalj)ara catch many young 
Moynas (Cracula rclufiosa) T’horidis (Psittacus 
(/im/Kiinis y>’) and Tiyas, which is the most common 
parakeet of Bengal, but docs not seem as yet to be 
liave Ix'cn introduced into the syslem.s of ornithology. 
It conics nearest to the Psittacu torqiuitd of Hrisson. 
In the .same parts is also frequently procured the 
Bhirnarj (Limms vuilub(tncus) , which sings with a 
fine mellow voice, like that of a bull-finch but louder. 
All these are eagerly bought up by the lioatinen from 
the .south, and the parakeets arc distributed among the 
idle fellows about all the towns, to the great armoyance 
of every person, who wishes to sleep after break of day. 

These two kinds of parakeet, and Bawoyi (Loxia 
typhina) are exceeding great nuisances to the farmers 
of the two eastern divisions, who are comiielled to 
watch their crops by night to drive away elephants, 
hogs, buffaloes and deer, and by day to scare these 
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birds. I'hc millet (China, Kangni) suffers in parti- 
cular irom their depredations, the fU»cks lacing in- 
conceivably numerous. 7'hc Kaim, a bird approaching 
near the (/(iltinila porphxrio, is very numerous in ditches 
and iMMuls, and destroys a great quantity of grain. 
Larg( flocks (O a crane called Kolong, and of another 
called Saro.s ia^dca (intiynnr) frecjucnt this district 
in winter, and cat much rice. 'I'liey conic from the 
north in the lieginning of the cold season, and retire 
when the heats commence. 

In the dry seastm the pelican (pcluanus pliihppensis) 
is very common on the .sands (»f the lirohinoputro. 
In the rainy .season it is said to frequent the Garo 
mountains, where it breeds. In November and iJecem- 
ber 1 observed many tbousands of them, in Hocks, 
soaring high over the land between these mountains 
and the Jirohmoinilro. 'riiey always fly in lines like 
wild geese; but on these occasions the lines crossed 
each other in various directions forming numerous 
.s(/uares and parallelograms, as if in a regular dance 
It seemed to be merely for amu.sement, that the peli- 
cans were thus emiiloyed, as they do not fish like the 
gulls by diirting on their prey, but wade quietly along 
the shore, until a fish comes within reach of their 
enormous gape; nor were they emigrating from one 
place to another; but continued each tune, that 1 
observed them, for more than an hour, to wheel about 
in various directions, .so as constantly to alter the dis- 
position of their lines; but the lines were always 
strictly pre.served. 

The Paiigga Raja employs 5 or 6 Falconers 
(Mirshekari), who train hawks, and catch, with the 
rod and line, the birds with which these arc fed. 
Many hawks are used by the natives; but in this dis- 
trict the two most remarkable are the l^alco minutus, 
little larger than a lark; and the Sofyedbaz, a very 
large Falcon with much white on her plumage, and 
an expanse of wing of 4 feet. It is an exceedingly 
fine bird. No other n.dive indulges in this sport. 

Reiitiles as usual in warm climates are abundant 
Near the Hrohinopulro both river-turtle and land 
tortoises arc much used in the diet of the natives; hut 
tow'ards the wc.st it is onlv a few that use them, al- 
though according to the Hindu law Iioth are pure. 
Towards the Hrohmoputro a iiartieular class make a 
lirofession of catching them, and in all places they 
are caught hy the eonirmHi fisheniun, especially by 
tho.se who do nut use nets, such as the Dauyi. 

7Mic people who make a professinn of catching turtle 
are the (laiigrar, ahove^ mentioned as those who kill 
otters and porpoises. 7'hey employ a hariioon with 
three barbed prongs about four inrhc.s in length, and 
sell the turtle to petty dealers who retail them through 
the country, especially at the markets frequented by 
the Garos, who seem remarkably fond of this kind 
of food. All of them, tliat I have attempted to eat. 
appeared to me to he very had 

Among the natives the river turtles arc called by 
one general name, Kachliim, ami there are several 
kinds, of which the three following apporach near to 
the cartilaginca, trimiguis, inemJ>rtimicca, and ferox of 
zoologists; but I cannot refer any of them, with 
certainty, to any species, that 1 find described in such 
books, as are within my reach. They always live in 
rivers, and never freiiueiu the banks nor marshes as 
is done by land tortoises They deposit their eggs in 
holes formed in the sand, utiderwater, and eat nothing 
except fish. 

1st. The most common is called Chhim or Panimech. 
In the Brohmoputro it is very often found five or six 


feet long, and 14 inches thick; but I am informed, 
that they have been caught feet in length. It lays 
its eggs between the middle of August and the middle 
of September, as the floods Iiegin to retire, and in one 
hole the fishermen sometimes make a ]irize of 200 *eggs. 
An ordinary sized turtle of this kind is sold, by the 
fishermen of Goyalpara, for four anas.' 2nd. These 
people informed me of another kind, which grows to 
the same length with the Chhim; but, when five feet 
long, is no less than two feet in thickness. It is called 
Donail, and one of this kiml. it is said will weigh 
seer of 80 s.w^ (a little more than 102 lb.). It is said 
to be very scarce, so that I could not procure .one at 
(ioyalpara; hut in the west jiart of the district 1 found 
a kind called there Hurum, which seems to be the 

same. It is reckoned better for eating than the Chhim 
3rd. 7'hc specie.s which is called simply Kachhim, or 
hy way of excellence Jat Kachhim, is also very common, 
and is sacred to a iK'culiar deity, as I have before 
mentioned. It is reckoned better eating than the 
Chhim; but does not grow' to more than 18 inches in 
length. It is readily distinguished by four yellowish 
e ircles on its hack. 

Some other river turtles, in the strength of their* 
shells, and great convexity of their hacks, approach 
nearer to the land tortoises, and by the natives are 

called Dura; but these give the .same name to some 
land tortoises, the .shells of which arc not very evident- 
ly divided into different shield-like portions. 4th. The 
Dura strictly so called is a river turtle, not so exceed- 
ingly fierce as the three former, w'hich hitc most 

violently, but it is much better jirovided with defence, 
as the fore part of the tw'o shells can at pleasure lx* 
drawn close together like a valve, so as to cover the 
head entirely; and for each hind leg It grows to 

about 2 feet in length, is reckoned l)etter than any of 
the before mentioned kinds, and s<‘lls at the river side 
for about two anas. 

The land tortoises arc called hy the generic name 
Kochchhop; but several of them, as I have now said, 
are called also Dura, and some al.so are called by a 
generic name Kothuya, the exact difference between 
wdiich and Kochchhop I have not yet ascertained. 
When placed on their backs, they can all raise them- 
selves, and, although occasionally seen in rivers, they 
more usually frequent marshes, and often burrow 
under the ground, and are reckoned Ixdter eating, than 
the latter kinds ol river turtle, rith. The Salidura, 

called also Dura Kathiya, never grows to above six 
inches length of shell 6th The Kuyi Kathuya grows 

to about a foul in length. I am not exactly sure, 

whether or not the Kuyi Dura is different. 7th. The 
I’angchure grow’s to the same size w'ith the Salidura, 
and at Goyalpara sells for I anna. 8th. 7'he Khagrakata 
grows to about the same size. 9th. Iflth. The Kori 

Kathuya and Gangrehipa grow to about a foot in 
length, and are said never to go into the river. 

I have procured drawings and descriptions of four 
of these land tortoises, without Ixing able to refer 
them to any of the kinds described in the books which 
I possess. In the Brohmoputro as well as the Ganges 
there arc two kinds of crocodile, which at (lOyalpara 
arc both called Kumir; but each has a specific name. 
7'he Crocodihis yangeticus is called Ghoriyal, and the 
f>ther is called Bongcha. 7'his anproaches so near in its 
form to the crocodile of the Nile, that for a long time 
I consideded it as the same: but its manners are very 
different, from those attributed to the animal of 
Egypt; and in the low'cr iiarts of Bengal we have 
what appears to me another siiccies of crocodile called 
Hangsa Kiraiir, the manners of which seem more con- 
formable to the descriptions of the Nilotic quadruped. 
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The Ciangrar, who also kill both kinds of crocodile 
inform me, that they have killed the Bongcha 15 feet 
in length, and one of tliis size is mncli heavier than a 
Ghcftiyal of 18 feet long, which is the largest that 
they have seen. In the water the Bongcha attacks 
bath men and cattle, hut on shore he is shy and timid, 
and it requires great caution to he able to approach 
near him, as on the least noi«e he rushes to the water. 
The Bongcha usually frequents ponds and marshes; 
and it is only when these Urome entirely dry, that he 
retires to a river. lie lives in holes, which he digs 
in the^ bank of the pond or fiver, and I knew a i)arty 
of hunters v\'ho wtfc a good deal surprised, if not 
alanned, by digging out a crocodile, when they exjxicted 
only a harmeless jackal. In these holes they lay from 
twenty to thirty eggs between the tenth of February 
and the tenth of March; and give them fish to cat, 
after which they arc able to provide for themselves. 

The Ghoriyal is cstt'emed a much purer animal 
than the Bongcha, and never lives in stagnant waters, 
nor in holes of the earth. It never attacks men nor 
cattle, and lives entirely fm fish. The female prn- 

^diicas eggs at the season with the Bongcha. She digs 
a trench in the sand on the shore of the river, and there 
deposits 10 or 12 eggs, w-hich she covers witli sand, 
and watches all <lav, hut at night retires into the river, 
being remarkably shy and timid on shore. The young 
are hatched between the 13th of May and i3lh of June, 
and for a month re(|uire the care of their mother. 

The eggs of the Ghoriyal are considered as a remedy 

for the small pox in the human species, and for the 
disease in kinc, which in the language of Bengal is 
called by the same name (Bosonto). In Ava the eggs 
are commonly sold in the markets for food; and in 
many parts of India the flesh of botli kinds of crocodile 
is greedily devoured, ^ T was indeed informed, that the 
Gangrar of this district did not hesitate to cat it; but 
this they denied, proKably thinking it disgraceful 
When these fishermen are able to steal upon either 
kind of crocodile, which requires great precaution, 

they strike him with a harpoon, which has one iron 
prong about three inches in length, and which is bar- 
bed on one side. The plug of wood, into which the 
iron is fastened, is connected with the shaft, which 
is a very light bamboo. Iiy a rope of about 12 feet 
long, In order to make lliis rope very .strong, and at 
the same time light, it is laid in a very curious manner. 
It consists of 15 or 16 threads very well twisted, and 
each containing three lays. The threads are very 
slightly twisted, and are kept together by knots tied 
at the distance of a span from each other. This 
chord is neatly rolled round the shaft. The Gangrar 
throws his hariioon w'ith great certainty at from 15 to 
20 yards distance, On .striking the crocodile the head 
comes out, the roiK* unrolls, and the animal rushing 
into the water, the sliaft directs the Gangrar where to 
pursue. This he does in a fast rowing boat, and takes 
the first opportunity of striking witli another harpoon, 
which has a strong iron, five inches long, and as thick 
as the little finger; with this, which has a strong rope, 
he can drag the crocodile on shore. The omentum of 
both kinds of crocodile yields an oil, which is used 
for the lamp. The omentum of a Bongcha does not 
give about 3 sers (60 sw. 4i'r;r,lh.) while that of the 
Ghoriyal gives from 10 to 15 sers (from 15/., to 
23 lb.). 

The Lizards or Guanas called Godhika, and Sworno 
Godhika, are not very common, and arc not often 
eaten. Serpents are numerous, but it is chiefly in high 
places of small extent, which arc every where sur- 
rounded by low lands, that accidents happen; as, when 
the floods l)egin, the reptiles are driven suddenly into 
one small sj>ace, and, before they can And lurking 


places, often take shelter in the houses, where they 
are trodden on in the dark, and bite their a.s.sailanls. 
In general however the numl)cr of perhon.s stated to 
he annually bitten m each division was very small and 
none were said to die; which is entirely attributed to 
the power of magic or incantation. The liite is usually 
in a limb, and, immediately on a person being bitten, 
the Magician is called, and in the mean time a ligature 
is tied very tight round the limb above the liite, and 
probably has a considerable effect in mitigating the 
symptoms ; for I once saw a ‘ woman stung in the 
finger by a .scorpion, who by immediately applying a 
ligature seemed iii great measure to have avoided 
the pain, which would have ensued. hVom the success 
of the magician we may salcly infer, that the lutes 
of serpents in this countiy arc not in general danger- 
ous; hut there is .seldom an opportuiiiti of knowing 
the kind, by which any person has been hillen. In 
l)urwani it W'as stated, that about 200 persons w-ere 
u.sually bitten in a year, and that 25 of these might die; 
lint 1 siisjiect, that these numbers are exaggerated, as 
in no other district did the iiroportion arise nearly to 
such a multitude. 

Notwithstanding the great number tif large rivers 

and lakes or mar.shes ni this distnel, tlie peojile are 
hut indifferently supplied with fish. This seems to he 
owing to the small skill of the lishermeii, who have few 
means adetpiale to fishing in great rivi'rs. and chiefly 
catch those that are almost left dry by the diminution 
of the water, in which they lived during the floods. This 
being the situation of the art in both districts the 
people of Roiiggoixiur are comparatively less suc- 
cessful than the people of Dinajpoor, because the 
watiTs lieing miieh deeper do not so readily become 
dry; and for four months in the year the inundation 
is so general that the methods employed by the fi.sher- 
men arc of little use. At that season, however, the 
fields being in general more deeply covered than in 
Dinajpoor, sw'arm wnlh small fish, which the farmers 

can secure; and 1 have mentioned the manner in 
which they preserve them for tisc. I observe that 
these fish ahoiind in the fields so earlv as the end 
of June, which confirms the oiiiiiion that I entertain- 
ed, of their often proceeding from eggs which are 

left dry and have been hatched by the first rain. 

Salt is by far too cxiH-nsivc to be employed in 
preserving fish; hut besides the method of preserving 
these animals by beating them with vegetable subs- 
tances, which is practised in the rainy season, a great 
quantity is preserved by merely drying them in the 
.sun, which is practised in the dry sea.soii alone, and 

chiefly in the two <jastcrn divisions, as the jirincipal 
demand is from Bhotan and the Garos. All along 

the great Ti.sta, however, some fish is dried in sjiring 
for the supply of the rainy season. The Vinji Raja, 

who holds lands of Bhotan as well as of the Com- 
pany, nays hij tribute to the former i^wcr in dried 
fish, which he chiefly procures from his estates that 
arc subject to the Company; but this supply is not 

sufficient for the demand of the Bhotan market, and 
the Dev’ Raja, who seems to have a monopoly of all 
foreign commerce, .sends .ngents, especially into the 
northern half of the division of Dhuhri, and makes 
large purcha.ses. The fish dried on the left of the 
Brohmoputro are .sent chiefly to the markets where 
the Garos deal, and next to salt is iierliaps the most 
important article that is sold to tht'se people, A 
small quantity of fisfi is also dried on the hanks of 
the Brohmoputro on the lower part of its course. 
Some of this is distributed through the western parts 
of the district, hut the greater part goes to the Garos, 
which border on the district of Moymonsing. Fish 
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prepared iti this manner is called Sukti, which signi- 
fies merely dry, as if this kind of fish were the only 
dry thing of any importance. To Euroi)ean taste and 
.smell it is altogether insupportable, lint the two na- 
tions that chielly jiurehase are far from being select 
in their eating, and all the people of the two eastern 
divisions like this fetid aliment. 

Most of fish that is cured in this manner, as I 
have before said, is caught in lakes, marshes, and old 
channels of rivers, but is sent to the sands of the 
ilrohmoiiutro to be dried. I'he heads and guts of the 
fish are thrown away, but tbc fins and scales are 
allowed to remain. The fish, if small, is split in two; 
il large, it is divided into four slides. These are 
spread out to a sun that is intensely hot, on the cx- 
tciKsive samls of the river, where there are no insects, 
and where in the day every thing is parched and with- 
ered by a dry heat. At night the fi.sh are secured 
in a shed from the devys, which are abundant at all 
.seasons. At ^ tbe beautiful lakes called 'J'oborong, 
north from Yogigboiia, where this fishery is most ex- 
tensive, and where from IJOO to 1400 mans may be 
annually dried, the fish are divided into four sorts. 

1 he farmers here use all the simple means of cat- 
ching fish that 1 observed in Dinajpoor, and also one 
which 1 did not notice; but which, notwithstanding, 
is proliably employed. In any ditch, where there is 
a considerable drain from rice fields, or m any small 
rivulet where there is a drain from a marsh, they 
construct a dam, or fence, of bamlxios, sticks, and 
reeds, or sometimes of earth, which not only prevents 
the passage of the fish, but also impedes in some deg- 
ree that of the water until it rises to the level of 
the adjacent fields. 

In order to give vent to this they dig three or four 
narrow semicircular trenches, which convey the water 
from the higher to the lower part of the channel, 
ihrougli these narrow channels the fish must pass in 
going from the higher part to the lower, as the 
floods subside; and are caught in traps called Thorka 
placed at the lower ends ol the semicircular canals. 

Ihe rhorka called also Dhoska and Dhorka, is a 
conical basket, lengthened far out, so that tbe fish in 
getting to its far end cannot run to escape. In 
place of the Thork*i a smaller kind of cylindrical 
ba.sket called Dengru is often used, and the fish are 
prevented from coming out by a row of flexible split 
bamboos converging to a point within the mouth, as 
in a mouse trap. 

In rivulets that have a considerable and rapid cur- 
rent, Thorkas 14 or 15 feel in length are titten used. 

A dam is made across the streanv with a hrach in it 
just sufticiciil to receive the mouth of the Thorka, 
and the fish follow the .stream, until tlicy are no 
longer able to turn, nor can they swim backwards 
against the current. 

1 he impure class pf Rajbongsis called Dauyi, catch 
fish by a somewhat similar contrivanec in shallow dit- 
ches connected with marshes or nce-ficlds. In these 
they lay a long trap called Dhanggi made of split 

lamboos. The mouth may be six or eight feet in 

length, and one and a-half to two feet wide. It slopes 
to an edge Ix*hind, being about two and a-half or 
three feet broad. The fish that enter are prevented 
from returning by a row of bamboo splits placed as 
m a mouse trap, and they are shaken out by a hole 
comer, which is plugged when the trap is set. 
Where there is any stream the fish enter of their 
own accord driven to the trap, by dragging through 

the water a rope made of twisted ribs of the plantain 
tree leaves, the sides of which hang down like a 

fringe, and alarm the fish a.« the rope approaches. 


The most improved method on a plan analogous to 
these is practised by the fishermen in the smaller 
rivers of the eastern part of the district. A dam is 
constructed, obliquely across the river, of bamboos, 
sticks, and mats, not so as to contain all the water, 
but so as to raise it about a foot higher than the 
level below the dam. Near the lower end of the 
dam is left an oi)en:ng about two feet wide and below 
this is a channel about 20 feet long. The sides are 
secured by posts and mats ; and the floor, which 
consists of bamboos laid close to each other, is raised 
a little higher than the level of the river below; and 
a little lower than its level above the dam. AM fish 
attempting to go down the river follow the current 
through the opening in the dam; but the channel is 
so full of crevice.s, that the fish immediately after 
entering it are left dry, and by their own exertions 
are always carried to the lower end where they are 
caught by the fishermen, who watch in a hut. This 
kind of weir, it must he observed, is not fitted for 
a variable climate ; a sudden shower that raised tlie 
water a foot would destroy it. 

The manner of catching fish by collecting them 
among the brandies of trees, thrown into stagnant 
water, is still more practised here than in Dinaji>uor, 
both by farmers and proiessed lishermen; and by far 
the greater part ui tlie hsh taken in Chilman, and- 
other parts near ihe JJrolimopulrti is caught in this 
manner. The iishmg, m old cliannels that contain 
much water, continues from the middle of October 

until the piiddle of March. Large quantities of 
branches are thrown in until they reach ,lhe surface, 
and are held down by weights. Alter they have re- 
mained from five to seven days, stakes ol bamboo 

arc driven all round, and to these is iasteiied, and long 
enough to surround the hranche.s. The branches arc 
then thrown out and fish are drawn on shore. At 
one watercourse 1 tound 11 men at work in this man- 
ner. They seemed to draw one heap almost every 
day, and did no other work, the fish being bought 
from them on the spot by those who retail in tlie 
market. 

In this district I no where saw the kind of trap 
called Onta, which I have described in my account 

of Dinajpoor; but I understwd that in some parts it 
is used to form the kind oi weir called Hand, which 
It would be suiH;rfluous to descnlie again. I also 

understood that these traps are used by farmers plan- 
ted near the edges of rivers. In this district this 
implement is called Ghoni. 

The Polo and Jakoyi, also formerly described, are 
in constant use among the farmers. The fishermen 
of Goyalpara have improved the l*olo, so much as to 
render it useful for their purpose; and it is then call- 
ed Chak. The frame consists of a loop, to which 
four bamboos arc fixed in form of a cone. A conical 
net is fastened to the hoop, and its corner to the 
angle where the bamboos unite. When this net lias 
lieen placed on the mud over a fish, the fisher drops 
the corner, and instead of groping about until he can 
catch the fish, he secures it at once by the net, which 
prevents the animal from moving. By this means 
they catch large fish. 

Nearly allied to the Jakoyi, but somew’^at more 
perfect, is a trap made of split bamboos, and ^Hed 
Jholongga. Two boys generally drag the comers by 
two ropes, and the splashing which they make towards 
each side, contributes to drive the fish into the trap, 
which is held like a plough by the fisherman, and 
raised occasionally to take out the fish. This is one 
of the methods much in use among the farmers. 
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Nearly •©£ the same form is the most simple net 
used by the fishermen, consisting of a net stretched 
between two bamfioos, which meet at an acute angle 
behind. This I have already descrilwcl in my account 
of Dinajpoor, and there are many kinds. At Goyalpara 
there are four. 

1. When a man wades and pushes this net before 
him, it is called Thutki, and the hamhoos arc from 
four to seven cubits in length. Such arc used in all 
places, and at all seasons, for catching small fish, 
and cost from twu annas to two and a-half. 2. The 
Paha «has bamboos of 11 or 12 cubits in length with 
a large mesh, and is used for catching large fish. 
The fishermen of (loyalpara have not the art of fix- 
ing this net to the gunwale of a hoat, as I described 
in Dinajpoor; but the man who sits at the bead of 
the canoe, lowers and raises it entirely by his hands. 
The row’cr sits at the stern. The fish are divided 

equally between them 3. The Angtha is of the 
same size, and is used in the same manner; hut the 

me.sh is small. Pioth nets can be used at all .seasons, 
and in every part of the great river. Mach may cost 
► a rupee. 4. The Janata is an 'implement with a 
frame of bamboos, A\hich rai.scs a large not of this 
kind. One man can fish with it. and the whole costs 
from five to five and a-half rupees. The net lasts 

two years, but the apparatus must be renewed each 
season, which lasts from the middle of Augu.st to 

the middle of necember, that is from the time when 

the inundation begins to subside until the country is 

dry. The mouth of the net is p1acc<l so as to receive 
the water, which drains from the fields into a marsh, 
creek, or river. 

The .still more complicated machine, which T des- 
cril)cd in my account of Dinajpoor, is also used here. 
At Goyalpara it is called Khora. and on the Maha- 

nonda it is named Chak. The Chak desc ribed in my 

account of Dinajpoor is used here, both by the far- 
mers and fishermen, and at Goyaljiara is called Pho- 
ronggi ; while the improved Polo used there, as I 
have above described, is called Chak The Phoron- 

ggi is employed from the middle of August until the 

middle of Novcml>cr. 

Of the casting n(‘ts there arc three descriptions. 
1st. A .small net six or seven feet radius with a 

small me.sh and iron sinkers. Tn the Brohmoputro 

and in large pieces of water it is always used from a 
canoe, one man paddling and the other throwing the 

net. The two men divide the fish equally. Tn mar- 
shes and old water-courses it is thrown from the hank. 
Tt usually co.sts S T?s., of which the iron amounts to 
one-half. The fish taken by this means are small; 
and the net may be used at all seasons. At Goyal- 
para it is called Khveyuyal. 2nd. A net with a wide 

mesh and 15 or 16 feet in radius. It is used only in 

the river from a hoat, which is managed in the same 
manner as with the first kind Its sinkers arc not 
heavier, and its cost is nearly the same. At Goyal- 
para, this net is called Rck. Both kinds at Toborong 
are called Naojal, or nets used with a hoat, 3rcl. 
The large net which is cast by means of a boat, and 
which T have described in Dinajpoor by the name 

of Othar, is used also here, but not so commonly as 
in that district. 

Scins or orag nets of various kinds arc also in use. 
At Goyalpara the fishermen use a scin, usually com- 
posed of nine pieces, each 30 feet long and about 4 
feet wide. The floats arc made of the reed called 
Khagra, and the sinkers of baked clay. These pieces 
are separately called Tonalanggi, hut when joined 
into one scin that is called Ber. Three men arc usu- 


ally employed, and each brings three portions. They 
unite in paying the hire of the canoe, which carries 
them from one part to another, and conlauis the fish 
that have been caught. Oik* man manages tlie eanoc. 
a second holds one ehd of the net, wliilc the third 
takes a sweep W'ith the other end, and tlicn the net is 
drawn on .shore Of courst- the not is only emjiloycd 
on the shallow sides ot the river, or in shalli>u mar- 
shes or lakes, and is used l)etvvcen the middle of 
Septemlier and middle of December while the waters 
are fa.st deireasiiig. 

Ill some part.s as Olipoor. a still .smaller sein is 
used, and is called (londhla. It is al>inil 3^) cubits 

long and 4 broad, and is used hv one man He 

lastens (»iie end to a stake, and takes the swi'ep with 
the other, ll is never used where there is a greater 
depth of water than two or three feet. The Kau- 
lagi is a net which is much used, especially in Toho- 
rong lakes, in the smaller rivers of the eastern divi- 

sions .such as the Jiiiraiu, and in many large water 
courses. J'he net is like large deep sein from 45 to 
80 yards long and four or five deep, with floats and 
Milkers, and a wide mesh. It is used sometunrs 
merely as a setting net. being stretched from 
side to side of a river or water-course. Tbc fishers 
ihi’n go to a distance on liolh sides, and while they 

paddle towards the net in their canoes, make all the 
noise that they can hv splashing in the water. The 
fish stick in the meshes. 

At other times where the water is loo wide for the 
net to reach from hank to hank, two nets are used with 
five canoesf One at each end of each net, and one that 
remains iinconneetcd In'twceii the two. One-half of 
each net is stowed on the stern of the canoe by which 
it is held, and the two sets go aliout 40 or 50 yards from 
each other. J'hey then throw out their nets, the canoes 
belonging to each rowing straiglit lines, with tbe fifth 
canoe in the centre. Tbe canoes then begin to iiaddle, 
so as to form their nets into .semicircles, while not only 
the one in tbe centre, but those that hold tbe nets make 
all the splashing in their juiwer. Tbe two l>oats 

belonging to each net then row towards each other, 

splashing all the \\bile until they meet. They then lasb 
Ibem.selves together, and draw the nets into their 

sterns, bringing up tbc bead and fo(»t ropes of the net 
joined together. After the whole is drawn the nets 
are overhauled, and the fish which are sticking in the 
meshes arc taken out. In rivers it is the upper net that 
takes by far the greatest quantity of fish, anrl the middle 
canoe attends to that alone, and splashes opposite to the 
opening as the two canoes at its ends paddle to- 

wards each other. It would therefore aiipcar, that the 
fish naturally fly up the stream. This seems tf) h<* a good 
plan of fishing in rivers or lakes, where the hanks are 
too steep for drawing the sein The fish, that 1 saw taken 
in this manner, were of about four pounds weight. 

In the Rrohmopulro, during the beginning of the 
rainy season, ffom the middle of April until tin* middle 
of August, a floating net called Ohal is “used. Tt consists 
of three pieces each 36 yards long and 31 broad, which 
are joined so a.s to he 108 yards long. The mesh is 
wide. It is laid out from the stern of a canoe, anrl one 
side is floated by gourds, while the other sinks by its 
own weight. It is drawn every hour into the hoat. and 
the fish that are found sticking in the meshes are 
secured. Two men. and one canoe can manage this net, 
which may cost 9 Rs. The nets used in this district arc 
chiefly made of Son (Crntolaria funrra) ; Imt in the 
eastern <livision.s many arc made of Kankhura (Urtirn^ 
nivea). These are dear, hut are reckoned much better 
than those made of Son, and last double the time. Some 
Iiarticular classes of fishermen use tieither traps nor nets. 
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The Gangrar, already mentioned as killers of crocodiles, 
turtle and otters, catch also many fish with the harpoon. 
With the same kind of harpoon which is u.sed for kill- 
ing the otter, these men strike the large fishe‘s In the 
rainy season they attract these fish to their boats by 
means of t^mches In the dry season they watch near 
shallow places where th(Tc are many fry; and when a 
large fish (onies to prey, he is struck. The three first 
kinds are snpi)osed to eat floating or swimming ])lants 
(Dol and Tana), and are frequently observed raising 
their heads among these. The fishermen watch for this, 
and .strike them as they rise It is prolwhle. that these 
fish often rise to catch insects or worms, that may Ik* 
among the weeds 1 have never in India seen a fish 
rising to catch flies M'he same fishermen use a small 
harpoon with four slender prongs, which floats, and is 
darted along the surface of the water to kill a small 
mullett. which swims with its eyes above the water, 
'I'his is done at all .seasons. 

.All classes of natives fish occasionallv with the rod, 
partly for amusement, and partly for a savoury meal; 
hut there is a low tribe of fishermen who use the rod for 
procuring a subsistence, and sell the fish. It is uncer- 
tain whether they are llin<lus or Moslems, and their 
profession of fi.shing does not entirely afford them 
support. They therefore play on some noisv instru- 
ments of music, to which thev sing, and go about to beg; 
and they only have occasional recourse to the rod. The 
rod used in luflia for fishing is a bamboo, which has 
very little flc.vibility. 'riu* line is silk or Kankhura, and 
is tied to the e.xtremity of the rod without anv reel to 
lengthen or shorten it; and the hook is susitfnded by a 
float, and Iwited with a worm ft»r the cyprini, atid with 
a frog for larger Siluri or Pimelodes, which are the two 
most common classes of fish. The use of artificial flies 
is totally unknown. 

In most parts the reeular fisherman jiays a diitv to the 
liroprietor of the land ; for the strange anomaly of the 
right of fi.shing having been separated from the pro- 
perty of the hanks, has not taken place in this di.strict, 
except in some estates, that formerly belonged to the 
Rajas of Dinajpoor There are .some rivers however, 
that are entirely free, as having been the boundary 
between two powers ; and the proprietors of Ooyalpara 
have taken nothing from the numerous fishemen of 
that i>lace. The various rates and manners of assess- 
ment differ in almost everv estate, so that it would lie 
needless to detail them. The rent is sometimes levied 
hv so much on each man. sometimes by so much on each 
extent of fishing, and sometimes hv so much on the 
(juantity of fi.sh taken. The two former methods are 
most usual on great rivers The two last on marshes, 
small rivers and w'ater courses. In the most produc- 
tive fi.shery, that of the Tolvirong lakes, the last has 
been adojited. and the Vb'jiii Raja takes one-half of the 
fi.sh In Hottrisharari the fishermen pav no rent, hut 
supply the landlord and his officers with whatever fish 
they want. 1'he landlords very seldom take the .rent 
immediately from the fishermen; hut generally rent it 
to persons for a fixed sum in money, and these collect 
what i'' due according to the customs of the estate In 
general the duties seem moderate enough, and I heard 
no complaint on the part of the fishermen ; but except 
.at Cioyalpara, where they have been long under Eu- 
ropean protection, they were cvcr\ where remarkably 
shy. having probahlv been terrified on purpose by the 
agents of the Zemindars. T am indeed inclined to 
imagine, that the profits which these derive from the 
fisheries are very considerable, although all that is 
apparently paid hv the farmers (Izaradars) as rent, is 
very trifling, and is kept so on tnirposc; but I suspect, 
that considerable presents are made on the granting of 
each lease, and in general the.se arc annually renewed. 


The number of fishers who follow^ no other •jirofession 
may I)e near 4000 families; and of those who are also 
liearers and use traps only, there may be almost 9000 
families. These not only retail and catch fisli, but -also 
hold the plough, and carry the palanciuiii. which will 
considerably reduce the number actually employed in 
the profession of catching fish. Even among the first 
4000, many of the men are employed in retailing the fish, 
and arc called Paikars None of these have a capital 
«’f alM)ve 100 Ks. and many arc so poor that thev nurehase 
the fish on trust; and. after having sold their fish in the 
market, go next morning to the actual fisherman, pay him 
for what fish they received, and take a fresh load on 
credit. A great tiroporlion of the fob is retailed by the 
women of fishermen. 

Of all the fishers in the district those of Goyalpara 
arc by far the most casv in their cirrunistaiicc‘: ; hut this 
^ccm.s in a great mc’asnrc to he owing to the seducing 
arts of their wi\es. hv whom the unwary traders of the 
south are stript of iheir jiroperty. In general the fisher- 
men of this (bstrict are verv tK)nr. e''pcei.'dl\ tovv'arrls 
the west, Near the Prohninputro they mav live like the 
uooresi in l^inajjioor. In other iiarts a fisher lives no , 
better than those who cultivate for a share of tin* crop, 
which seems to he owing to their having multiplied too 
miieh ; for with .i smaller population there arc almost 
double the number here that arc to lie found in Dinaj- 
uoor. There is nothing like a grerit fishery of any one 
kind of fish, and a i)rf)digious varictv is taken, as will 
appear from the list, which I have reason to think is 
far from bring conqilctc 

Tin- Sisor of \'ih,ir is a verv ng]v fish which is 
-aid to grow to seven nr eight fc(‘t in iT-ngth. and 

which few ])eo])le vNill cat. The most remarkahlc 
thing ahoht it is the tail, -tht* npner rav nf A'-hich ’s 
longer than the whole head and body If is quite 
flcxihle and tapers to a fine jioint I have been 

.ilile to learn nothing concerning the use of thTs 

strange appendage. 

Of all tlie horrid animals of this tribe the Chaka 
nl this district is the most disagn*cahl(‘ tf» behold 
R has th(' liahit of th(“ fishes (*alled hv T^acepede 
I riinoseo])e and (.otte. that is it conceals itself amone 
the mud. from which by its lurid appearance, and 
a number of loose filamentous substances on its 
skin, it is scarcely distingui.shalde. and with an im- 

mense open mouth it is rcadv to seize anv small prev 
that is jiassing along In order that it may sec what 
is approaching, the e\es arc placed on the crown of 
the head In its artificial characters it comes nearer 
the Plotose of l.ac-et)ede than aiiv other tribe, hut 
from such a different habit it must he considered as 
belonging to a genus pot yet arranged by naturalists. 
.All persons turn away from it with loathing* 

In.sects are not uncommonly troublesome Bees 
abound. In a few estates, that belonged to the Dinai- 
poor family. Mr. Eernaiides, of that place, has n*nt- 
cd the wax from the Zemindars, and in Patilado 
some people pay a rent to the landlord. In the other 
parts of the di.strict the wax and honey do not seem 
to he con.sidcred as property. Everywhere, except in 
the two ca.stcm divisions, and Patilado. I was told, 
that 2 or 3 men from Ronggopoor came into each 
division, with an order from the collector to gather 
the wax on account of the surgeon, who it seems was 
also a candle maker The surgeon received the wax. 
and the people who gathered it took the honey for 
their trouble. This account I suspect is not well 


* Dr. Buchanan gives a voluminous account of the 
fish of this district. 
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founded; as the last surgeon, at least, made no candles, 
and I am assured, that some of the collectors issued 
no such order. The surgeon who made the candles, 
prob&bly employed the people to collect the wax, and 
paid them for what they brought; and they pacified 
the agents of the Zemindars by giving them the 

honey. In the two eastern divisions every person 
takes the honey that finds it ; but no person inakp a 
jirofession of collecting wax, of which there is a 
great deal in the woods. The (piantity procured is 
probably about the same as in Dinajpoor; but more 

would undoubtedly he procured were there regular 
renters. There are three seasons (hounds) for col- 

lecting it; 1st. when the mustard has flowered in the 
beginning of the cold season; 2nd, when the Nageswor 
(Mesua) has flowered in the end of spring; and 3rd. 
in the middle of July, after the convolvuli have flow- 
ered. 

In this di.strict the (jiiantity of .shells collected for 
burning into lime is very great, owing partly to the 
consumption in the manufacture of indigo, and tiart- 

ly to the great (piantity chewed with lu'tcl. No less 
• than* 477 families, were reported to me, in tlio differ- 
ent divisions, as employing a part of their time in 
collecting and preparing these shells. The best lime 
is prepared from two species of muscle (Mylilus), 
which greatly resemble, the /Inatinus, common in the 
rivers of Europe, hut they arc much smaller, being 
little more than tw'o inches long and one broad. The 
projection cjf the shell near the htng<‘ apiK^ar in the 
same manner as if they had been rubbed against some 
hard body. The one kind is much convexer than the 
other; both arc called by the same name. Jhinuk. 
The next lime is prepared from a snail Ulclix) al- 
most round, and alxmt two inches in diameter. It 
may probably he the awpullacca, and by the natives 
is called Samuk The worst lime is preparec] from 
a .smaller conical .snail, about an inch long, which has 
a very round aperture. It is called Moratakuya or 
Gugli, and 'is never used in lime that is prepared for 
chewing, that indeed in common is entirely prepared 
from the muscles. 

VI 

VEGETABLE KINGDOM 

The hills and forests of this district produce an ex- 
ceedingly great variety of fine plants, of which a very 
large proportion has not been introduced into the 
modern systems of botany; and, during my residence, 
I added very much to my collection of descriptions, 
drawings, and specimeti.s ; hut, as the greater part can 
only interest the botanist, I shall here content myself 
with giving an account of the most general produce 
of waste lands esi)ecially the forests, and of .such 
smaller plants as the natives apply to u.sc. The wastes 
of this country contain a greater variety than those of 
Dinajpoor, and occupy a much greater proportion of 
the country. 

l.st. Of the 900 miles stated to be waste, as occu- 
pied by rivers, marshes, old water courses, tank.s, 
ponds, and other receptacles of water, a great part 
abounds in vegetable productions. The great rivers, 
and the channels which these occupy in the rainy 
season, may amount to 300 miles, and in this there 
is very little vegetation. The floods sweep away 
every thing, and whenever the rivcr.s fall, the sand 
of the channels become so dry, that nothing will grow. 
The remaining 600 miles, occupied chiefly by old 
courses of rivers w'hich contain water throughout the 
year, marshes and lakes, or rivers that are quite stag- 
nant, except after very heavy rains, contain almost 


a.- much vegetation as the land; and are often entire- 
ly hid by it, as I have mentioned in my account of the 
topography. Even the smaller rivers, that contain 
a gentle stream, aliound with aquatic plants, such as 
the / 'alixncria sf>iralis, Srr/ylcula vcrttcillatn, and se- 
veral .species of potomoocton and ehara. Jly far the 
most eurioiis of these plants, however, .strongly rc.sem- 
hles the Nymphea, hut is all over covered with prick- 
les. M'lie leaves are often five and si\ feel in dia- 
meter, and are so lirittlc, that they can seldom he 
lifted from the water vvilhont breaking. The flower 
of this singular plant never rises above water, nor 
does it expand. 'J'he leaves are always drawn closely 
together, so as to exclude the water from de.stroying 
the pollen. 

Of the i)oor sterile land, broken corners, roads, 
Inirial grounds, and the like, which occiqiy aliout 3.12 
miles, some part is gocxl, and is unavoidably occupied 
by roads, market places, and burial grounds, and 
al.so by angles of fields which it would he inconvenient 
to cultivate with the plough. Whenever not loo much 
trodden by men or cattle, this land produces the best 
pa.sture that is found in the country; and the small- 
ness of the extent, tliat is destroyed by the treading 
of such nniUitiidcs, is really asloni.shing. I am per- 
Miaded, that of horses and wheel carriages, there is 
a^ greater extent rendered ii.seless in this manner, 
h'.ven the niai kct-plaees in general are entirely cover- 
ed W'ith fine trees 

Neither is the sterile land without vegetation. 
Part of it is high, and in the rainy season produces 
pa.sture, which in this country is reckoned good; but 
its most common grass is the .species of Andropoejon, 
called Chorkaiigla, IJkuni, Ghengto, and Sor^la, by 
the natives of lleiigal, and (irunicn aciculatum by 
Runiphius, in whose work there is a good figure, and 
an account admirably deserilMiig its worthless nature. 
Thi.s .sterile land is not without a few trees; but 
thi'se are mostly stunted, and so thinly scattered, that 
they give no harbour to destructive animals. In the 
low parts of this sterile land, which are sandy banks 
near rivers, the most usual vegetable production is a 
.spceics of Tamarisk, which has not yet been intro- 
duced into the sy.stems of botany. It grows to six 
or eight feet in height, and is almost the first plant 
that takes root on the lands, formed by deixisition 
from the rivers which by its creeping roots it tends 
to consolidate. It is used for fuel, and by the natives 
is called Jhau; hut this name is generic, and is applied 
not only to another species of Tamarisk, hut to the 
Casunrina of Pengal, and to the cone-bearing plants 
that have Iiecu introduced by Europeans. 

The waste inundated land also, that has a good 
.Soil, in a few parts iiroduccs the ahove-meiitionecl 
Tamarisk; hut to a very trifling extent. By far the 
greater part of the 884 miles that I have mentioned, 
is covered by a very coarse grass or reeds. In some 
parts, e.specially .such as are inclined to he marshy, the 
reeds give way to a fine species of wild rose-tree, 
not yet introduced into the systems of botany, and by 
the natives called Guja. In Dinajpoor, ami farther 
we.st, this hush almost creeps on the ground ; hut in 
these eastern regions, where it seems to he in its fa- 
vourite abode, it often ri.scs to be 10 or 12 feet high, 
and forms large thickets. Some trees also thrive in 
these inundated lands, although they are always thinly 
scattered, cxccjit the Hijol. It is, however, remark- 
able, that thi.s tree, although it forms a kind of forest 
in the inundated lands of Patilado, is very much stun- 
ted in its growth, while many other of the trees, which 
are only thinly scattered on the inundated lands, ac- 
quire there a very considerable size. 
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Oti the 1175 miles of wH>tc land not inundated, and 
of a jffKid soil almost a half is covered with reeds 
and a coarse grass, having occasionally a few scatter- 
ed trees and bushes. The remainder is covered with 
forest.s ; hut in these also the rmls grc»w to an amaz- 
ing height. The forests seem to he diminishing faster 
than the progress of cultivation, by the pains that arc 
taken in burning these reeds during the heats of 
spring. This operation kills many y(»ung trees, and 

riiecks thr growth of all; but it is of vast use in im- 
prrjving the air of the country, by destroying much 
vegelaldc matter, that would nd with the first rains, 

and hy keefjing the roads .somewhat accessible. It 

would be r)f still more use. were it able altogether to 
destrriy the thickets of reeds, by wbich ibe eountry is 
overwhelmed. Some trees, especially the Sal and 

Amla resist the fire nnicb better than any others. 

Of the lulls, by far the grcate.st part is covered 
with forest and even the lower of these arc overgrown 
by reeds, but the steeper ones are rendered, if possible, 
still more impenetrable by numerous large twining 
plants, which Kutnphius has described under the gene- 


ral name of wood-cables (fmes sylvestres), which 
is well fitted to describe their nature, for the term 
Clematis u,sed in Europe is only fitted for the puny 
productions of a hedge. The natives of this country 
make little use of. these natural cables, which answer 
so many purposc.s in the Indian islands (In^ia aquosa 
of Rumphiu.s) 

As I have stated in Dinajpoor, it appears to me to 
he here also desirable, that the whole of thc.se woods 
and reeds should lie altogether destroyed. The injury 
which they do by protecting destructive animals, far 
outbalances the trifling to use timl>er for any iKirpose 
except for canoes, boats, and for a very little coarse 
Inrniturc, such as stools, boxes, and hcclstcads, none 
of which are polished; and whose wants, should they 
ever require timber, might he abundantly supplied by 
trees reared about their villages. The forests, how- 
ever. here are of some more value than in Dinajpoor. 
I The further details given of this district are in a 
great measure similar to the descriptions in the pre- 
vious volumes and districts; the repetition would 
therefore he supererogatory. ED.] 
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Extracts from D.H.E. Sunder’s Settlement Report of 1895 on the Social Life and 
Religions of the People of Jalpaiguri District 


A. SOCIAL LIFE AND RELIGION OP 
CERTAIN TRIBES 

In* the following paragraphs I give an account of 
the habits and customs of the principal castes of people 
you may see in the Duars, namely, Kajbansi or Koch, 
Muhammadan, Dobasiya, Mech, Garo, Bhutia, and 
Toto.* The customs, religitm, deities, &c., of one 
class differs from that of another; their system of 
agriculture is also different; hence I have written 
about each class separately. Among the cultivating 
class the Rajlxmsis, Dobasiyas, and Muhammadans 
preponderate, while Meches and Garos come next. 
The Bhutias and Totos are labourers; but some of 
them grow radish, turnips, and other vegetables, 
which they sell during the cold weather months. 

I 

RAJBAN8I8 AND MUHAMMADAN8 

Rajbansis — The Rajhansis or Kochs predominate in 
the Duars. The last census returns .show their num- 
ber as 123, They are now recognised as a dis- 
tinct caste of Hindus; but generally the Rajbansi of 
•the I)uars is a IJindu when it suits him to he one, 
and a Mech when he obtains pork and wishes to cat 
it. Hunter says : — “The Koch race first came promi- 
nently into notice about the clo.se of the fifteenth or 
the beginning of the sixteenth century, when Ilajo es- 
tablished the Koch kingdom upon the downfall of the 
more ancient kingdom of Kamriip. Brahmanism was 
introduced among the people in llic time of Visu, 
Hajo*s grandson, who, together with liis ofiiccrs and 
all the iKfoplc of condition, embraced the new religion. 
The name of Koch was aliancloned by the converts, 
who assumed that of Rajhansi, literally “of the royal 
kindred”. A more detailed description of the Kochs 
will be found in tbe Statistical Account of Kucb 
Biliar. 

Muhammadans — Next to tbe Rajliansis rome ibe 
Muhammandans, of wborn there are 5.1,562 in the 
Dual's according lo the last census. 'I'luy originally 
belonged to the a(lj«.imng stale of Kiuli llibar, as also 
to Purnea, Raiigpur, Dinajpur, and the regulation por- 
tion of Jalpaiguri district which is to the west of the 
'J'ista river, whence they were attracted to the Duars 
by the richness of the soil, the easy terms on which 
land may be obtained, the facility with which crops 
rail he grown and sold, and the good profits which 
arc obtained by their sale. 

In regard to social customs, dress, and food (except 
the eating of pork), the M uhaniniadans resemble the 
Rajliansis. The following paragraphs give an ac- 
count of them. 

Homestead — Among Rajliansis as well as Muham- 
madans there arc four huts in every homestead. 
These face north, south, east, and west. Sometimes 
an extra hut called “dari-ghar” is also built and is 
used by friends who may be staying for a night or so. 
In building a homestead care is taken to have it boun- 
ded as follows whenever possible : 

North Betelnut trees. 

South Compound. 

East Water. 

West ..... Bamboos. 

The huts arc built on mud plinths about two feet 
from the ground. The walls of the huts are made 
of bamboo-matting or grass reeds covered over with 
earth mixed with cattle droppings. The roofs are 
thatched with grass. 

♦The section on Toto has been revised by me and 
published separately in this volume — A.M. 


Most of the homesteads in pargana South Mynaguri 
have good arccanut groves with the piper betel plant 
growing over them. 

Domestio llffr— Among Rajhansis and Muhamma- 
dans the chief occupation of the women is the husking 
of jiaddy, preparing the husband’s food, fetching 
water (which they carry in a ghiirali over the left 

side), looking after the children, &c. At time of 

iran.splantiiig of paddy or reaping it, they work in the 
field and arc a great help to the husbands, and for 
this reason some men keep more than one w'ifc. They 
assist the man in cutting jute, reaping and drying to- 
bacco, and manuring fields. They mend his clothes 
and also wash them Women arc in great subjection 
to their husliands ; but notwithstanding the drudgery 
they have to go through day after day, they generally 
make good wives. A woman does not cat with her 

husband. When she goes out with him, she always 
walks behind him. It there he anything for either 

of them to carry, it is usually borne by tbe husband. 

Among Mubaminadans a father makes choice of a 

nan’c for bis son and confers it with little ceremony; 
a rlaugbter is generally named by her mother In the 
treatment of their children, Rajbansi and Muliamina- 
d:in women are remarkable ftir their excessive indul- 
gence. Among both castes the mother weans tbe 

child after eighteen muntbs or two years. When the 
mother goes to tbe market the babe is generally tied 
over her back or on her side. At the age (d six or 
seven years a M iibammadan boy is circumcised. 
'J'liis is called sonait, and is performed by the Ostatli 
mill little ceremony Tbe Oslalb is jiaid from four 
annas to one rupee as a fee. 

'flu* parent; among Raibansis and Muhammadans 

give little attention to the education of their children. 
Many of them refu.se lo allow elnldreii to atti-nd 

school, because education will make them ask for 
better clothes, also socks and shoes instead of attend- 
ing to ploughing and agnciiltiire. Girls receive no 
idneation. 

Food— On rising m the morning, Rajliansis go out 
without eating anything. After this they jiroceed to 
the field and pkaigh up l() about midday, when they 
return home. This is called 'Mooiiar-sornai", and 
they cat the first warm meal consisting of about half- 
a-.scer of nee together willi vegetable eiirry Those 
who may be very hungry eat some cbnra while the 
meal is cooking. Between noon and nightfall the men 
as well as the women proceed to markets either foi 

tbe sake of amusement or for the purpose of buying 
and selling. Some of them may also be seen in the 
busy monlbs weeding their fields, reaping crop.s, fetch- 
ing fuel, or attending to other agricultural matters. 
Many of ihrrn, men and children and even women, 
also spend their time, esjiecially in the afternoon, 
fishing with rod and line on the sides of roads or^ in 
ponds, or catching fish in traps and nets in running 
streams, jheek, and marshy jilaies. In tbe evening, 

towards nightfall, they eat another warm meal con- 

sisting of about half-a-.scer of rice together with any 
fish that may have been caught or purchased from 
the market, or some vegetable curry. Children have 
their meals whenever hungry. Women cat with the 
children and always after the men. Poor people who 
cannot afford .salt, cook vegetable curry with cheka. 
the making of which is described in paragraph 361* 
of this report. Chura is not made by Muhammadan 

w'onien. Muhammadans generally eat panta-bhat 
(.stale rice) in the morning before going to the fields 
for ])loughing. 

*See the section on food of Garos below — A.M. 
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Flp«wood— Fuel for cofjking food is obtained from 
old trees, jute sticks, jurif^le twiffs and imniboos. 
People who are unable to get these things burn straw. 
Cattle droppings are never used for cooking food. 
Gliosi (cattle dropiuiigs) is used between the months 
of Kartik tfj P'algun, wiien the weather is very cold, 
for warming peojde. Ghosi is mixed with tusi (husk 
of paddy) and is placed in a por (hole) which is 
made in the angina (courtyard). The mixture is lit 
towards evening, and the people sit round it and re- 
late the events of the day or the scandal of the taluk 
while warming themselves. Tlic fire continues almost 
throughout the night, and frequently sparks there- 
from get to the roofs of houses and destroy large 
homesteads in a few minutes. iMrcs are lit with 
matches. 

Clothing — Rajhansi and Aliihammadan wfmieii 
wear a sari or w'rapper called phota-kapor round 
them, from over their breasts up to their ankles. It 


is made in the district, and costs from Re. 1 to Rs. 3. 

Men wear a jacket called piran, which costs 10 
annas ; also a chudder round their necks and a dhoti 
round their loins. These cost f»‘om 12 annas to Re. 
I each. Men also carry a small round bag in wliich 
they keep betclnut,*lime, &c. It is called botua. Some 
of them also carry a jcb or naminja, which is a 
larger bag made of locally manufactured cloth. 
J’apcrs, money, and other articles are conveyed in it. 
Money is also carried in a jali and in a ganjia, which 
arc narrow, long bags worn round the waist over the 
dhoti. 

Among children girls arc allowed to run •naked 
until the third year; boys until the fifth year. Girls 
wear a sari from waist to ankles up to the fifth or 
sixth year. Among Muhammadans this is called the 
hetpatani. After the sixth year the sari is worn from 
over the breasts to the ankles. This is called the 
aguribar-kapor. 



Ornaments — 'I'hc fidlowing is u li.st 

of ornaments worn by Rajhansi women 





No, 

Where worn 

J'eniLUuhir name 

Description 


Frioc 


1 

2 

3 

4 



5 


1 

Ear 

Anti 

SilviT ear-ring 


1 

0 

0 

2 

,, ... 

Machipath 

(iokl ear-ring, with pendants 


10 

0 

0 

3 

., ... 

Ditto 

Silver ear-ring, with pendants 


1 

0 

0 

4 

,, ... 

Giiji 

J^arpin 


1 

0 

0 

.S 

Nose 

Nath 

(iold ring 


10 

0 

0 

6 

,, ... 

JMiul 

(fold hook 


2 

0 

0 

7 

II ... 

Do 

Silver do. 


0 

8 

0 

8 

Neck 

Pluir-phuri 

(k)ld ring, with pendants 


2 

0 

0 


('handn »har 

Silver necklace 


10 

0 

0 

10 

fi . • . 

vSiklihar 

Necklet of silver Iwads 


5 

0 

0 

11 

, 

Mala 

Ne<*klace of four-anna i»iec(>s 


10 

0 

0 

12 

fi ... 

Kuchia-nior-liar 

Silver necklace 


5 

0 

0 

1.1 

M ... 

1 fasila 

A thick silver iiecklcl 


20 

0 

0 

14 

If ... 

I'oal-iiiala 

('oral necklace* 


1 

8 

0 

15 

11 

Kali-kala-niala 

(ilass bead necklace 


1 

0 

0 

16 

I'Vct 

O'eng kharu 

Silver anklets 


8 

0 

0 

17 

VV lists 

('lota khani and Gokul 

kharu Do. wristlet 


5 

0 

0 

18 

M ... 

Miita kharu 

Ditto 


6 

0 

0 

10 

• 1 ... 

Salva 1 )o 

Shell vcrisllet 


3 

0 

0 

20 

I'itiger 

Angti 

Silver ring 


1 

0 

0 


M'hc Saka kharii is woiii 

on the K ft wrist ; the silver kharu on the right wrist. A widow cannot 

wear the 



former. She- has Ip hii-ak 

it on the deatli of 

her husband. A woman may wear a ring on 

first 

or fourth 



finger »»f either hand. 








The following is a list 

of ornaments worn by Mnli.-nimadan women : 





No. 

Where worn 

J'enmentar name 

Dcscriplion 



Price 


1 

2 

3 

4 



5 


1 

Head 

Silapale 

A gold chain worn over tlie head 

(by 







women of well-to-do jotedars) 


m 

0 

0 

2 

... 

Do. 

A chain of silver 


15 

0 

0 

3 

Nose 

Nath 

Ring wnlh gedd pendants 


10 

0 

0 

4 

Nose (between the 








nostrils). 

Pali or golap 

("iold ring with iicndant 


10 

0 

0 

5 

Kar 

M acliia 

Gold ring 


10 

0 

0 

6 

11 ... 

Jhumka 

Ditto 


10 

0 

0 

7 

.1 ... 

Anti 

Ditto 


5 

0 

0 

8 

Neck 

llasli 

Silver necklet 


15 

0 

0 

9 

•1 ... 

C-handrahar 

Ditto 


10 

6 

n 

10 

If . • • 

Got or Kiichi-morhar 

Necklace of 3 strings of silver heads 


15 

0 

0 

11 

•1 ... 

Taka-chara 

Necklace of sicca rupees 


25 

0 

0 

12 

•1 ... 

Katimala 

Ditto of silver beads 


6 

0 

0 

13 

>• ... 

Chik 

Silver fiecklet w'ith chains 


6 

0 

0 

14 

.1 ... 

Ratil-kati 

Silver necklet with chains 


5 

0 

0 

15 

Arms 

Kata-baju 

Silver band 


8 

0 

0 

16 

Wrists 

Chur 

Do. bracelet 


16 

0 

0 

17 

Feet 

Bank 

Do. anklet 


8 

0 

0 

18 

I , ... 

Pao-kharu 

Do. do. 


10 

0 

0 

19 

Finger 

Angt? 

Do. ring 


1 

0 

0 
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Houtehold furniture— The furniture in a Kajhansis’ 
and a Muhammadan's homestead is as follows : 


Name of 

Hmc }i<:cd 

• Article 

1 

2 

Doon 

I’asket for measuring rice, oilseed, 
etc It holds about 15 .seers. 

Khtichi 

Small basket for measuring rice. It 
holds about 15 seers. 

Katta 

Bamboo or canc basket. Is used 

* 

chiefly in jiargana Ambari Fala- 
kata. It holds from 1 to 2 seers 
ace ording to size. 

Dhaki 

Bamboo basket for kerjiing or .stor- 
ing jiaddy in. 

Dhaina 

Bamboo basket for giving cattle oil- 
cake and water in. 

Dhcra 

Sjundle for sjiiiming jute string. 

Channi 

IbimlKK) sieve for e leaning rice 

•Saji* 

Is made of wood. Used fnr kecjnng 
jian, lime, betelniit. etc. 

Dala 

Made ejf cane. Used in Ambari 
h'alakata for keejiing belcbuit, jiaii, 
etc. 

Kula 

A liamboo tray for cleaning rice. 

Chela 

Ditto Ditto. 

Sam 

’Nfade of the trunk of a tree. Is the 
mortar in w’liieh jjaeldy is busked 

Cain 

A sf)bd, v\'e)oden jiole. vvbieb is lifted 
and lowered into the sam by wo- 
men in the jirticess of busking 
paddy 

Sama 

An iron ring, whieli is fixed to the 
lower end of tlie gain to jno'veiit 
flic w'n(Kl from erackiiie. 

Chat a 

For tnining uji edinrn ( pare'heel rice) 
while it is being iioniuled. It is 
made from bamboo 

Chello 

nnmm for stirring jiaddy at time of 
fry ing 

Jharu 

Do. for cleaning b<in^e 

Nelhani 

Bundle* of jute for wijilng bouse 
floor. 

Tokra or toka 

'Fbe shell of a gourd in which water 
is stored. 

Kiilsi 

Fartben vessel for storing water in. 

Chowki 

Wooden jilalform fe^r sle‘ej)ing on. 

Shop 

(.rass-mattiiig for sleejiing eni 

Takiir 

Spindle for making twine. 

Dhara 

Bamboo-matting for sleejiing on 

Sarasi 

Pincers for holding fire. 

Kerki 

Crate for scraping betcinut. 

Jatha 

Knife for cutting betelnut 

Chorka 

SjiiiKlIc for making thread. 

Sorta 

Knife for cutting betelnut. 

Haino-dista 

Iron pestle and mortar. 

Hoti dao . 

Knife for cutting fish. 

Deli 

Ba.skct for storing jiaddy. 

Kcrka 

Instrument for cleaning cotton. 

K h a c h a r i or 

changari 

Basket for throwing manure in fields. 


Marriage ouetome — Marriatje amoiiK the Ranhangsis 
is performed in the following manner. 

The ghatak or ghatki is sent to the father of the 
girl for the pnrjujse of ascertaining whether he is will- 
ing to give his danghti'r in n'*arriage. Tlie father re- 
plies in tile afhrniali v(^ and says: -“I,et ns sec the Snh 
Lskhan ”, A day or two after this the ghatak goes 
t(> liiin again ti» eiu|nire the result. If no misfortune 
has oeeuried in the house of the girl or <jf the young 
man, the ghatak procee<ls with the marriage arrange- 
ments. 'J'hree or four days pass, after which the ghatak 
returns to the parents of the girl and hnngs some 
betel-leaf and gua or areea-nut with him. 'I'he ghatak 
is accompanied l\v the father or brother of the young 
man. At this meet mg the ghatak asks the girl’s lather 
how much he v^a^ts for the girl and also what other 
articles he desires. 'I'he juice of the girl is fixed at 
from Rs. 40 to Ks. IJO, according to her ajipcarance and 
ability to work. Tlie girl’s father also deinaiul.s pan 
leaf, dabi. areca-nnt, sweetmeats, cliiira, and earthen pots. 
After tins the dara-giia day is fixed. On this day the 
articles that have been asked for and alsi> the price of 
the girl arc taken to her parents by the boy’s father 
and his friends, as also the ghatak. Two married W(»- 
nien accomjiany tliem They are called baiiatis The 
]>eoi)le sit together in tlu' Kliolan or court-yard of the 
girl’s house, and jiaii and belclniit that ari* brought 
arc (listrilmted among them. 'J'lieii the girl’s father 
turns to his friends and says: "I intend to give my 
daughter in niarnage with so-and-so. give me yonr 
goo(l wishes.” 'I'he friends coinjily and say that they 
are ghul to bear the news 'J'he girl’s father then brings 

a kasi lliali (inelal jilate) in wdiicli be jmts about 

liai f-:i-seer of nee. b’lve ebirags (earlben lamjis) are 
lit and kejit over tlu* rice, 'rheii the jiriec of the girl 
is ji.iid and is jmt on the lliali bv llie father of the 

young man together wntb some silver ornament, 'fbis is 
called tile “nirKini e bora”, and jiree Iiides the girl's 

fatbeT fremi giving lie*r to any other jierson. 

’I'be day of tlie we fldnig is then fise*d, and is geue*rally 
aI)e)Ut five or ten (lavs after the dara-giia eereiiieiiiy 
Alter this the jiaieuls on both sides make the necessary 
arrangements. 

On the day preceding tlu* wedding the odibas ceremony 
is ijerformed, and is this- Tlie najiit (village hair- 

cutter ) comes in the evening t'lnd sliaves the young 

man’s Iiead (mata kamai ceremony), and also jiares 
Ins nails. A najiit who goes to the girl’s bouse jiares 
her nails. 'I'lieu the two bairalis W'lu> went to the girl’s 
house make the >oung man sit on a wooden board (jiira) 
and tlie*y rub bis l^oely wdtb turmei le, inellii, sondajiora 
fa sweet smelling jiowder), atul mustard oil, all of 
which are mixed together. One of them then jiours 

water over him. After this bath the yomig man wears 

clean clothes. The same ojieration is iierfoniied on the 
girl by two bairalis w’bo an; there 

The wedding — On the following day the* friends of 
the young man are invited to his house and feasted. 
After this, the ghatak, two bairalis, and the boy’s friends 
and brother or uncle go with musicians ami a jialky 
to the girl’s house. Here they arc fed by the girl’s 
parents, who then give up their daughter. She is taken 
in the palky to the bridegroom’s house 'fhere she is 
kejit in the jialky until the ceremony is to be jierformed. 

After this the young man’s father causes one of his 
friends to jilant five plantain trees in his angina (court- 
yard) in the following jiosition : — 
o o 

o 

o o 

A little paddy is placed at the base of each tree, 
and five earthen vessels, fdliul with water, are jnit over 
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the paddy : one vessel is at each tree. A mango leaf 
is kept in the water. Outside the plantain square and 
to the west of it, hut facing eastwards, a satranji or 
carpet is placed. The young man stands on this carpet 
while the young woman is taken round him seven times. 
While this jiroceeds, the gotimara is done, that is to 
say, the hoy throws flowers made of sola together with 
aloa rice at the girl with his right-hand, and the girl 
does the same at him with her left hand. This is also 
called the fill mara. After this tlie coiqile sit together 
side hy side on the carpet. Then a sehera or sola 
crown is iilaced over the forehead of each of them, 
and a piece of new white cloth is put over the head 
t)f both. A brass lota, full of water, is kej)t in front 
of the coiqile and is covered with a new' white cloth. 
'Phen the young man places his right-hand, palm up- 
ward.s, over the lota, and the girl’s left liand is put 
over his hand. After this the young man’s father takes 
one of the mango leaves from one of the five earthen 
pots and dips it in the water t)f all the pots, one after 
the other. He then sprinkles some rd the water first 
on the head of his son and then on the head of the 
girl. After this he puts Ks. 2 or lls. 5, or whatever 
it may he, into the girl’s hand as a present, and he also 
takes some duhh grass and ])addy from a metal jilate 
(thal) and throw's them over tlie heads fd the couple 
as his blessing (ashuliadh). Should the young man 
have no father, a person who is jiresent, and is called 
the pani-chita-hap, performs the ceietiiony An uncle 
may also jierform it. 

After this the young man’s mistor or lust man comes 
from the east side and stands in front of the plantain 
tree, which is in the centre of the siiuare. He takes 
into fuitli his hands tlie earthen vessel w'itli water and 
mangf* leaf w'lncli is tfiere. 'I'hen the young man asks 
him IiIkiIut mistor ki tlliaria asliilen,” le, my lust 
triend, vvliat have you hroughl ^ 

I he mistor leplies as follow’s: “Hearing (d your 
inarnage I hav<* brought the best water fioin tin* 

( langes”. 

1 hi.s being done the mistor puts the earthen vessel 
hack in its jilace and then moves out (d the .sipiare of 
plantain trei's and goes up to the bride, into whose 
hand he jilaces Rs. J. After this all the friends jirisent, 
one after the other, make ofTeniigs in money from 
2 annas U])wards, which are placed in the girl’s hand, 
and they also throw some dulih grass and paddy over 
the heads of the coujile as a blessing. 

The binding part of the ceremony — The Brahman 
or priest then performs the shradh eereniony, and after 
this he ties the fourth finger of right and left hand, 
respectively, of the couple with kasia gras.'-. After 
this the girl’s fatlier or elder brother breaks the grass, 
whieh act signifies that from that dav the girl helong.s 
to the young man and tlicy relinijuish all claim to 
her. 

Oonaummatlon of the marrlage^Thc couple then go 
to the tulsi tacur, w'hich is in llie angina or courtyard 
and salute it, and they afterwards .salute the members 
of their families who may he iirescnt. Then they enter 
the north hut together and remain there for the night 
as man and wu’fe. 

On the following day the young man’s father makes 
the girl iierform the “randon” or cooking ceremony. 
With the help of other women she prepares fcxid for 
the guests, and a feast is given in the evening to all 
who arc in the house. 

After this the path-piran ceremony takes place. 
Accompanied by the hnirntis. the girl goes in a palky 


and the boy on a pony to the house of the girl’s parents 
where the marriage ceremony is repeated. On the 
following day the couple return home. 

After the lapse of eight days, which is the honey- 
moon period, the “ataori bhanga” ceremony is performed. 
The couple stand together on a w'ooden pira or platform, 
and arc liathcd by the l>airatis. They then change their 
W'edding clothes and wear new clothes. This completes 
the marriage ceremony. 

Among Rajhansis puberty is said to begin in girls at 
the age of 12 or 13 years, and they are generally 
married at this time. • 

A Rajhansi may marry two women at the same time. 
One ceremony suffices for both ; but such marriages 
arc rare. 

A Rajhansi may have from one to ten wives. I know 
one who has seven wives and another wdio had ten. 

When a widow remarries, it i.s called gao-gach. No 
ceremony is perfonned. It is purely a matter of con.sciit. 

When a widow goes over to a man and lives with 
him as his wife it is called “Porkhetri". 

Widows arc sometimes in want of men for the pur- 
pose of looking after their lands and other affairs. 
They keep a dangua He is a man who goes to a 
widow and lives with her as her husband He takes 
a pot of oil and keeps it at the door of her house, 
and he strikes the roof of the house over the door- 
way three limes and then enters. This is the only 
ceremony observed. The man is subject to the woman 
and can he turned out hy her at any time. He is 
looked down on hy the Rajhansis and is considered an 
outcast. Nobody eats with him. Kvcr>hody alihors him. 
It is believed that, if a cow dies and a daiigua takes 
Its larcase and throws it out of the cattle shed or any 
other place, even vultures will not eat it. Some also 
allege thal, if a dangua ties rice in grass and offers 
it to an elephant, it will not he eaten hy the animal. 
Notwithstanding this there are many dangiias in the 
Diiars, and they are happy and content with the women 
whom they have joined. 

Sangna is a man whom a widow takes to live with 
her Sangni is a widow whom a man lakes to live 
with him. 

Dhemivl or kolna-patro is a woman who lives with 
a man as his mistress. 

Bhanjl is a barren woman. She is looked down on 
by the Rajhansis. 

Qhar-JIa — Is a suilahlc man or hoy, generally one 
who has no parents, who comes to the girl’s jiarents 
and lives with them. He works for the girl from one 
to seven years. 

The expression pabur used towards a girl or man, 
or the expression “dari-moch” applied to a man. sig- 
nifies majority. “Pat gabur’’ means just before this 
period. 

Birth— In childbirth a Rajlxinsi woman is confined 
to her hut from seven to nine days, after which she is 
able to attend to her duties. During confinement only 
her women relations are allowed to approach her. No 
man can go near her. After the end of the days of 
confinement, which is determined by the time the child’s 
cord dries and falls, the napit has to pare her nails 
and slightly shave the head of the child. He also 
shaves the heads of the other mcml)ers of the family. 
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The childbirth i.s called pashti. The cord is called 
nara. 

Naming of the ohlld^Tiie cliild is named by the 
parents as soon as its head is shaved. Often the name 
is a bad one, hence the coui^let — 

“ThuRc nasta kare gaon 

An bap ma nasta kore chavar nao." 

A ihiiR ruins a village 

And parents ruin the name (if a child. 

o 

Krc(iuently the name given to a child is after the day 
of a month or week : 


Boys* tiamcs 


Pohatu 

means . 

. Burn 

in the nionimg 

Ratia 

»i 

• M 

at in* gill 

Sanjua 

If 

* n 

in the evening 

Jonaku 

II 


at moonlight 

Ainasu 

II 


at Aniahasya (full moon) 

Somaru 

If 

« 

on Monday 

Monglu 

1! 


on Tuesday 

Buclbaru 

fl 


on Wednesday 

Bi.saru 

If • 

. M 

on 'I'hursday 

Sukaru 


. ,, 

on h>iday 

Satiia 

II 


on Saturday 

Deliiini 

.1 

,, 

on Sunday 

Bysagu 

fl 


in Bysai’k 

Jatia 

If 


in Jeyt 

A.saru 



in Assar 

Saotia 

♦ 1 * 

• 

in Sravaii 

Bhadru 



in Bhadra 

A sin a 

fl ■ 

. 11 

in Assin 

Katia 

♦ 1 • 

• 1* 

in Kartic 

Agna 

If • 

• 11 

in Augran 

Posu 

f f • 


in Pous 

Magua 



in Magh 

Faguna 

II • 

• 11 

in Falgoon 

Choita 

II • 

• 

in Choitro 

Sori after a name indicates that the per.son i.s ; 
female. Jolcsori or jhori means born at time of rain. 

Dinisori 

means 

. Ih^rn 

during the day 

Poliati 

If 

• 11 

early in the morning 


Religion — The following are the spirits or deities of 
the Rajbansis: 

1. BIsto taour— Also called Jal (water), is wor- 
shipped in the months of Rysack and Bhadro. He is 
believed to be good. (Ifferings of dahi, atab rice, mal 
bhog plantains, cind chura are made to him. He i.s the 
god of rain, and is wor.shipped in order to provide 
good and sufficient water for man and beast, as also 
for the crops. 

2. Borma taour— Also called Agoon (fire), is wor- 
shipped in order that he may not destroy homesteads 
by fire. It is believed that, when he is satisfied, no fire 
can occur even if a person deliberately commits arson. 

3. Pobon taoup— Is believed to be the god of air. 
It is said that, when he is displeased, storms and high 
winds come. He also causes hailstones to fall and 
injure the tobacco and mustard seed crops. He is wor- 


shipped in order that sucli losses may In* avoided, and 
that homesteads may be protected and saved from 
storms. 

4. Basumatl lacur — Is believed to have full control 
over llie earth, and is said to look on tlie iieople as a 
mother regards her cliildrcii. If she is .satisfied, her 
hands bestow full and good crops and .sufficient fodder 
for cattle. When slie is di.spleased, famine and other 
troubles follows. 

5. BIso Harl taourani — H she is pleased the wealth 
of tile cultivator increases, cattle multiply, and every- 
thing prospers. 1 1 she lie displeased, children die or 
liecome blind, cattle and men are bitten by snakes, and 
many trouliles come. M'lie lilind are sometimes called 
“Iliso 1 lari Kaiia.” A blind woman is called “Kani ” 
Iiiso Mari is worsliit>ped in Bhadro and By.saek months, 
and ofTeriiigs of atab rice, plantains of all Kinds, milk, 
dahi, sugarcane, coeoanut, ele., arc made to tier. iVopIc 
who can afford it also kill a black coloured lie-goal to 
honour her. 

6. Chandl taourani — She is considered to he a very 
had goddess. When eholera oceurs, C'liaiidi is the first 
to be worshipped and satisfied, because it is believed 
that she causes sickness of every kind. A hiiffalo ealf 
or goat is killed to satisfy her. 

7. Kali taourani— This goddt'ss is also feared l>y the 
people. It is believed that she is ever endeavouring to 
harm lliem and to cause sickness. Jleiiee she is fre- 
(picutly worsliipiied, and offerings of buffalo, goal, etc, 
are made to her. 

8 Mahakat taoun— He is called the *’Addo deliata" 
(tfie oldest deity), and is said to remain in the hills 
and jungles, arul to govern the forests and everything 
that may lie found there. If a -tiger or bear or any 

wild animal lie met with, the pcoiile call to Mahukal 

lacur to protect them. He is therefore regularly wor- 
shipjied. If this is not done, be .sends tigers and leopards 
to kill cattle. 

9. Oram taour— Is a deity who i.s supposed to be 

continually moving alxnit the village. From five to 

.seven small huts are erected on the east, some distance 
away from the homestead, for him and bis wife. Some 
people give a single hut for the two. "J'he (iram tacur 
is believed to cau.se sickness among children, find to be 
specially active during outlircaks of cholera. He is 

worshipped, and offerings of dahi, chura, etc., are made 
to him, and a lamp is also lit and kept in his hut 
whenever there may he sickness in the homestead. 

10. 81 b taour, alto called Moheaor — Is the god 

w'h(» prot(-cts the people from troubles provided offerings 
of dahi (curd), milk, atab rice, plantains, etc., are made 
to him. He is regularly worshipiied. 

11. LakhI taeurani— Like Sib, this goddess is believed 
to be full of love for the people, and i.s said to provide 
them \villi everything good so long as she is worshipped 
and thought of. 

12. Dharam taour — He i.s the sun, A goat is marked 
with Vermillion on its forehead and horns, and is then 
allowed to go away in the name of the tacur. Other 
people seize it and eat it. Duck's eggs, plantains, etc., 
arc also offered to this deity. 

These are the principal deities or spirits of the Raj- 
bansis. I have mentioned only the more important 
ones in the order in which the people regard them. 

Suparatltlona— Bamboos cannot be cut on Janma-bar 
(Sundays) and Guru-bar (Thursday), as it is supposed 
lliat the clump from which they are cut will flower 
and die. It is said that this has been often observed. 
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The fcillowiiiipr trrfs arc not allowed to remain on the 
side <if a homesicad mcMitioned aRainst them, as, if so 
situated, they are ronsidered to he the cause of sick- 
ness and misfortuiie. 

Daoa . . . . h',ast 

JiRini (Kuhia inuiijista) Nf»rth 

Telul ('I'amarindus indica ) North and ICasl 

Ta! ( Horassus nafielli formis) West 

If a tal tree Ik* on the east of a homestead and a 
tamarind tree on the south, tliey are tonsidered tt> he 
Rood. 

A Harden of hetel-inil trees should always he either 
on the north or west of a homestead. 

A hlack cat or a hlack cow in a honustcad is con- 
sidered fortunaU'. A yellow cat is an omen of 

misfortune. 

J{ef(»re huildiuR a houH-stead on any new site, tour 
hamhoo jiosts are jilaccd in four corners of the luwv 

Rround and a jute stniiR is iiid from post to post If 
the striuR remains uuhroken during one ninlu, the site 
is believed to he Rood If it he broken only in one or 
two places, still the plaee may he built uiion. If all 
four striuRs he found hrr)ken, the site is unlorlunate 
•.ind cannot he built upon 

Another nuKle of ascertaining whether the silo for a 
homestead l)C Rood (»r had is this: Four plantain trees 
are planted on tlie land lliat it is <lcsired to hmld njion 
A small boll* is made in the centre of the land and a 
ehiraR (earthen Iam]i) is lit. Some leaves of the tulsi 
tilaiit. also five or six Rrams of aloa rice, are traced 
in the whole. A hatnlKio basket is traced over the 
hole. 'J'his is done in the eveiiiiiR. Next niorning if 
everytliiuR he found as they W'ere tilaced, tlie site is 
consideri'd to he Rood. If the nee has disappeared 
duniiR the iiiRlit, it i.s considered to he an indication 
that people wlio may dwell there will not Ret sufticient 
food. 

In MyiKiRuri tahsil it is considered unf<irtunalc to 
sow paddy cm a Monday, and to rivc a dauRliter in 
inarriaRc on a Wednesday ; hut all do not believe in 
this superstition. In Ahpur tahsil paddy may he sown 
every day except Wednesday, which is considered 
he the day on which the plant Rcrminates. On this day 
paddy is not lent or Riven to anybody, nor is the roI 
or store-house entered. Friday is called “Kana- 
Sukur” or blind Friday. 

FESTIVALS AND FASTS 

Qoohor pona— Prior to transplantiuR of cold weather 
paddy (hairnanti), a yiniiiR plantain tree, a kewa 
{costns stcciosiis) flowHT, a stalk of jute, a stalk of 
niunj Rrass, and a hlack kuchuo arc planted in a corner 
of the paddy field. Sonic sindoor (vermilion) and 
kajal (antimony) are then put on the plantain tree 
and on the Rround together with some dhup (incense). 
After this, some milk is poured at the base of the tree. 
Some atab rice and supar are kept in a dhona (Ixirk 
of plantain tree) at the base of the tree. This is 
called the roihod. The kajal is prepared by oilinp with 
mustard oil the stalk of the plantain leaf and holditiR 
it over a light. The .soot which forms on the plantain 
stalk is kajal. Five dabs of kajal and five or .sindoor 
are made on the ground and five at the base of the 
plantain tree. The numbers five and seven are iKdicved 
in and arc considered to be fortunate, hence the five 
dabs. The saying is ‘\sath, panch, kiisal hath*’, which 
means “seven and five are pleasant words". After this 
ceremony, w'hich is j^rformed to satisfy the goddess 
Lakhi, planting operations begin. 


LakhI puja— Held on the Ist day of Kartik. Prior 
to reaping hairnanti paddy, cacii proja (adhiar) plucks 
a stalk of paddy from his fields and brings it to the 
kliolan or courtyard of the jotedar’s house, where it is 
deposited. The projas build a Jiigh bamboo machan 
(platfomi) and plant the paddy .stalks in the ground 
lielow it. 'J'hc machan is called dhapri. I'he ground 
is then laved. After this each proja brings a hunch 
of rijK! plantains and places it on the upper part of a 
plantain leaf (need path) near the i)addy. Each proja 
also brings a small handful of atah paclcly called aloa 
and keeps it on the plantain leaf lx.*low the plantains. 
A duck is then killed, its throat Ikmiir cut in front of 
hunch of plantains. The duck’s head is kept there on 
the plantain leaf. After this .some sindoor (vermilion) 
is put on the plantains, paddy and duck’s head and dlinna 
(incense) is burnt. The jicoplc then “hhakti kore” i.c,, 
salute the goddess Lakhi by hending their heads before 
the offerings. This happens at about midday. After 
this the jotedar distiilmtes rice, dal, chillies, salt, oil, and 
onions to his projas, and they cook this together with 
the duck that was killed. A feast sufficient for all is 
preparctl. 

In the afternoon the jotedar takes some jamiiri 
path (lemon leaves), some akkha (hiirnt earth), and 
.some kluiila (oil-cake). 'J'he lemon leaves arc fried 
The whole is then mixed up and powdiTed in a sam 
(wof>den mortar). This pow'der, called dhiil, is rol- 
leeted and placed on the plantain leaf wdth the other 
ofTerings. After this the jotedar directs (he projas 
to preiiare .small gochas or hathis (lamps) with “kola 
dhaikan", i e , plantain hark. Ivach man has to make 
a.s many hathis as equal the number of fields which 
make up his holding and tin niimlK*r of huts which 
comprise his h()me.stcad. They have also to make 
soltas (cloth w'ieks) about an inch long, and to steep 
them in ghi (clarified butter) made from cow’s milk. 
'J'he hathis and soltas are distributed in the evening 
by the jotedar. Fyaeh proja receives some wicks and 
hathis together with some of the dhul or powder of 
lemon on a plantain leaf. He then goes to his own 
fields and lights a lamp in a corner of each field or 
plot. While the lamp wick is burning the dhul is 
taken and throwm broadcast over the field, and the 
proja repeats the following ver.se in a loud voice at 
the same time : 

Ag soor hath 
Poka iTiakor door jaok 
Sahar dhan aol jhaol 
A mar dhan snddo chaol. 

“Rim aw^ay pig, insects he far away; let every man’s 
paddy be l>ad ; let my jiaddy have only rice,” 

This has to be repealed in each field, after which 
the projas return home. 

After this the projas and their children assemble 
at the house of the jotedar and eat the feast that has 
been prepared there. Women do not join in it. At 
the end of the day’s proceedings the projas exclaim 
“llari-dhoni Horibolc” in a loud voice. The reason 
for this is as follows : When the feast is over, the 
jotedar a.sks the projas for their “ashubadh” (blessing 
or good W'ishes). One of the projas, the smartest and 
quickest of the lot w'ho may be present, rises and re- 
lates the following story : “On the way to your house 
I met Lakhi tacurani. I asked her where she had been. 
She replied that she had l^cn to your house to a feast. 
Then she observed that, as I was coming here, I 
.should mention that she had forgotten to tell you 
something although you had feasted her royally. She 
desired me to give you the following blessing : 

Siso te bis hak 
Ram, Lakhan gala hak. 
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“Let one bunch or stalk yield a l)is of paddy (15 
seers), and let its thickness he equal to the thickness 
of the necks of Ram and Lakhan.” 

This story is followed l)y all the projas crying out 
in a loud voice “Hori-dhoni” and “Hari-lxile.” 

After this each proja lifts his stalk of paddy from 
the iotedar’s khulan or courtyard, and takes it l)ack 
to his field whence he brou^jht it, and plants it there. 
And this completes the Lakhi puja. 

Nya khawa or Na'ban khawa— — Is a ceremony 

performed when the hainianti iiaddy is first cut Be- 
fore any of the paddy is eaten tlu* Rajhansis take a 
.small quantity of the new nee together with some 
sugar, plantains, dahi, ghi, gnr. aiul alna nee cind make 
a pnja in the name ol their deceased parents and re- 
lations. This is called the Tarpan. They also make 
a fire and throw .some of the rice, &:c.. into it. This 
is called the “Barma-santi” In the case of wealthy 
jotedars the Brahman or family iiriest is called, and 
he performs a shradh ceremony. The offerings are 
placed on a clean spot in the angina or courtyard. 

•The ’ person who makes the offering fasts (called 

hasi-mukh), and performs the ceremony at midday 
or in the aflornoon. He first mixes llie new rice witli 
the dahi, gtir, aloa rice, &c , in a plantain leaf. Then 
he takes a lump therefrom ii the name of his deceased 
father; after this a second lump is taken in the name 
of his deceased mother, and so on. These lumps arc 
jilaced on the ground one over the other, and the name 
of the person for whom tlicy are given is mentioned 
at the same time. This being dune, a little water is 

poured over the whole of the mixed new rice, &c, ITc 
then makes “hhakti” (a salute) to each lump. On 

finishing this he gathers all the rice &c., and places 

it on a plantain leaf, and carries it to the ncarc.st river. 
There it is put on the waters and allowed to float 
aw'ay. The Barma-sariti ceremony is performed after 
this Then a hath is takci. for the piirjiosc of puri- 
fication, and thereafter the Brahman is fed and other 
l/cople of the house have tlieir meal. 'In the ca.se of 

poor people the practice is to pul the new rice, dahi, 
vS:c , on the hark of a plaintaiii tree and allow it to 
float away in the river, 

Atab or aloa rice is the rice oht.iineil from unl^iiled 
paddy. Usna rice is the rice obtained from boiled 
paddy. 

Dhai>er-phul-dewa — This ceremony is performed 
exclusively by Rajbansi women in the month of 

.Aiigrahn. Some old haimanli rice and a hunch of 
manna plantains arc placed on a hamlKKi kula (tray), 
or a kasa thal (metal plate). Five dabs arc made 
with sindoor on the plantain A kachi (sickle) is 
also put on the thal. A mcr (cylindrical tube) is 
made with the hark of a plantain tree and placed on 
the kula, and a light called gocha is burnt within it. After 
the gocha is lit the mer is covered over with a piece 
of clean white cloth. This is done cither early in the 
morning or in the afternoon After this a woman, 
who has previously fa'^ted. bathes and wears clean 
white clothing. She then nlaces the tray or thal on her 
head, and accompanied by other women, proceeds to 
the field where the new haimanti paddv has first ripen- 
ed. On the way to the place all the women cry out 
"oolloo, oolloo, oolloo”. This is railed “jogar-dic^^ 
On reaching the field a thop or bunch of standing 
paddy is selected, the jungle and weed round it are 
removed and the ground is laved. After this, five 
dabs of sindoor (vermilion) are made on the ground. 
The thop of paddy is then enveloi^cd in plantain leaf 
as it stands on the ground and a dab of Vermilton is 
made on the leaf, while a cloth wiek steeped in ghi is 


lit and placed alongside it. The women salute the 
paddy by bowing themselves before it. After this, 
llu* woman who had brought the thal on her head 
seizes the thop of paddy with her right hand and cuts 
it with her left hand (this hand being considered 
among Rajhansis as the josiar or good hand). Then 
the thop or .stalk of paddy is placed on the thal or 
tr.iv. after whicii all the women return home beaded 
by the woni.iTi wlio is carrying the tray. On the way 
hack from the field, as on the way to it, the women 
exclaim “(K)11oo, oolloo, oolloo"!. (_)n reaching home 
they go into the north hut, which is believed to be 
the jt»siar or fortunate lull. Here the stalk of jiaddy 
is tied over the M‘haii-sri. a mud plinth where the 
deity (1'han-sn or Biso I lari) is supposed to remain. 
( )n the conipletiiiji of this ceremony the reaping of 
haimanti iiaddy lakes place. 

Blsua featiwal — Is held on 1st By. sack of each 
year, and is observed tor the purpose of les.sening 
sickness in the lamily and (hiving away the evil .spirit. 
Baddy, chiira (parcluxl rice), chaoler-lmrhlmra { cru- 
shed rice), chaoler hhajcr jliaiya (powdered rice after 
being roasted), soresar hhaji (fried mustard), siikatir 
hhaji (dry jntc leaves fried), garlic, onions, ginger, 
and turmeric arc taken by tlic head male or female 
member of the family and are mixed together in a 
thali or plate Tins is considered a medicine, and 
each nicnilier of the family is obliged to eat .some of 
it. f)ri the same day a few onions, ginger, and garlic 
.ind JI leave.s of the jack fruit tree ( Artocar^ius intc- 
grefoliiis) are threaded together and arc tied over 
the door-iiosl of each lint. Twenty leaves are for 
Bisiia and one for the kmot of the string on which the 
leavt s arc tied, which is considered to lie the Sakki 
or witness Ml ibis is done to .satisfy the deity so 
that there may he no deaths in the family during the 
year, ("hirags (small earthen lamps) containing mus- 
tard oil are also hnrnt at night. hVom the Bisna day 
a jhora has to lie placed over the family tulsi tree 
(Ocmiiim .sanctum). This consists of tying an earthen 
l)ut to a harnhoo pole and allowing it to hang over the 
tree. A hole is made in the centre of the base of the 
pot, and is jiliigged with diibh grass. The pot is then 
filled with water winch drips through the grass on the 
tree below. A elnrag is kept htirning every night, 
and water is put daily in the earthen pot throughout 
the month of Bysack, in order that the tulsi tree may 
tfiuirisii and the deity he satisfied. 

Kolna-gat — This ceremony is performed in tfie 
month of Bliadro or Assin in memory of deceased 
parents, and is compulsory. Plantain, aloa rice, &c., 
are offered. The ceremony is similar to the Nya 
khawa. 

Anna-prason oarampny op Bhat-ohoani — This 
ceremony is performed when the child fir.st eats rice. 
'J'he child’s uncle on the mother’s side puts the first 
rice in the child’s mouth. Tlie^ first rice is given in 

the seventh or eighth month. Friends are invited and 
feasted. Before leaving the house they make small 
gifts of money to the child. 

Chura-karan oeramony — At this ceremony the 
whole of the hair with which the child was born is 
shaved by the napit. He al.so bores the ears of the 

child, he it hoy or girl. After this, the child's body 

is nibbed with turmeric and oil, and it is liathed and 
covered with new cloth. Four plantain trees are plan- 
ted in the courtyard, and the ground is lined, from 

tree to tree, with aloaguri or powder of aloa rice. 
Then a bed is made with cloth in the middle and the 
child is kept there. After this, the Brahman makes 
a puja to the poneba-debata (five deities). 
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In the months of Ma^h and Fal^oon the osthi, the 
frontal bone of a deceased father, mother, elder brother, 
uncle, or other relative is taken and thrown into the 
(kiddadhiir nver at the time of the niela, which is held 
annually on the hanks of that river. Some people go 
to Nyhati for this (eremony, others also p^o as far as 
Manihari jfhat for the piiriKjsc of performinj; it. The 
eouiilet relating to tliis is : 

riiinga te kore snan 
(lya jee i)indo dan 
Khethri jc korihe anno<lan. 

“Ik'ilhe in the (laip.'es. do shradh in (laya, and dis- 
1 ense charity at Jnpfuernath”. 

Ekka dost — On the 11th of Karlik the ])eople fast 
fr»r 24 hours. Only the father and inolher of a family 
fast, with the object of ol)taininj; Iloykunlo (happl- 
iH'ss) after (hath 

JItua — A ceremony observed in the month of Assin 
l:y |>e(»ph- who are en^*aped in law-suits or in whose 

house there may he sickness. A larj'e number of 
ereen anri ripe idanlams are kept in a dala f plate or 

tray) and offired to the deity. The juTson who 

n akes the o^f(‘^ln^ promises that, if he he suc('essfiil 

in the law courts or if the sick person recover, he 
will perform the jitua ceremony for a c'ertain period 
to ])leasc Jit-hahah Tacur. 

Bhutia titles — Prior to the annexation of the 
Dnars then- were t'lhsildars, pt'ruis, priests, and others 
who had special titles <»r names These titles are still 
nserl by them and are therefore mentioned below: 


1 

Mahat means 

Head of a village 

2 

Kalani 

fi 

A judge 

3 

Kotwal 

»» 

A peon 

4 

Bonia 


One who is son-in-law of a 
Raja 

5 

Karji 

n 

One who.se daughter is a 
Raja’s wife 

6 

Mullick 


A talisildar who also had 
power to fine and impri- 
son, and to try cases of 
all kinds 

7 

Gahur 

„ 

Son of a Mallick 

8 

Kait 


One who knows to read 
and write 

9 

Karkoon 

»• 

A collector of revenue 

10 

Bosnia 

,1 

( >nc who gets people to 
scpiat on land 

11 

Tacuria 

„ 

\'illage headman 

12 

Taroi 

1* 

A peon who collects revenue 

13 

Kharadhora 

»• 

One who holds the knife 
with which a goat’s head 
is decapitated 

14 

Sotapagdar 

fi 

One who holds the mace 

15 

Pakadhora 

tt 

One who holds the punkah 

16 

Jhari-dhora 

fi 

One who holds the vessel 
containing water 

17 

Chatar-dhora 

tf 

One who holds the um- 
brella 

18 

Tacuria 

II 

Oine who collects revenue. 
The highest title given to 
a Mech. The village mon- 
dols used to eollect reve- 
nue and make it over to 
the tacuria, who paid it 

tn fViA TlViiifiaa 


19 

Mon dal means 

Village headman 


20 

Jamdaria „ 

A jamadar above a 

peon 

21 

Pclan „ 

One who is a good 

shikari 

22 

Dcori „ 

The priest of a temple 


Blualo— Often of an evening you may see a 
hansi or his field looking after his cattle, and also 
amu.>mg himself by playing on some musical instru- 
ment The instruments in use are : 


1 Gntar called 

2 Violin „ 

3 Do „ 

4 Flute 

5 Tambourine „ 

6 Drum 


Dothra 

Sarinja 

Bona 

Basi 

Dhiilki or khunjori 
Khol 


Divisions of the day — The Rajhansis have the fol- 
lowing expressions for explaining lime : 

1 I'alialb mciins Daybreak 


2 Behan or Rati-jiohil 

3 Moi-jurani 

4 Mure-dufar 

5 Du far 

6 Bela-(iorecbc 

7 l^batibcla 

8 Sonja 

9 Rath 


Morning 

1 1 o’clock 

Before noon, 11 to 
12 A.M. 

M idday 

12 to 1 P.M. 

Afternoon 

Evening 

Niglit 


WalghU and measures — The measure of grain 
current in the Dnars is a measure of capacity and not 
of w'cight. Its basis is the doon, which is a bamboo 
basket Its size is measured by gandi.s. One 
Gandirrwidth of four finger.s. The doon for measur- 
ing paddy is generally gandis from rim to base, 
and 54 gandis from one side of rim to the other, in- 
side nieasnrcmcnts. 


The doon for meastiring rice and mustard seed is 
8 gandis from rim to base, and 6 gandis from one side 
of rim to the other, inside measurements. 

The table of measures is as follows : 


1 doon = 15 seers (60 tolas to a seer) 

20 doons = 1 bis 

16 bis =1 puti 

4 bis =1 dam 

Jute is sold in bundles or mutas as follows : 

4 afals or mutas = 1 Bandi 

60 to 80 Bandis = 1 Toongi (3 maunds of 60 
tolas to each seer) 

Salt, milk, oil. dal, sugar are sold by weight of 60 
tolas to each seer. Rice and tobacco are sold at 80 
tolas to each seer. Ghi and butter are sold at 96 tolas 
to each seer. 

Tobacco is sold in peti or bonga (bundle) ; each 
peti weighs from 5 to 10 seers. 

Diseases— The diseases which Rajbansis and Muha- 
mmadans suffer from are named below : 


1 

Cholera 

called Dhum, Olaota- 
Bhed-boomi 

2 

Small-pox 

„ Basanta 

3 

Measles 

Khesra 

4 

Dysentery 

Bindisor 

5 

Consumption 

Rajbiadi 

6 

Jaundice 

Pandur 

7 

Cough 

Kas, Kop 

8 

Fever 

Jar 

9 

Giddiness 

Chok 
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10 Enistaxis (Bleeding of nose) called Haris 

11 Rheumatism „ liath-rok 

12 Colic „ His 

13 , Asthma „ Snasi 

Funeralt— Kajbansis in general bum the dead; 
they bury the dead only when cholera occurs and when 
the deceased has no friends or relatives. Children 
under three years who may die arc buried. In Alipur 
tahsil when a woman with child dies, her body is 
taken to the bank of a river and her stomach is cut 
open by her husband. The body of the child is drawn 
out and is buried: after this, the stomach of the woman 
is sewn up with a thick needle and thread and is then 
burnt. If this is not done by the father, it is believed 
that he has sinned and he is badly thought of. In 

other parts of the Duars when a woman with child 
dies, the body is buried and a plantain tree is planted 
over the grave. A shradh ceremony is performed thirty 
days after death occurs. 

Muhammadans bury the dead. 

Hpw property deeoende — Among Rajbansis pro- 
perty descends from father to (1) son. (2) If there Im! 
more than one son. they get iHiual shares. (.^) If 

there be one son and one daughter, the son inherits all. 

(4) If the father before decease gives the daughter a 
share of his proi)erty, she may keep what he give her. 

(5) If there be no son.s, Init only daughters, they in- 

herit in e(iual shares ; but the mother, if living, has a 
life interest, and so long as she is living, the daughters 
get nothing. (0) If the mother re-marries she loses 
all (7) If then* he no children the proi)crty goes to 
(a) the brother, and then (h) to the brother’s sons. 

If a man has a wife by marriage, hut she has no 

children, and the man has a son by his second or other 
wife, the son iiiheiils all lu'oiierty, hut the first and 
second wives have a life interest therein, unless they 
re-marr>, when they lose tlieir claim. Among Mu- 
harninadans their law of inheritance relating to pro- 
perty i»revails. 

Fishing — The instruments used for catching fish 


1 Baruntj, which is jiiit against »iylcs whence water 

may he running 

2 Dhorka, dcrii, dlicoli, darki, thurki, ami joUmya. 

These are iilaced wherever there is run- 
ning water. Fish pass into them and are 
ciiught. 

3 Jlioka, A cone-shai>ed basket or trap, which is 

used by hand. Fish that may fall into 
it are seized and pulled out from an oixin- 
ing on the top. 

4 Ttosa and kholoi arc baskets for keeping fish. 

5 Bhasani jal, Is a large square net, which is tied 

to two pieces of bamboo crossways 
to keep it square. It is suspended 
to a l^amboo pole, and is used only 
in the banks of large streams. 

6 Napi jal. Is a net about 4 feet square. It is kept 

square by cross bamlx)os, and is tied to 
a short pole with the help of which it 
is used. Small fish are caught by it. 

7 Chak jal. Is a circular net used for catching fish in 

deep water. 


II 

THE DOBA8IYA6 

Their history — These people are found only in 
the western Duars. Their history, as related to me 
by the late liai Opendro Nath Duardar, Hahadur, is 
as follows : 

Formerly the Dobasiyas were Koch or Rajbansis. 
There was a ruler of Kuch Hihar who was known as 
Nadir Deo Saheb. He was very rich and powerful. 
He had a (|uarrel with the iJhutias and fought with 
them. In this light the Hhutias made some of the Raj- 
bansis prisoners and earned them to Bhutan to the 
Del) Raja. Men as well as women were seized and 
taken away. After this, Nadir Deo Saheb met the 
Bhiitia (icneral again and defeated him. In this fight 
the Bhutia General, wlio was known as Sona-pinda 
Bhutia, because he used to wear large gold earrings, 
was killed, and the Bliutias asked for mercy. Two men, 
named Cband Kail and Bliela Kait. who were Miihani- 
niadan headmen in the Duars, interceded for the Bhutias 
and persuaded Nadir Deo Saheb to .stop further opera- 
tions and to fix the boundary ol Kncb Bihar at the 
place where the Bhutia leader had fallen. This was 
agreed to and a large, long malh (emhankment)* was 
made to indicate the boundary between Kuch Bihar 
and Bluitia territory. After this, Chand Kait and 
lihela Kait asked Nadir Deo Saheh to give the Bhutias 
a strip of land in Rangpur lor the piirjiose of enab- 
ling them to trade*. The area of' the land was to be 
as imicli as a strip of cord made from the. hide of a 
cow could surround. tNadir Deo Sabeb gave the 
Blmtias this land Jas also a piece of land which 
we now call Bhot-hat on south of pargaiia South 
Mynaguri. 

In the meantime the Rajbansis, who had l)een carried 
olT to Bhutan, complained to the Dharam Uaja and 
told him of their troubles as well as of their having 
lost caste. 1'he Dharam Raja at once released them 
and allowed them to return to their homes in the 
plains. On coming liack they found themselves out- 
cast ed by the Rajbansis, so they asked to he taken into 
caste again, hut i\u^ was not i)ermittcd, and no Raj- 
hansi would eat with them, 'i'hey then went to the 
Duardar Saheh, hut he only offered to give them work 
and to provide ihcin with land for agricultural pur- 
jioses 'I'here were sixty two families in all. The 
Duardar made twelve families into agriculturists and 
appointed the male members of the other fifty families 
to he attendants on the Bhutias who might go to Rang- 
])ur for the purpose of trade. For doing this the 
I)uardar gave them a block of land situate within the 
following boundaries as a jagir rent-free for ever. 

North Duari or Buxa hills 

South Blielnr-Dabri 

East Jiraniiuker 

West Giidda-dhur river 

The men acceiitcd these terms. After this their 
names were engraved on a copper plate, which was 


♦This malli pas.scs on the south of taluk Bara 

Chowki, i>argana Bhatibari, and is still in existence. 

tThis resembles the action of Dido, the reputed 

founder of Carthage. She purchased in Africa as 
much land as might be enclosed with the hide of a bull; 
but she ordered the hide to be cut up into the thinnest 

possibje strips, and with them she surrounded a spot 

on which she built Byrsa. 

t Probably the land which was given to the Bhutias 
is what we now know as Aml>ari Falakata. 
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forwarded by the Duardar to the Siiba or Governor of 
Ihixa, who despat (bed it to the Dharam Raja. It is 
said that the l)haram Raja enquires after the men to 
this day. 

Having iHren detained in Bhutan ft)r a Iour time the 
men and women who had returned from there knew 
Hhutia and could cruiverse in that laiif^uaf^e as well as 
in BeriKali. Owing to tin-, the Uuardar and tlie three 
kotwals wlio were uiuier him gave them the name 
Oobasiya. which means knowing two languages, and 
tliey are called by this name since then. 

1'he l)<»l>aMyas used Ut rt ude at Minagaon, alniut a 
mile fxdow the fool of the lUixa lull a fact which is 
]»roved by the jack fruit and mango trees which exist 
there, as also at Santral)ari, Jamgun, Majirdabri. 
Dhalkar, and Bhelurdahri. all of wlncli places lie near 
the road leading from Hnsa tf> Ahpiir, so that the 
Mhiitias were alwavs aide t<j find attendants an<l men 
for carrying baggage when they wanted them On 
the acquisition of llie I)uars by the iMiglish, the 1)<>- 
hasiyas removed in a hod> to taluk Koyakhata, where 
they have taken uj) jotes and have settled permanently. 

'I'he iJoliiisivas have now divided themselves into two 
clans (jr parties, om* heing the original Dohas'ya. and 
(he other heing those \\h(» have heeii unicasted hy (larty 
No. 1. hecaiise one of them inarned a Garo woman 

and another a llariaiu or sweepei w’cjiuan 'hhe ori- 
ginal Dohasi^a does not eat with any meml»er of party 
No. J No coiTimnincutK.in of any k nd passed between 
them Water is nut drunk from their hands. 

Marriage ouetome — The first step is for the hhataith 
or go-between to go to the parents of the girl and 
ascertain whether they will give their daughter to so 
and so, naming the person for whom slie iiiav he wanted. 
'J'hc parents rejily that tliey must think over the matter 
and ask their paieiils, vi/ , the grandparents of the 
girl. 'J'hc girl’s jiareiits then ohlain the recjnisite eon- 

sent. After the laiise ol lour days the hhataith returns 

f(»r the answ'er 'I'liis i.s g<MieraIly in the aflirmative. 
Oil hearing this the hhataith returns to the house of 

the young man and cuinmuiiieates the reply to his 
parents. He also instructs them to make ready the 
jireseiit of giia (areca-mil) and pan (hetelleaf). Five 
pans or 4<K) areia-niit and 1,100 pan-leaves have to he 
given. This IS procured from the market and is takem on 
the following day to the house of the iiarents of the girl 
and is given to them. O' wo men accomi>aiiy the hhataith 
on thi.s occasion and carry the gua and p.in-lenf. After 
this, the girl's pareiit.s and the IJialaith discuss the 
marnage and eat some of tlie gua aiul jiaii-leaf w'hich 
i.s hrouglit. O'he lihataith and the two men who arc 
witli him are also feasted with dahi (curd) and chura 
(pounded rice) l)y tlie girl’s iiarents .After this fca.st 
the hhataith returns to his own house On the follo- 
wing day he again goes to the girl’s house and as- 
certains whether everything is well there. If, during 
the night, there has licen any sickness, or a cow has 
died, or a dog has Imjcii carried off hy a leopard, or 
any person or animal has died, it is considered a bad 
omen, and all arrangements for the marriage arc 
stopped. The hhataith asks the girl’s parents whether 
they are willing to proceed further or not. H they be 
willing he goes to the parents of the young man and 
informs them of w’hat has occurred and of the willing- 
ness of the girl’s parents to proct'ed. If they be agree- 
able, the hhataith asks them for Rs. 10, also one kaon 
(1,280) of areca-nut and 2,(K)0 pan-leaves as a salami 
or present for the girl’s parents. .After this, accom- 
panied hy seven men and two w'omen, the hhataith 
goes with the articles to the girl’s parents. Friends 
arc invited by them and are asked to sit down in the 


angina or courtyard, where the areca-nut and pan- 
leaf which the hhataith has brought are distributed to 
them On receiving this they a.sk what it means. The 
father of the girl then tells them that he has given her 
to so and so. mentioning the young man’s name. 
.After this, the value of the girl is discussed and her 
price is fixed by her father, his friend.s, and the bha- 
taiili. This is called the khalthi. The amount is gene- 
rally from Rs. 60 to Rs 80 — cjccasionally it is Rs. 1(X). 
'J‘he girl’s father also a.sks for four bhars (eight large 
earthen vessels) of dahi or curd, S dfH>ns or 75 seers 
of chura (pounded rice), two handies of sweetmeat, 
two piri.s (entire bunches) of plantains, and, three 
tbaiis (w'hole pieces) of white cloth. These articles 
are provided together with a w'hilc sari (cloth worn 
by women ) called the goo-felani sari, which is given 
to the girl’s mother. 

'J'he hhataith returns to the young man’s father, who 
Iheii prtneeds to the Brahman or family priest and 
asks him to h\ the marriage day. This individual 
mentions the best day. which i.s generally within seven 
days ironi the time of fixing uf the khalthi After 
this the hoy’s father goes to the Bhiiirnali or Hari < 
(the village miisinaii), and arranges for the drummers 
and other musieians w'hose prcsenec is indispensable. 
On the appointed day the young man's father and some 
friends go with the musieians and the jircsents of dahi, 
elolh, &’i., to the girl’s house The hoy and his mother 
leuiaiii at their own hfuise. The Brahman is brought 
to the girl’s house hy her father, and he performs a 
shradh eerc^mony in the moniing. Nine cups arc made 
of plantain tree hark and are iilaced in line. Some 
dr\ nee is put into each cup; also nine pice, one pice 
being 111 each cup. The line of cups is kept in front 
of the lirahman. The bride’s younger brother sits to 
the right ol him. Then the Brahman makes a ring 
of kas’a grass and places it on the fourth finger of 

this indiMdiial, wdio, after this, mixes .some atah rice, 

dahi, plantain (of the kind known as mal-hhog), and 
chura on the l>ark of a plantain tree. Then the Brah- 
man lakes some stalks of kasia grass and lays them 

north and south on the ground in front of the nine 
plantain eups. The bride’s brother then deposits some 
of the chura, rice, &c., which he has mixed on the 
grass, in Iroiit of the Brahman who repeats muntras 
(prayers) while this is heing done. Twenty balls of 
the mixed nee, &c., have to be made and idaccd on 

tlie kasia grass, and during the wbfile of this time the 
B.rahin.ni repeats muntras. The Brahman’s work be- 
ing now completed, the girl is brought into the angin.i 
(*r courtyard and is made to stand on two pieces of 
plantain hark. Then the napit (barber) jiares the 
nails of her hands and feet. After this, two women 
bathe lier l)> pouring seven gholis or lotas of water 
over her, and they also rub her with turmeric, methi, 
and scented oil She is then surrounded and hidden 
irom view by a piece of cloth or a sheet, behind which 
she changes her wet clothes for dry ones. After this 
she is taken into the north hut of the home.stead. It 
is considered the hut of good fortune. Then her 
father feasts the friends who arc jiresent. In the 
evening the young man’s father brings a palky which, 
in the Alipur tahsil, is carried by Garos, and in this 
the girl is conveyed to his house Here she and the 
young man are made to wear crowns made of sola 
(pith). The couple stand in the angina or courtyard 
with their hands folded, and their faces turned to the 
east. After this a man, who is called the pani-chita- 
l)ap, comes and asks the young man to hold out his 
hand This being done, he puts some dahi in the young 
man's hands. The young man allows it to fall on the 
ground. The operation is repeated seven times witfj 
the same result. Then the pani-chita-ban moves away. 
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After this two friends come forward and hold their 
hands together crossways and make a seat. The young 
man sits on their hands and is lifted off the ground. 
Sin^ilarly, two men hold their hands together and make 

a seat for the girl and lift her off the ground. They 

take her round the young man while he is seated on 
the arms of his friends wh' remain standing all the 
time. Small flowers of pith (sola) which had been 
previously made hy the mali arc now pelted at each 
other hy the couple seven times, viz., each time a turn 
is made round the hridegrooin. After this the couple 

are taken into the outer courtyard or khoolan, where 

they ^rc made to stand side by side on a piece of matt- 
ing over which a piece of new white cloth had lieen 
prev ously .spread. The ci'uple afterwards sit here to- 
gether facing eastwards. The two women who had 
Ijeen to the bride’s house now' enme and stand alongside 
the couple — one remains on the right of tlie bridegnxim 
and the other on the left of the bride. A lota or ghoti 
of water is brought and jilaced in front of the couple, 
and a piece of new cloth is put over it. The bride- 
groom’s right hand is then placed on the lota palm 
upwards, and the liride's right hand is kept over his 
hand. After this the llrahman takes some kasia grass 
and ties the third or middle fingers of tlic couple to- 
gether. The girl’s lather breaks the grass and thereby 
makes her over to the hndegniom. This is eoiisidered 
to he the bindiug part of the eeremony. After this the 
bridegroom’s mistbor, vi^ the best man, comes forward 
and puts a rupee in tlie bride’s right hand. Then the 
p,ini-chita-l)ap puts a piece of wdiite cloth, a rupee, and 
a kasa lhal (metal plate) in the hands of tlic young 
couple. He also promises to give them ten doons of 
paddy and a et)w, and in tuken i»f the promise puts 
two flowers into the girl’s hand. Next, tlu* girl’s 
father presents a thal, a rupee and u lota, and her 
mother gives a rupee. After this the friends w'ho may 
be present make llicir gifts which arc always in money 
and range from 2 annas to Rc. 1. Tlrs part of the 
ceremony being completed, a piece of clean white cloth 
is laid along the ground from the matting, where the 
couple sealed, to the north hut. 'I'hey walk over this 
and enter the north hut where they remain lor the night 
as man and wife. 

Next morning the couple come out of the hut and 
stand in the angina or eonrtyard on two wooficn plat- 
forms, and they are bathed there l)y the two women 
who had Iieen to the liride's house. The women pour 
water ovi r the couple seven times, and then wipe their 
IxMlies and feet, and clothe them with clean dry white 
cloth After this the bride eonibs the bridegroom's 
hair three times, and the bridegroom performs the 
same operation on the bride. The couple then .salaam 
(salute) the relatives and friends wlio are present and 
re-enter the north hut. The marriage is then com- 
pleted. 

DIvopod— The manner in which a Dohasiya di- 
vorces a wife is this: If a man .suspects his wife of 
infidelity and wishes to divorce her, he calls the de- 
wanias or village headmen, and in their presence he 
tells the woman : “I don’t want you any more, You 

may go”. The woman replies; “If you don’t want 

me give me something in writing to that effect”. The 
man then gives her a kheiita-namc (paper of relinquish- 
ment) and she gives him one in rcturm The two then 
leave each other. Another way of divorce is this: 
The woman and the man hold a pan-leaf with their 
right hands, and stand in presence of a mondol or 
li^man and a numlxT of other iieople of the taluk. 
The mondol or dewania then questions them as to whe- 
ther they desire to leave each other. On their reply 

in thfe affirmative the dewania tears the pan-le^ in 
halves, and this act is a good and sufficient divorce. 


Neither p^rty has any claim on the other after the leaf 
is torn, and each may do as they please. Two people 
— a husband and wife — w'ho were unable to live to- 
gether without quarrelling came to me on one occasion 
in a market, and each complained again.st the other. 
On my suggesting that a divorce should be effected 
both parties immediately agreed, and the woman quick- 
ly brought a pan-leaf and held it out with her rif^ht 
hand to the man to hold it. He seized the leaf with 
his right hand, and 1 was rc(|uestcd liy the people who 
had collected round the pair and also by the parties 
concerned themselves to tear the leaf in halves. As 
soon as I had accomplished this, the divorce was dec- 
lared as being complete, and tlie woman went her way 
rej ('icing. The man siibsetiiieiitly regretted the .step, 
blit could not do anything. In this instance the jiarties 
concerned were Muhammadans, and they never lived 
with each other again. 

A third way of effecting a divorce is this: When 
a man finds a woman iinfaitlilul he questions her and 
names her lover. She does not reply. He then brings 
the man to his house and tells the woman: “You 
and this man know each other. \'oii may go with him. 

I don’t want yon any longer". He then makes 
woman over to the man by placing her right hand in 
th(' right hand of the man lie also juits Rs. 2 in the 
hand of the woman Having done this he sends the 
woman out of Ins house, and she goes away with her 
lover and lives with him from that day iis his wife. 

Funerals — Sliradli ceremonies are performed for 
the (lead thirty days after day of death A feast is 
given and friends ami others are fed. The Hrahman 
rr(.ei\(‘s K's S, also a (ow, a dhoti, a paclira (towel), 
and a dao (liill hook). 

At this time a lloisnah (religious mendicant) gets 
a brass thakiir for the jmrpose of being worshipped, 
h'or this he receives one rupee. He sings religious 
songs and plays on a drum. iMir this he is feasted, and 
when he is leaving the house he is given from 4 to 6 
annas. 

The dead are burnt or buried- generally the latter. 
At burial the head of the dead is always facing north- 
wards. 

Food — 'J'he Dohasiyas eat rice and all vegetables, 
jiig, goal, duck, fowl, peacock, deer and also rhinoce- 
ros’ Ilesh when obtainable. They prepare rice-beer in 
the r homesteads and drink it daily. 

Inherltanoe— On the death of a Dohasiya property 
descends to the w’ldow. H .she voluntarily gives a share 
of it to a son, he may take it; hut not otherwise. The 
eliildreii get nothing so long as the mother is alive 
and remains a widow. When ihe widow dies the en- 
tire iirojK-rty is inherited hy tlie son If there he no 
widow the son siueeeds to the property. If there he 
m* son the (laughter gets it. 

Ill 

THE MECHE8 

Origin and character of the Mechei — The Mech 
and the Kachari are considered as the .same people, 
but in the Duars they also call themselves liodo, which 
meaii.s a great people. In general they attain the height 
of about 5 feet H inches or 5 feet *9 inclie.s. The men 
are muscular and robust ; the women nicely formed 
and iilumi), and neither sex is too fat They have 
small oblique eyes, high and prominent cheeMioncs, 
and flat, .short, and broad noses. Tlieir hair is black 
and their complexion an olive brown. They arc frank 
and courteous, friendly among themselves and hos- 
pitable to strangers. Simple in their habits and as 
their wants arc easily satisfied they arc forgetful of 
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yesterday and careless of to-morrow, and they have 
little of the play of memory and foresight, which 
is ever iinrolling before our minds the panaroma of 
<iur own past and future life. 

False swearing is partieularly ulmoxious to the 
Meches A witness in court tal.es a fearful oath, 
which is so singular that I give it entire through a 
translation : “I will speak the truth If 1 siHjak not 
the I ruth may 1 and my wdfe and children be destroyed 
by Mahakal (the sjiint wbf» is I elieved to rule over 
wild animals). Let tigers and bears kill us. Let sick- 
ness seize us and all lielonging to us. Lei us all perish 
and die”. 

Clothlnfl— The men wear a cloth round their loins 
which covers them from the waist to the knees, and 
is called gamcha. A cotton coat which M>ne of them 
wear to coyer their bodies aiul arms is called hiichla. 
A (doth which covers Ihcir heads is known as pagrec, 
and a sheet with which tlicv cover tliemselve.s in the 
eold weather is railed hishiua The women wear a 
silk sheet called eiidi dokna f)r a cotton one known as 
dokiia gofiit, with whieh thev cover themselves from 
llieir lH)soms np to their ankles. The sheet is tacked 
oil the left side or over the (best. 


Personal ornaments— The nnuiwmls worn 


by 

men 

1 are : 







Rs. 

A. 

P. 

I 

Long eatrin^rs of silver called 

Kheni 

1 

0 

0 

2 

Ivhmiul earrings of silver 
or brass 

Entlii 

0 

8 

0 


h'lnger ring of silver 

Naslilain 

1 

0 

0 

4 

lirai'clct worn liy hoy.s „ 

Nasantar 

4 

0 

0 


'Pile ornaments worn by women are: 




1 

Nos(* ring of gold called 

Nakafnl 

1 

4 

n 

2 

Pin of silver worn on 
lop of car 

Paola 

1 

8 

0 

d 

Ivtrriiig of silvor, with 
pendant worn over the ear „ 

Kandla 

4 

0 

0 

4 

F'.arring of silver worn in 
lower part of ear 

Piiti 

2 

0 

0 

5 

Earring of silver worn at 

Karani- 





base of ear 

fala 

4 

0 

0 

6 

Flat bracelet of silver 

llaoli 

,3 

0 

0 

7 

Hracclct of silver 

Milt a 

5 

0 

0 

8 

Ditto os .shell 

Sank a 

3 

0 

0 

9 

h'itiger ring „ 

Nastam 

1 

0 

0 

10 

Necklet of .silver ,. 

HaskJi 

10 

0 

0 

11 

Necklace of do. „ 

Chandra- 






har-jin- 

Rri 

12 

0 

0 

12 

Ditto of do. „ 

Jangri- 






jibo 

9 

0 

0 

13 

Ditto of coloured Ijeads „ 

Laogosam 0 

8 

0 

14 

Ditto of large corals 

Pual 

1 

8 

0 

15 

Ditto of small* do. ,. 

Lugonio 

0 

8 

0 

16 

Ditto of rnjiees ,, 

Taka-sri 





The more expensive ornaments are worn only by 
the women of well-to-do Mcches. No ornaments are 
worn on the legs and feet. 


Food — The substances chiefly used as food arc rice, 
fish, goiit’s meat, duck, fowl, pigeon, deer, rhinoceros' 


meat when obtainable* buflFalo meat, pig and a variety 
of vegetables. They also drink milk and use mustard 
oil for cooking fo^. Ghi is eaten ; also dahi. The 
blood of pig is cooked with vegetable curry. Marrow 
is obtained from bones of pig, deer, and goats. Intlian- 
corn is eaten both raw and cooked. Plantains, papeya, 
oranges, and other fruits arc eaten. Til seed is called 
silling higodh and is grown round the cotton plant. 
The seed is crushed in the sam (wooden mortar) and 
is mixed with vegetable curry as a whet to the appe- 
tite Khardoi-bedai is used lor flavouring curries. It 
IS made from the twigs of the kalai (pulse) and mus- 
tard plant, the roots of the cotton plant and root of 
lilantain trees. These are well dried and hurn\; the 
ashes (khardoi) are into a bamlunj basket called khar- 
doi-kliolong, and water is poured over the ashes. This 
water drips through into a vessel and is called khardoi- 
bedai. Ko.selle is eaten and is cooked with khardoi- 
liedai, wlueb diminishes the acid taste. Salt and sugar 
and sweetmeats of all kinds are eaten. Peacock and 
jungle fowl are caught in nets or are shot and eaten 
Kerosine oil is burnt at night in every house. 

Food is cooked by the mother of the house, btft if 
there be a daughter sufficiently grown up or a dau- • 
ghter-in-law she cooks the fo(.»d for the family, but 
is assisted by the mother. Meals arc prepared in the 
north but in earthen or metal vessels. 

Meals are taken three times daily— once in the morn- 
ing, when cold .stale rice, which may remain over from 
the meal of the previous evening, is eaten. This is 
called inoi-kliamgoj-ang. F^veryone eats this. After 
tins the men proceed to the held for ploughing and 
other agricultural work. They return home at mid- 
day. This time i.s called sanjo-fii, and the family has 
a warm meal consisting of rice, curry, and meat, if 
available. If fresh meat is not obtained, any dry meat 
which IS in the bouse is cut up, softened in cold water, 
and co(>ked into curry. After this cattle are watered, 
hrewiKid is brought, and other work relating to the 
hous(‘. is attended to. Cattle are lirought in and tied 
up in tlieir vshed, which is called the mosbu-goali, and 
by this time, which is called bi-ni-mikam, the evening 
meal consisting of warm rice and curry is ready and 
is eaten. 

'I'he male members of the family cat first, after- 
wards the women. Children eat with cither of the 
parents and whenever tht‘y wi.sh to do so. Meals are 
taken by everybody in the north hut e\(cpt by the 
liarents who eat in the hut in which they remain. The 
woman who n.ay cook the food takes it to them there. 
If a friend of the family he present he is honoured by 
having Ins meals with the head of the house. 

Drlnka — The liquor drunk by Meches in the winter 
months is called Hokha-jao. It is made from rice 
which is cooked and allowed to cool in an earthen 
\essel. Some cmao is put in to assist fermentation. 
After three or four days the contents of the vessel 
are taken out as required and mixed with water in 
another vessel called Kalanga (trunk of a tree hollow- 
ed out). The mixture is strained and drunk by men, 
women, and children. It is invigorating; but not very 
intoxicating. An(nher liquor called Hasa-jao, which is 
drunk only during the summer, is made from rice in 
a still and is very intoxicating. 

Homestead — Having selected the new site, the 
head of the homestead goes there with the dcosi, who 
then majees two holes in the ground. He puts two 
grains of rice in line in each hole and covers the holes 
up with a leaf, over which he puts earth which is 
well pressed down. This is done in the afternoon. 
Early next morning the deosi goes with the man and 
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sees whether the rice is in the holes or not, in the 
position in which they were placed. If the rice be 
founjl undisturbed, the new site is considered good 
and building operations begin. The old site is, how- 
ever. not relinquished before a suitable offering is 
made to the deity. I'wo • fowls arc killed there by 
the deosi and are given to Mnhakal, and two pigeons 
are killed as an offering to Mohes tacur and Grajjo 
respectively. 

Four huts Cfmiprise the homestead of a Mech. The 
posts of these huts are of any timlxT that may l)C 
availalflc. The walls arc made of null or madwa reed 
or of thuri grass, which is plastered over with mud 
well mixed willi row droppings. The rnnf of the huts 
is made of khagra reed, which is abundant all over 
the Duars and costs nolliing, and over this a thick 

layer of grass is put The grass is tied to the roof 
with thin strips of liamboo or garal (a kind of cane) 
This is called thewal. Jute .string is not used. The 

huts are re-thatched every year or every .second year 
as occasion may re(|uirc, otherv\isc they are sufficiently 
stroT^g and last for si\ or seven years without being 
* renewed in any way. 

The mirth hut faces south and is called noma. It 

is the largest hut. The Thansri tacur of the Mech is 
believed to remain there. Food is cooked dailv in this 
hut, and as it is considered the fortunate hut all newly- 
married people remain there. It must always be va- 

cated for a newly-married couple. 

The east hut faces west and is generally occupied 

by the parents of the family. 

The south hut faces north, an<l is occupied liy one 

of the family, frequently the son. 

The west hut faces east, and is occupied by some 

other member of the family, generally a married son, 
if there be one. 

Tf there he any unmarried girls in the family they 
arc accommodated with a separate house, which is 
railed mandan. which means hut for single i>cop1c. 

The unmarried young men remain together in the 

nneha. which is a hut standing on posts about 12 or 14 
feet off the ground with a roof which is made so low 
that no walls arc necessary. 

Marriage ouatoma— When a young man desires to 
marrv a girl his parents send a friend to the parents 
of the girl to ascertain whether they are agreeable. 
This friend takes with him ir'nc pan-leaves and nine arcca- 
nnts, which arc tied up in a jiacket which is called guactao. 
Tf there he no pan or betelnut available, be takes one 
rupee with him. This pre.scnt is given to the girl's 
parents, who are then asked whether they are willing to 
give their daughter to so and so, the name of the young 
man being mentioned at this time. Tf they acquie.scc. 
the friend returns and informs the parents of the 
young man. Two or three days after this the girl’s 
parents come to their house and present them with 
a giiaetao of nine pan-leaves and nine areca-nuts. A 
few days after this the parents of the young man 
purchase some more Ix^telnut from the market. Then 
four handis of jao are made Out of this one handi 
is drunk at the young man’s house by his friends and 
relatives who are feasted at the same time. The other 
three handis. as also about 10 .seers of rice and the 
betelnut, as well as some pan-leaf are carried to the 
house of the young woman by seven men and two 
women who are called hairathis — nine persons in all. 
Here the three handis of jao are deposited in front 
of the Siiu tree fBato tacur), and while the seven 
men halt in the chctla or courtyard the two women who 


came with them enter the north hut taking with them 
some of the pan-leaf and betelnut which have been 
brought. After this the friends of the girl assemble. 
The women sit together in the north hut and the men 
sit in the chella and discuss the marriage. The two 
women who iiave come from the young man's house 
then cut iM> some of the betelnut that has Ixicu brought 
and distnliutc it among the women who may he pre- 
’sent. The betelnut that is left in the courtyard is cut 
up !)y the men and is eaten, and the men talk over 
the value of the girl This is called the “Madam 
taka,” and may he Ks. 4^) or Rs. (>0; sometimes it is 
Ks. Kl), and not unfre(|ucntly it is as tnuch as Rs. 100 
1 f the girl be good-looking and able to cook, spin and 
weave widl, and if ber f)arenls l>e in good eircums- 
tanc(‘s and are aide to cK>tlu* her well and give her 
a fair amount of (»rnaments. her value is always high. 
During this discussion a liandi of jao is taken into the 
north hnt and is drunk by the women, while the jao 
of the other two handis is consumed by the men. 

After this young man’s friends return home and 
make airangements for the marriage. This con.sists 
of giving a fea.st at which two pigs have to be killed; 
a sufficient f|uantity of jao is also provided. The 
marriage takes place in alKiut a week or fifteen days 
from the day of fixing of the “Madam l.aka ’’ 

The arr.'mgements being completed, the two hairatis 
and sevt'ii men. who went to the girl’s bouse at time 
of the “Madam taka” ceremony, go there again with 
three handis of jao 10 seers of rice, and some pan-leaf 
and betelnut, and give these pre.sents. together with a 
live pig, 1(5 the girl’s parents. After this the girl and 
her falluT, brothers, and friends ]»r<'cr('d with the 
Tiearers of the gifts to the young man’s house. The 
girl’s mother remains at home. According to custom 
she does not attend the marriage ceremony. 

The wedding— On arrival at the house, a sam 
(wooden mortar f(*r husking paddy) is filled with 
water in which the girl washes her hands and feet. 
This being done, she enters the north hut accompanied 
by tbe women who had brouglit her. All of them sit 
there. The girl sits fa('e eastwards in front of a 
small mud plinth which is inside the house and in 
which the Minao tacur (wife of the Siju) is believed 
to remain. At this time the young man is seated in 
the chali or verandah of the north hut near the Siju 
tacur. ’I'he girl holds out both her hands, palms up- 
wards, in front of the Minao tacur. Then the young 
man’s parents make over a piece of v/hitc cloth, Rs. 2, 
two areca-nuts, two pan-leaves, and the ornaments 
which the young man lias given her to the two hairatis 
who place them in the girl's hands. FJaving received 
these pre.sents the girl liow^s her Iirad iK'fore the Minao 
tacur and Siju tacur. vShe then salutes the parents of 
the young man If any of his relatives he dead their 
names are mentioned, and she hows after the mention 
of each name separately. After this she salutes all 
his other relatives who may be present, and then con- 
tinues to remain inside the north hut. 

The young man then sits in front of the Siju tree 
(Kuphorbia Niyulia), which repre.scnts the Sib tacur. 
He wears a piece of white cloth over his head and 
back and holds the ends of the cloth with both his 
hands which are kept open palm upwards in front of 
him. Two pan-leaves and tw'o arcca nuts are then 
placed in his hands by one of the men who conveyed 
the presents to the girl’s house. After this he bows 
him.self twice before the siiu tree, once for the Sib 
tacur and again for his wife, the Minao tacur. He 
then salutes the girl’s father by bowing before him 
and also her mother, as well as her relatives who may 
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be dead. Their names are mentioned, and he bows 
after each name sefiaratcly. Last of all he salutes all 
the friends who may lie present by bowing before 
them. 

'I'he binding part of the ceremony is the receipt of 
the presents by the girl and Inwing Ixifore Sib and 
Mina«) taciirs The pan-leaves and areca-nuls are kept 
by the couple and exehangeil when they are alone to-* 
gether. 

'I'he marriage jirnceedings begin at daybreak and 
last ah(»iit two days. 

As s(K)n as the ceremony of accepting presents and 
bowing to the deities is completed, the deosi invokes 
tile Messing of Dharam taciir, which is the sun and 
moon, also Sih taciir and Minao taciir. who are asked 
to give the couple good health, to help them to live 
hapfiiiy to an old age, and tf) have children. 

After tliis the two jiigs are killed and a feast is 
prfivideil for all wlio are present For this feast the 
young woman has to prejiari' one handy of rice and 
one of vegetable and pork curry More rice and 
curry are preiiared by other women of the house. 
When all is ready the young woman iilaces a thali 
or ])late of rice and curry before the Minao tacur and 
bnw'S before it. Then she brings back the rice and 
curry and fiom it first helps a little to her husband 
and afterwards to each of the guests. The feast is 
eaten in the chetla or courtyard. 

After this, and when leaving the house, each guest 
gives the young woman a jirescnt in money, the amount 
varies from 2 annas ujiwards, according to the means 
of the person. 

A Mech may marry more than one wife. Some 
Mei’hcs have three wives The numlier entirely de- 
pends on the alulitv of the man to keep them. A Mech 
woman may marry a Kajhansi; the ccrc'inony of mar- 
riage is the same as lietween Mech and Mech, The 
Rajhausi has not to Ik* taken into caste hy the Meches; 
hut he is outcasted hy the Kajhansis and nobody may 
rat with him A Caro has never been known to 
marry a Mech woman; hut a Mech has been known to 
marry a Caro woman, and this involved his losing 
caste. No Meches eat with him. If ho gives up the 
Caro woman he may he taken into caste again hy the 
Mech community, hut he has to pay all the exiK*nses 
for a feast, which is about Rs. 25. Owing to this, 
marriage between a Mech and n Caro woman is very 
uncommon. 

Widf^w^s arc allowed to remarry. Tf a man desires 
to marry a wu'dow he has to pay from Rs. 40 to Rs. 
60 for her to her ]mrents; the price is, however, al- 
ways less than what was paid for her when she was a 
maiden. Only a few friends arc feasted at the marri- 
age of a widow, and this is done only with killing of 
fowls No pigs are killed. 

DIvoro#— If a woman cannot agree with a man, 
which, however, seldom occurs, she has to pay all the 
exiicnscs he may have incurred in marrying her, before 
she can Iw allowed to leave him. When a woman re- 
turns everything she does so in presence of witnesses, 
and thereafter the man has no further claim on her. 
If a husband divorces a wnfe he will get nothing 
from her. A woman, who is divorced, may remarry. 

Rttproduotlon— -The average age of both sexes at 
marriage is ahout 20 years. The average number of 
a family is ahout six. The numltcr of boys and girls 
is al)Oiit lialf and half. During her married life a 
mother has been known to have given birth to nine 


children, of whom four lived and five died. Twins 
occur; triplets have never been seen. Twins have 
never Ihm-ii known to have lived. A woman who gives 
birth to twins is called udaia, namely^ bad. If she 
gives birth to twins once nothing is said to her. If 
she does so again and a third time nol)ody will eat 
with her, she is chua, i.c , outcasted, and has to be 
taken into caste again, after appeasing the deity. This 
IS done by giving a feast at which a pig has to be 
kdled. as also a fowl which have to be offered to the 
Mahakal Deo. The deosi or priest kills the fowl in 
the chetla or angina (courtyard). The i»ig is killed 
and cooked hy friends or relatives of the woman. 
Then a hari containing jao is brought and placed on 
the ground where the fowl had been killed and its 
likKul is lying, and a thali (plate) containing some 
curry made from meat of the pig that had been killed 
is put over the hari containing the liquor. After this 
the deosi repeats some mantras .ind says : “From 
In day this woman is taken into caste again”. Then 
llu- w'oman holds both her hands, palms downwards, 
and afterwards upwards. She touches the thali ^ and 
salutes it hy lifting lier hands to her forehead. *She • 

then divides the cooked meat among the friends who 
have asscrnlilefl. and from that day she is admitted into 
caste again and Meches may eat from her hands. 

When a Mech has two or three wives, they live with 
him in the same house. A mother suckles her child 
for three or ft»ur years and it is not unusual to see 

two children suckle their mother at the same time. 

Women are said to hear cliildren until the age of 
about ‘li) rears 

Children are named hy their parents as soon as 
the cord is cut, and any name that may occur at the 
time is fisod. 

In childbirth a woman is attended hy old and mar- 
ried women In cases of difficult labour the woman is 
left alcHie. Nothing is done to save the life of the 
child or the woman. 

Qhar-JIa — Is a man vyho obtains a girl hy working 
for her When a man is too poor to pay his marriage 
cxjieiiscs they are met hy the parents of the girl on 
condition that the man will remain and work for them 
in the held as well as in the house for nine to eleven 
years. During this time he is clothed and fed hy 
them. r)n the expiration of the period he lives with 
them or not according to pleasure. 

Diaeaaet — Skin diseases are common among the 
Meches. The most prevalent is white leprosy, which 
is called “dharam chata”, and the more advanced form 
which is called “khuria hiadh”. 

People who suffer from “dharam chata!** arc not 
outcasted. Medics cat from their hands and with 
them. 

Tho.se who suffer from khuria biadh arc also not 
outcasted ; hut nobody will eat wdtli them. The cause 
of the disease is not known, nor is it considered to 
fie hereditary. 

miedlolne— When a Mech is sick it is said that he 
ig. johra, which means sick, or that he is attacked by 
the Deo. “Mudivadang” is the expression used. No 
medicine is given and the use of medicine is not known. 
The deosi or priest is called in and does pujas. He 
sits at the head of the patient and says : “Tf this 
xick man recovers we will give the Deo a pig”. He 
then waits to sec what turn the disease takes. If 
there be no improvement within one prahar, or three 
hours, the deosi then says ; *Tf this sick man re- 
covers we will give a goat**, or, after the lapse of 
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another prahar, “we will give a fowl”, aiul so on. 
Should the patient show any signs of iniproveincnt 
during the prahar in which any animat is mentioned, 
and ;>hould he recover, he is obliged to fulfil the vow 
made by the deosi for the purpose of satisfying the 
deity. If the patient dies the matter ends But 
seven days after the death a sradh ceremony is per- 
formed by the ixirson’s son or brother, as the case 
may be. When a married woman dies her husband 
or son, whichever may be alive, has to perform the 
.sradh ceremony. 

Dhupi is called clmlera When this occurs a spe- 
cial puia is performed to appease the anger of Kali 
taenrani. Offerings of pigeon, dahi, chnra, goiit, and 
plantain arc made to her, hut not jiig or fowl. 

Goitre is called goolando. It is said that this di- 
sease affects old people more than the young. Its 
cansc is not known. 


Dropsy is called deinangdong. It is a common di- 
.scase which affects holh young and ohl The cause 
is not known. '^I'he remedies used are ( 1 ) harina hts, 
•whieli is purchased from the Hhutias. Its purity is 
tested by putting it in some water. If the water he ab- 
sorbed the medicine is good. (2) Bishas. which is also 
purcha.sed from the Bhnlias. These medicines arc tied 
with a cord on the sick person’s neck or hand. Some 
people are said to recover. 

Consumption is called r«ij-l>iadi. It is not common. 

Jaundice is called ainai-mundong. fs said to Ik* 
a very common disease. The deosi is called in and 
preserihes many hitter vegetables, which are eaten by 
the jiaticnt and also nilihcd over his body. The 
patient generally recovers. 

Spleen enlargement is called pelai by Meches an 
well as Garos. No medicine is known. Fever is 
called lumjadiing. I)y.sentery is called thoi-kinaja- 
dung. 


Mu8lo — The Meches are extremely fond of music, 
and their instrument arc : 


1 Flute of hamlMJo called 

2 Jew’s harp, which is made 
by blacksmiths 

3 Violin played with a how „ 

4 Guitar played with a 
.small piece of bamboo 

5 Violin played with h®w 

6 Small idrum 

7 Big do. 


Chi])oor 

Gongna 

Bini 

Dotra 

Serja 

Nagra 

Kham 


All these are played by the young men of a vill- 
age. 


The kham is kept in the homesteads of few Meches, 
becau.se it is cotisidcrcd to cause sickness and misfor- 
tune. The other in.struments are played by the young 
people, especially in Kartik month, at full moon, 
when the festival of Daobo Khela is held, and again 
at end of Kartik month, when the Chorkhela festival 
is held. The boys of a village dance and sing from 
house to house and receive presents of pice, rice, jao, 
&c. 


Spirits and deltlat— The Meches worship the follow- 
ing deities: 

Mohet taour— Is feared, because he watches people 
who may commit a fault and punishes them. Offer- 
ings of goat, pigeon, plaintains, atab rice, and milk 
are made to him w'hcncvcr necessary. 


Bato— WJio is supposed to remain in the siju 
tree ( Euphorbia Nivulia). This tree is planted in 
the chctla or courtyard of every Meeh homestead and 
i.s regularly worshipped. Offerings of goat, fowl, 
pigeon, pig, and jao (rice-heer) are made to him. 

Mahakal^ls a gocMl spirit and is believed to 
lie ever watching tlu* actions of the people. Offerings 
of pigs, fowl, and iao arc made to him. 

QraJJo also called Kail — Is said to he the 
ciuse of much trouble and sickness wdieii .she is angry. 
When she is specially displcascil she causes cholera. 
F(»wis, goat, dahi, chura. and plantains an* offered to 
her at this lime. 

Biao-Harl — She is given a small lint which 
is erected on east at some little distance from the 
homestead and wdierein she is believed to remain. She 
causes sickness in the homestead and gives much 
trouble Offerings of duck, fowl, goat, ])igcon, dahi, 
and chura, also plantains, arc made to her to olitain 
her good will 

Mlnao tacur — She remains in the north lint, where 
a small imul plinth is made for her. Offerings of pig 
and fowl, also of jaii, arc made to her whenever there 
is sickness in the house. 

Funerals he are buried : no corpse is 

burnt. 

Inheritance— Among Meches, property descends 
from father to son. If there be more than one son, 
they get ecpial shares. If there be no sons the near- 
est male memher inherits all The widow and daugh- 
ter gel nothing. 

Nomadic life— Writing of the Meches in 1875 
Colonel Money, the Dejmty Commissioner, .said hs 
fol low's : 

“As we know that Meches find the proximity of 
permanent cultivation not to he congenial with their 
own habits, and the tract in which wc fin<! the dec- 
rea.se in revenue from dao tax, are those in which 
tea enltivalion has been extended, w'e may consider 
that this easterly movement has been due. to the open- 
ing out of tea gardens. T have of late observed that 
Meches are using ploughs nmch more freely than they 
used to do, and also that in many places they employ 
Kajbaiisis to plough for them. 1 have also |)cen in- 
formed that in parts they arc giving up cotton culti- 
vation and taking to vegetables, pejipcr, and cereals 
of which they find a better and more remunerative 
sale in the tea gardi*n hats than for cotton. Where 
Meches take to steady cultivation by the plough they 
make the mo.st efficient cultivators. They go in for 
artificial irrigation in a surprising manner, find I have 
noticed their water channels more than a mile long. 
Everything should, therefore, he done to encourage 
this tribe to settle and become Government raiyats, 
and I shall alw'ays lie prepared to listen to any recom- 
mendation to let Meches have arable waste lands on 
terms more favourable than are given to settlers”. 

The habits of the Meches were nomadic, and they 
used to shift their cultivation and homesteads from 
place to place that they mav obtain the full lx:nefit 
of the virgin .soils. But finding them.scives ousted 
from their lands by the tea planters on the north and 
by Rajbansis and Muhammadans on the south, they at 
last sec the necessity of changing their habits and 
settling down permanently. In this settlement I have 
leased 766 jotes covering 20,593.66 acres to Mwhes. 
The revenue fixed as payable by them is Rs. Iff, 523. 
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Crop#— The crops cultivated by Meches are the 
same as those grown by Rajbansis, namely, paddy and 
mustard seed, also a little jute and tobacco. The me- 
thod of cultivation is the same. They also grow cot- 
ton, an arrount of which is given in paragraph SAl* 
of this report. 

Cotton is sold by the seer or bhar. The weight of 
a seer is e<|ual to Hs. 168. Eighteen seers make one 
bhar. When cotton is scarce, the weight of a seer 

is Ks. U)8. When it is cheap the weight of a seer 
is Rs. 189. 

Labour — A Mech jotedar has his chukanidar and 
adhiar similar to the Rajbansis. He also has a tenant 
called bhatua proja. 'I'liis is a man w’ho works for 
a Meeh. lii return he receives his food and half the 
crops of the land be may cultivate. 

Flihing— Meebes catch fisli by poisoning .small 
streams and still water. 1'hey use a poison called 
Ru-giibdi. It is a creeper easily obtained in the jung- 
les and is cut into small slri]J6 about a foot in length. 
These are tied in a bundle and are well beaten with a 
stick in the water and fish are killed thereby. The 

fruit of the gorol tree called hisknntakra is pounded 

in a nioriar and made into pulp. This is mixed with 
water and kills fish. A tree called ko<laldang is also 
used. The hark is taken off and lied in hiindlcs which 
are well beaten to cause the juice to come away. This 
juice nii.xcs with the water and kills fish. In .still 
water the liark of the siris or la(»kri tree is pounded 
and mixed with the water and kills fibh. 'Fhc fruit 
of the houka tree is pounded and ])nt into still water 
and fish arc killed thereby. The small hanilxfo traps 

used by Rajbansis are also used for catching fish. 

How Endl tllk It obUlnod — The Meches culti- 
vate the castor oil plant called b'aidi (Riciniis com- 

miniis) for the purpose ol rearing worms for silk. 
'I'lic ICndi worm is called Iiiipao. The Impao-bedai 
(eggs of the moth) are kept lightly wrapped in a 

j)iecc of cloth togetlier with a bit of charcoal called 
i'langar. The Jmpio (worms) appear in eight or 
ten days, when they are carefully fed with the most 

lender 'leaves of the I'.ndi tree They gr(»w and be- 
come cocoons in about ten or fifteen days. The co- 
coon is called l-'.ndi-hitop. As soon as well formed 
some are reserved for seed, while the remainder are 
carefully (Opened anrl the Inipao-lala (chrysalis) are 
taken out and nuule into enrry and eaten. The sliell 
of the cocoon is luit into boiling water for a time, and 
is then removed and wTapjied in a Kiichoo leaf in 
w'hieh it remains lor three or four days. When (|uite 
soft it is fixed to a stake, and after this the silk is 
unwound. The process of unwinding is called Endi- 
Kliundiing-lunangao. 'I'he cloth known as Assam silk 

is made by Mech women from this 

Weaving-— Tlic form of the loom used by Meches 
is simple and may l>c thus described : — There is a 
roll or “yiirn Ijeani'* on which the "warp” of unwoven 
thread i.s wound or " Ix'amed,” and another roll or 
“cloth l)eam” on whicli tlic woven tissiH' is received. 
The “warp” or the threads t^issing from one roll to 
the other arc kept in a state of tension, and each 
thread pas.ses through an eyelet-hole in a vertical cord 
or “heddle”. The alternate hecldles are attached to 
two separate frames, so that one .set of alternate 
threads in the l(x>m can he drawn away from the 
other, cither upwards or dow'nwards, and leave a si)ace 
between the two sets of threads, through which a 

*Scc Section of this appendix in this volume — A.M. 


shuttle can \yc thrown with the weft or transverse 
thread. This is then hcalcn up against the thread 
last thrown in by means of a grating, through the iti- 
tervals in which the warp threads pass and which is 
fixed in a swinging batten so as to give weight t& the 
blow. The two sets of warp thread.s are of course 
alternately raised and depressed between each throw 
of the shuttle, and this is done by means of treadles 
For weaving patterns several sets of heddles are em- 
ployed. The patterns are patterns produced by colour- 
ed threads being throwm in : 


Shuttle is called Makhu 

Loom iliehan diali 

Heddle Kasho 

Cloth Ijcam Shalhilep 

Yarn „ Shal-gandai 

Spindle wheel Takuri 


Dyea — Yellow is obtained from a tree called gu- 
mahimfaiig, also from the hark of the asao and tem- 
por trees Red from lac and the Hhutia manjista. 
Rlue from indigf). In obtaining red the leaves of the 
tengthalang creeper arc Ixjiled with the thready and 
lac or manjista. Mesta-raiiga (Roselle) or natkd arc* 
also used. 

IV 

THE QAR08 

'I'lie (iaros are believed to have conic into tin- Hiiars 
from the Kasia and Jyntia Hills, hut no correct in- 
formation is available regarding them. Like the Me- 
dics they were here long before the Duars were an- 
nexed by the I’ritish Goveniinent. 

Castes— 'J'he Ctaros are divided into clans or 
suh-castes as follows : (1) Dedoi, (2) (’hampek. 

(3) Dalangsha, (4) Maji, (.S) Kara, (6) Uni, (7) 
Lahong, (8) la>kl)ok, (9) (’hingchet, (10) Handa. 
(11) Rantao, (12) Kama, (13) Sumhri, (14) Nogra. 
(15) Kalangchet, (16) I’omrai. (17) Rongath, ( 18) 
Lpinook, (19) Nogman, (20) Sandn, (21) I'anjihak, 
(22) Ronkan, (23) Margan, (24) Chapra, (25) Dliap- 
ra, (26) ChacKli. 

A man and woman of the same easte cannot marry. 
One caste must marry into another easte. The issue 
of the marriage joins the mother’s caste whatever it 
may he. Tlie Banda easte do not drink milk. 

Inherltaivoe — Relalimishii) is traced in tiie female 
line Property descends to the widow O'hc male 
memlK'rs get nothing. If tflere he no widow property 
deseends to the daughter; if there he one, and not to 
the son. If there he no daughter the next female re- 
lative takes everything. On the decea.se of a man’s 
wife he may marry her sister if there he an unmarri- 
ed one. If not, he has to leave his deceased wife’s 
homestead and return to his parents. He gels nothing 
iMjlonging to the wife. 

Marital relations— The man and the maiden settle 
matters between themselves ppivately and have inter- 
course w'ith each other. Afterwards the maiden asks 
her mother to give her choice. Then the mother pre- 
pares some rice-hecr called chokot and invites the 
young man to her hut at night. She asks him if he 
IS agreeable to take her daughter. On his expressing 
consent she gives him four pans (betel-leaf) and four 
arcca-nuts, also a piece of English cloth or Garo 
doth. 1 1 is acceptance of these gifts constitutest the 
"koor”, which means that from the day he receives 
the articles he is precluded from going to any other 
girl. After this the young man returns to his own pa- 
rents. On the expiration of fopr or five days the 
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marriage ceremony is performed at the girrs hoMSC. 
Liquor (chokot) is prepared there according to the 
circumstances of the people. Pan (betel-leaf) and 
gua (areca-niit) are brought by the girl’s parents. 
White gourds, called chokot lahoo, are brought ac- 
cording to the number of people in the family of the 
man. These gourds are provided by the girl’s parents 
and arc fiollowed out. They are filled with liquor 
and one is given to each member of the young man’s 
family! A Giiaechotop or parcel containing four pans 
(betel-leaf) and four guas (betel-nut) is also given 
to them. 1'hese gifts arc made by the girl at the 
house of the young man, who is then, on the ^ame 
day, brought to the house of the girl where all friends 
have assembled. Here the young man having pre- 
viously bound a pagga of white cUith round his head, 
sits inside the house alongside the girl, who also 
wear a pagga an her head. The lluji <.r priest then 
ruts two guas (hetel-nut) into two etpial parts and 
places the four jiieces in the right hand of the young 
people. ICach receives two pieces. After this the 
fluji takes the two pieces of hetel-nnt which arc in 
thtt' man's hand and puls them into the hand of the 
woman, while those which are in the haiuj of the 
woman are taken and placed in the hand of the man. 
This cMhange cd hetel-nut constitutes the binding 
part of the marriage ctTcmony. 

If the young man’s mother disapproves of the mar- 
riage the man has to return the eloth and other arti- 
cles which he had received at the “koor” ceremony, 
together with a fine of Ks. 5. 

If, after marriage, the girl leaves the man or the 
man be unfaithful to the girl, the offending i)arty ha*** 
to pay a fine of Ks 63, If, however, tlie man or the 
girl he unfaithful, hut still continue to live with each 
other, the party that may have offended has to pay a 
fine of Ks. .30, wdiich is levied fiy the village headman 
and is divided as follows : 

Rupees 12 are used for feeding and fca.sting the 
village headman. 

Rupees 18 are taken by the wife or husband offen- 
ded against. 

Marriage also take.s place in the following way : 
On the jiarties consenting or the woman being a widow 
and wishing to re-marry, the friends assemble. A 
handy of country liquor (chokot) is brought together 
with a cook and hen or two hens. These birds are 
sacrificed by the huji (priest), one being offered to 
Mahakal and the other to Rishi and Juggo. The sac- 
rifice is made in the courtyard (angina) of the girl’s 
house. First, two plantain leaves arc put on the 
ground and some wetted rice is placed over them. 
Then the fowls arc killed and their blood is iKiured 
on the rice. Some chokot is also poured on the leaf 
at the same time. After this the remainder of the 
chokot is drunk by the friends who may he present. 
These people then tell the bridegroom and bride : 
“You are agreed, go and do a.s you may please”. 
After this the marriage is complete, and the man goes 
to the house of the woman. As soon as married a 
man generally abandons his parents. He pays nothing 
for his wife and is required to live with her and work 
for her. 

A Garo may marry more than one wife, but very 
few have more than one. A man may marry two .si.sters, 
in w'hich case one Dchta or deity will suffice; but if 
there be w^omcn of different clans each must have a 
separate Debta. This arrangement never works sati.s- 


factorily, owing to which a Garo generally has only 
one wife. 

The children of a marriage go to the wife. The 

man has no title to them. The marriage .system is 
entirely one of consent. A man may marry liis mo- 

ther’s brother’s daughter; but he cannot marry his 
lather’s brother’s daughter because be would be out- 

cast ed, A man cannot marry his sister, nor a woman 
her lirolhcr. Wives who have been divorced marry 
again. When married, wives are generally g<H»d and 
always very hardworking. Wi(lt)ws are all»>wed to re- 
marry. 

Reproductlon^'J'lie average age of lioth sexes at 
marriage is about 1() years when puberty may be said 
to begin. The average number of a family is live, 

consisting of one girl, two boys, and the father and 
mother, 'i'be gre^ite.sl number rif children observed in 
a family is seven, of whom two were daughters. This 
is the greatest number of eliildren known to have been 
born from one mother during her married life. Twins 
sometimes occur, but very seldom. In such eases the 
woman is badly ihoiighl of. and if she should happen 
to give Iiirlh to twins twice or three times, she has 
to he oulcasled and taken into caste ag.iin. A barren 
woman is called ‘‘iiamnadwa”. She is looked down on 
by the community. ’I'lie number of barren women is 
said to 1)0 few. 

If a child is horn out of wedlock the woman is ask- 
ed whose child it is. On her mentioning tlie name of 
tlie man, he is questioned liy the mondols or lieadmen 
as to whether he will have the woman or not. If he 
refuses he has to pay Rs. 5 fur support of the child; 
this is called ‘‘sliareiini”, and also a line of Rs. 5 to 
the woman; this is called “legmanni,” which is equal 
to shame-numey If he takes the woman he has to 
sacrifice a cock and a fowl to appease Rishi and Ma- 
hakal. After doing this he may kecji the woman. If 
the cliild he the offspring of a Rajhansi or Mech, the 
woman is ontcasled. She is not taken into caste 
again until .she prrivides a pig and a fowl and with 
them feeds the village communily. 

Childbirth — During labour a woman is attended 
by women, all of whom must he married, unmarried 
girls do not attend. The woman is oulcasted for seven 
days. The child’s othiiai (cord) dries and falls off 
within this period. After this a cock is killed by the 
huji or iiriest inside tlie house in winch the child may 
he horn, and he rctieats various muiitras there to satis- 
fy Rishi. This is called the Sudaparni ceremony. 
On this occasion the child’s parents fix it.s name. 
Having killed the cock the huji ascertains what the 
child’s name is to lie. lie then says : "From to-day 
this child's name is so and so”. AftcT this thokot is 
drunk and there is feasting, and from that day the 
woman is considered clean and people may eat with 
her. The parr (chiklhirth) is put in an earthen pot 
called matak, and is buried in the gn>iind at some dis- 
tance from the house and a fence is put round the 
place. 

Hometteadt— All Garos build their bousevs in line 
facing east and west. Each house is divided into 
three compartments. One of them, called Chasang, is 
used for storing paddy and other articles; the centre 
room, called Fongkar, is used for ccw)king in; and the 
third or front room, called Noo, is kept for sleeping 
in. Alongside this room is a verandah called Punche- 
lai in which visitors remain. The hou.ses on the east 
of a block face those on the west and vice versa. 
There arc two doors ti) each house. The front dcx)r, 
called Nunukdur, is at the north corner of the house. 
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The other door called Fongkarnuk-dur is in the centre 
room and must face the south. 

Prior to building on any ground a Garo iKirforms 

the following ceremony : The block of land on 
which it is intended to build is first cleared of jungle 
by the head of the family. After this some grains 
of nee, always an even numlier, are placed in a hole 
which is dug in the centre of the block. The hole is 
round and about 4" in diameter. Four grains of rice 
are placed in one line and fourteen grains of rice 

in a second line inside the hole. After this the hole 
is covered up with a leaf on which some earth is 

lilaced. 'riien the huji (priest) prays to the deity to indi- 
cate the luckiness of the place ljy allowing the grains of 
rice to remain as placed or its unluckiness by .scatter- 
ing the rice. After the lapse of one night and on the 
following morning the position of the rice is ascer- 
tained. If it lx‘ as had }>een placed, the hcjmcstead 
is built on the .selected site. If the grains of rice he 
found disturbed, a fresh site is selected and cleared 
of jungle, and the same ceremony is gone through 

unli! a good place is obtained for building on. 

Prior to the making of a hole if a tulsi tilant be 
found in the village some of its leaves arc dipped in 
water which is then held .sacred. The water is .scat- 
tered on the ground where the jungle is tleared and 
where the hole is to be made. 

Houses are built of bamboo which are tied together 
with .strips of cane Jute string is not used. The 
straw on roofs of houses is also tied w'ith cane strips. 
The fencing of houses is done with kliagra or null 
grass or split bamboo. All materials are easily ob- 
tained in the jungles. 'I'he houses arc fairly strong, 
and if well built and thatched last for two or three 
years. 

Among Garos unmarried young men are kept apart 
from the young women at night. They remain out- 
side in the I’unchelai or verandah or m a covered 
platform called Tarao-naksa, which is built on posts 
alongside the house, while the young w'omen sleep in- 
side the h<m.s(* with the older women. 


Food— The chief article of food of the Garos is 
rice. Fish of every kind is eaten; also flesh of pig, 
deer, goat, ducks, fowls, and pigeons. Rhinoceros, 
when ofnained, is considered a great luxury. Large 
grasshoppers and locusts are also eaten. Vegetables 
of all kinds are eaten. Indian-corn is grown by the 
Garos and is eaten raw, when tender, or is boiled, roas- 
ted, or parched when too ripe. Milk is drunk by few 
Garos. They, however, enjoy dahi or curd and eat it 
with chura or parched rice. The blood of pig is cooked 
up with vegetable curry and is much relished. Mustard 
oil is used for making curries. Vegetable curries are 
cooked with “hari’' or “cheka”, as the RajbansK call 
it. The process of making hari is this: The root and 
stumps of cotton plants, mustard plant, kalai (a pulse), 
as also of plantain trees arc well dried and then burnt. 
The ashes are gathered and put into u bamboo basket 
called “ Harjokroth”. Cold water is then poured over 
the a.shes and is allowed to diip into a vessel Ik*1ow. The 
drippings arc called “hari”, which is a whet to the 
appetite. Fruit of all kinds arc eaten, and sugar and 
sweetmeats arc enjoyed. 

— With the crowing of the cocks rice is* put 
on the fire, and the first meal is taken between 7 and 
K A.M. The women cal in the apartment where fo(Kl 
is cooked. 'J'be men eat in the sleeping apartment. 'J'he 
childeren, if girls, eat with the mother; luiys eat with 
the father. After this Iioth men and wfiineii go toge- 
ther to work in the fields. They return home at about 
sunset, when rice for the evening meal is put on the fire 
at once. While the rice is cooking they wash them- 
selves, change their garments, and attend to household 
matters. After this the evening meal is taken. The 
entire family eul at the same time, hut the meti ami 
women <lo .so in .separate apartments as stated before. 
JmkkI is eaten on plantain leaves, or on a thala (metal 
plate). Ly means plantain, Lychuck means leaf, hut 
])lainlain leaf is called Lylooiichak. Approximately 
about half a seer of rice is eaten at each meal by each 
adult per.son. 


Household property— The property in a Gam’s 
house is : 


1 Basket carried on back lalled 

2 Mat of bamboo or cane 

for sleeping one 

3 Small basket for reaping 
paddy 

4 Pole for busking paddy 

5 Wood mortar f(»r husk- 
ing paddy 

6 BamtK)o tray for clean- 
ing paddy 

7 I)itto ditto 

8 Bamboo basket for mea- 

suring grain 

9 Ditto ditto 

10 Bamboo or cane cylinder 
for measuring rice for 
eating 

11 Earthen vessel for cook- 
ing in 

12 Iron vessel for cooking in 

13 Earthen vessel for .stor- 
ing water 

14 Brass vessel for storing 
water 

15 Ditto ditto 

16 Brass cup for drinking 
water 

17 Metal plate for eating in 


\'aliie 
Bs. A r. 
Hak 080 

Dam 100 

Mamet 0 4 0 
MaiitraiO 6 0 

Sam 10 0 

Van 0 8 0 
Dali 0 3 0 

D.xm 0 2 0 
Kunohi 0 10 


Kata 0 10 

Matuk 0 2 0 
Tasla 1 4 0 

Kamlxii 0 3 0 

Ghara 5 0 0 
Lota 1 4 0 

Khuri 0 8 0 
Thala 1 4 0 


Narcotics — Tobacco of inferior quality is grown 
by the (iaros; they also purchase the leaf. It is eaten 
with pan or betel leaf, and is also smoked in a pipe or 
“fiiski”. The howl of the fuski is called “fuski-mulak’* 
and is generally of metal; hut the upper part of an 
earthen cbilluni is also often used. The stem of the 
pipe is called “fuskinai”, and is a reed which the jungles 
produce; the mouthpiece is called “fu.ski hatang” and is 
of metal. Ganja and opium arc never taken. I'hc pipe, 
when smoked, is passed from man to man, but not 
from man to woman Women who smoke jiass their 
I)il)es to each other. 

Fir e — Fire is called Var and is obtained with flint 
and steel. Steel is called thukni : flint is called loong. 

The sparks obtained by striking the two, one against 
the other are directed to the Kap (hark) of a tree 
called Chow’ai, a kind of wild date-palm. The bark of 
this tree is dried and used for making fire. 

Clothing — Among Garos, men wear a cotton 
dhoti called gumcha, and a coat to cover their bodies, 
called bukhchili. They cover their Jieads with a piece 
of cloth, which is called pagga. A strip of cloth wora 
round their loins when they go to work is called kalai. 
A white cotton coat worn by men is called bukchil- 
holang. A black coat worn by men is called 
hukchilpenek. The strip of cloth which a woman wears 
round her loins is called lofoon. The cloth which she 
wears round her chest is called kambang. The cloth 
which she wears over her head and round her forehead 
is called pugga. 
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A child, whether girl or boy, is allowed to remain 
naked until it is able to walk. This is till about the 
fourth year. 

Thk stick which a woman carries in her hand is called 
kondam. The band by which a basket is suspended to 
a woman’s head is called hak-koor. The basket which 
a woman carries on her back is called hak. 

Waavinfl— The only material used for manufac- 
ture of Garo cloth is the cotton called fun, which is 
grown by the Garos. Good stout thread is s])un from 
it. and the women make this into cloth in the manner 
in which gunny cloth is prepared. The weaving is 
plain and in patterns. The thread is colured with lac 
and the Bhntia nianjista dye. 

Each piece of cloth is al)out 5 cubits long and 1 cubit 
4 fingers broad. It sells at 8 annas per piece, or two 
p’eccs for one rupee. The cloth worn by Garo women 
round their chests (Kaniban) is sold at one rupee a 
piece. 

String is made from the bark of a tree allied Rehit. 
*The ’fibre is extracted after the bark is dried. This 
fibre is made into nets which are used for fishing and 
is .said to be very strong. Jute is purchased and nets 
arc jirepared from it for the purpose of capturing deer 
and pig. 

Ornamente — .Among (iaros the men wear only 
long earrings, which arc made of silver and arc called 
DoMang. 

The ornaments worn by women are made of silver or 
glass beads, and are as follows: 


Value 

English Garo Rs. A V 

Round earrings wilb flowers 

of silver \ag-perel 2 8 0 

Round eariings of silver 

with a cut in the middle Gardorn d 0 0 

Round earrings with screw J*uti .1 0 0 

Ear-pins of silver liuldakum 2 0 0 

Nose ])in of gold or silver Nokung-iiar 14 0 

Necklace of coloured glass 

beads Tokam 0 3 0 

Bracelet of silver Songkung 2 0 0 

Ditto Songkung vokok .'i 0 0 

Waist-chain of beads Song-tokum 1 8 0 


Religion and deities — The chief deity is Ri.shi. 
Juggo is said to be the husband of Rishi, and is also 
worshipped. Both arc spirits who are believed to move 
about the dwelling places of Garos. In the month 
of Choitro or Bysack a new bamboo is cut and planted 
in the Mat-Kung f courtyard) to represent Rishi, in 
order that the house or village may be delivered from 
enemies, fire, .sickness and other troubles. The bamlx)o 
is called Sirfak. Rishi is said to cat flesh of pig and 
fowls. She also drinks chokot (Hunor). Juggo cats 
no flesh ; but drinks liquor. Rishi is believed to be 
the greatest of these two deities, and for this reason 
a Garo man has to submit to a Garo woman in all 
matters. Her whims and fancies arc law to him. 

Three other deities, viz., Mobes Tacur, Mahakal and 
Lamengju (the Grajjo of the Meches) are al.so worship- 
ped to prevent sickness. A than or hut is erected, and 
an image of Lamengju is made with pith (sola) and 
kept therein to honor this deity who is supposed to 
cause cholera and all fatal diseases. 

In the months of Chait and Bysack, when fires arc 
prevalent, a ceremony is performed to persuade Rishi 
to keep fire away. The ceremony is this: A square 
shaped Clip called Diipai-halai is made of leaves, and 


ashes are put into it. Fire is placed over the ashes, 
and then Dupai (incense) is burnt. The cup contain- 
ing the fire is placed on a ])lantain leaf while the in- 
cense is burning, and is put Ix'fore the Sirfak, in the 
hat-kiing or court-yard, which is dedicated to Rishi. 
Some chokot is poured on the plantain leaf. 

The same ceremony, with slight additions, is per- 
formed when a house is re-thatched with new straw'. 
Tho.se Garos who can afford it sacrifice a white kid. 
which must be a female. A male kid would displease 
Rishi. If an entirely w'hitc kid cannot he (>l>tained, a 
black or red one is killed : hut there must be some 
white marks on it. When u kid is killed two Sirfaks 
have to he erected in the court-yard, one being for 
Rishi and the other for Juggo The Thun or liver of 
the kid is cut up and cooked, and some of it has to he 
offered to Rishi together with si/inc liiiuor. Tlic offer- 
ing is placed in front of the Rishi sirfak. Chokot has 
to he put before the Juggo sirfak in order to satisfv 
that deity. 

There is also a festival railed Suharhiiii among the 
Garos. It is held in thr month of Bysack, and is ol)- 
served by all (iaros. They make offerings of jilan- 
tains, a white he-goat, two pigeons, together with iian 
and hetelmit to the goddess Subachmi in iirder that slie 
may keei> their families safe from sitkness. 

Superstitions — When the (iaros of a village wish 
to shift from one place to .'mother, they have a rustom 
of aseerlaining whether tlie place is good or bad. This 
is called “Bhorutai”, and is performed by huji (priest). 
Accompanied by the village headmen he goes to the 
site which it is desired to build upon, and jungle is 
rleared from a portion of tin* land. After this the 
luiji wets some rice and puts it on the ground, together 
with tw'o sticks of dhup or incense which arc procured 
from the market. lie then lights the incense sticks and 
invokes the spirit, while a Garo man is kepi standing 
alongside the tapers. The spirit being invoked, enters 
into the (juro, who then appears to be possessed of a 
frenzy. He trembles and dancts about, and only speaks 
when sixiken to. He is <|uestinned as to wbelber the 
place is good or bad. If it lie bad, be says so. and 
the site is abandoned. If he declares that the place 
is good, the Garos go there and Imild. 

Sunday (Deobar) is considered a bad day, beransc 
it is Deo’s day. Thursday is also bad, liccause it is 
bis or poison day. 

Nobody is allowed tf) cut bamboos on a Thursday 
or Sunday. 

Agrloulture — The crop.s grown by Garos who culti- 
vate land with the Gogo of bill-hoolf arc cotton, bhadoi 
paddy, mustard seed, a little tobacco of inferior quality, 
and Indiancorn, brinjals, cucnmbcr.s, and a melon railed 
bangi. Cotton called Fun by the Garos. and Tacuri 
kalai (a pulse) are fttchanged with baldias (owners 
of pack bullocks) for paddy and .salt. Brinjals, chil- 
lies and mustard .seed are exchanged with leches and 
Hajbansis for paddy and mn.stard oil. 

(iaros who have taken up jotes use. the plough and 
other implements similar to the Rajhansis. 

Crops — Haimanti paddy and jiitc arc grown by 
them. The straw of haimanti paddy is thrown away, 
as plenty of green fcxlder is available for cattle. The 
place where paddy is stored after threshing is calleil 
Mi-bakri. 

Watohing of crops at nights— Crops arc watched at 
night, bccaii.se great damage is done to them by wild 
elephants, deer and pig. Sheds are built on high 
trees or on posts, ard arc called “Tongar.” Men and 
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V'omen watch the crops and drive wild animals away by 
either shouting at them or hy lifting a Varjam (torch). 
'J'he light from the flames of the torch frightens 
HTiimals away. 

Agrioultural ImplemenU — Most of the (iaros cul- 
tivate laud with (nily the dao or l)ill-h(Mjk. f)nly the 
more advanced tjf them, who are to lie found in the 
western part of pargana Moraghat. cultivate land with 
the help (jf the plough. 

'i'heir agricultural implefiicnts an* 


liill-liuok 

caller Gego 

Sickle 

Kaiigka 

Rake 


Axe 

Vasi 

Sjiadc 

Kodal 

Axe 

1 

Chisel 

Jiatal 

Do. 

IbKiiigi 


Cattle — V ew Caros possess cows. These who have 
them have taken up jotes and have seltlerl iiermancntly. 
C'ows are not milked. Cattle droppings are now col- 
lected and used as manure in jute and tohacco fields. 

Fishing — lMv.h arc caught in small streams which 
are Mocked up, ami the water is jioisoned with various 
articles. 'I'he poison used for ponds and still water is 
called garai-fung. 'I'his is the bark of the Korai tree. 
'I'he holop (hark) is cnishc'd and mixed with the water, 
b'ish become intoxicated and some also <H(* 

'J'he hark ()f the kangkir-kalfang is also used. The 
liark is bruised and mixed with water. Fi.sh are kill- 
ed hy it. 

Punkar-fang or the Oorol tree is another Poison. 
'I'he fruit of this tree is pounded with husk of paddy, 
aiul lliis is mixed with water. Fi.sh die from drinking 
it. 

The root of the Rahu fang or Kalkut crecjx'r Is cut 
up in pieces, about a foot in length, and l.s beaten on 
a stone or on a block of wood which is kept in the 
water which it is desired to poison, 'Fhc juice which 
falls from the root poisons the water and kills fish, 

'riic Riskulhli tree is also crushed and thrown into 
.small streams. The poison from it kills fish. 

Caros do not attempt to capture fish in large streams. 
In small ones they set bamboo traps called Diiigir, 
Dho.ska, Durika and Hurinig. They also use a long 
fishing net called Kheolic-hek, and a hamhoo tran 
called Pallao. Fish that arc caught arc Kept in an 
oblong liasket called Duku. 

Mueio — The only in.strument of percussion used hy 
the Garos is the Hem or drum. This is made from 
the trunk of a tree hollowed out. Its length i.s about 
16 inches. On the two sides cow hide is well .stretched 
and tied. It is generally played on the road leading 
to the river ghat, whence the daily supply of water is 
brought. The huji or prie.st comes and kills a fowl on 
the road as a sacrifice to the deity, and also makes an 
ofTering of chokot to him. The story of the origin 
of the hem or drum among the Garos as related to 
me by one Hhundru Garo is as follows : 

“At first the Garos had no drums. 'Phey observed 
two men named Chanda and Chand Raja take the 
trunk of a tree, hollow it and tie skins to the sides. 
When the skins were beaten the sounds which they 
produced were pleasing to the car, while the dancing 
of Chanda and Chand Raja to the sound of the drum 
was pleasant to the eye. Charmed at seeing them 


using the drum the Garos imitated them and made a 
drum of the same kind. At the same time they offered 
a fowl and a handi of chokot to the deity as an ex- 
pression of their thanks for giving them so ni<fe an 
in.strument, and since then under instruction of the 
huji (priest) the (.iaros have had a drum among their 
musical in.struments.” 

'rile only other instruments arc 

1 Rangsi, which is a flute made of bamboo. 'Phcrc 
are .seven holes in it, six being Tor notes and 
one for blowing upon with the inoutli. • 

2 Dchdi. which is a metal hell which is used when 
the hem is beaten. 

.3 Kala, which is a pipe about 7 feet long. It is 
made from the stem of null grass. 

Meaturea — 'J'hc measure for sale of cotton is one 
of weight : 

'Pile weight of Rs. IH^ =1 khan 
„ 9 khans r= 1 dang 

„ 1 dang == 1 dangsha ’ 

M 2 dangs = 1 Ijarsha 

("(‘tton IS sold at Rs. -4 to Rs. 6 per khan. Paddy 
is taken in lieu of money. The measure for this is 
one of capacity, and the doon used hy Kajhansis is 
utili/ed. In exchanging mu‘'tard seed lor paddy one 
doon (etiual to about 15 seers) of the former is given 
for two or three doons of the latter according to the 
stale of the market. Chillies are stild hy the hhag 
and also hy the khan. 

Diseases— The di.seases among Garos arc fever, 
goitre, rheumatism, and bowel-comiilaints. The words 
used by them for desirilmig their disea>e.s are : ^ 


1 

Fever 

is called 

Kalam 

2 

Headache 

t) 

Dakamsba 

d 

Goitre 

ft 

(jalbuk 

4 

Colic 

ft 

Sba 

5 

Cough 

ft 

'I'ok.septua 

6 

Cold 

ft 

Sojiai 

7 

C'on sumption 

ft 

Raj biadi 

« 

Dropsy 

ft 

Kaiichikavartoa 

9 

Cholera 


Rok 


Medioine— In .sickness the huji (jiricst) is called 
in and supplies any medicines that he may know of. 

Fur>srali — When a Garo dies all the village head- 
mim and matrons come and guard the body. Any 
chokot that may he in the house when a person is dy- 
ing is removed Ijcfore he dies and is kejit in another 

house In the morning a consultation takes place a.s 
to whether the corpse is to be burnt or buried. If the 

person died of leprosy or sores, he is buried. If he 

i.s poor and has no relatives or frtend, he is al.so buri- 
ed. If he has left a widow and children and has pro- 
perty, the body is burnt. After this ceremony the 

people immediately wash themselves. Then a man 
takes some leaves, of the tulsi plant (Ocimum sanctum) 
and puts them in water; this water is sprinkled on the 
heads of all the iieoplc. They are considered clean 

thereafter, and they then wear clean clothes. After 

this they return to the house of the dead and feast 
there. A pig has to be killed, and rice and chokot 

have to he provided for all. The widow of the de- 
ceased has to fry rice and grind it, and give a little 
thereof to each of the persons who may be present 
and they have to eat it. By doing this, it is believed 
that the impurity caused by touching the dead is re- 
moved. 
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No structures arc erected over the dead. No stones 
are placed over their graves or in their honour. When 
people are buried, branches of trees are thrown over 
the grave to prevent jackals and other animals from 
disturbing the body. 


THE BHUTIA8 

As the Duars (the Gates or boors ol Illiutan), to 
which this settlement relates, formerly belonged to the 
Bhutias, a short account of Bhutan as also of its iK'ople 
would* I think, he appropriate in this report, especially 
as a large Bhutia village, in which over 1,000 Bhutias 
reside, exists in Chunabatti within the Buxa subdivi- 
Kjon, and a considerable trade in yak tails, wax, wool, 
&c., is carried on with Bhutan at Buxa. 

The Bhutias or Bhots, as they arc called helongcd 
to the country known as Bhutan, which is situated 
between the 28'' and 20° 45" parallels of north lati- 
tude and 89“ 30' and 92“ of east longitude. It is 
bounded on the north by the Zung and Ovi districts 
of South Thibet; cast by the independent State of 
7'owang; west by the district of IMiari in 'riiibet and 
the river 'J'ista; and south by the plain country known 
as the Duars. It is about 200 miles in length and 
about 75 miles in breadth, with an area t>f about 
15,000 square miles. 

A correct hi.story of the Bhutias has, I believe, not 
y<'t been written. 'J'bc Bhutias w4iom I have met at 
Buxa have never been able to give any clear account 
of themselves The only full report on Bhutan and 
its i)eoplc wdiiih we have at present is that of the 
late Sir Ashley Kden. If the particulars given below 
he found useful in any way by (iuvcrnnioiil for the 
management ot the Bhutias, I shall not have collected 
the information in vain 

Qovernment — 'J'here are nominally two supreme 
authorities at the head of the Idiutaii (jovrrnment, — 
the Dharam Kaja or spiritual chief, and the Deh Raja 
or temporal ruler. To aid these Rajas in adminis- 
tering the country, there is a council of permanent 
Ministers. 'I’he Chief Minister under the Dharam Raja 
is the Lam-Kheni, who is called the Lama Guru, 
and is head of all the Lamas. Next to him are 
the Dogi-l/iheii, Chiiiie- Lohen, Yang lK--Lohen, and 
Tashang-Aumje. These ollieers an- appointed by the 
Dharam Raja from among the Lamas or priests. 
They attend only to spiritual matters. 'I'lic duty 
of the Tashang-Aumje is to play the cymbals 
during worship and to lead the i»rayers. In position 
he is equal to the Dogi-Lohcii. Next to the laduns 
arc three Kudungs, wdio are apiKjinted from among 
the Lamas by a council composed of the Lam-Khem, 
the five Lohens, and the Deh Kaja. They are (1 ) 
the Paro Kudung, (2) the Chocheii Kudung, and (3) 
the Sha Kudung. They hold office for only one 
year, and during this period their only duty is to look 
after the welfare of the young Lamas. There are 
about 1,200 Lamas under the I,ani-Khem. Both the 
Rajas and the l,am-Khcm, as also the Lamas and 
other officers, reside during the sutniner months at 
Tashichujong, which is the head-quarters of the Thim- 
pu Jungpen, who has to support them out of the re- 
venues of the country which is under him. During 
winter the Rajas and other officers reside at Ponaca, 
where they are supported by the Jungi)en of that place. 

The 'Dharam Raja— The Dharam Raja succeeds 
as an incarnation of the deity. On the death of a 
Dharam Raja, a year or two is allowed to elapse, 
when the new incamation appears in the shape of a 
childi who generally happens to be bom in the family 


of the Tongsa Penlr>w. The child establishes his 
identity by recognizing the cooking utensils, &c., of 
the late Dharam Kaja. He is then trained in a mon- 
astery, and on attaining a suitable age is recognized 
as Raja, though he exercises no more real authority 
after his majority than he did before. 

The Dharam Raja's Seal — In his correspon- 
dence with our Government, an impression of the 
Dharam Raja’s Court seal, which is a square one call- 
ed Nga-Churhuni, is made at the head of each letter 
in Vermillion ink. The .seal is about 4 inches square, 
with 2 circles inside it and 16 divisions in long lines 
running iiarallcl to each other from the inner circle 
to the outer end of the seal. The writing in the first 
or inner circle means “From Bhutan", 'fhe writing 
in the 16 divisions cjf the second or outer circle means 
“1". The meaning of the sentences which appear in 
the 16 divisions showm by lines wliich radiate from 
the inner circle to the outer end of the .seal, as ex- 
plained to me l)y Dan Sam Dhup, Bhutid Interpreter 
at Buxa, is this : 

1 1 am the ecclesiastical and civil head of all Bhu- 

tan. 

2 I am the pillar of Bhutan. 

3 I am learned in all sciences. 

4 1 am the only one who can find out friends from 

enemies. 

5 I am the greate.st of all advisers. 

6 My enemies ffre at the souml of my name, 

7 I w'as horn by the sj)eeial order (»f (i'»d. 

8 I am the only one who fully obeys the commands 

of (iod. 

0 I am strong in the protection of all 

10 I am spiritual head of all the Bhutias. 

11 I love those who live a godly life. 

12 ] cru.sh down evil-do<‘rs and devils. 

13 Who has ever defied me that has not rei»cntcd. 

14 I annihilate those who work again.st me by 

witchcraft. 

15 Nobody has greater understanding than me 

16 I am the only one w'hose soul never dies. 

The Qovernore of Bhutan — I'here are eight 
Governors in Bhutan, namely, Tongsa I'enlow, who 
is at presell! the most ))owerful anri mielligent official 
in Bhutan, Paro Penlow, 'J'aga Penlow, 'J'liempu 
Jtingpen, Ponaca Jung))en, Angdoforaiig Jungpen, 
Jiing-don-yer, and Deh Zimpen. 

The Deb Raja — Wlien a Del) Raja is to lie elec- 
ted, these Governors go to the chief Lama (the Lam- 
Kheni), and request him tf) offer prayers and a.seer- 
tain from the deity as to which of them should he 
Deh Raja. Prayers arc offered daily for two or three 
weeks, during which period the eight Cjovernnrs have 
to be pre.scnt daily. At the end of the period, the 
Lam-Khcm mentions the name of one of the Gover- 
nors. If all of them he satisfied with the person 
whose name is announced, he is duly elected Deb 
Raja. If not, prayers have to he continued. If the 
Lam-Khem mentions the same name three times suc- 
cessively, the Governor so named is duly elected. If, 
however, none ■ of the officers is elected, the Dharam 
Raja and the Penlnws and Jungpens select a Deb 
Raja from among the Lohcn.s under the Lam-Khem. 
The installation of the Deb Raja takes ]>lace as .soon 
as possible after a person is selected for the office. 
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An auspicious day and hour arc mentioned by the 
Lani-Kheni. AH the Governors, Lamai;, the Lam- 
Khcm, and the I)haram Raja and people assemble in 
the court of the Dharam Raja on the appointed day. 
If the fKTson who is selected for Geh Raja Ijc a 
Governor and a married man, he is obliged to abandon 
his wife. He cannot live with her and his children 
under the same roof ; but he is permitted to provide 
uuarters for them and also to support them. They 
cannot see him or si)eak to him unless he permits 
them to do so. On the installation dav a grand dar- 
har is held hy the Hliaram Raja, the principal Lamas, 
and the Ciovernors. 'I'hc Deb Raja has to bathe and 
then to put on new clothes, instead of the clothes 
which he had worn as (jovernor or as Loben. The 
new dollies are provided out of a large stock which 
Is kept in the I)eb Raja's jiabace. Presents of f>onics, 
•silver, cloth, money, and other articles are made by 
the Governors, and there is feasting and rejoicing for 
.several days All the (ioveriiors are (»bliged to oln'y 
the I)el» Raja. If tliere be any discjbedieiice, civil war 
fiillows. 

Administration of Juatloe and punlahments — 

'I'lie Jung-d<in-yer is C'lnef Jiislite of IHuitan ; tint he 
and the several Gove^-nors are precluded from admi- 
ir‘-lriing any s<rioiis punishment, such as death and 
flogging, excejit vyitb the permission of the Deb Raja 
'Micre is no written criminal code in niuitan The 
accused is tried by (he Governor in wluise territory 

tlie (Time may he cominilted. and he must he present 
at his trial After hearing both sides, the Governor 
hiibmil.s a report to the Oel) Rata, who makes further 
»Mif|niry, if necessary , and tlum orders punishment 
h‘or murder and (iffeiUTs against the State, the offen- 
der is tuinished with death and all his property is 

eonfiscaled. His wife and children become slaves. 
His iiands and legs are tied with cord, and he is 

thrown alive into the Sankos river, h'logging is ad- 
ministered for falsehood, theft, arson, trespass, hurt, 
mis( itief-making, and tale-hearing. Habitual thieves, 
mischief-makers, and tale-bearers are punished with 

deprivation of hands or legs, edher one hand or one 

leg, or both hands or both legs, according to the ctr- 
cnmi:tanccs of the case. Retaliation fan eve for an 

cve and a tooth for tooth”) is not acted upon in 
lUnitan. Generally sjieaking. ju.stice is administered 
H’th seA'erity and caprice. Tn cases of trespass, theft. 

, the injured person must appeal to the Governor 

of the country in which he may he residing. 

The Bhutlai of Buxe — Physicallv the Rhutias 
of Riixa are a very fine people. The number of tall 
men among them is very few ; hut all are very robust 
as eomiKired with the people of the plains The ma- 
jority have broad, flat fa('es of the true Mongolian 
type, small oblique eyes, large mouths, and a light 
olive complexion; hut there are also many dark-skinn- 
ed Bhutias, whose features are very like the Rajbansi, 
the only difference Ix'twem the two Iwing the dress 
and language. As to darkn^'ss of skin, the Bhutias 
themselves allege that this is due to a fever which is 
prevalent in Chuna!>atti and along the foot of the 
hills. The fever is said to blacken one entirely after 
the mildest attack. But I have also bc^en told that 
the dark Bhutias are the offspring of Rajbansi w'omcn 
who were forcibly carried away to Bhutan before 
the Duar.s were annexed hy the Briti.sh Government. 

The Bhutia village at Oh unabattl— Prior to 
annexation of the Duars, a Sool)ah used to remain at 
Biixa, and he had entire control of that part of the 
country. Tlic Bhutia village existed just above the 
present cantonment limits of Buxa; but owing to the 
filthy habits of the people, it was feared that cholera 


would break out and affect the troops, and the village 
was removed to Chunabatti. about a mile or two west 
of Buxa, where the Bhutias now remain. This re- 
moval was effected under the orders of the Govem- 
mdit of Bengal, and compen.sation was paid to the 
Bhutias. No measures of a sanitary nature are ob- 
served to preserve the health of the village owing to 
which much sickness always prevails there. 

Food — The substances chiefly used as ft^cjd hy the 
Bhutias are rice, pork, yak’s fle.sh, Ijcef, ducks, fowl.s. 
deer, Ijarley, mania, fish, Ixith dried and fresh Iiuttcr 
cheese, Indian-corn, and vegetables of all sorts. Or- 
ange-., pine-ai>ples. jack, plantains, and other fruit arc 
eaten. Milk is seldom drunk, even hy the sick. It 
is made into butter and chce.se. Only cow’s milk is 
used, there being no hiiffalncs in Bhntan. Goats are 
kept occasionally, Imt their milk is not drunk or us('d 
for any purpose. There is a markt^d preference for 
dried fish, pork, and l>eef ; the latter is often cut into 
strips and dried, and is used from day to day, espe- 
cially hy the poorer classes. Marrow, whenever ob- 
tainable, is used. Bones are broken, and marrow is 

taken from them and is cooked and eaten with vegc- * 
tables. HIoikI is also used as an article of food, es- 
pecially the blood of pig. It is mixed with meat 
finely minced, which is made into sausages Guests 
at a feast are honoured hy giving tlicm a liit of every 
eatable part of the animal that may he killed The 
heart, lungs, cntrail.s — in fact every part except horns, 
hoof, and teeth— arc eaten. In the fourth month of 
the Bhutia year, corresponding with the Muhamma- 

dan Ramzan, some Bhutias, especially those of the 
Lama class, abstain from eating animal food and also 
from killing animals, because in that month Buddha 
was (‘onceived. This, however, is not a general cus- 
tom. Children are prevented from eating brains and 
tongues of animals, as it is supposed that they will 
Ix'comc too precocious. Women having children arc 
not expected to eat the heart of animals; nor are 
suckling children allowed to cat the udder of cows. 

Children are also advised not to eat eggs, because it 

is believed that they will he unable to stand or walk 
straight or balance themselves properly. Cioat and 
.sheep are eaten very rarely. In families where any- 
body may be sick from epilepsy or fits, goat and sheep 
are forbidden altogether, as the meat of these animals 
is considered to ])roclucc such diseases. In families 
suffering from poverty, w’ild yams (Ap-sii), the root 
of the tree-fern (Pa-do), and other edible roots arc 
used as food. Beteinnt and pan-leaf eaten even by 
young children, and lime for tian-leaf is stored in a 
circular brass box called timi. Dry toliac'co is mois- 
tened WMth country li(|iior and is eaten with pan. Only 
very poor people u.se mustard oil in food ; everything 
u generally cooked in butter or lard. Common coun- 
try salt is used. Salt is sometimes imported from 
Bhutan. Cinnamon, cardamon, black pepi)cr, and 
other spices are used for medicine, hut not for food; 
chilly, garlic, and onions, hut not turmeric, are used. 
Dhunya (Coriandrum sativum) is finely chopped up 
and used in curries as a whet to the appetite. Sugar 
and honey arc eaten. 

Food is cooked in copper handis called sanchun; 
also in iron vessels called .sajah. They are not gene- 
rally cleaned after use. The oven is called thup, and 
is made of stone covered over with mud. Wood is 
used for fuel in the thup. The cooking is done in a 
separate room of the dwelling-house, and is i^rformed 
by men as well as women. Food of men and women 
are cooked together, and meat is preferred in a half- 
prepared .state. The spoon used f(^r stirrring rice, 
curries, and soups is called pru. The pincers for 
lifting fire is called kampo. Fire is obtained by light- 
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ing matches and also from flint, called chama, and 
steel (doka). Fire is kept constantly alight. 

Qrlnkt— Tea is a favourite drink, and is obtained 
from China through Thibet. It is frequently taken 
during the day. Only dry brick-tca, called chha. is 
used. It is thrown into an earthen vessel called cha- 
jha, into which some cold water and soda are also 
put. This is mixed until the tea leaves separate. All 
is then boiled, and a little butter and sajt are put in 
When a good dark brown colour is obtained, after 
about 15 minutes, the whole is poured into a bamboo 
cylinder called cha.su, in which it is then well churn- 
ed. After thi.s it is emptied out of the chasii into a 
handi or into an earthen teapot called chamhi, through 
a sieve called chak-chak. and then is drunk in wooden 
cups called phop. Tea is never drunk or served 
without some eatable. This may he either parched or 
boiled rice, generally the latter, which is made into 

small balls, and thrown into the month in that shape. 
Parched wheat ground called na-phi or na-chtim is 
also often eaten with tea. 

Ricc-bear, called arra or hiachang, is prepared by 
all the Hhutias for feasts ?-nd religious ceremonies 

(Lhaso). Country liquor is made in the Government 
outstill, which is worked by a Hhutia woman. This 
liquor i*-' sold at 4 annas a l)ottle. Home-brewed li- 
quor is preferred to the outstill arra. The old and 

young, men and women and even children drink li- 
(juor. I have known men to be drunk, but this is 

very seldom. After a day’s hard work, arra or hia- 
ehang is considered to he very refreshing and invigo- 
rating. 

Every Bhutia family is allowed l)y Government to 
l)rew hiachang up to a limit of four seers. At all 
feasts the chief drink is tea, but country liquor is ob- 
tained from the outstill and also drunk. 

Meals — Resides morning tea, there are only two 
meals during the day — one at midday, and the other 
at night. Rice is eaten iti a small, round basket called 
pachon; curry or soups are eaten from a wooden cup 
called phop. Sticks made in the shape of a spoon, 
called kya-chong, are used only when stews arc eaten; 
hut generally fingers arc prefrred for conveying food 
from the phop to the mouth. Men, women, and chil- 
dren eat together, and lovers fre(|ncntly eat out of the 
.same pachon. 

The different courses at a feast arc : 

1 Tea, with boiled or parched rice or na-phi, 

2 Arra, together with .some salads, either of radish 

or cucumber. 

3 Boiled rice with meats slightly cooked into di- 

fferent dishes. 

4 Pan-leaf and arcca-nut. 

Olothlng-— The women wear a long cloak with 
loose sleeves called kira or moki, which is tucked on 
the shoulders with a pin called thunka. They wear 
a girdle round the waist, which is called kcra. 

The men wear a loose woolen, or cotton, or endi 
silk coat called ko. It reaches the knees, and is bound 
round the waist by a hand called kera. The full front 
of the coat is used as a pocket, in which food, bctcl- 
nut, and other articles arc kept. The men also wear a 
turban round their heads called thnt kcra. Both men 
and women use umbrellas. 

OrnMnenit— The ornaments worn by the Bhutia 
women are a necklace of corahs, lurquois, and amber 
beads. The necklace is called zislie. Earrings arc of 


Mlver with amber and turquois, and are called sokong. 
They also wear bracelets, called ilok-chung. which arc 
made of silver and are studded with turquois. 

Among men, a sword calletl luitang and a dagger call- 
ed chengi arc always worn. Tho.se who cannot afford 
to wear a sword always have a da^er. Both men 
and women carr> a knife called katnia, with which 
they cut betelnui. 

Religion— -The people are Buddhist, and generally 
confine themselves to repeating the words Om-Mani- 
Padinc-IIom. They have a small temple of their own 
at Chunaliatti, at which the Lama offers prayers daily 
for the people. 

While on this .siiliject, I should mention that Rev. 
bredrickson of the Swedish Mission and two lady 
missionaries have lately settled at Chunaliatti for the 
purpose of opening a mission sch(x>l there for the Bhu- 
tias. Their real object is, 1 believe, to enter Thibet, 
if possible, through Buxa. 

Customs as to salutation — Among Bhutias salu- 
tation differs according to rank. They prostrate 
themselves before the iJharam and Deb Raja and all 
high officials of Bhutan. They how to officers of 
lower rank, and they greet c(|iials by making a move- 
ment as if going to shake hands, but ending by hold- 
ing up both the hands in front of one and enquiring 
after each other’s health. After long absence, 
friends meeting expres.s great gladness by embracing 
each other, and the best of hospitality is shown to 
guests and strangers. On the meeting of a man and 
woman, the man is the first to ask a question. The 
woman answers it. The man assumes the position of 
a brother or guardian. The woman receives his atten- 
tions kindly. The man compliments the woman upon 
her choice of clothes or any other article which she 
may have, and gradually ends by prai.sing her face or 
hands. The woman, if elderly, ends by inviting him 
to dinner or tea, or, if the woman he a young lady, 
she expresses iileasure at anything that may be said 
of her clothes and other things, but objects to her 
person being praised, and jierhaps also says, laughing- 
ly — “I cannot hope to be so good looking as other 
ladies of your acquaintance.” Throughout this con- 
versation pan-leaf and areca-nul iiass freely between 
them. Acquaintance thus begun develops into friend- 
ship, and should the i>arties lie .separated, but meet 
again, the man always endeavours to have some present 
for the lady. She also never permits him to go away 
without inviting him to dinner or tea. 

Other ouetome — The habitual posture in sleep is 
on the right or left side; .seldom on the hack. In 
accouchement the Bhutia woman remains in a half- 
sitting, half-standing posture. She supports herself 
liy holding a rope which is attached to the ceiling of 
the room in which she may be at the time of giving 
birth. 

Marriage ouatoms — There is no marriage cere- 
mony among the Hhutias of Buxa. If a man takes 
a fancy to a woman or girl, he sends a messenger, 
called Pahmi, to ascertain whether she is willing to 
live with him or not. She generally agrees to do so, 
and then goes over to the man’s hou.se and lives with 
him as his wife. If the woman requires a promise in 
writing that the man will not abandon her, he is ob- 
liged to give it. The document given is witnessed by 
two or three of the headmen of the village, and is 
written by a Lama or priest. In Buxa both husband 
and wife take eciual pains to earn money by carrying 
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loads up and down the hill Mween Buxa and San- 
trabari. For each journey up or down each person 
earns 4 annas. The caminRs of a man and woman 
amount to al)out 8 annas a day. Sometimes in 
cold weather months, when there is a lot of traffic, 
a woman and man easily cam a rupee a day between 
them. 

Some Bhutias are traders, and these ro out to 
buy and sell. Durini? their ahsenee from home, the 
wife, after finishing the morning meal and laying up 
the things, at once bcffins weaving, and continue^i 
this work for three or four hours, when she gets up 
to cook and have the food ready against her hushand'.s 
return, wliich is gcncrall> between 3 1*M. and 4 P.M. 

Forms of IWarrlago— There are three or four 
forms of marriage among the Bhiitias: l)ut the simp- 
lest one is adopted by the Buxa Bhutias. 

Among the lower classes no ceremony is performed; 
mutual consent and illterchan^^e of presents (anything) 
lead to cohahilati<»n, and this is considered as binding as 
any ceremony could make tlic marriage* 

Among the well-to-do middle class peojile in Bhutan 
something similar to the Hindu marriage ceremony is 
said to he performed. WM’th this difTcrence that in the 
beginning the choice of tin* bride d(»es ndt rest with 
the go-between, called permi, hut with the bridegroom, 
and that the girl has the option of accepting or re- 
iecting the offer of the bridegroom to marry. If 
there Ik* no hitch^ a nominal price is paid to the bride's 
])aretits, a .settlement is made on the bride, and the 
marriage ceremony with the puja and feast ensues. 

Among the religiously inclined there is a marriage 
ceremony called Gav-Nyen-K> i Dompa (vovvs of a 
moral person), at which a Lama presides. 'Phe bride 
and bridegroom sit side by side Tbc Lama proceeds 
to tell them of the good fruits of a moral life and 
of the evils wbicli result from an immoral life. He 
mentions the regard to be obtained by keeping their 
vows and the punishment to lie expected by breaking 
them He shows them the responsibility they are in- 
curring, and finally enquires whether they stdl wish 
him to issue the oath Being answered in the affirma- 
tive. he eiKiinres whether they will he faithful to and 
satisfied with each other. Oji their answering in the 
affirmative again, the Lama advises them to follow 
certain rules, among which are not to commit adul- 
tery, not to indulge in obscene language, nor to be 
seen in company of i)eoplc who may use such langu- 
age. and so on. Then he invokes the blessings of the 
Ri.shis. Munis, and other good spirits on the couple, 
and further gives them his own blessing. As this 
ceremony w'ould in\x>lvc a life of solitude on cither 
of the parties should one of them die, it is not 
followed in Buxa. 

Ttie mutual consent arrangement being considered 
the simple.st and most suitable in Buxa, is followed 
by the Bhutias there. 

Polygamy is permitted, and a Bhutia may have more 
tlian one wife. In such a case the first ’wife is the 
bead wife, and has the privilege of ordering about 
the .second and third wives to do any work, while 
she herself may remain at ease. All the wives live 
together, and a man niav have as many of them as 
he ran support. 

Polyandry is also allowed. 

If a woman’s husl)and has brothers, she is looked 
upon as wife of the brothers also during the hus- 


band's absence, and cohabits with them. Before as 
well as after marriage women have all possible free- 
dom, and are not restricted in any respect. After 
marriage if a wife be unfaithful or wicked shb is 
turned out and sent back to her parents without any 
ceremony of divorce; but women are generally good 
wives when married. 

Morala-^Right is cxjjresscd by chhup and wrong 
l>y ma-chhup. Virtuous by chho-la kao and vicious 
by dik-chen. Good (such as a good man) is equiva- 
lent to straight, and is expressed by mi-thang-pu. 
Bad (such as a bad man) is mi-sob. The Lamas 
have precept.s, and teach the young as to what acts 
are right and wrong; but children receive no instruc- 
tion of this nature from their parents. To l)e brave, 
daring, truthful, straightforward; to he calm in 
danger, honest and liberal, hospitable and kind to 
travellers and strangers, is conduct which is consi- 
dered admirable. It is thought mean and wicked to 
he inhospital)le, and those who refuse and stint hospi- 
tality to travellers arc said to become turtles and snails 
in the next world. 

• 

Among young women exposure of the breasts is 
considered indecent. There are no special rules of 
f)f decency. Improper signs made with the hands arc 
deemed an insult. 

Coarse and filthy conversation is frequently indulged 
in, hut is considered wrong, especially where there are 
young people. Great license prevails among unmarried 
people. 

HabItAtlont— The houses of the Bhutias arc built on 
stone walls, as also on T>osts. and are from 8 to 10 
feet off the ground. Each house has three rooms, one 
being used for sleeping in, another for cooking, and 
the third for storing rice, vegetahle.s, and other 
articles. The roofs of the houses are made of shing- 
les of any suitable timher that may he obtained, laid 
over a framework of wood and kept in their places 
with stones. Thatch grass is also used by many of 
the Bhutias for roofing their houses 

Domostlo animals — The animals found in a 
Bhutias hou.se are jiig. called phiip; fowls, called 
piah ; dogs, called rokhi ; cows, called no; ponies, 
called tha ; cats, called philhi. Mules arc sometimes 
brought from Thibet A mule is called tha. Thibe- 
tans coming into Buxa use sheep and gnats as beasts 
of burden Pigs are carefully looked after in every 
homestead, and the leaves of the kuchoo plant are cut 
up, boiled, and given to them. 

Qamet — The games of the Bhutias are archery, 
called datcha, al.so doeko, throwing of flat, round 
stones; pangchong, which is the same as our long 
jump, and pung dan, which is putting the shot. The 
most popular of these is archery, and some Bhutias 
arc very expert at it. 

Among other amu.sements, they have a dance in which 
the performers go round in a circle, sometimes holding 
each other’s fingers and at other times following each 
other, singing all the while. Another dance is that in 
which all stand in a line and advance and recede three 
steps, the movement getting quicker by degrees, accor- 
ding to the time of the song. In archery the target 
is kept at a distance of about 200 or 250 paces, the 
target being about 3 feet high and 1 foot broad. In 
doeko a w'oodcn pin is driven in the ground about 30 
paces from the base line; the flat stones are thrown on 
the pin. 
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ApHtimatlo— Among Bhutias some count on fingers, 
beginning with the smaller finger; other count on a 
necklace of beads called phengbu. Some also use 
stones and pebbles for counting. They are able to 
count from 1 to 100, after which counting is begun 
again from number 1. 

Division of the Day — Time is called chii-chu The 
day is divided into six parts as follows : 

From dawn to 6 A.M. is called Tolle 

6 to 10 A.M. is called Nin-too 

« 10 to 12 A.M. IS called Niiichc 

12 to 6 P.M. is called Niiiche eno 

6 to 7 P.M. is called Namso 

, 7 P.M. to dawn is called Phiru 

Morning tea is taken at Tolle, breakfast is taken at 
Ninche, and dinner at Namso, after which people 
retire. 

Division of the year — The year is divided into 12 
months, and there are 30 days in each month. The 


months are counted 1st, 2nd, 3rd, and so on. There 
are seven days in each week, and these are — 

Sunday called 2Ui-nyim 
Monday ,, /a-dao 
Tuesday „ Za-mikma 
Wednesday,, Za-hlakba 
Thursday „ Za-purha 
Friday „ Za-pasung 
Saturday „ Za-pmmiMj 

Trsds— Besides the articles which are brought into 
Buxa from Thibet and Bhutan, the Bhutia women of 
Chunaliatti make exceedingly pretty cloth with endi silk 
and cotton, and exchange this with the kyans of Buxa 
for rice or any other articles they may require. 

The Bhutias also grow turnips, radish, and other 
country vegetables, which they .sell daily in the canton- 
ment market to sepoys of the regiment stationed at 
Buxa. They also sell eggs, milk, &c., that may be 
wanted by the officers. 


B AQRIOULTURAL OPKRATION8 

The seatons — The following calendar shows the ordinary round of agricultural work of tlie year : 

No. NAMB OP MONTH STATE OP AGRICULTURE 

Vernacular English 

1 2 


Cheyt March-April This is called the “Bahuni Mas’*. Land is ploughed and prqiarcd for 

bhadoi paddy and jute, also for haimanti paddy gochihichau or tolua- 
bichan (seedlings). Sugarcane cuttings are planted out. Houses arc 
built and thatched. In low lands hoa dhan is sown. 

By sack April-May House-building continues. Haldi (turmeric) and ginger are planted out. 

Urur dal is sown. Beda (raking) is done on lands on which jute, 
hhadoi iiaddy, and haimanti paddy seedlings have been sown. Junple 
and weeds lying in the bhadoi fields are drawn away with the Hachkini. 

Jeyt May-June Khaona-phare or hakra-phare, i.c., the first ploughing of land for haimanti 

paddy, is done, in order to turn up the soil and soften it. After ten 
days the land is ploughed again and is then levelled with the moi. In 
this month haimanti jKiddy is sown for potahichan. Si*eil is sown 
broadcast and comes up in thin .stalks. 'I'he seedlings are transplanted 
in bundles of 3 or 4 stalks together. 

Asar June-July Haimanti paddy is steeped in water for three or four days and until it 

throws out shoots. This is called ncochabiehan. Land is prepared and 
the paddy is thrown broadcast over it. In this month, the gochi- 
hichan of Cheyt month is transplanted. This transplanting is called 
“roa gara'*. Ayles of low lands are made to keep in water. The 
large black brinjal seedlings arc planted out on high land. 

Sravan July-August The pota -bichan of Jeyt month is transplanted. Bhadoi paddy begins 

ripening and is cut. Tobacco seed is sown in this month in l)cds care- 
fully prepared for it. 

Bhadro August-September Bhadoi paddy is cut. Neocha-bichan of Asar month is transplanted on 

high lands whence a crop of jute or hhadoi paddy had been reaped. 
Jute is cut, steeped, and wa.shed during this month. The steeping of 
Jute is called “pata jagi”. Kulti kalai is sown, and lao or white gourd 
is also put down. Tobacco seed is sown. 

Assin Septembcr-October Land i.s prepared for tobacco and mustard seed and is ploughed twice. 

Washing of jute continues. Tobacco seedlings arc transplated in 
Mynaguri and Falakata tahsils. Tobacco seed is sown in Alipur tahsil 
for seedlings. Gachmarich (chilli) is .sown. 
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No. NAME OF MONTH 


Vernacular 

1 


English 

2 


STATE OF AGRICULTURE 


10 

11 


12 


Kartik 

October-N o vember 

In this month tobacco is transplaoted in Alipur tahsil. Potatoes, as also 
garlic and onions, are sown in all tahsils in the spaces between tobacco 
lines. Ghas-tana, or weeding of tobacco, and loosening the ground 
round the yotnig plants is done. Mustard and other rabi crops are 
sown. Chuka and Lapa sag arc sown. 

A ugh ran 

November- December 

Haimanti paddy ripens, and cutting is begun. Straw is cut for thatching 
houses. Threshing of the paddy that is cut is done, as it cannot be 
stacked on account of greenness of the nara (stalks), which rots and 
injures the {laddy if it be stacked. Khesari and musuri kalai, also 
wheat are .sown in this month. 

Pous 

Deceml)cr- January 

The entire month is spent in reaping and stacking paddy. Sugarcane is 
cut. 

Magh 

j anuary-February 

Reaping of haimanti paddy continues and the cut paddy is threshed. 
Sugarcane cutting goes on in Ambari-Falakata and Mynaguri. Land 
is ploughed, and Chcena and Kauni are sown. Bhadoi paddy is sown 
by some jotedars of Alipur tahsil. It is called “Maghandari dhah”. 
Onions are planted. In this month, the adhiar pays off the jotedar 
for all advances made to him, and then often shifts to new lands. 

Phalgiin 

Fel»ruary-March 

Ploughing begins for jute and bhadoi sowings. All rabi crops, viz., 
tobacco, mustard seed, onions, ginger, garlic, and pulse, etc., are 
reaiK'd. Kuchoo and other vegetables are planted out. 


C AGRICULTURAL 8TAPLE8 

8tatlitlo«l— The following statement shows the crops j^rowii in the Duars : 


DESCRIPTION OF CROP ACREAGE UNDER PERCENTAGE REMARKS 

CROP 


Class 

1 

Cereals and Pulses 


Oilseeds 


English or Vernacular name 
2 

1 Rice .... 

2 Takri .... 

Kulti .... 

4 Wheat .... 

5 Rirnia .... 

6 .Arahar .... 

7 Khe.sari .... 

8 Oram .... 

y Barley .... 

10 Oats .... 

11 Musuri .... 

12 Makai .... 

13 Ohonjfni .... 

14 Marwa .... 

15 Mung .... 

16 Chcena .... 

17 Jencra .... 

18 Matar .... 

19 Kauni .... 

20 Gamhiri 


Mustard 
Castor-oil seed 
Sargusi 
Linseed 
Til 


Acres 

Dec. 



3 



4 

*164,316 

87 


79-43 

2,511 

32 


1-22 

2,269 

28 


MO 

84 

43 

1 

1 


02 

1 

220 

79 

j 


194 

85 



18 

50 



440 

66 



2 

98 

1 

1 

181 

40 


1 

271 

00 


. -74 


95 



169 

44 



4 

61 



38 

58 




18 



7 

14 



72 

94 



•• 

96 



170.806 

88 


82-49 

18,715 

85 


9-05 

31 

28 



44 

31 


•23 

100 

24 



206 

68 

19,098 

36 


*Ont of 164,316 acres, 
57.v345-36 yield bhadoi 
paddy and the remain- 
inp area yield haimanti 
dhan. 
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DESCRIPTION OF CROP 


Class 

1 


English or rcrnacular name 


Sugar Sugarcane 

Fibres Jute 

Cotton 

. Flax 


Dyes Kusum flower . 

Drugs and narcotics Tobacco .... 

Orchard and garden produce 
Miscellaneous non-food crops 
Mutha .... 

M iscellaneous food crops — 

. Paper .... 

Jwain 
Methi 

Garlic .... 

Onion .... 

Dhiiniya ... 

Guamauri 

Salfa .... 

Betel leaf . 

Ginger .... 

Potato .... 

Turmeric 

Chilli .... 


Total cropped area in the estate 
Deduct the area cropped more than once 

Net area under cultivation during the year 


ACREAGE UNDER PHRCliM'AGn 
CROP 


Acres 

Dec. 


3 

98 

05 

•05 

6.620 

33 

3-20 

254 

80 

•15 

27 

64 

6.002 

77 



26 


7,083 

94 

3-43 

1,842 

49 


24 

[ -91 

3 

74 

J 


01 



25 



04 


50 

52 


70 

15 


5 

35 


* * 

09 

■49 


09 



67 


51 

86 


656 

82 


16 

77 


140 

07 


1,001 

69 


206,838 

42 

100-00 

1,205 

92 


205,632 

50 



REMARKS 


Haimanti paddv — Two following kinds of fine paddy 
are grown, viz., katari-bhog (white), tulapangi, Kaljira, 
gujari-bhog (white), gujari-bhog (black), boalidar 
(which makes good chura), das-bhog (black), and kewa- 
bhog (the rice is fine and the odour is sweet and may 
bc^ smelt from a long distance, owing to which pig are 
said to eat it most.) 

The following are the coarse kinds of haimanti paddy, 
viz., dhepi, itanisali, koldoma, beto, bochi (red), bnchi 
(black), bochi (white), kharma satiya (this ripens first), 
aughran depi (ripens .same time as satiya), kochu-flala, 
bogu-jhul, dudh-kalam, panati (red), kakua (has long 
steins). Totopani sali (grows on high lands), bhadoi 
pani sali (grows in low land), ka.sal, mal.sera (red), 
malsers (pakri), dang-bonni, of which muri (parched 
rice) is made, bura bonni, of which muri is made. The 
rice from bura-bonni paddy becomes a pulp if boiled, 
and is therefore only eaten fried. If a man sufTcrs from 
fever, he eats this rice and gets cool. Loha-jang, soul- 
kungur, pokiraj, bhasha, josna, sonakori, amjhuki, so 
called because it comes out in a hunch like mangoes, 
and kati sali (grows and ripened in Kartik month). 

Boa paddy is sown in very low lands and jheels. It 
is sown broadcast in the months of Cheyt and By sack, 
and is reaped in the months of Aughran and Pous. 

A system of cultivation called batai prevails in pargana 
Ambari-Falakata. Enda and kakua paddy are sown 


liroadcast in the month of Bysack, and are reaped in 
Aughran and Pous. ^I'his is done owing to the want 
of cultivators. Little haimanti paddy is sown. 

The different kinds of bhadoi paddy are as follow.s, 
viz , Agur-pak which ripens in Asai month ; nialaji, 
which ripens in Sravan month; dhaoli, dholkachi, kasi- 
panga, kboti, dumra, jamri-bichi (most cultivated), 
kala-soni, sown only in sandy land. Kacha nenia, 
rhotrool, darika-raj, mamroksani, scwajali, kumri, 
chengai thukri, neti malsers, noki-bilas (grow.s with long 
spikes owing to which pig are .said not to eat it), Jamira, 
which is said to be very heating. 

Threthlng — Paddy is threshed in the following 
manner : The bundles of paddy which are brought 
from the field are opened out and spread in the khoolan 
(court -yard). Five or six cows, or more if necessary, 
are driven over the i)addy round and round. While 
the cows are treading the paddy, the stalks are turned 
over repeatedly with the karali. This is called the 
ghata-dewa or naradewa operation. The paddy falls 
off the stalks in about three or four hours. As .soon 
as this is obtained, the straw is removed and stored 
for use of the cattle, and the paddy is thp carefully 
winnowed and freed from dirt. This oi)eration is called 
“dhan-hakai”. While the threshing work proceeds, the 
best and fullest stalks of i)addy are carefully separated 
and stored for seed. Paddy is called dhan. Rice is 
called chaol. Straw is called poal. 
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How Halmanti paddy la oultivatod— When the land 
is first ploughed for haimanti paddy, it is called khaona- 
phare. The ploughing is done only once. The second 
ploughing is done after a week or ten days. This is 
called jabor-phare. In the khaona-phart* the ploughing 
IS done straight. In the jabor-phare the ploughing is 
done crossways. After two days the third ploughing 
is done. This is called the hal-kado or gorao-phare. 
Two days after this the fourth ploughing is done. This 
is called kado-kore. When the land is soft puddle, it 
is called thol-thola inati in Alijiur tahsil and kado in 
the western part of the Duars. Transplanting of seed- 
lings is done when the soil is in this state. Nothing 
further is necessary till the paddy ripens, when reaping 
operations begin. 

The outturn of haimanti paddy per acre of land 
ordinarily is from 20 to 25 maunds; hut .some lands of 
Mynaguri and J^alaluita tah.siJs yield more than this. 

How^Bhadol paddy la oultivated — For bhadoi paddy, 
the land is jiloughed six or eight times, and is then 
levelled with the moi. The weeds arc collected and 
burnt, and the ashes act as manure for the soil. The 
Iiaddy is then thrown broadcast, and the land i.s slightly 
ploughed up twice and again levelled. The paddy ger- 
minates within eight or ten days. When it is about 

4 inchc.s high, jaoni is done. This consists of running 
the moi over the field for the purpose of levelling it. 
The beda (rake) is al.so taken over the soil for the 
purpose of loosening it and thinning out the i>addy. 

After this the land is levelled again, and any weed and 
jungle which may he in the field i.s removed with the 
hachkini. The paddy is then allowed to grow. The 

outturn of bhadoi paddy per acre of land is from 10 

to 20 maunds, according to the nature of the soil. 

Diseases of paddy are said to lie— 

1 Panr or IJhulia or Pathkata — Is a small worm 

wliich attacks haimanti paddy and eats the root 
and stalk. The paddy dies. 

2 N clfa-dhara— A slime which covers water in fields 

after seedlings have been transplanted. If ashes 
be scattered, the slime di.sappears. 

3 Thoga-pore — Is a disease which prevents the seed- 

lings from throwing out the centre shoot. The 
plant is said to wither and die. 

4 Mangiar — Is when the plant withers and dies. A 

small insect is said to cat the plant. 

5 Pathan-pora—ls when wind blows very hard and 

half the paddy falls. 

6 Doma-poil — When paddy is sown and on the follow- 

ing day rain falls. Germination is affected; the 
Pfiddy comes up very scantily. This is called 
doma-poil or ghulai. 


TOBACCO 

Tobaooo (NIeollana putiloa) — The best faringati 
land situated near the homestead of the cultivator is 
always reserved for this crop. For some time before the 
seedlings arc transplanted the land is continually 
ploughed and cross-ploughed, the object being to produce 
a deep, fine tilth, so that the roots of the young seed- 
lings when put in may more readily settle down. The 
time occupied in preparing a tol>acco field is about 24 
days, and during this period the land is ploughed about 
twelve times. All the old and new cattle-droppings 
and ashes available are placed on different parts of the 


field, and are mixed up with the soil in the ploughing 
operations. 

How tobaooo It oultivatod — Seed is sown in carefully 
prepared beds in the month of Sravan (July* and 
August) The beds are made on the highest land avail- 
able, and measure about X X 4', in order to avoid doing 
any damage by having to get on the bed when the 
seedlings are l>t*ing removed. After the seed is sown, 
a little water is scattered over the ground, and then 
a light layer of straw is put over it to assist germina- 
tion. The young plants appear in about a fortnight, 
and arc then uncovered, but still sufficiently shaded to 
obviate injury from rain and too much sun.* Great 
care is taken of them at this pcricKl. because a cricket 
called “ghugri” often attacks them at night and cuts 
up large numl)cr.s to the annoyance and loss of the 
cultivator. 

Transplanting of saedlingt — The seedlings are 
transplanted in the month of Kartik (Octolxir and 
Novemlicr), and are placed in gahis or lines about two 
feet apart. The space between these lines is frequently 
planted with potatoes, onions, and spinach of sorts,, 
which deprive the tobacco of considerable nourishment 
which it would have otherwise obtained. No amount of 
instruction and advice will i)ersiiade a joledar or culti- 
vator to sow his iiotatoes and onions on other lands. 
He is too lazy to plough and prepare such lands, and 
he does not see why he should allow the land between 
the tobacco lines to remain unoccupied. He has plenty 
of other land available, hut he says : ‘The tobacco land 
has given me a lot of work and has taken all my 
manure, so why should I not make the most of it.” 

VarietlM of tobaooo grown — The various kinds of 
lohacco grown are mentioned below in the order of 
their market value: — 

1 Srndoor-khotm — The leaf is well-formed, large, 

and of good flavour This variety is most grown 

and is considered the best. 

2 Hasti-kani — The leaf is long and broad, and 

resembles the ear of an elephant. 

3 Harin-gala — The leaf grows a little away from the 

main stem, and resembles the neck of a deer. 

The leaf is long. 

4 Mohcr-gala — A long narrow leaf. 

5 Potua-khol — Long leaf of medium size. 

6 Kadam~dali — A small, thin leaf grown chiefly in 

Alipur tahsil. 

7 Hantkoo — Is also called Pilati-tamak (English 

tobacco). Is very pungent. 

8 Pas‘patari — A very small leaf of little value. 

Great oare necessary In growing tobacco— From 
time of transplantation of the seedlings to time of reap- 
ing the crop the plant is very carefully looked after. 
During this period about eight days are sjient in weeding 
the field and keeping the soil loose and dry. Water 
is not allowed to lodge anywhere. At the same time 
the “agals” or upper shoots of the plant and two or 
three of the lower leaves are broken off ; only the centre 
leaves — about four to six in all — arc permitted to 
remain. These gradually grow in size till the mon^ 
of Phalgun (Fcbruary-March), when they are reaped. 

The outturn of tobacco from an acre of land is 
about 6 to 8 maunds. It would be more if the people 
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could be induced to give the plant a lietter chance of 
growing. The market value of a matind of tobacco 
of 9(1 tolas to a seer is generally about Rs. 6, and has 
been known to be as much as Rs. 12. 

Great damage is frequently done to the tobacco plant 
by hailstones in the months of January and February, 
when the leaf is nearly ready for plucking. Often, in 
a few minutes, all the plants in a field arc riddled with 
large holes and the loss to the cultivator is very 
great. 

Scarecrows are put in tobacco fields Straw is tied up 
ill the shape of a man, and is fixed to a post in 
the centre of the field. An earthen handi, with the 
base turned up and the face of a rnan painted cm it in 
white chalk, is also often seen hanging on a post. This 
is clone in view of getting people who ma} pass the 
field to look on the scarecrows instead of on the 
tobacco, which thc'y may envy when the leaf is large 
and attractive. 

Tobacco is exported from the Duars into Bhutan and 
salso Ihe Dacca, Calcutta, anti other jdaccs. The chief 
markets for sale of tobacco are Dhiipguri and Falakata, 
whence large quantities arc taken away during the 
season. 

Diseases of tobacco — The diseases which affect the 
tobacco crop arc- 

1 Kadma or chokitr dluve — I'he leaf whitens and 

becomes “kokra”. i e., shrivels up. When this 
occurs the land is foun<l to he too moist. The 
crop is generally lo.st. 

2 Sildhara nr r/tillia- The leaf gets spotted and rots. 

When this is observed, a plough is run through 
the land by haiul, and the soil is turned up to 
dry. After being evposed to the snn a few 
days, and when suffiricntlv dry, the soil is turned 
hack and levelled. If this is not done, the tops 
of the plants are said to wither and the whole 
dries up. 

3 Dora-dhorr — The dora-poka worm which 

attacks th<’ roots as uell as the leaf. It increases 
very quickly, and eats the leaves at night It is 
said to remain underground during the day. 
Ashes aie scatter<’d on the leaves as the only 
remedy. 

JUTE 

Jute (Corchorus capeu laris) — I’rior to the sowing 
of seed for this crop the land is thoroughly ploughed 
and cross-ploughed, and this work emi)loys the culti- 
vator about five or six days On the day on which the 
.seed is to be .sown the soil is well turned up with the 
aid of the idongh. Seed is then sown broadcast. One 
seer of seed generally suffices for each higha of land, 
but when land is grassy and weedy, two seers of seed 
are sown, so that the grass may he killed when the 
plants come up. After this the land is levelled with 
the moi. Germination takes place in about eight or 
ten days When the plant is about four fingers high 
and has about four or five leaves, the jungle which 
may have come up in the field is cleared with the help 
of large heda (rake), which also tlrns out the jute 
plants. After this the "hachkini'* fa smaller rake) is 
drawn across the field from one side to the other and 
again in an opposite direction. This is called “kaki- 
dewa” (combing). Should any more jungle appear, or 
the growing jute l)e too thick, the process of thinning 
out is done by hand with the dowki. This weeding of 


jungle is called “ncli-dewa” and the thinning out of the 
jute is called “I’atahachon”. After this the plant is 
allowed to grejw. 

How Jute le out and how the fibre Is extraoted — 

By the month of Bhadro (.August and September) the 
jute is from 6 to 10 feet high, and is then ready for 
the .sickle It is cut and lM>iind up in hundles of 40, or 
SO. or more, according to si7e, and is tied on the top 
just below the leaves with a grass dheka (grass rope). 
The-c bundles are called “patar thar”. .After this the 
thars are laid on the ground, one over the other. First 
four thars are put, then four more are put over the 
first four, hut a little below their leaves; then four 
more thars are t)Ut over the sc'coud four, and so im 
till all the jute is cut 'Phe nest process is removing 
the thars to a i)iece of high laud They are laid liere 
one over the other, h'irst one thar, then a second thar 
with its leaf end towards the lower end of the first 
ihar, and so on 'I'he next iiroeess is covering the thars 
WMlh straws of hhadoi paddv, the heat from which soon 
makes the jute leaves in the thars fade. .After three 
da\s the straw is removed and the jute leaves are shaken 
off 1'hen tht‘ thars are taken to some shallow, .still 
W’ater, and are steeped in the ])ositioii in which they 
had been covered over wdlli straw This is called the 
“aghal-gor” way 1'hc steeping being accomplished, a 
mixture of cow dropping and writer is tlirowii over the 
jute for the juirpost* of beating it. and tlieu all the 
short, useless stalks (*f juti* w'bicb had been pulled out 
of the field at lime of cutting are put over the sIccikmI 
jute. Tmmps of earth arc then pl.iced in the four 
corners and «»u the sides, .md this weight causes the 
jute to sink bi'low the surface of the water In this 
p.isilion tht‘ thars remain for about three wrecks or a 
iiuuith When the bark separates and the stalk and 
fibres become softened, they are takam np and untied; 
tliev are then broken off two feet from the liottom, the 
- b.irk is held in Imth hands, and the stalks an* taken ofT. 
The fibres are then exposed to the snn to he dried, and 
after being cleaned are considered fit for the market. 

Jute which is cut in the beginning of Bhadro month 
becomes fit for wa.shing in about 15 or 20 days; tliat 
w'hich is cut at the eiul of Bhadro takes a longer time. 
The outturn of iiite per acre of land is from 0 to 
If) maunds according to rainfall and nature of soil 

Varieties of Jute grown — 'J'hc various kinds of jute 
grown in the Duars are as follows : 

1 Mrsta-pata (culled hcotia-patu)--!^ white. The 

leaves are circular, and the stalk, when fully 
grown, is from 6 to 9 cubits in length. The 
fibre is soft and silky and much sought after. 

2 Sada-pata (called hhudia-paia ) — Is white. The 

leaves arc long, much like neem leaves. The 
fibre is of a grey colour, and of as good quality 
as mestii-pata, owing to which it is in great 
demand. 

3 Marua (called hentia-pata ) — Grows to a length of 

al>out 8 or 10 f(*et The fibre is long and white, 
iind fetclie^ llie highest price. Good gunny cloth 
is made from it. Cultivation of this jute is 
troublesome lx*<'au.sc of its thorns, which hurt the 
hand at t’me of wa.shing. When washed, the 
bark is drawn from the .stalk fmm the top end, 
instead of from the bottom, as in other jute. 

4 Meg nal (called heotia~pata ) — This variety of 

jute growls to a height of from 6 to 10 feet, 
and is universally cultivated. The colour of the 
stalk and fibre is reddish. A fair price is always 
obtained for it. 
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5 Gopat bhog — Is small and is used chiefly as a 

vegetable. It is white in colour and yields no 
fibre. The seed forms in Jeyt month. 

6 Chillia—U a short variety and is used only as a 

vegetable It gives no fibre. Seed forms in 
Jeyt month. 

7 Bamachak-pata-’Thii stalk is red and the best fibre 

is obtoined from it. The seed forms in Kartik 
month. 

Use of the Jute stalk — Sinna or sinja is the stalk 
after the bark has lieen removed. I'he lower part of 
it is used for fuel ; the upper portion is utilized for 
fences for protection of crops of tobacco, vegetables, 
potatoes, etc., which arc grown near a homestead. The 
sinna is divided equally l)ctwcen the jotedar and the 
adhiar. 

The principal markets for sale of jute in the Duars 
are liarnes hat, Domohoni, Chengmari, and Kyranti 
hats, Mullick hat, Ramsai hat, Nao-thoa hat, Dhupguri 
and Falakata markets and Silli-Toorsa hat. 

The area of land under jute as ascertained by the 
present survey is 6,620.33 acres. The crop is cultivated 
most in the Mynaguri tahsil ; in pargana Moraghat, 
Falakata tahsil; in jKirgana East Madari, Alipur tali.sil, 
and in jKirgana Ambari-Falakata, where the best jute 
of all is grown. 


8UQARCANI 

8uo«PO«rM (Saooharum offlolnarum) — Is called 

kushiar by the iK’oi>le of the Western Duars. It is not 
grown as u crop at all in the Falakata, Alipur, and 
Bhalka tahsils, nor is it seen in pargana North Myna- 
guri. It is cultivated in about half a dozen jotes oP 
parganas Chengmari and South Mynaguri, and also in 
pargana Amlwiri-Falakata, where it gives the cultivator 
the best returns for his labour 

The season for planting is the months of Phalgun 
and Cheyt (February and March), the chief requisites 
In-ing thorough ploughing of I he soil, much manuring, 
and careful removal of weeds. Artificial watering is 
not resorted to, as there is always suflicicnt moisture 
in the land. 

How ougoroana la oultivatad-— The process of culti- 
vatit)!! is this : The land is first well ploughed and 
cross-ploughed for about ten days, after which it is 
levelled with the moi. After this, a plough is run in 
straight lines, and furrow's are made about 2 feet apart. 
This is called “gho.stana”. Then the upiicr part of the 
kushiar, i.c., the agal, wdiich is called the pooli (seedling), 
is put into the ground at a distance of about 18 inclies 
apart one from the other. Earth is then placed over the 
lower end of the pooli, and i.s lightly pressed down with 
the liand or trod over wdth the foot. In about 15 or 
20 days the shoots appear, and the land is then WTcded 
with the dowki or lesson (weeder). This weeding is 
called the kamai, and goes on every eight or ten days 
till the plant is about 2 feet high, when it is earthed 
over at the base in order to i>revent excessive water from 
lodging among the roots. Hy about August or Septem- 
ber the cane is from 3 to 5 feet high, and each shoot, 
the produce of ever>' cutting, contains from three to 
six canes These arc tied together in twos or threes 
with the lowTr leaves which are stript from the cane. 
About 16 or 20 days after this the same tying oi)eration 
is repeated. The tying is done lightly, else the free 
circulation of air would be impeded and be hurtful. In 


January and February, vir., about ten or eleven months 
from the time they are planted, the cane, when stript 
of its leaves and the top cut off, is about as thick as a 
gofxl stout w'alking cane, and from 6 to 8 feet* long. 
It IS then cut and put through the Behea mills for the 
])urpose of expressing the juice. These mills are hired 
in Ambari-Falakata at Re. 1 a day. The juice falls 
from the mills into an earthen powna (tub), whence it 
is poured into a large iron karai (an open boiler), which 
is placed over a fire. In this vessel the juice is kept 
boiling for eight or ten hours until it attains sufficient 
thickness, after which it is poured, while hot, into 
earthen “thilas or nagris” (jars), in which it cools. 
At this stage it becomes a dark-coloured, soft, viscid 
mass called giir. After a day or two, and when all 
juice-expressing operation is finished, and it is desired 
to make sugar, the gur, which is then in a liquid state, 
is poured from the thilas into the karai, and is well 
boiled over a slow fire In this operation all the scum 
which rises is removed and kept in separate “thilas”. 
It is called “myla gur” or “tamakoo maka,” and is used 
for preparing toliacco which is smoked by the natives. 

The process of making augar — The refined gur 
poured l>ack from the karai into the thilas. After thi.s, 
two liamboo liars are tied parallel to each other inside 
the house where the gur had been made, and are kept 
about four feet off the ground. Pownas (earthen tubs) 
are placed on this platform according to the number 
that may be wanted, and a hole is made in the centre 
of the base of each of them. The hole is plugged with 
cloth or grass. The refined gur is then poured from 
the “thilas” into the jiownas, and is allowed to remain 
ojien for eight days, after which each powna is carefully 
covered over with jiana-khar (a weed obtained in small 
stream.s), and the plug below the powna is then removed. 
Seven days more are allowed to pass, and during this 
period the liipncl gur or molasses, which is called “madh 
gur,” drips through the hole into a vessel below, and 
only the jiortion that may lx* crystallized remains above. 
Thi.s crystallized portion, which is made white and pure 
ly ilie iiana-khar (probably Wtllisucria spirali.^ or 
Ilydrilhi vrrticillata) , as the moisture from it drains 
slowly through the sugar and carries with it the dark- 
coloured molasses, is taken off daily from the jiowna, 
until the whole mass is refined. It is kept on mats 
and dried in the sun. The sugar thus prepared is called 
“chini”, and is purchased by the people in the local 
markets at from 4 annas to 6 annas a seer. The whole 
of the .sugar manufactured in the district is consumed 
here, none is exported. 

A too wet season i.s injurious to sugarcane, as the 
quantity of saccharine juice is diminished, and this is 
one of the reasons why the crop is not more largely 
cultivated in the damp climate of the Western Duars. 
The crop suffers much in Ambari-Falakata and Cheng- 
mari from the depredations of wild pig and jackals, 
besides cartcrpillars and worms. White ants are also 
very destructive. 

The varieties of eugaroane grown — The sugarcane 
cultivated in the Duars is of the following kinds : 

1st — Rangi or kajali, or purple-coloured cane — Is eaten 
and is also made into gur. It yields plenty of 
juice, but the quantity of sugar obtained from 
it is small. 


2nd — Shaheban or black-coloured cane — Is cultivated 
very little, as the process of cultivation is 
troublesome. It is cut up and sold in the 
markets. 
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3rd — Kh^ri or light ■‘coloured cane — Is thin, and yields 
a lot of juice from which much sugar and gur 
, are obtained. Is not eaten. Is grown only for 
its juice. 

4th — Dhol Soondar or yelloiv cane — Is of medium 
size, and is cut up and sold in the markets. 

5th — Mugi or white cane — Is thick, and yields a lot of 
juice, which makes good sugar. 

Manure used for augaroano— Cattle droppings are 
dried and burnt. The ashes are used in the fields as 
manure. 


(courtyard), and is then tread by cattle in the same 
manner as paddy is threshed. This is called the “mara 
marc”. After this the stalk is separated from the grain 
and is burnt. The ashes are stored and used for making 
cheka when salt is not available. They are also used 
for washing clothes. 

Barley (Hordeum hexaetlohum) — Is called payrah, 
and is sowm on high land which is well manured with 
ashes and cattle droppings. About 12 to 15 seers of 
seed arc sown in each acre of land, and the outturn is 
about 7 or 8 maunds per acre. The land is ploughed 
alH>ut five or six times. 


Oott of ou 111 vation— From several statements before 
me, I give that of a jotedar of Ambari-Falakata culti- 
vating 1.66 acre of land with sugarcane His outgoings 
and returns are as follows : 

Outgolnga 


IvS. A 

Pay of servants for cultivatioti of sugarcane 24 0 

Building .... . 12 0 

Boiler . . .... 13 0 

Fuel 20 0 

Iron spoon . .08 

200 earthen pots (handis) ... 25 0 

50 earthen pans (pownas) . . . 25 0 

Wages of four men for 2J months at 
Rs. 6 each a month ... 60 0 

Cost of extracting juice from sugarcane . 60 0 

Rent of 1.66 acre of faringati land at 
Rs. 1-2 per acre .... 1 14 

Cess for the same 0 2 

Total . 241 8 


Returns 


Rs. A. 

Price of 30 maunds of sugar at Rs. 8 
l)er maund ..... 240 0 

Price of refuse or gur, 20 maunds at R.s. 4 

per maund 80 0 

Total . 320 0 

Deduct expenditure . 241 8 

Net profit 78 8 


MUSTARD 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


p. 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Mustard (Brassloa Junoea) — Mustard seed is called 
sarsia. The cultivation of this crop gives little trouble. 
The land is ploughed and cross ploughed about five or 
six times. The seed is sown broadcast, and germinates 
in about three or four days. If it be very thick in any 
part, some of the plants arc pulled up and cooked as a 
vegetable. Four seers of seed are sown in each acre 
of land. The outturn iht acre is from 9 to 10 maunds. 

The varieties of mustard .seed are; 

1 Tora or sezva — The plant is thick and grows to a 

height of about 3 feet. The seed is very pungent 
and large. It is generally sown for providing 
a vegetable. 

2 /lye (Rye ) — The grain is yellow. The leaf is 

eaten by Meches and Rajbansis. 

3 Jati sarsia — Is the common mustardj and is grown 

for the purpose of expressing oil. 

Um of tho Muatard otalk-^The stalk of the sarsia 
plant is called “dera”. After being reaped, the mustard 
is laid on a clean spot in the field or in the khoolan 


WHEAT 

Wheat (Trilloum Bativum) It called gom — Is sown 
in the month of Kartik on high land which is well 
manured, and is reaped in h'algun. The crop docs not 
succeed, as the soil is considered to lie loo moist. From 
9 to 1(> seers of seed are sown per acre^ of land, and 
the outturn is fn>m 3 to 5 maunds. 

KaunI (Panloum Italicum) — Is sown on high land 
which is ploughed from six to e ght limes. Three seers 

of seed are sown per acre of land, and the outturn is 

al>ont 24 seers per acre. 

Cheena (Panloum millaoeum)— Is sown in low lambs 
in the month of rous, and is reaped iti Jeyt month. 
Is eaten in i»lare of rice and often with rice. About 

20 or 25 seers of seed are .sown per acre of land, and 

the outturn is about lb or 18 maunds. 

COTTON 

Cotton (Qoaaypium hdPbaotum)--This crop i.s grown 
chiefly by the (iaros and Meches in high lands, and 
among grass jungle towards the foot of the Bhutan 
hills. West of the Jaldacca river, the plant is not seen 
all now, owing to the opening of tea gardens, and very 
.soon it may disapi>ear altogether, as tea is taking its 
place all along the northern part of the Duars. 

How cotton Is oulti voted by Osroe— 'Cotton is called 
Foon by the Caros and Khun by the Merhes. The 
process of cultivation is this : The Caros, men and 
women, select a suitable piece of land and clear the 
place of jungle with their gogo (straight hill-hooks). 
All .small trees, twigs, and branches of trees which 
may be cut are allowed to remain on the ground and 
dry for about 10 or 15 days. After this the whole is 
set on fire and well burnt. '1 he ashes remain, and this 
is the only manure used. Foon-kar (cotton seed) is 
scattered over the ashes It is kept in a foonkar hak 
(.small, oblong bamboo basket), in which there are 
several small oiienings or holes. By shaking the hasxet 
the seed falls on the gr mnd. On the same day hhadoi 
paddy is sown in the same field. It is taken in the 
left hand. An iron hhao (rake) is kepi in the right 
hand. With this instrument the ground is scraped 
(this operation is called ha-girni), and as th<? soil turn.s 
up, hhadoi paddy is scattered thereon with tho left 
hand, and is allowed to remain in this .state about a 
month. The cotton plant and hhadoi jiaddy grow 
together. Any jungle which may come up is cut down 
by the men and women with the gogo. The seed of 
both plants is .sown in the months of Cheyt and By sack. 
The paddy is ripe for cutting in the month of Bhadro. 
As soon as ri^ie. a small basket called mamet is worn 
over the left side by both men and women, and they 
jointly reap the paddy. Only the cars of the paddy 
arc cut, and this is done with a kangka (sickle). The 
ear of the paddy is called mygang. As soon as the 
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mamet is filled, the paddy is poured into a larger 
basket called hokdam. Each man and woman takes 
a mamet and a kangka to the held. At the end of the 
day the hokdam is placed on the back and carried home. 
It is supported on the hack l»y two ropes which pass 
under the arms of the person who conveys it. On the 
reaping of paddy being completed, and makap (stem 
and straw of the plant ) is cut and is allowed to rot. 
At this time the cotton plant is about three feet high 
and ill flower. The flower is called Foon-jeli. Any 
jungle that may come up is wet^ied. This weeding is 
called hanioungniga. The Foon-tai (cotton pods) licgin 
to burst in Aughran, and the cotton is reaped in Magh 
and Falgun. The bursting of the pods is called “foon- 
pratao.” 

The verletlee of cotton grown— There are two kinds 
of cotton, viz.,— 

The while cotton called foon bolang 

The brown -variety called foon kisiri. 

How cotton la cultivated by Meohae— Among 
Meche.s the process of cultivation is as follows ; The 
jungle is cleared by men with the dao, and is allowed 
to dry for about 10 or 12 days, when it is fired, the 
ashes being used as manure. Then some men who have 
previously made .sharp [lointed bamboo sticks, each lieitig 
about 5 feel in length, strike the ground with them, 
and make holes all over the field about two inches in 
depth. Other men take the cotton seed and rub it up 
well on the ground with a little water. Hy this opera- 
tion the hairs on the seed are worn off, and the seed 
can he .sown with facility. After this, two or three 
.seeds are placed in each hole, which is then left 
uncovered. 1'he seed germinates in aliout three or four 
days. When the plant is about two feet high, any 
jungle in the field is cleared and weeded with the dao 
and allowed to rot on the ground. This weeding is 
done in the iK'ginning of Asar, and is called 
“samdangni” When the plant is about four feet high, 
a secoml “samdangni” operation is tier formed. This is 
called the “do-nika sam”, and is done in Assin month. 
The pods ripen and burst in Aughran and Pous months. 
The bursting of the jiods is called “khun-bed bai". The 
white cotton is called khun-gofut. The brown variety 
is called khun-gomu. 


AGRICULTURAL APPLIANCES 


Agricultural Implementa — The following is a list of 
the agricultural implements used by Rajbansis, Muham- 
madans, Doliasiyas, and Medics : 


Serial I’cnMCular 
No. name 

1 2 


How used 
3 


1 Batal 

2 Basila 

3 Beda 


Chisel for making holes in 
wood. 

Hatchet for cutting bamboos 
Laige rake for weeding; is 
drawn hy bullocks. 


Serial 

Vemacutar 

Haw used 

No. 

name 


1 

2 


4 

Chopro 

Wooden sandals worn with 
strings to prevent feet from 
being cut by jungle. 

5 

Dao 

Bill-hook for splitting bamboos. 

6 

D 0 w k i 



Passon 

Rake for weeding. 

7 

Hachkini 

Small rake for weeding ; is 
drawn by hand. 

8 

Hasua Dao 

Bill-hook for cutting jute. 

9 

Ish 

The plough pole. 

10 

Jongal 

Yoke. 

11 

Jutki 

Rope for tying cattle to the 
yoke. 

12 

Kachi Dao 

Sickle for reaping paddy. 

13 

Katari 

Knife for cutting betelnut. 

14 

Karali 

The crooked hook for threshing.. 

15 

Khontha 

Iron pole for making holes in 
ground. 

16 

Kokoi Nangol 

A large plough in which the 


share is fix^ to the heel of 
the plough with two iron pegs 
instead of with a piece cf 
wood. 


17 

Kodal 

Spade for turning up earth. 

18 

Kursi 

Mallet for breaking up clods 
of earth. 

19 

Kora 

Bamboo pole for removing 
paddy from fields after 
reaping. 

20 

Rural 

Hatchet for splitting wood. 

21 

Moi 

Bamboo steps for levelling land. 

22 

M o i r am or 



Danta 

The bamboo shafts tied to the 
moi to keep the bullocks in 
position. 

23 

Ncngra . 

Rope for fixing yoke to plough 
pole. 

24 

Patas 

Stick for fixing yoke to plough 

25 

Penli 

Do. for driving bullocks. 

26 

Phal 

The share. 

27 

Pholia Nangol 

A small bamboo plough used 
only on soft soil. The share 
is made of bamboo. 

28 

Phalua Nangol 

A medium size plough. The 
share of iron is secured to 
the heel of the plough with 
a piece of wood. This and 
the kokoi nangol are used 
most for breaking jungle. 

29 

Pochi 

Wood for securing share to 
plough. 
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LIST OF TALUKS IN THK WKSTSRN DUARS 
[KXTRAOTS FROM D. H. 1. SUNDIR'S SKTTLKMKNT RKPORT) 


The following list will provide much material of 

Serial Tahsil Pargana Name of Taluk 

number 

1 2 3 

1 Mynaguri Chengmari Totogaon 

Ditto Ditto Saogaon 

Fulbari 

3 Ditto Ditto Udlabari 

4 Ditto Ditto Haskhali 

5 Ditto Ditto Rajaclanga 

Ditto Ditto Chengmari 

Ditto Ditto Jhar Majgaon 


liistorical .land revenue and toponomic interest : 


Hinv nnfne of thr Taluk wis obtained 


Toto = a people and gaot» = a village. The taluk is 
named alter the Totos wlio used to reside here. 
'I'he soil is eoniposed of sand and elay, the former 
predominating TIu* cultivators here are I’aharias, 
Oraons and a few Meehes, The crops grown are 
paddy, Indian corn and Mania. The south-western 
portion of the taluk is lialde to injury by the Tista 
river. 

Sao is the name of a Mech, (laon =r village, lul flower, 
bari jilace. The place in which Saon Mech resided. 
Fiilliiiri a place which was first visited by a Kubir- 
paiithi Sanyasi who surrounded his homestead with 
flower trees. 

Some of the best paddy lands in the Duars are contained 
in this taluk. Crops are not liable to injury by wild 
iUiimals ; but the Ohish river has ddiiviated some 

land on the east of the taluk. Mtjst of the culti- 

vators are Oraons and Meches; a few arc Rajhansis 
and T'aharias. 'fhe crops grown are paddy, Mania 
and Indian corn 

Udla=.'a tree the liiirk of which yields a goixl fibre, 
ban = jilacc. The taluk was named after the tree. 
The cultivators here are Meches. Oraons, Muham- 
madans, Paharias and a few Rajhansis who grow 

l»addy and Indian corn and also a little jute. The 

crops of jots on .south-east of the taluk are some- 

times injured by wdld pigs which come from the 
Aphal Chand Reserve Fi>rest 

Has — duck, khali lake. 'I'here is a bil of this name 
in the taluk which u.sed to be visited by large niimlxir 
of ducks annually. 

'J'he .soil is rich and the land is suitable for all crop.s ; 

but injury is done by wild elephants and pig which 

come from the Aphal Chand Reserve Forest. 

Raja = King, danga-=high land, 'fhe iiieee of land 
where Rajas used to pitch their camp when out 

shooting. A Raja’s high land I'hc taluk has the 
Ix-st soil in Pargana Chengmari and land contained 
in it has highest value. Hence the name. The culti- 
vators here arc Muhammadans and Rajhansis. The 
former predominate There arc also a few Oraons 
and Meches. The cniiis grown are paddy, jntc. 
mn.stard-secd, tol>acco and sugarcane. 'I'he outturn of 
padtiy per acre is said to exceed 25 niannds in places 
in favouralde years. No injury is done to crops by 
wild animals. 

Cheng = a kind of fish, mari r=r to be had The taluk 
where Cheng fish used to be found. The soil is a 
sandy loam well suited for paddy and jute. These 
are the chief crops grown by the jotedar.s mo.st of 
whom are Muhammadans. The Chengmari forest 
lies to the west of the taluk and injury is done to 
crops by wild pig on jotes situated on the western 
part of the taluk. 

Jhar = jungle, maj=middle, (laon ' village. This 
taluk i.s situated in the centre of Pargana Cheng- 
mari and formerly covered with jungle. ' Hcncc the 
name. The jotedars are chiefly Muhammadans. The 
soil is good loam made up of fine clay and sand. The 
crop.s grown are chiefly paddy and jute. No injury 
is done by wild animals. 
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Serial 

number 


10 


11 


12 


13 


14 


15 


16 


Tahsil Pargana Name of Taluk 
1 

Mynai^uri Chengmari Majgaon 


Ditto Ditto Dolaigaon 


Ditto Ditto Khalpara 


Ditto Ditto Saripakri 


Ditto Ditto Chapadanga 


Ditto Ditto Scngapara 


Ditto Ditto Premgungc 


Ditto Ditto Pasusu 


Ditto Ditto Moamari 


How name of the Taluk was obtained 


Maj = middle, Gaon = village. This taluk and the one 
preceding it lie in the centre of the pargana Cheng- 
mari, hence the name. The crops grown are paddy, 
jute and some sugarcane. The cultivators are chiefly 
Muhammadans. It is a highly cultivated taluk, and 
crops do not suffer from ravage by wild animals. 

I>olai or Dohala = low. swampy place full of clay. 
Gaon = village. The land in this taluk is low and 
chiefljiterows Haimanti paddy, of which good crops 
are obtained. Most of the cultivators arc Muham- 
madans. Jute and a little tobacco arc grown on the 
high lands. No injury is done to crops by wild 
animals as the taluk is well under cultivation. 

Khal = canal, para s=: village. A taluk where people 
resided on the banks of a khal which formerly 
existed, but has now silted up. The soil here is more 
clayey than sandy. Good returns are obtained "from 
jute and paddy land. The taluk is entirely culfiva- 
ted, and no injury is done to crops by wild animals. 
The .cultivators are chiefly Muhammadans. 

Sari = Row or line; Pakri=ra kind of tree (Ficus 
Cordifolia). There used to Ijc a row of this tree 
on each side of the road passing through this taluk, 
hence the name. The land is well cultivated. Injury 
is occasionally done to crops on a few jotes by pig 
which come from Kyranti reserved forest The soil 
is a sandy loam. The cultivators are Muhammadans 
and Rajbansis, more of the former. The chief crops 
grown are paddy and jute. 

Chapa = lumps of earth, danga=:high land. Lumps or 
mounds of earth formerly existed in this taluk, which 
obtains its name from them. It is well cultivated 

and the soil, which is a mixture of clay and sand, 

yields the cultivators good crop.s of paddy and jute. 
No injury is done to crops l)y wild animals. The 
cultivators are Muhammadans and Rajbansis, I think 
equally divided. 

Senga = name of a man, para means basti. Senga Das 
was the headman of the taluk which thcrelore ob- 
tains its name from him. The cultivators in this 
taluk are chiefly Rajbansis. The erfips grown arc 
paddy and jute. The soil is a .sandy loam. No 

injury is done to crop by wild animals. 

A man named Prem Das started a market here, hence 
the name. Gunge means market. Much injury has 

been done to the taluk by the action of the Tista 
river, which has diluviated many jotes and silted other 
over with sand. The cultivators arc chiefly Muham- 
madans. The crops grown are paddy and jute. 

Hasu=: to rest, Suba = headman. The taluk where the 
Bhutia Subahs used to rest or halt before the Duars 
were annexed. The soil is more sandy than clayey. 
The Tista river Jias done much injury to the jotes. 
The crops grown are paddy and jute. The cultivators 
are chiefly Muhammadans. 

Moa is the name of a fish which used to be found in 
ponds here, hence the name of the taluk. The western 
I)art of the taluk has been injured by action of the 
Tista river. The eastern part contains good paddy 
and jute land. These are the crops grown by the 
cultivators who are Rajbansis and Muhammaduis. 
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StM 

mimbfr 


1 


3 


4 


5 


Tahsil Pargana Name of Taluk 
1 2 3 


How name of the Taluk fMU obtained 
4 


Mynaguri North Mynaguri Dam-Dim 


Ditto 


Ditto Hai-Haipathar 


Ditto Chengmari • Kharia bandar 


Ditto Ditto Dhup jhora 


Ditto Ditto Barodighi 


Ditto Ditto Kantadighi 

Kumarpara 


Ditto North Mynaguri Jhar Matiali 


The story goes that the taluk was originally called 
“Dham-Dham*' which indicates the sound obtained by 
beating of a drum. The name has been changed to 
Dam-Dim since the Duars were annexed by the 
British Government. The cultivators here are Oraons, 
Meches, Muhammadans and Rajt>ansis. The Bengal 
Duars Railway Dam-Dim station is here. The entire 
taluk is under cultivation and is surrounded by tea 
gardens. The crops grown here arc paddy and Indian 
corn. 

The meaning of this word is “Alas, alas, what a road '* 
The taluk is a large one and formerly was sparsely 
populated. It was also infested by wild animals. 
Water could not be easily obtained here. People 
are always afraid of travel through the taluk, and 
used to express their fear by use of the word “Hai- 
Hai’* meaning alas, alas. The taluk is entirely under 
cultivation. The jotedars arc chiefly Muhammadans 
who have come from Rangpur, Baikantpur and other 
places. The Bengal Duars Railway runs through it. 
The important Bataigol market is in this taluk. The 
crops chiefly grown are i>addy and jute. The soil is 
more sandy than clayey. The cultivators are 
Muhammadans, Meches and Rajbansis. 

Kharia =: name of a man, Bandar = market. There used 
to he a market in this taluk. It was started by 
Kharia Das, who kept buffaloes, and used to sell 
buffalo milk and curd. The taluk is named after him. 
The taluk contains somewhat poor soil. The crops 
arc injured by wild pigs which come from adjoining 
forests. The crops grown are chiefly paddy and 
mustard seed. The cultivators arc Meches, Rajbansis 
and some Muhammadans. 

* 

Dhup = incense, jhora = stream. The taluk obtains its 
name from a jhora or stream on the banks of which 
a tree yielding a kind of fragrant resin used to grow. 
The land in this taluk is low and the .soil good loam, 
but being near the Tandu forest much damage is 
done to crops by wild elephants and pigs. The culti- 
vators arc Miihammadans, Meches and Rajbansis. 

Baro = twelve, dighi=:tank. A taluk in which there 
existed 12 tanks. These have silted up and little trace 
of them is left. Nearly all the jotes here are owned 
by Muhammadans. The soil is a loam with more 
sand than clay. The Chel river sometimes inundates 
a portion of the western part of the taluk. The 
crops grown are chiefly paddy and jute. Crops are 
injured by wild pig and elephants. 

Kanta=namc of a man, dighi=:tank, Kumar = potter, 
para = village. Hence a taluk in which a tank was 
excavated by Kanto Das and where potters used to 
reside. The soil is a rich clay from which good paddy 
and jute crops arc obtained. The jotedars are 
Muhammadans and Rajbansis, also a few Oraons. 

Jhar means jungle, matiali means soil in which there i)» 
much rich clay, hence Jhar Matiali means a tract of 
land covered with jungle, and the soil of which has 
much good clay in it. The taluk adjoins the Tandu 
forest, whence pigs come and injure crems which are 
on the eastern part of the taluk. The Bengal Duars 
Railway passes through the taluk. Two markets are 
held here weekly. The cultivators are Muhammadans 
and Rajbansis, and they grow paddy and jute. The 
Neora tea estate is on the west of the taluk. 
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Serial 

number 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


Tahsil Pargana Name of Taluk 
1 2 3 

Mynaguri North Mynaguri Matiali 


Ditto South Mynaguri Jhar Baragila 


How name of the Taluk u^as obtained 
4 

• 

Matiali means soil in which there is much good clay. 
The Bengal Duars Railway runs through the taluk and 
Lataguri station is situated in it. The land is well 
cultivated and the jotedars are chiefly Muhammadans 
who obtain good crops of paddy and jute from it. 
Wild pig come from Tandu forest and injure crops 
on the northern oart of the taluk. Clay of this taluk 
and the preceding one is used by potters for making 
cooking and water vessels. 


Jhar = jungle, bara=:a kind of seed generally round 
and about half an inch thick and one or two inches 
in length. It is found in the capsules of the pods of 
a kind of a creeper. The kernel of the seed is used 
in marriage or other ceremonies for purifying 
body. The entire seed is used by Dhobies for making 
ruffles in the borders of clothing. The name of the 
taluk means that the gila creeper used to tjo found 
in the jungles here. The soil is sandy and damp. 
The crops growm arc paddy and jute but much injury 
IS done to them on the northern border by wild pigs 
which come from the Tandu forest. The Bengal 
Duars Railway, Ramshai Hat, station is in this taluk. 
Most of the cultivators arc Rajbansis. The taluk is 
well cultivated with paddy and jute. Ram.shai hat 
and Alladangi markets arc in this taluk. 


Ditto Ditto Barogila Ka.st 


So called because this taluk is .situated to the east of 
taluk Jhar Baragila. It i.i well under cultivation with 
paddy and jute. The cultivator.s arc chiefly Raj- 
bansis. The soil is an equal division of sand and 
clay. No injury is done to crops by wild animals. 


Ditto Ditto Bctgara 


Bet = canes. Gara = low-land or pond. The doba in 
which canes used to grow. There is also a bheel of 
the same name (Betgara) in this taluk. This taluk 
is known as the garden of Mynaguri Tahsil because 
many of the jotes in it have splendid groves of 
beteinut trees, which give the jotedars haUidsomc 
profits. The soil is rich, clayey and sandy, from 
which good crops of iutc and paddy are obtained. 
The cultivator.s are chiefly Rajbansis. It is the best 
taluk of South Mynaguri and land is most valuable 
here. 


pitto Ditto Chantrar Chap = thick, gar =: fort. A fort which formerly 

existed here had thick iK)sts round it. There ace 
some good groves of beteinut trees here. The soil is 
a sandy loam. The cultivators arc chiefly Rajbansis. 
Amguri Government market is in the taluk. The 
Jalpaiguri-Nagrakata road runs through it. The 
crops chiefly grown arc paddy and jute. 

Ditto Ditto Baragila West 'f'**>*‘* taluk is situated to the west of taluk Jhar 

Baraglia. The soil is a blackish loam which Is said 
to be not very favourable to crops. Potters make 
earthen vessels from it. The cultivators are chiefly 
Rajbansis who grow jute and paddy. The taluk is 
well tmder the plough. 


Ditto Ditto Banglar Jhar The deity Bangala is believed to remain in this taluk. 

?Iis shrine is in the middle of a jhar or jungle; 
hence the taluk obtains the name of “Banglar Jhar." 
The soil is fine black loam composed of sand and 
clay. Potters make earthen pots here. The culti- 
vators are chiefly Rajbansis who grow paddy, juta 
and other minor crops. 
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StrM 

number 

Tahsil 

Pargana 

Name of Taluk 

• 

1 

r 2 

3 


9 M 3 maguri South Mynagiiri Singimari 


10 Ditto Ditto Boull)ari . 


11 Ditto Ditto Bidurerdanga 


12 Ditto Ditto Chatranjar 


13 Ditto Ditto Domohoni 


14 Ditto Ditto Katalbari 


15 Ditto Ditt<j Moaniari 


16 Ditto Ditto Bagjan 


17 Ditto Ditto Bengkandi 


How name of the Taluk was obtained 


Sing:i a kind ol hsh, mari means to be obtained. There is 
a deosthan (scat of a di it> ) of the same name (Singi- 
iiiari) in the taluk. There was also a bhil of the 
same name which has now silted up and become rupit 
land ; the people used to worship the deity Singimari 
prior to catching lish in the bhil in order that the 
fisli may nt)t injure them with its spikes; hence the 
taluk has derived the name ol Singimari. The soil 
IS a clayey loam well suited for iiaddy and jute 

which grow luxuriantly here. The cultivators are 
Kajbansis and Muhammadans. The taluk is well 
under the plough. 

Boiil^^a kind of tree, hari * homestead, place or 
garden. Boulbari means a place where there were 
boul trees. The Bengal Duars Railway passes 

through this taluk The soil is good sandy loam. 

'J'he cultivators are Kajbansis and Muhammadans. 
The crops grown are paddy and jute. 

Called after Hidur Das who fir.st settled in this taluk. 
T)anga means high land; hence high land where Bidur 
used to reside 'J'hc soil is a sandy loam, growing 
good cn»ps of paddy and jute. The cultivators arc 
Muhammadans and Rajbaiisis 

There is a bhil of the same name (Chatra or Chartrar 
bhil) par =r bank. 'I'he culturable or habitable land 
in the taluk is about the banks of the bljjl ; hence 

the taluk is known by the name of C'hatraniar. The 
soil IS a sandy loam. The crojis chiefly grown are 
paddy and jute. The cultivators are Muhammadans 
and Kajbansis. 

1^0 = two, muhoni “ mouths, i.o., the place where the 
mouths of two rivers have joined and made one river; 
hence the taluk has derived its name Domohini. The 
Chel river falls into the Ti.sta river at this taluk. 
The Domohini market and Domohini station of 
Bengal Duars Railway arc in this taluk. The .soil is 
a sandy loam from which the cultivators who are 
chiefly Rajbansis, obtain good crops. 

Katal jack fruit tree, bari = place or garden. The 
taluk in which there were katal trees Many jack 
fruit trees .still exist in the taluk The cultivators 
here are Muhammadans and Rajbansis. The soil is 
a sandy loam w'hich grows good crops of jute and 
paddy. 

Moa a kind of fish which u.scd to be obtained in ponds 
of this taluk. Hence the name Moamari. The soil 
is a sandy loam. 'J'hc taluk is entirely under culti- 
vation and adioins .several go<jd roads leading to 
Jalpaiguri, and all markets. The cultivators arc 
chiefly Kajbansis who grow paddy and jute. The 
Mynaguri market is rsar the taluk. 

Bag = tiger, jan = a canal. A canal in which tigers 
u.sed to drink water. There is also a stream called 
Bagjan in the taluk, hence the name Bag jan. The 
cultivators are Kajbansis and Muhammadans. The 
soil is a sandy loam, ^'he crops grown arc paddy and 
jute with a little tobacco. 

Beng = frog, kandi = cries. There arc many dobas and 
tanks in this taluk, and frogs used to make a great 
noise in them to the annoyance of the people who 
first settled in the taluk, hence the name Bengkandi. 
The western portion of the taluk contains good paddy 
land. The eastern half is high land in which crop 
do not grow very luxuriantly. Most of the culti- 
vators are Muhammadans. The crops grown are 
paddy, jute and some tobacco. 
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Serial 

number 

18 


19 


20 


21 • 

22 


23 

24 

25 

15 


Tfliiji/ Pargana Nome of Taluk 

] 2 3 

Mynaguri South Mynaguri Khagrabari 


Ditto Ditto Dwarkamari 


Ditto Ditto Churabandar 


Ditto Ditto Chur-Chura- 

bhandar 


Ditto Ditto Purbadahar 


Ditto Ditto Bhangamali 


Ditto Ditti] Salbari 


Ditto Ditto Gartoli 


Ditto Ditto Bhuskadanga 


How name of the Taluk was obtained 


Khagra =: a kind of grass, bari = place. The taluk was 
covered with Khagra, hence the name Khagrabari. 
There are some very good jotes on the southern half 
of this taluk. The soil is a loam mixed with fine 
particles of clay and sand. The north-eastern part 
of the taluk contains high land of little value to the 
cultivator. Paddy and jute are the principal crops 
grown here. The jotedars are chiefly Rajbansis. 

Dwarika = a kind of fish, mari = to be had, caught or 
killed. This taluk has a river of the same name in 
which dwarika used to be caught in large numbers, 
hence the name. The soil is very good loam from 
which splendid crops of paddy and jute arc obtained. 
The land is low and favourable in the cultivation of 
paddy. Most of the jotedars are Rajbansis. Hasiler- 
danga bi-weekly market is in this taluk. 

Chura = crown, bandar = place. It is said that a crown 
which was over the temple of Jalpcswar was blbwn « 
into the taluk during a storm; hence the taluk is 
known by the name of Churabandar. The soil of this 
taluk is very rich, and the value of the land is high. 
Jotes always obtain a good price. The whole of the 
taluk is cultivated ; and the crops of paddy are 
exceedingly large. Tobacco and jute also do well here. 
The cultivators are chiefly Rajbansis. 

Chur is land of alluvion accretion. The taluk which 
is an accretion to Churabhandcr is called Chur-Chura- 
bandar. The .soil is composed of fine sand, with little 
clay. The taluk was formed by the action of Jaldacca 
river. The only crops grown are paddy and a little 
jute and tobacco. The cultivators arc Rajbansis. 

Purba=:at first or fir.st, Dahar=:to adore or worship. 
The god who is adored first. There is a god by the 
name of Purbadahar (Mahadeo) in the taluk which 
obtains its tume from him. A small red brick temple 
exists in this taluk and is said to have been built by 
the Raja who erected Jalpcsh ten11)le. It is a ruin. 
The soil is rich and the land low. The yield of paddy 
per acre is large. Mo.st of the cultivators are Raj- 
bansis who grow paddy, tobacco and mustard .seed. 
The Mullick hat (market) is in this taluk. 

Bhanga = broken, malli = road. There is an old Bhutia 
road runnning through the taluk. It is broken in 
several places, hence the name Bhangamali. The soil 
is a rich sandy loam yielding good crops to the culti- 
vators, nearly all of whom are Rajbansis. The 
Huchlurdanga Government market is in this taluk. 

Sal = a kind of tree (Shorea Robusta), bari = place. 
There is a small group of sal trees in the taluk which 
obtains its name from them. The soil here is poor 
with much fine sand. Crops do not grow well. Most 
of the cultivators arc Rajbansis. 

Gar = fort, Toli = suburbs. The lands about a fort. 
The temple Jalpesh stands in this taluk. It is possible 
that a fort existed in the taluk years ago, and that 
the taluk was named after it. The taluk is a small 
one. The land is low and grows chiefly Haimanti 
paddy. All the cultivators are Rajbansis. 

Bhuska = the name of a man, danga=high. The 
taluk is made up of a blc^k of high land in which 
the soil is sandy. It obtains its name from Bhuska* 
Das who first settled here. The soil in most of the 
taluk is very poor; chiefly fine sand. The cultivators 
are Rajbansis and Muhammadans. 
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Serial 

number 

m 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 


34 

35 

36 


Tahsil Paryana Nutnc oj Tuluk 

1 2 3 

Mynaguri South Mynaguri Mynaguri Civil 

station 


Ditto * Ditto Madliadangi 


Ditto Ditto Dangapara 

Ditto Ditto Ulladabri 


Ditto Ditto Marichbari 


Ditto Ditto Sissuabari 


Ditto Ditto Barogharia 


Ditto Ditto Gorcgram 


Ditto Ditto Putimari 


Ditto Ditto Harmoti 


liozi' tianir of ilic I'aluk Zi\is obtamai 


'I'htTc is a dfily licit.’ c.illcd *‘Maynamoi Taciirani ” 
She is still WDishippcd at her shrine which is within 
Mainagiin market. 'I'hc taluk is named after her 
‘I'he soil IS a sandy loam on which iKiddy is grown 
and does well The crojis of jute and tobacco arc 
poor The Jalpaiguri-Alipore and other roads pass 
ihrtKigh the taluk. Mynagiiri market is within it. 

Madha=:the Hindu god Krishna, dangi = high land. 
I'his is a shrine of this god on a piece of high land 
in the taluk, which is named after him. The Myna- 
guri market adjoins this taluk. The .soil is a dark 
loam com|)osed of .sand ami clay. The jotedars are 
chiefly Kajbansis The crojis grown are paddy, 
tobacco and jute, also some sugarcane 

Daiiga ‘ high, para = village. Hence a village or taluk 
in which most of land is high. 'I'lie soil contains 
more sand than clay. The cultivators are chiefly 
liajbansis. Tobacco, jute and paddy are grown here 

UIla~name of a man, dahri — a piece of land. Ulla 
Das first settled in the taluk and began to cultivate 
the land; hence the taluk is named after him. I'he 
.soil of this taluk is a .sandy loam. The cultivators 
are made up of Muhammadans and Kajbansis. Being 
near Jalpaiguri, the value of the land is high. The 
crops growMi are chiefly paddy and jute. 

Marich = chilly, l)ari field, etc.. It is allegt5<l that 
formerly there was extensive cultivation of chilly in 
this taluk, hence its name. At present the piincipal 
crop of the taluk is paddy. The Bengal Duars Rail- 
way passes through the taluk. Most ol the cultivators 
are Muhammadans. Dorigar-hat (market) is in this 
taluk. 

Sisua = corruption of Sissu, a kind of tree (l)albcrgia 
Sissoo), hari place. The place where Sis.su trees 
u.sed to grow, hence the name. The important market 
known as Barnes’ hat is in this taluk. Much injury 
has been done to jotes here owing to action of the 
Tista river which has silted some of them over with 
sand and utterly de.stroyed others. 

Haro =r twelve, gharia = houses. The story is tlial the 
man who first .settled in the taluk erected 12 huts for 
him.srlf, and for this he obtained the nickname of 
Barogharia. Another story is that 12 families first 
squatted together in the taluk, hence its name. The 
soil is very good for Haimanli paddy and jute, ami 
these are the principal crf)j)s grown by Rajhansis and 
M uhammaflans. 

Gore = burying ground, gram village. The village or 
taluk where the de; fl man used to be buried. The 
taluk got Its name from this. The land is lowlying 
and yields good crops and paddy and jute. Most of 
the cultivators arc Kajbansis. 

A small fish called Puti used to be obtained in a l)hil 
in the taluk, hence the name. The soil is made up 
of fine day and sand. 'I'he cro]»s which flouri.sh he.st 
arc jiaddy and jute. Onions also <1<) well. The culti- 
vators are chiefly Kajliansis. 

The taluk is named after the Haimoti river which runs 
through it. The eastern half of the taluk contains 
somewhat poor soil. The western half is low and 
yields good crops of paddy and jute. Most of the 
cultivators aie Muhammadans. Bhot hat (market) is 
in this taluk. 
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Serial Tahsil Pargana Name of Taluk 

number 

1 2 3 

37 Mynaguri South Mynaguri Khairkhal 


38 Ditto Ditto Brahmapur 


1 Moraghat Pundibari Pundibari 


2 Ditto Ditto Jurapani 


3 Ditto Ditto Jhar Salbari 


4 Ditto Ditto Salbari, I 


S Ditto Ditto Gadong 


6 Ditto Ditto Kholaigram 


7 Ditto Ditto Boragari 


8 Falakata Moraghat Bairatiguri 


How name of the Taluk was obtained 


Khair trees used to grow along the banks of a khal 
or canal which is in the taluk, hence the name. The 
.shrine of the deity Khairkhal is also iti this taluk. 
The land here is low with clayey soil and very rich 
in some places. The high land lies on' the north- 
eastern part of the tahsil and contains poor soil. The 
crops grown are paddy and jute. The cultivators are 
Muhammadans and Kajbansis. 

Brahma = Brahmin, pur = place. The place where 
Brahmins used to remain. There is a story that a 
number of Brahmans formerly resided in this taluk 
which was named after them Another tale is that 
the taluk was named after the god Brahma, who was 
supposed to l)e here. Some of the Jalpesh jagir 
jotes were in this taluk. ^ Speaking generally the soil 
of this taluk is poor. Some of the jotes on the 
southern and western part of the taluk arc very good, 
and large crops of paddy and jute are obtained , from 
them. Most of the cultivators are Muhammadans. * 

Pundi = wild cardamum, bari = place. The taluk used 
to be covered by wild cardamum, hcncc its name. It 
is now entirely under cultivation. The soil is a .sandy 
loam. The crops are paddy, jute, mustard-seed and 
tobacco. The cultivator.s are Rajbansis and Muham- 
madans. 

So called after the Jurapani river. The land is entirely 
cultivated with paddy, jute, tobacco and mustard-seed 
by Rajban.sis and Muhammadans. Crops do not suffer 
from ravage by pig. 

So called because there were many sal trees here for- 
merly and the place was full of jungle. Much of the 
land is now under cultivation with paddy, jute, mustard- 
seed and tobacco. The cultivjitors are Muhammadans 
and Rajbansis Crops suffer from ravage by pig. 

A small block of sal trees exists here, and the taluk is 
named after them. The entire taluk is under cultiva- 
tion, and good crops of paddy and jute are obtained 
by the cultivators who are Rajbansis and Muham- 
madan.s. Salbari market is in this taluk, and 
Jalpaiguri-Alipore road passes through. 

Is named after the Gadong river which runs through 
the taluk. The land is well cultivated with paddy, 
tobacco, jute and mustard-seed. Wild pig injure crops 
here. The cultivators arc Muhammadans and Raj- 
bansis. Kajir hat is in this taluk, 

Kholai or khal = low, gram = idace. The land of this 
taluk is low and undulating, hence the name. It is 
very good for paddy and jute. The .soil is a fine 
clayey loam. The cultivators are chiefly Rajbansis. 
Jalpaiguri-Alipore road runs through the taluk. 

The land of this taluk is fit for planting the boro paddy, 
hence called Boragari. Most of the cultivators are 
Rajbansis. Good crops of paddy, jute and tobacco 
arc obtained. The soil is a dark sandy loam. Dhup- 
guri hat is in this taluk. 

A tree called Bairati sal used to grow in this taluk, 
hence the name Bairatiguri. The soil is sandy loam. 
The land is well cultivated by Rajbansis and a few 
Muhammadans with paddy, jute, tobacco and mustard- 
seed. The Alipore-Noathoa road runs through the 
taluk. 
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Serial 

number 

Tahsil 

Pargana 

Name of Taluk 


1 

2 

3 


Falakata 

Moraghat 

Gosairhat 


10 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Garokhuta 

11 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Sako j bora 


12 Ditto Ditto Jhar Mamirmari 


13 Ditto Ditto MaRiirmari 


14 Ditto Ditto Barogharia 


15 Ditto Ditto Jakoikona 


16 Ditto Ditto Altagram 


17 Ditto Ditto Godairkuti 


Hew name of the Taluk was obtained 
4 

Formerly a Gosai or Sanyasi established a hat, here, 
hence the name Gosairhat. The hat is not in exist- 
ence at present. The land is high in the north- 
western part of the taluk. Crops in this part are 

injured by wild pig. The cultivators are Rajbansis 

and Muhammadans. 

So called after the Garokhuta river which flows through 
the taluk which has only lately been brought under 
cultivation by Muhammadans and Rajbansis. Much 
injury i.s done to crops in the northern part of taluk 
by pigs which come from Moraghat forest. 

Sako=name of a Garo, jhora =: Stream. Is named 
after a small stream wliich runs through the taluk. 

The land is high and undulating The soil is a sandy 
loam. The taluk is a new one, brought to notice in 
this settlement and is being cultiv^atcd by Medics, 
Garos, Muliainmadans and Rajbansis. 

Jbar = jungle, inagnr a kind of fish, mari = to he had. 
The fish called Magur used to he obtained in ponds 
near the jungles in this taluk, hence the name. Most 
of the cultivators are Muhammadans The soil is 
loam composed of sand and clay. Ch»od crops of 
paddy and jute, also tobacco are obtained. Pig do 
much injury to crops. 

Formerly a bhil existed hero in which the magur fi.sh 
was plentiful and used to be caught. The taluk ob- 
tains its name from this The taluk is one of the 
best in pargana Moraghat. The soil is rich sandy 
loam from which siilendid crops of paddy and the 
best jute are obtained. Mo.st of the cultivators are 
M uhammadans. 

Baror=: twelve, gharia = homesteads This taluk was 
formerly inhabited by only 12 men from which fact 
it is called Barogharia. It is well cultivated by 
Muhammadans and Rajbansis. The crc>ps of paddy, 
jute and tobacco are gi'nerally gocul and full. The 
soil i.s a sandy loam. Jalpaigun-Alipore road passes 
through the taluk. 

Jakoirrra fishing basket, kona = small. There are only 
three small jotes in this taluk which resemble a jakoi, 
hence the name. It is entirely cultivated. The soil 
is sandy loam. The crops are jiaddy, jute, to1>acco 
and mu.stard seed are good. Pigs do no damage here. 

Alta = name of a man, gr.am r=. village. The taluk is 
named after Alta Das who was headman here. It is 
by far the best taluk ot Falakata tahsil, and entirely 
cultivated. The value of land here is high and jotes 
always fetch a good price, 'fhe crops of paddy, jute, 
tobacco and mustard-seed are generally full. The 
.soil is a rich loam. The Mynatoli market is here. A 
little of the western part of taluk has been silted 
over with sand by the Jaldacca river. 

Godea = name of a man, kuti = house or homestead. 
The taluk obtains its name from Godca Das who 
formerly resided here. The Jaldacca river has dilu- 
viated .some of the western portion of this taluk. Pigs 
come from jungle on that part and do much injury 
to crops. ^ The entire taluk belongs to a Kyan Oswal 
who cultivates it through Muhammadan and Rajbansi 
under-tenants. The soil is a sandy loam on which 
paddy, jute and tobacco are grown. 
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APPENDIX V-<oiitd. 


Serial 

number 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 


Tahsil Pargana Name of Taluk 

1 2 3 

Falakata. MoraRhat Jhar Altapram 

Ditto Ditto Angrabhasa 

Ditto Ditto Salhari II 

Ditto Ditto Cbapaguri 

Ditto Ditto Khairkata 


23 Ditto Ditto Diidiiman- 

Kolabari 


24 Ditto Moragbat Tondoo 


25 Dittc Ditto Nagrakala 


26 Ditto Ditto Haritalgnri 


Ditto Lakhipur Barodoha 


Ditto Ditto Bhiitnirghat 


Ihnv name of the Taluk Tvas obtained 


This taluk is on the north of Altagram and was former- 
ly full of jungle, hence the name. The soil is a very 
rich loam giving splendid crops of paddy, jute and 
tobacco to the cultivators, most of whom are Raj- 
bansis. Pigs injure crops in the northern part of the 
taluk. 

Is named after the Angrabhasa river which passes 
through it. The taluk is a new one Much ,of it 
remains to be cultivated The soil is a sandy loam. 
The cultivators arc Rajbansis, Meches, Oraons and 
Muhammadans. Crops arc injured by pig. 

The taluk obtains its name from the sal trees growing 
there. The soil is a sandy loam. The cultivators are 
Meches, Oraons and Rajbansis. The taluk is a new 
one and recently brought under the plough. 

Chapa — a flower or tree, guri = place. The taluk is 
named after the chapa tree which used to grow here. 
It is a new taluk, only now being cultivated by Oraons 
and Meches. 

Khair — a tree (Acacia catechu), kata = thorn,. So 
named after this tree which grows luxuriantly here 
and is full of thorns. Some believe that the name 
is obtained from the Khairkata river which runs 
through the taluk. It is a new taluk only now being 
cultivated by Rajbansis, Meches and Oraons 

Dudumarinra river, kola = plantain, bari ^ homestead. 
Is called after the Diiduniari river which runs through 
taluk. Wild plantain trees used to grow here, hence 
the name The taluk is only now being cultivated 
by Meches and Oraons 

So called after a Mech Mondol named Taodoo who 
resided here. The Jaldacea and Dinah rivers have 
diluviated many jutes in the taluk. The soil is made 
up of fine sand and gravel. The land of most jotes 
is irrigated. The cultivators are Meches, Paharias, 
Rajbansis and Muhammadans. The crops grown are 
paddy, mustard-.seed and a little jute 

Is named after Nagra Bhutia who formerly resided 
here. The jaldacea river has diluviated some of the 
western part of this taluk. The soil is sand and fine 
gravel along the foot of the* hills and a loam with 
much fine sand towards the southern iiortion The 
cultivators are Oraons, l*aharias, Meches, Rajbansis 
and Muhammadans 'I'he crops grown are paddy and 
Indian corn Many of the jotes are irrigated, else 
thev could not be cultivated. 

Hantal =: green pigeon. So called from the number of 
of green pigeons which used to be sit on trees in this 
taluk AnolluT story is that there were formerly 
many Ilanloki trees here There are only .seven new 
j(»te.s in this taluk, and these are held i>y Meches who 
grow only jiaddy 

Bara = large, doba — imukI 'I'bere is a large doba or 
pond and several small ponds in ibis taluk. The 
taluk is named after the large doba The soil is a 
rich sandy loam from which siilendid crops of paddy, 
jute and tobacco arc obtained. The cultivators are 
chieflv Rajbansis. Crops are sometimes injured by 
w ild pigs 

Bhutnir^ a Bluitni woman, ghat = a ghat or ferry. In 
the time of the Bhutias a Bhiitia woman was the 
farmer of Miijnai ferry. The taluk is therefore, 
named after her. The .soil is a sandy loam on which 
paddy, jute and tobacco, particularly the latter, does 
well. The cultivators are chiefly Rajbansis. Crops 
do not suffer from injury by wild animals. 
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APPENDIX V— contd. 


Serial 

number 

• 

Vahsil 

1 

Pargana 

2 

Xamc of Taluk 

3 

3 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Balasoondar 

4 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Khirarkotc 

5 

Falakata 

Lakhipur 

Katalliari 

6 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Guabar 

7 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Dalgaon- 

Sorugaon 

8 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Dhulagaon 

9 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Rangali Bajna 

10 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Nepal! ia 

1 

Ditto 

West Madari 

Khairliari 


2 

Falakata 

West 

Madari 

vSalkumar 

3 

Ditto 

West 

Madari 

Dcogaon 


Hozv name of the Taluk xvaa obtained 


Bala = sand, soondar = beautiful. Formerly there was 
a river named Halasoondar in this taluk. It has now 
silted up. The sand of this river was fine and u.scd 
to grow any crop. Even now good crops of paddy, 
jute and tol)acco are obtained, hence taluk was named 
after the river. The cultivators are chietly Kajbansis. 

lvhira = namc of a man, koto = a moat. In the time 
of the Hhutia Goveniment one Kliira Das dug a moat 
round his homestead. 'J'he taluk was named after 
him. The soil is a good loam. The crops grown are 
paddy, jute, mustard seed and tobacco, which do not 
.suffer Irom iniury by pigs. The jotedars arc Raj- 
bansis and Muhammadans. 

Katal=:jac.k fruit, bari = place. The taluk obtains its 
name from .some jack fruit trees which used to grow 
here. 'J'he jotedars are Kajban.sis and Muharnmadan.s. 
The M»il is a sandy loam in which paddy, mustard-seed, 
jute and tobacco are grown No damage is done to 
crops by wild ammal.s. 

Gua = bctelnut, bar = place. The story is that belelnut 
trees were first planted in this taluk. The crops grown 
are paddy, niustard-.seed, jute and tokicco. 'I'he soil 
is a .sandy loam. 

Dal = a ItKal deity. Soru = a local deity, gaon = 
village. The taluk obtains its name from these two 
deities who were supiKised to remain here. Much of 
the land is .still waste. Croi)s of jute and paddy 
suffer Irom ravage of pigs. 

So called after Dhnla Mech who was headman of the 
village. A great iwirtion of the taluk is waste, and 
has l)cen resumed from the estate of the late Colonel 
Ilcdayct Ali Khan. 

i.s named after Rangali Mech who was headman of the 
taluk. The pre.sent residents are only Mcches. Crops 
suffer Irom ravage of wild pigs. 

So called on account of there being no water in this 
taluk, which is a jungle at present. 

This is a new taluk. It was not in existence in the 
time of the Bhutias. Most part of the taluk is 
covered with khair trees, from which it obtains its 
name. Khair = Acacia catechu, bari = place or home- 
stead, hence place where khair trees arc found. Most 
of the cultivators arc Meches and Paharias. The 
crops grown are cliiefly paddy and Indian corn. The 
jotes arc irrigated as the land is high and the soil 
.sandy. Crops arc injured by pig.s. 

There are some .sal trees in this taluk from which it 
obtains its name. 

Sal treerrShorea Robusta, kumar=r place. The chief 
crops grown are paddy and jute. The cultivators are 
Muhammadans and Meches, Land is high. Soil is 
a sandy loam. Some jotes are irrigated. Crops are 
injured by pigs. 

Deo = deity, goan = homestead or village. The story is 
that in ancient times there was a Deo (or local deity) 
in this taluk and that men used to worship it by 
.sacrificing pigeons, ducks and pig. If any one failed 
to do this it was believed that the Dct) would kill the 
defaulter’s children, hence the taluk is named after 
the deity. The land is very good, hut there is a 
paucity of people in the taluk, and much jimgle 
remains in it. Crops grown arc paddy, jute and mus- 
tard-seed. Pigs do much injury to crops. The culti- 
vators are chiefly, Meches, and Muhammadans, also 
some Rajbansis. 
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APPENDIX V— ooBbL 


Serial 

number 

Tahsil 

1 

Pargana 

2 

Na^e of Taluk 

3 

How name of the Taluk was obtained 

4 

Falakata 

West Madari 

Jhar Bcitali 

Jbar = jungle, Bel = a fruit tree (iCgle marmelos). 
This taluk was covered w'ith dense jungle, and there 
were some bel trees from which it obtains the name 
of Jhar Beltoli. Much waste land exists in the 
taluk. The number of people is small, crops grown 
are paddy, jute and mustard-seed. Pigs do much 
injury. 

6 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Beltoli Bhan- 
dami 

The shrine of a deity called Bhandarni existed under a 
Bel tree in this taluk. Bel = a tree, Toli = place, 
Bhandarni, name of the deity. The taluk obtains its 
name from this. The land is high and undulating. 
The soil is a sandy loam. There are few people in 
the taluk and much waste land is still available for 
cultivation. Pigs do much injury to crops. 

6 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Parangpar 

Parang = name of a river, jiar — on banks of. The 
taluk obtains its name from the Parang river 
which runs alongside it. The land is high; the soil is 
fine .sand with a little clay; Paddy, tobacco and jute 
do well here. Most of the jotedars are Muham- 
madans who came from Patgram and Baura. Pig and 
deer do much injury to crops. 

7 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Raicheng:a 

The taluk is named after the Kaichenga river which runs 
through it. The land grnw.s good crops of paddy and 
tobacco. It is the best talnk of J*argana West Madari 
and Falakata (lovernment market is situated in it. 
Mo.st of the cultivators are Rajbansis. 

8 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Diimchi 

ChapaRiiri 

The Dumchi reserved forest lies alongside this taluk. 
The Champ tree (Micehlia Champaka), u.scd to be 
found in this taluk, hence the name. The taluk is 
full of jungle at present. 

1 

Aliporc 

Bhatibari 

Chowkirboss 

During the time of the Bhutias there was a Katam 
(tahsildar) who gave the taluk as a jagir to a chauki- 
dar (village watchman) who resided here; hence the 
name. The taluk is full of jungle wdth little cultiva- 
tion which is done by Rajbansis 

2 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Talcssarpuri 

Is named after the deity Talessar who is believed to 
remain here. The taluk is full of jungle. 

3 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Mahakalguri 

It named after Mahakal the deity who governs wild 
animals and is supiK)sed to reside here. Much of this 
taluk was first cultivated by Meches and lately by 
the Santhals who have a colony here. The soil is a 
rich loam yielding good crops of paddy and Indian 
corn. Pigs and sometimes wild elephants injure crops. 

4 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Masjidkhana 

Masjid = moscpie, khana — place. A mo.sque supposed 
to be over 200 years old and to have been built liy 
Chand Kait and Bhela Kait, two Muhammadans who 
had some influence over the Bhutias, exi.st here The 
taluk obtains its name from this. Mo.st of the culti- 
vators arc Muhammadans. The crops grown are 
paddy, jute and mustard-seed and tobacco. 

5 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Totpara 

Tot = Totos, an aboriginal tribe, para = village. The 
Totas are said to have formerly resided here; the 
taluk obtains its name from them. 1'he soil is poor; 
a light loam with much fine .sand The cultivators 
now arc Rajbansis w^ho grow paddy, jute and tobacco. 

6 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Karipara 

Kari=one who can use a how, para = village. The 
taluk obtains its name from a number of shikaris who 
formerly resided here. The soil is poor and full of 
fine sand. The cultivators are Rajban.sis and 
Muhammadans who grow^ paddy, jute, mustard-seed 
and tobacco. 

7 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Bindipara 

Bindi = namc of a man. para = village. The taluk ob- 
tains its name from Bindi Das who was headman 
here. The soil is a sandy loam and is cultivated by 
Rajbansis and a few Muhammadans. The crops grown 
are paddy, jute, mustard-seed and tobacco. 
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APPENDIX V— contd. 


Serial 

number 

Tahsil 

Pargana 

Name of Taluk 


1 

2 

3 

8 

Alipore 

Bhatibari 

Karjipara 

9 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Saudpara 

10 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Bhatibari 

11 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Chilurghat 

12 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Kumarijan 

13 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Khalisamari 

14 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Parokata 

15 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Buruj irkuti 

16 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Sibkata 

17 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Chapani 

18 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Koyakhata 

19 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Khatopara 

20 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Thanupara 


Hozv name of the T'oluk was obtained 

4 


Karji = father-in-law of a Kaja, para = village, ('ailed 
after the father-in-law t)f a Raja of Kuch Bihar who 
formerly resided here. The soil is a sandy loam on 
wlneh paddy, jute, mustard-seed and tobacco arc 
grown. The last named crop is very poor. Most of 
the cultivators are Rajliansis. 

Named after Sand Das was a headman in this taluk. 
The sod is good loam in which paddy, mustard-seed 
and jute grow well. The cultivators are chiefly 
Raj l)ansis. 

Bhati = low, hari homestead. This is the most 

southern taluk in the jiargana. A market is here. The 
Bhutias used to halt at this place as the last po.st 
within their jurisdiction; hence the name. Mo.st of 
the jotes are held by Kajbaiisis. The .soil is a sandy 
lojim The crops grown are paddy, jute, mustard 
.seed and tobacco. 

Chilli = a man, ghat =. a ghat. A man. Chiln, used to 
keep a ghat at the llari-bhanga river. The taluk 
(»btains its name from him. 'J'he lands here are held 
almost exclusively by Rajbansis who grow paddy, jute, 
innstanl-seed aiul tobacco Tbe soil is a sandy loam. 

St» called from tbe homestead of Kumar (iiotter) which 
exi.sted near a jan (narrow channel for catching lish) 
in this taluk. Paddy, jiite, tobacco and mustard seed 
arc cultivated here by Rajbansis and Muhammadans. 
The .soil is a sandy loam. 

'Pile tahilv obtains its name from the river Khali.samari. 
1'he cultivators here are Rajbansis and Muham- 
madans. 'Pile crops grown iire paddy, miistard-seed, 
jute and tobacco. The soil is a sandy loam. 

Called after the river Parokata on which it stands. The 
taluk is still full of jungle whence pigs come ami injure 
crops on jote lamls Most of the cultivators here 
are Muhammadans who have come from Kuch Bihar. 
Padcly is chiefly grown here. 

Buruj = rnound or pillar, kuti hou.se. 'J'he taluk 
obtains its name from an earthen mound which used 
to Im* here, and also from the fact that it is sur- 
rounded by the Bakla, Rydak and Lahakuria streams. 
The taluk is under jungle. Muhammadans have come 
from Kuch Bihar and have settled here. Wild pigs 
injure crops. 

Named after Sib Mech. Now all under jungle. 

Named after the Chajia or Champ tree (Michelia 
Champaka) which used to grow here. The taluk is 
a well cultivated one. 'J'he soil being a fine sandy 
loam. The cultivators arc Rajbansis and Muham- 
madans. Much injury is done to crojis by pig. 

So called after Ko>;a Das whose homestead was here. 
The northern part of this taluk is full of jungle from 
which pigs come and injure crops. The Dobasiyas 
reside in this taluk. The soil is a fine sandy loam. 
Jhe crops grown are paddy, tobacco, and a little 
jute. 

A .short man named Khato Da.s used to reside here. 
The taluk takes its name from him. The soil is poor 
and crops do not grow well. The land also is high. 
Rajbansis chiefly cultivate the land.^ 

This taluk obtains its name from Thanu Das who had 
his homestead here. The soil is a sandy loam. The 
crops cultivated by Rajbansis and a few Muham- 
madans are paddy, mustard-seed and a little jute. 
Pigs do much injury to crops. 
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APPENDIX V— contd. 


Serial 

number 

Tahsil 

1 

Fargana 

2 

Name of Taluk 

3 

Jlotc name of the Taluk was obtained 

1 

Alipore 

Buxa 

Ninitir 

Domohoiii 

Nimti = tlie name of a river. Domohoni j=: two mouths, 
i.e., the place where the river Niinti joins the river 
Kaljani. The lands are cultivated by Meches who 
pay capitation tax. 

2 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Patkapara 

Named after Patka Mech Mondol. Now cultivated 
only by Meches who pay capitation tax. 

3 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Bairiguri 

So called after the Boira tree. The kernel of the seed 
of this tree is eaten The taluk is a new one on 
which Muhammadans fmm Kuch Bihar and Rangpur 
have .settled. 

4 

Ditto 

Ditto 

SubhaRiinge 

'I'he jilace where the Bhutia Snbahs used to reside. It 
is well cultivated with jiaddy, jute and mustard, also 
a little tobacco. The soil is a sandy loam. The culti- 
vators are mily Rajhansis. 

5 

Ditto 

Ditto 

ChajHircrpar 

Stands on the bank of the Chapor river after which 
it is named. The soil and cultivators are same as 
in Subagunge. 

6 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Satali 

Mendahari 

So called after Menda Mech Is under jungle. 
Meches cultivate some land and pay capitation tax. 

7 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Lata ha ri 

Names after T.,ota Mech who was headman here. 
Meches cultivate only paddy. Land is irrigated. Wild 
elephants and pigs do much injury to crops. 

R 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Banchukamari 

lian =: jungle, chowka r* ' a circular bhil or lake, mari ~ 
to kill "J'hcre is a circular lake in this taluk in which 
fish may he killed ; hence the name. The soil in the 
taluk is a .sandy loam in wlijch paddy and a little 
jute and tcibacco are grown by Rajhansis and Muham- 
madans Much injur>^ is done to crops by pigs. 


Ditto 

Ditto 

Ghapra 

Named after the Ghagra jhora The taluk is a new 
one. Cultivators are Rajhansis and Muhammadans 
who have come from Rangpur and Kuch Bihar. 
Much injury is done to crops by pigs. 

10 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Jitpur 

Names after Jito Bhutia who used to reside here at 
time of the Bhutia.s. 'I'he taluk is inhabited now by 
Rajhansis and Paharias The latter keep huflFaloes 
and sell milk. The former cultivate the western part 
r>f the taluk with paddy, mustard-seed and jute. 
Much injury is done to crops by wild jiigs and 
elephants. 

11 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Danianpiir 

Named after Daman Das who was the first to settle 
here. The headquarters of Buxa sulKlivision are in 
the southern part of the taluk The northern part i.s 
still under jungle. 

12 

Ditto 

Ditto 

CheiiRpara 

So called after Cheng Das who resided here A well 
cultivated taluk in which chiefly paddy is grown 
cultivated by the cultivators who are Rajhansis. 

13 

Diito 

Ditto 

Majirdabri 

Manji or fishermen used to reside in this taluk; hence 
the name. There are only two jotes belonging to 
Rajl>ansis here. Crops arc destroyed by pigs. 

14 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Dhalkar 

Dhal or Dhalu =: undulating. The land here is 
undulating; hence the name. The land is still under 
vjungle. 

15 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Salsalabari 

Named after Salsala Das who is said to have formerly 
resided here. Salsala = long. The taluk is a long 
narrow one and runs from north to south; probably 
hence the name. The .southern end of the taluk is 
well cultivated. The .Mipore-Haldibari road passes 
through it. The soil is a sandy loam. The crops arc 
l»addy, jute, mustard-seed and a little tobacco. The 
cultivators are Rajhansis and Muhammadans. 
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APPENDIX V-contd. 


Serial 

number 

• 

Tahsil 

Pargana Name of Taluk 

1 

2 

3 

16 

Atipore 

Buxa 

Barachowki 

17 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Chain ipak 

18 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Chuarpar 

Jhajangi 

19 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Atiabari 

,1 

Ditto 

Chakwakheti 

Chakwakheti 

2 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Sonapur 

3 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Panchkalguri 

4 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Kamsingaon 

5 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Topsikhata 

6 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Porarpar 

1 

Ditto 

East Madari 

Salkumar 

2 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Patlakhawa 

3 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Barojhar 

Maj garni 

4 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Barojhar 

Satali 

S 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Maj garni 

6 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Jaigaon 


How name of the Taluk was obtained 


Named after a large embankment which the Bhiltias 
put up on south of this taluk to mark the lK)imdary 
between it and Kuch Bihar. The soil is a sandy loam. 
Crops grown by Rajbansis and a few Muhammadans 
are paddy, mustard-seed and a little jute and tol>acco. 
Crops are injured here by wild pigs. 

Chalni = a circular tray for cleaning paddy. The taluk 
is a circular one resembling a chalni ; hence the name. 
The cultivators arc chiefly Rajbansis and the crops 
grown are paddy, mustard-seed and a little jute. The 
soil is a sandy loam. 

Chuar— a jhora, par=hanks of, Jhajangi=field or open 
space. Hence an open taluk on the banks of the Chuar 
jhora. The taluk is uncultivated and under jungle. 

Names after Atia Mech. Now inhabited only by 
M echos who cultivate land by payment of l)ao tax. 

Chakwa = a name, khet = field. This was known to 
the Bhutias as Chakwa’s field; hence the name. The 
soil and cr )ps arc similar to Sonapur. 

So called after Sona Das who was a Mondal here 
Most of the taluk is cultivated by Rajlansis who grow 
paddy anrl mustard-seed. Pigs do much injury to 
crops. The soil is a sandy loam. 

Named after the Panchkol (Chalta) trees {Pillcnia 
Indica), which are in the taluk. The soil is a sandy 
loam. The cultivators are Rajltansis and a few 
Muhammadans, who grow paddy and a little jute 
and tol»acco, also mustard-seed. Crops arc injured 
by pigs. 

So called after Kamsing Das. The soil and crops are 
the same as in Panchkalguri. Crops are injured by 
pigs. 

Named after Topsi Das who was the first to settle in 
the taluk. The soil and crops are the .same as in 
Panchkalguri. Crops arc injured by pigs. 

Named after the Porar river on which it .stands. 
Porar- river, i)ar=:ljftnk. It is a taluk well culti- 
vated by Rajbansis with paddy, jute, mustard seed 
and tobacco, hut pigs still injure crops. The Alipore- 
Ghargharia road runs through it. 

Named after .sal trees which are near the taluk. Much 
damage to crops is done here by pigs. Most of the 
cultivators are Muhammadans who have come from 
Kuch Bihar. 

Patla = a name, khawa = to eat. The origin of the 
name of this taluk is not exactly known. Some allege 
that a leading Rajbansi named Patla Das ate rice 
here. The soil is sandy with much high land on which 
buffaloes are kept. The graves of three British offi- 
cers who died on cholera in 1864-65 arc here. 

Called the centre taluk within heavy jungle. Only 
Mcches reside here. Cultivation is done by irrigation. 

Sat = Seven, ali or ayle = path. The Mcches say that 
there used to be seven roads or footpaths leading into 
the forest from here; hence the name. The land is 
under jungle with some cultivation by Meches who 
pay capitation tax. 

Maj = centre, gam = village. The centre taluk. Now 
all under jungle. 

Named after Jai Mech who was the headman here. 
The soil is a light loam composed of fine gravel and 
sand on which only paddy and Indian com arc grown 
by Paharias and Meches. 
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APPENDIX V— oootd. 


Serial 

Tahsil 

Paryana 

Name of Taluk 

number 

1 

1 

Bhalka 

2 

Bhalka 

Kumargram 

2 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Pukiirigaon 

3 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Haldibari 

4 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Paglarhat 

5 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Chengmari 

6 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Duldulee 

7 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Barobisa 

8 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Narartoli 

9 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Kamakhaguri 

10 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Kumarpara 

11 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Chakchaka 

12 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Majhirdabri 

13 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Chotoguma 

14 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Morakghata 


How name of the Taluk was obtained 


Its oris^inal name was Kongargaon. A man named 
Hansha Deb Kongar resided in the taluk, and the 
Bhutias therefore named the place “Kongargaon”. 
The soil is much clayey on which only paddy is grown. 
Some of the lands arc irrigated. The cultivators are 
only Rajbansis. Pigs injure crops in the nortl'.crn'part 
of the taluk. 

A Brahmin named Kalia Patra dug a tank (puskami or 
pukur) in the taluk; hence the name Pukarigaon*was 
given to it by the Bhutias. The soil is blackish clay 
on which only Haimanti paddy is grown. The culti- 
vators are entirely Rajbansis. 

Haldi = turmeric, bari = place. There was a shrub 
called “Dama Haridra” (Curcuma Zedoaria) in the 
taluk; hence it is called Haldil)ari. The only crops 
grown are paddy and cotton The latter by Garos. 
The soil is a clayey loam. Pigs injure crops here. 

A hat or market was established by one^ Pagla kotal in 
the taluk; hence it is called Paglar hat. The culti- 
vators arc only Rajbansis. The soil is clayey loam. 
The only crop grown is paddy. 

A wealthy man named Cheng Das was the first to 
squat in the taluk, hence it is called “Chengmari”. 
Another story is that cheng fish used to be caught 
in the iK)nds of the taluk. The cultivators are chiefly 
Meches and Rajbansis. The soil is a clayey loam on 
which paddy is chiefly grown. Land is irrigated here. 
Crons are itijured by pips, and occasionally by wild 
elephants. The Rydak river has diluviated land here. 

There was formerly soft clay in the taluk, hence it is 
called Duldulee. The cultivators are Meches and 
Rajbansis. The crops grown are paddy and a little 
jute. Fields are irrigated when paddy is growing. 
Crops are injured by pigs. A small bi-weekly market 
is held here and l^elongs to Government. 

Formerly people who cultivated land here used to ob- 
tain only 12 bis, i.e., 4 maunds 20 seers of paddy per 
hal of 5 acres here; hence the name. The land is 
high with fine hlacki.sh .sand. Cultivation is done by 
irrigation. Most of the cultivators are Rajbansis. 
Wild pigs do much damage to crops. 

Nara Das Bairagy, a man of some influence, formerly 
resided in this taluk, which is therefore named after 
him. There is a lot of jungle on every side of this 
taluk and crops suffer from injury by pigs and wild 
buffaloes. A few Muhammadans and Rajbansis have 
jotes here. They grow only paddy. The soil is a 
sandy loam. Several clumps of Bctelnut trees here 
indicate that the taluk was once well cultivated. 

There was an idol “Kamaksha Thacur” under a palas 
tree here. The taluk thus obtains its name. It is 
entirely under jungle. 

So called after a Bhutia Subha named Bhalka who died 
here. The soil is a sandy loam on which only paddy 
is grown. The cultivators are Rajbansis. 

Is named after a kind of bright sand which is in the 
soil. The taluk is under jungle. 

Maj hi = fisherman, dabri=;land. The taluk was formerly 
inhabited by certain Maj his, hence called Majhirdabri. 
It is now nearly all under jungle. 

Adjoins the taluk named “Guma” of the province of 
Assam. A man named Guma Katam died here. The 
taluk is named after him. It is called Chotoguma as 
it is smaller than the regular Guma. The cultivators 
are only Rajbansis whose number is few. The only 
crop grown is paddy. Pigs do much injury to crops. 

A Mech named Mara formerly resided here. The taluk 
is called After him. It is now all under jungle. 
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APPENDIX VI 

OLOSSARY OP LOCAL TIRM8 ARD SmTINOU USED IR THE WESTERN DUARS 

[Extract from SUNDER'S SETTLEMENT REPORT] 

The following glossary is reprinted in the hope that the visitor will find it helpful during his progress through 
th^ district : 


English 

Garo 

Mali 

Toto 

Bhutia 

Rajhansi Benguh 

1 

2 


A 



Air 

Nampa r 

Bar 

Bingah 

Loong 

Por khetor 

A widow who remarries 

, , 




Khor khaiche 

Agreed 

Ang-gonga 


Uapachrdo 


Kbaichc jhaki 

Agreed, consented 

. . 


. . 


Kania patro 

A unmarried woman 

, , 


. . 



who lives with a man 






as his wife 






A barren woman 

Panmadwa 


Chimatna 


Banji 

A woman who lives 






with a man as his 






mistress 



• • 



Acid 

Ilia 


Yana 


Tak 

Boy 

Misha 

Hcoa bisha 

Wamacheng 

Puclio 


Betel-nut 

Gae 

Goae 

Gawai 

Gove 


Bat 

Tiipak Varoiig 

Badanali 

Lathu 

Pheolontha 


Bison 

M osu-balat 

Bas-blot 

Nimo 

Rihno 


Bael 

Rael-ti 

Bael-bithi 

, . 

Beu 


Bee-hive 

Nch 

Bere 

Saia 

Bcancha 


Bamboo tobacco box 

Punpuku or Tam- 

Tamcoo hachung 

Pato 

Tangkoo tungchu 



ku 





Bag for keeping betel 






nut (dry) 

Sipi 

Sipi 

Sipi 

Siipari-Gyap 


Blind woman 

Mokiir kani 

Mogun kani 

Memicheng kana 

Shyam 


Blind man 

M(tkur kana 

Mogiin kana 

Wamacheng kana 

Shyao 


Branch 

Pan gagong 

Dalai 

Gebe 

Shalah 


Brother 

Ajong 

I^hongbai 

Eh 

Pheun 


Brinjals 

Bantao 

Pantao 

Bengini 

Dolom 


Bring it 

Iiig lafa 

Ejiing labo 

Lalathu 

Ba-sho 


Bear 

Makpor 

M tfophur 

Nya 

Thom 


Blood 

Chi 

Thoi 

Viti 

Itpa-Khyak 


Boat 

Roong 

Nao 

Nawai 

Tto 


Bone 

Kereng 

Begeng 

LfOosto 

Ritho 


Bull Buffalo 

Mushi Madwa 

Moishu-phera 

Dika pela 

Mahi 


Buffali calf 

Miisha 

Moishu 

Dika appe 

Mahi 


Bullock 

Moshu 

Ilalua Moshao 

Pekah damt»c 

Lahu 


Buffalo dung 

Mushi-ji 

Moishu-ki 

Dika ishi 

Mahiawa 


Back 

Kunjoor 

Bek on 

Kenung 

Gyab 


Bay leaf 

Teji)at 

Dana 

. . 



Before puberty 

Bantai-shogrok 

Jholoasa 

Wangtegangna 


Pat-gabur 

Bright 



Hangpapana 


Jhal-jhul 

Bamboo cylinder for 





Karia 

milking in 






Bitten (as by snake) 

Dupu-kakao 


Pujachopuna 


Ghawai 

Come here 

Ing-foi 

Ejung-foi 

Lelai-eta 

Nga-son 


Civet cat 

Gandeaori 

Gandaori 

Daoju 

Piaze 


Crocodile 

Gharial 

Gharial 

Guri 

Ngyasim 


Come quickly 

Babar-foi 

Gokri phoi 

Totowawang 

Jobasu 


Castor oil 

Endi-tel 

Endi Thao 

Endi-chusti 
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AI^PENIHX VI— coBcU. 


Unglish 

Garo 

Mnh 

Toio 

Bhutia 

Rajbansi Beng. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

S 

6 

Cholera has occurred 

Talaivalam chi thoa 

Dhum jadung 

, , 

Shamt 

• 

Cold 

Sopai 

Cfojangdung 

Chukingna 

Lodium 


Daughter 

Sha-michik 

nishahinjao 

Memicheng 

Pbchu 


Don*t Ro 

Talai tong 

Datang 

Mahagaru 

Ma-song 


Don't Ro by that road 

Ulamo talai 

Re lama jiing da- 

0 nainta mahalo 

Lam phidi da ti 




tang 


ma song 


Duck 

Kaoda 

Hangsho 

Hangsa 

Dambia 


Deer-Sambhar 

Machok 


Weiah 

Shao 


Dove 

Ghugu 

Dao tao 

Kuja 

Thilligyun 


Dog 

Kic 

Sacma 

Kia 

Rokhi 


Day 

Shan 

Shan 

Sani 

Nyim 


Door 

Nukdoor 

Duar 

Laioong 

Goh 


Door panel 

Nukap 

l>uar 

. . 

Goh 


Drill (in sowing) 

Hal gosta hapata- 
ka 

Hal-gos 


•• 


Droi)sy 

FOiiichi kavartoa 

Dei nang dong 

Mipasungra 



Dysentery 

Jisak 

Thoikina-jadung 

Mokina 

. . 


Ekk 

Taochi 

Daodii 

Ketu 

Gengdo 


Eye 

Mukar 

Moggon 

Michu 

Mido 


Eye-brow 

M(K)ktaran 

Mooshram 

Mimu 

Mipo 


Eye-lid 

M<x}ker-hor 

Megunni-bigor 

Migra 

Mikpa 


ICar-arhr 

Nachorsbaa 

Kboma ebadung 

Nanoungchichana 

Keonchu 


Elephant 

Nga plao 

Molded 

Hati 

Lambuchi 


Elder sister 

Ayah 

Hilio 

Anna 

Ac 


Elder brother's son 

Atai sha 

Riadoi 

Charing-wa 

Niichoong 


Elder brother 

Dada 

Ada 

Appu 

Phogem 


Cut that tree down 

1 'angorong 

Obe dong pbung- 
dan 

Singe yckpu 

Sbing-di-tto 


Cut that branch 

Pan gagong than 

Obe dalaia dang- 
khagor 

Gebeng-yekpu 

Shala-di-tto 


Clear the forest line 

Foresting loino bao 

Forus loian dan- 

Nantadire 





nangao 




Charcoal 

Hangar 

Hangar 

Meshc 

Senmo 


Chilly 

Demchi 

Ranjiut 

Muri 

Yema 


Court -yard 

flakong 

Chetia 

Eang-gang 

Sah 


Crow 

KowTah 

Dowkha 

Aja 

Fola 


Cock 

1'ao konta 

Dao j ala 

Odangpa 

Piap 


Cow Huffalo 

Mushi-Mujju 

Maishu-pheri 

Dika chabe 

Mahi 


Cat (male) 

Miao-Madwa 

Mooji-bcmda 

Minki boundang 

Phillu 


Cat (she) 

Miao-M iijju 

Maoji bondi 

Minki bounchama 

Phillu 


Clothes 

Shokok 

He 

Angdoong 

Kc 


Cow-dung 

Moshu-ji 

Moskoo-ki 

Pika ishi 

Noawa 


Collect pepper in the 
jungle 

Pompunet dakim- 
unrung 

Chimpri Mai ka- 
nani labo 

Pimpri chun cha 
pipa 



Chilauni tree 

Atak fang 

Ghugra 




Cloth 

Shokok 

Hi 




Consumption 

Rajhiadi 

Rajbiadi 




Cholera 

Tclaivalam 


Lopdena 



Cold in the head 

Sopai mantwa 


Nathigona 


Ttan 

Confused 





Habi-jabi 

Finish, complete, liqui- 
date 





Wasil 

Famine 





Hanria 


rciv 



At»PENDIX Vt— cont<L 


jSnglisk 

Garo 

Mech 

Toto 

Bhutia 

h'njbanst 

1 

2 


4 

5 

6 

Fasting or to fast 





11 obi j 

Fast 

Mai-ifi 




Upas 

Go away 

Li thathong 

Thang 

Hatu 

Pha-son 


Girl 

Mich’k sha 

Hinj-ao-bisha 

Chame 

Amchu 


Go north 

Pirang lei 

Chaha thang 

Enta-vatu 

Chan-tc-song 


Go east 

• 

Rasan ni u k p a k 
Vanga lei 

Sanja thang 

N iita-vatu 

Sharsong 


Go south 

Chareng lei 

Klahaha thang 

Lcta-vatu 

I,ho-song 


Go west 

Rasan donng lei 

Sonap thang 

Dita-vatu 

N oopsong 


Garlic 

Rasoon 

Samhram 

Mangsai 

Gobkap 


Ginger 

Chingku 

Hyjeng 

Eng 

Sakka 


Green Plantain 

Laktai-pitin^ 

Thali, gottang 


Nga-llia saga 


Guava 

Am-supari 

Tam 

Tampro 

Babsem 


Give me some tobacco 

Ana tamcoo lao 

Angno t a m k u 
gesc labo 

Tamchu piao 

Nga tangku achi 
nga 


Give fire 

Ana var lao 

Anno vad hod 

Me piao 

Mi na 


Gourd (white) 

Lahow 

Laothii 

Gusai 

Kakru kap 


Gun 

Bunduk 

Silai 

Solai 

Tc)l)da 


Give me to eat 

Ana tnilao 

Angno moikham 
labo 

Ama pich oh 

Nga samchi nang 


Give me some water 

Ana chikalao 

Angno doi labo 

Kahi tipiang-oh 

Nga chuchi nang 


Greyish 




Khyalong 

M gcha 

Evening 

Rashanduo 

Bclase-jabai 

Jilong 

Phiru 


English potato 

Bilti han 

hilati tha 


Kiwa 


Egret 

Bogil 

Daobo 

Tung Tung kamu 



Ear 

Nachar 

Khoma 

Nanoong 

Nao 


Elua grass 

Premsi 

Mushiri 




Fingers 

Chesisa 

Ashi 

Koroi 

Jhumu 


Fence 

Chikor 

Thati 

Barrah 

Rao 


Fire 

Var 

Vad 

Meh 

Mill 


Fly 

Shomreng 

Tampoi 

Tuia 

Biam 


Forehead 

Muktnng 

Kapal 

Ting-ang 

Thnp 


Foot 

Chaplap 

Appha 

Tangba 

Kam 


Flying fox 

Bokdul 

Bokdul 

Lah-tu 

Piampu 


Father 

Awa 

Appha 

Appa 

Aku 


Father's younger 

brother 

Vangtai 

Adai 

Pang 

Aku 


Father's elder brother 

Atai 

Along 

Jito 

Aku 


Father's elder brother's 
wife 

Akai 

Aiong hinj-ao 

Jitai 

Am 


Fish 

Nga 

Nga 

Ngya 

Ngya 


Flesh 

Kan 

Bedod 

Bea 

Sha 


Fowl 

Tao 

Dao 

Kekka 

Pia 


Frog 

Looak 

Imboo 

Pabu 

Bep 


From whom did you 
buy it 

(Tliangi prebia 

Nung mao la 

Hangta-choiniga 

Cho khaggi chalc 
nyoyim 


Fever 

Kalam 

Ltimjadung 

Haina 

Chheb 


Fish trap 

Jan 

. . 

• • 

• • 

Jai 

Fuel bamboo 

Jaota-va 

Jaota-va 




Hair 

Haoru 

Kanai 

Turing 

Kya 


He goat 

Purmi 

Burma-panta 

Fvdang 

Ra 


He goat (castrated) 

Purmi marwa 

Burma-khasi 


Rha-phapap 
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English 

Caro 

Mech 

Toto 

Bhulia 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Heel 

Chitpu 

Appha daodi 

Kuki 

Turn 

Hill 

.^achur 

Hajo 

Yago 

Rhi 

Hor§c 

Cfhora 

Gorai 

Onyah 

Tha 

Hor badger 

Mun-gudri 

Sial sudri 

Bopa 

Pangs-am 

Hog deer 

He is tall 

He is short 
lie is wicked 

Machok 

Lao ong chungung 
hokorung 

Marap l)and lok 
Marap sarcha 

Khatia 

Obe mansia goj- 
ao geded 

Obe mansia gabi 

Obc mansia bara 
pakra 

Gibe 

Shao 

Khu-rin-oneh 

Khu-thungku-mc 

Khu-mi-sob-me 

Honey 

Nichung 

Bcre f)cdai 

Saia huti 

Bian 

He must be beaten 

No thong niga 

Bikao shono 

mnngao 

Akuhi shanelo 

Khu-bo-ti-go-sbe- 

me 

He must be imprisoned 

No phalak gasainga 
niga 

Bikao patak hono 
nangao 

Akobi p a t a 0 
shung nelo 

Khu-chun-na- 
chiiko ni yin 

How many daughters 
have you 

Nini sha michikmik 
Iwchck 

Ncngni bishajoa 
sbab se 

No chime ashega 

Che pon katech 
yot 

He is well 

Uban petiem toa 

Be gbam moin- 
dong 

Ure entapa nive 

Kho Icsheim doo 

He is sick 

Uban Kalam ctwa 

Be jobra jadung 

Ure mokaina 

Kho nao me 

How far is it 

Bi jen 

Bicbe gojan 

Na haktanga 

Tha rin thoon 
kaatech me 

Hand 

Cbakreng 

Akai 

Kooe 

Lab 

How many sons have 
you 

He has got fever 

Mik bachak sba 
buntai 

Omra kalam ctwa 

Nungnia bisha 
sha bisc 

Bi lumjadung 

No chawasc Ga 

Cbuphuco katech 
yop 

Khu chbcb nao 
me 

Khoo 

His 

Uni 

Bini 

Uko 

Here 



, , 

Na 

Husking 

. , 


Ama suma 

, . 

Head 

Dakam 

Khoro 

Pudung 

Goto 

I am a constable 

I am a forest guard 

Ang sepai 

Ang foresting 
chuprasi 

Ang constable 

Ang foresni chup- 
rasi 

Gassipi papumi 

Ga Chaprasi 
papumi 

Nga-pheng-ing 

I will smoke 

Ang fuski sana 

Ang tamku supni 

Tamku anglo 

Nga tangu tbun- 
gni 

It is raining 

Rang fitwa 

Noka hadong 

Vathi vahina 

Chab kiab me 

Indian com 

Both mai 

Doomba 

Sonja 

Geza 

1 am well 

Ang penem toa 

Ang-gba moin- 
donga 

Entapa nive 

Nga lesheim yen 

I am sick 

Ang kalam ctwa 

Ang jobra jadung 

Ka mokaina 

Nga nao eing 

It is cold 

Kunchakao 

Embe subai 

Chukina 

Di-ky-am me 

It is warm 

Tunga 

Embc gudung 

Momoung tana 

Di-chatom me 

It is near 

Kataia 

Katai 

Tong nang 

Tha nyim pu yen 

It is far 

Jena 

Gojan 

Hingdana 

Tha ringoo yen 

It is very far 

Ri chin jena 

Go jan thar 

Hingdakona 

Dftharim me 

It is good to look at 

Nung nema 

Nino mujang 

• • 

Le sheim me 

I brought it 

Ang peri tana 

Ang baia 

Kachoina 

Nga nyo yin 

I have a cow 

Angi mosu toa 
mangsan 

Angniao mosu 
moseban dong 

Pika-i-Puchina 

Nga pachi yo 

I have many cows 

Ini mosu pachgok 
toa 

Angha tnosaoa 
gat>ang dong 

Pika Haji nina 

Nya no mam yo 

Iron 

Shur 

Shor 

Cha 

Cha 

I have many goats 

Angi pajgu purun- 
toa 

Angha burma 
gabang dong 

Haje ctwa nive 

Nga rha kam yo 


ccri 
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APPENDIX VI— contd 


English 

Caro 

Mech 

Toto 

Bhutia Rajbanst Bengal 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 6 

I will eat a jack 

Ang ponchung sana 

Ang kantal janai 

Dangse charo 

Nya damse chis- 





anniyin 

I am hungry 

Ang mi ihtwa 

Ang niikham 

Ama papungna 

Nga to vin 



ukaidung 



I am thirsty 

Ang chika lang 

Ang doi gang- 

Ti Kasaina 

Nga kha kom vin 


naotoa 

dong 



I am tired 

Ang rc-hak kao 

Ang mojine meng 

Natai pay-ia puna 

Nga thang chep 



dong 


yin 

I will not ear now 

Ang tei sacha 

And da ja toa 

Nc machvc 

N ga chhcb nao 
me 

Ink 

Kali 

Kali 


Naclia 

3 

Ang 

Ang 

Kug ve 

Nga Mui 

Jackal 

Shial 

Shial 

Mamishiri 

TIahm 

Jungle cat 

Happa 

Hagrani-niaoj i 

Neju 

Ripclen 

Jungle bamboo 

Var.ck 

Wai ong 


Pashing 

Jack 

Ponchung 

Katital 

Dangse 

Damse 

Jack will make you sick 

Ponchang saren 

Nung kantal jabla 

Dangse charo 

Damse sanne na 


Kalima 

jobra Janai 

mokoro 

won 

Jute 

Pata 

Patto 

• • 

Somaratcha 

Jaundice 

Kangor-biadi 

Amai mundong 

• • 

•• 

Kerosine oil 

Kcranchi tel 

Koranchi Thao 

• • 

Sumakhu 

Bilimbi 

Kamranga 

Kamringa 

• • 

•• 

Kuchoo 

Lung naksiran 

Thadoon 

Doo 

Too 

Kite 

Tooleng 

Chila 

Tangja 

Got 

Kingcrow 

Galchipa 

Firinga 

Chikoki 

•• 

Khair 

Khair 

Khoiro 

Ta sing 


Lips 

Huching 

Goshothi 

Megoe 

Mumchhu 

Leopard 

Mash nokra 

Lokra 

Ji 

Zi 

Large she-goat 

Mujju 

Burma-dhori 

. . 

Rum 

Leg 

Chakam 

Ateng 

Kokkoi 

Piemta 

Leaf 

Panchak 

Bclai 

Lasu 

Dama 

Lime 

Chun 

Chunai 

Churai 

Chunc 

Lime-tx)x 

Chun-tim 

Chunai linii 

Katua 

Timi 

Lightning 

Rang ching lap tua 

Chala 

Tado Lana 

Lo 

Lightning has fallen 

Sargavagi kaoa 

Chi a gaodang 

. . 

Namcha kiab me 

Leech 

Mushing 

Riiadha 

Tima 

Pep 

Lizard 

Tiktiki 

Nonema 

Jula 

Scla 

Large black nut 

Gonga chasmar 

Musrum Gosam 

Delcng 

Gyeoma 

Large bamboo for posts 

Borobasha 

Wasum 

Pasing 

Pashing 

Long pepper 

Pompunet 

Chimpri 

Pimpri 

Pipili 

Large grass-hopper 

Kook 

Gooma 

Surujai 


Long grass 

Haprang 

Thurai 

Kekring 

•• 

Left hand 

Jugsi 

Nagchi 

• • 

Leh yen Ncra 

Loss 


, , 

, . 

. . Hani 

Lave 

Ha-muchingi 

, , 

• . 

, Moche 

Mouth 

Hatang 

Khaoga 

Noohgung 

Dao 

Monkey 

Kawai 

Mukkra 

Nokka 

Pya 

Mongoose 

Ncoal 

Neolii 

Jingbo 

Zem 

Musk rat 

Mochot Mushum 

Injot chika 

Juiah 

Thinji 

Mouse 

Machot pumer 

Injot Goloi 

• • 

Pechi 

Mustard oil 

Bishwar-tel 

Bishwar Thao 

• • 

Pega-makhu 

Molasses (gur) 

Metai 

Metai 

.. 

Korom 
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BngUeh 

Caro 

Meeh 

Toto 

Bhutia 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Milk 

Moshu^nonono 

Dudo 

Yoti 

Oom 

Marrow 

TIuthlung 

Melcm 

Noongbc 

Kahn 

Mango 

Bochot tci 

Thei goj-ao be- 
ta! 

Taise 

Ambi 

Mango tree 

Borhot fang 

Thei goj-ao Bing 
fang 

Taiting 

Ambi shi 

Mother 

Ammii 

Ai 

Acu 

Ai 

Mother's brother 

Amma 

Amai 

Kuku 

Azhan 

Mother's brother's wife 

Main* 

Anai 

Mami 

Anni 

Mother's younger sister 

Tti 

Adai 

Maosi 

Am 

Mother's elder sister 

Akai 

Aiong hinj-ao 

Maosi 

Am 

Mother's elder brother 

Mamma 

Ammi 

Kuku 

Azhan 

Moon 

Kangret 

Nokabar 

Tari 

Dao 

Morning 

Mnnafmi 

Phungjani 

Habk'otig 

Ngaru 

Mosquito 

Shosha 

Thampoi 

Janga 

Bemu-kana-ring 

My mother is old 

Knami hudi 

Angneaia buri bi 

Aeu mereng puna 

Agi ai gem yim 

My father is old 

Knawa luirao 

Angne appa 
briibii 

Appa varang 

Agi akku gubyin 

Myna 

Myna 

M ynah 

Moinah 

. . 

Milch cow 

Moshu-miijju 

M oshoo-gie 

Pikah chohe 

Pah 

Matches 

Salat 

Salai 

Salai 

Metik 

My body aches 

Kansha 

Angni mudum 

chadung 

Tuchana 

Ngi zu su kyab 
vin 


My feet ache 
My head aches 
My stomach aches 
Met 

Most busytime 
Make friends 
Manured land 


Cha kam sha 


Da kam sha 


Ok sha 


Atenf? munniho 
chadanf? 

Angha k h a r o 
chadunf? 

Anffha Udi cha- 
diing 


Kokoituchana 

Podongtuchana 

Lemachichana 


Ngi kam su kyab 
kin 

Ngi go su kyab 
me 

Ngi pho su kyab 
me 

Pyetpo 


Nose 

Nukang 


Goomtong 

Nabboh 

Nlia 

Nails 

Chiskar 


Nashigoor 

Kushing 

Suim 

Nice looking (as ap- 






plied to land) 

Now 

Tci 




, . 

Night 

Far 


Hor 

Lishong 

Numoo 

Otter 

Huddr 


M otam 

Nang ga 

Chusam-zyan 

Onions 

Piaji 


Piaji 

Pid 

Gobmap 

Orange 

Santra 


Santra 

Santra 

Chi loom 

On meeting a friend 
the salute is "Where 

Nung bin li 

thoa 

Nung b u j un g 
thanga 

•• 

Cheo-katej o-nim 

did you go" 

Olive 

Jidpai 


Jalpai 

• , 

• • 

Oodal or Udla tree 

Harpakfang 


lidla 

Saodi 

. . 

Our 

Adh pun 


Boinibo 

Kongo 

Chuchat 

Put up a fence 

Chekor tung 

nega 

Thati dum 

Barrah ya kaao 

Raochu 

Pier 

Vak 


Ooma 

Pakka 

Phap 

Porcupine 

Kantel 


Mudoi 

Debe 

Pidhuem 

Pine-apple 

Bcngal-ponchung 

Supari-kantal 

Supra 

Lhi 

Pumloe 

Jambura 


Gora-jamri or 

Burbura 

Kaose 

Shahuni 


Rajba$ui Bengali 
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Lagal 

Bahancr-din 
Shoki koro 
Sarna mati 


Dhol dhola 
Eb 
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English 

Garo 

Mech 

Toto 

Bhutia Rajbansi Bengali 

. 1 

2 

3 

A 

5 

6 

Pain 

Sha 

Chadung 

Tuchana 

Sun 


Plantain 

Lak-tai 

Thali 

Eungpi 

Nga-lha 


Plantain tree 

Lyfang 

Lyfang 

Eungpi 

Nga-lha-donphu 


Phalsa 

Phirsa-tei 

Phirsa 

. . 

. . 


Papcya 

Thill Mul 

Thul mill 

Cliurmur 

Kungchung 


Pipe 

Fuski 

Sarni-chelcm 

Kainja 

, , 


Paddy 

Micharan 

Mi 

Mabc 

Reh 


Pipsa fly or das 

Dingdo 

Dangso 

Doya 

Chappi 


Pungent 

Bora 

. , 

Teina 


Uak 

Plantain-bark 

Likakop 

. . 

Bekoong 

. • 

Kolar-dhnna 

Peacock 

Mora 

r3aodi 

Pekong 

Magja 


Puberty 

Bantai 

Joholao 

Wangtegangna 

. • 

Gabur 

Pigeon 

Piro 

Paro 

Paroi 

Phiidon 


“Large rat 

Machot Goda 

Tnjot gide 

, , 

Pichi 

Phour 

Ring-worm 

Hat 

Dadu 

Dadua 

Data 


Ripe plantain 

Laktai pug-mum 

Thali gomiin 

Eungpiming na 

N ga-lha-chochop 


Rhinoceros 

Gandai 

Gan da 

Laka 

Sum 


River 

Chiko-jhor 

Daema 

Tihana 

Jiickchu 


Rain 

Rang 

Noka 

Vathi 

Chap 


Rice 

Mirong 

Mirong 

Unkii 

Chum 


Red pumpkin 

Bath-halu 

Khaklao 

Pargu 

Kakni 


Rice-beer 

Chakot 

Jao 

Eu 

Arra 


Rupee 

Taka 

Taka 

Tanka 

Ngen-lang 


Red tree ant 

Hisha 

Khyi-ama 

Matring 

. . 


Rule or custom 

. , 

, , 

• • 

. • 

V/adda 

Rotten 

, , 


. . 

. . 

Ghulie 

Right hand 

Jagra 

Nagda 

Dangkring 

Lal)-ycp 

Bhath-khoa 

Round 

Goglot 


Lututumi 


Chakati 

Round pepper 

Morchikar 

Jati morich 

Muri 

Phorib 


She-goat 

Purun-mnjju 

Biirma-panti 

Echama 

Rum 


Sun 

Rashan 

Shan 

Sani 

Nim 


Squirrel 

Krat 

Mandeb 

Teiju 

Jy-am 


Spotted deer 

Machok-genga 

Khutia pagla 

Khutia pagra 

Shao 


Shew me the road 

Ana-lam-tonak 

Angkf) lama dinti 

Nangta isho 

Lhum-nga -lo-tiim 


Shew me the short road 

Ana lam katal 

Angko lama kha- 

Nangta appe isho 

Nga-lhum-thung- 


Sickness 

tunak 

Manchetwa 

t(ji dinti 


ku di tue 
Nateha 

Kahil 

Sick 



. . 

Nawa 

Napara 

Scanty, shrivelled 



, , 

. . 

Chochor-mochor 

Tiger 

Masha goda 

Missa 

Koogah 

Tak 


Thigh 

Chafing 

Phenda 

Vybe 

I^dum 


Tooth-pick and dress 

Dath-khekta 

Shu 

Pach-chu 

Sorho 


pin 

Turmeric 

Haldi 

Haldai 

Eungba 

Yeung 


To milk 

M oshu-non-shep 

Dudo awa 

Euti elo 

Oomzjo 


Tooth-ache 

Fatong shaa 

Ilatai Chadung 

• . 

Soune 


Tamarind 

Thintil 

Thethli 

Pingpri 

. . 


The forest is on fire 

Forestevi var ha- 

Forest Kamdung 

Shyshingbari me 

. . 


The forest is burnt 

moo 

Fores var valamoa 

Foresk hambai 

Chunglo 



Tree 

Pan 

Dong phang 

Singe 

Shing 
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English 

Caro 

Meek 

Toto 

Bhutia 

Rafbmui Bengali 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

That man is a thiet 

Umra chor sai 

Obe mansia she 

Akwa kuding 

Miphi di aoe me 


The road is bad 

Lam sa rcha 

kao 

Lawa Udea 

Nantai duhimi 

Lamdisobme 


'riie road is full of 

Lamai ncplao toa 

Lamas migded 

Nantaita hathi 

I^mdi lung bu 


elephants 

Thunder 

Rang grima 

dongsois 

Koka kramdatig 

Tiina 

Ding bauna 

Kan dub me 
Doog 


This is Rood 

Kmra nema 

Gham 

Engtana 

Di lesheim me 


This is hot (pungent) 

Ktnra bora 

Kmhe allovi 

Teina 

Di chao me 


This is l)ad 

Kmra sarcha 

Tie Udea 

Doomi 

Di sob me 


Small-i)Ox 

Lam man thna 

Bontai jadung 

Nga-tuna 

Doomne 


Son 

Sha-banthi 

Bi«fha 

Chung 

Piichu 


Sit down 

Itong 

Jao 

Eung 

Sa den 


Star 

Lithin 

Hatodhki 

Puima 

Kam 


Star is falling 

Lithm iug dangao 

1 latodhki kha- 

Puim buina 

Kam puim me 

• 

»Snakc 

1 hipu 

langbi 

Jibao 

Puia 

Bew 


Salute 

Sel?.o-thoa 

Khulttm 

Nangrake 

Chha wan phu 


Salute (on meeting 

. . 

Ada h u i u n g 

Appu hangta 



an elder brother) 
Brother, where are you 

Dada hing li-thoa 

thanga 

haraga 



going 

Salt 

Som 

Sunkre 

Ngi 

Chha 


Spinach 

Mooi 

Mickri 

, , 

Nho-chot 


Sky 

Shargo 

Nokrang 

Dingbamuna 

Num 


Small red ant 

Pishak chasmar 

Musrumgoja 

Mala 

Cyoksum 


Small l)lack ant 

Chasmar pinek 

Musrum udoi 

Damrai 

Gy coma 


Swamp deer 

HhaUuigi 

Bhalingi 

Gibe 

Sl.ao 


Small bamboo for 

Vakai 

Wagoboi 

Pasing 

. . 


rafters 

Sparrow 

Bar chuk tau chak 

Ghar chaka 

Titri 

Thephiam 


Stomach 

Ak 

Udi 

Lema 

Pbo 


Sal tree 

Sal fating 

Sal 

Sysing 

. . 


SisMi tree 

Bur liiir faung 

Khuirob 

Angsing 

. . 


Sick 

Kaluin ctwa 

Jobra 

. . 

. . 

Na-para 

Soft 



, , 


Thol-Thola 

This house is good 

Ingao nema 

Embe noa gha 

Sha ing tami 

Khim dc lesheim 


This house is bad 

Ingjio sarcha 

moindong 

Be noa udea 

Sha duhimi 

dao 

Khim di sob me 


That woman is good 

Umichik jua nema 

Ebc hinj-aoa mo- 

Meme ingtami 

Am chu phi di 


looking 

That girl is pretty 

Umichal jua nema 

jang 

Be hinjao chen- 

Mcme chi ing 

lesheim me 

Am chu di 


To sneeze 

Ilinshitoa 

gria mojang 
HachiKlung 

tami 

Naktna 

lesheim doo 
Achi 


Thine 

Nini 

Nungni 

Natko 

Ghent 


Tooth 

Fathong 

Hatai 

Shitang 

Soh 


Tongue 

Tclai 

Chalai 

Lcbek 

Cheh 


Thread 

Hunting 

Kundung 

Sangdi 

Kinb 


To go 


, , 

. . 

. . 

Jenari 

To weed 



, , 

, . ' 

Jabor-iiare 

There 


.. 


, , 

Uthi 

To-morrow 

Ganao 



• • 

Ara did 
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Engksh 

Garo 

Afech 

Toto 

Bhutia Rajbeuui Bengali 

. 1 

2 

3 

A 

5 

6 

The man who is select- 
ed to drop water at 

•• 


•• 

•• 

Pani-rhita-bap or 
Ful-banda-bap 

time of marriage on 
the bridegroom 

The shradh ceremony 



, , 

. . 

Koina-got 

of deceased parents 

Then qr afterwards 

. , 


. . 

. . 

Shela 

Vulture 

Sogan 

Segun 

Segoon 

Chagot 


Very low land in which 


. , 

. . 

. . 

Cagla-bhui 

water remains 

Vegetable curry made 



• m 

. . 

N ahri 

only with water 

What is your name 

Ni Ni atmung dun 

Noung ni munga 
nia moling 

Na ming higa 

Chen-ming-ka-ji- 

mo 


Will be born to-day 

Ting jama 

Dinni G<jfaini 

. . 

Tatto kini me 


'Women's sari 

Kamhang 

Dokna 

. . 

. . 


Who are you 

Nang chang 

Noung saro 

Naharanga 

Chu-ka-im 


Who set it on fire 

Var chang sobia 

Sor sawn 


.. 


When will you arrive 

Nang biba faia 

Nang mabla faca 

Hothrang wang- 
naga 

Chu-nom-lbe!)-im 


What is your daughter’s 

Nini sha michik at 

Nungni bisha joni 

No chime min 

Che iKim mu 


name 

mung 

mung-«i-nia- 

inoiing 

biga 

ming kaji mo 


Well 

Chua 

Daekhor 

Chua 

Angko 


Wood 

B up-pan 

Bon 

Singe 

Shing 


Water leech 

Eloo 

Bedlao 

Bcrdcng 

Chu-i)cp 


Wild potato 

Han 

Tha 

Ling 

Chc-na-kiwa 


White pumpkin 

Chal komra 

Gongar khaklao 

Tokra 

Kakru kap 


Wild yams 

Ool 

Ollodod 

. . 

. . 


Water 

Chika 

poi 

Ti 

Chii 


We arc well 

Ning athpen 

J nng-gha moin 
dong 

Thaiig rile pu 
nive 

Nga cha lesbeim 
yen 


We are sick 

Apan kalam ctwa 

Jung boibco jobra 
jadung 

Thang che mo- 
kaina 

Nga cha nao eitig 


White ant 

Ilahan 

Ricoon 

Boieng 

Kyomakapu 


Where did you get 
that gun 

Biinduk bi bonga 

N ling be silaia 
mao munna 

S e 1 a i hangta 
mung naga 

Cbo lobdii di ka 
le thob um 


Wild dog 

Bera 

Chikoo 

Doma 

Nakhi 


Wild dogs kill deer 

Bera machok kakao 

Chikoo moi Var- 
dung 

Doma vaia shana 

Na khi shao seb 
yin 


What is your son's name 

Nini sha buntai at 
mung 

Nungni bishan 
munga mamoung 

No chiwa ming 
higa 

(Mill alio di ming 
katc su yin 

We have got fever 

Ath pam kalam 
etwa 

Jung boibo lum- 
jadung 

•• 

Ngacha c h 1 e b 
* nayin 


Weighty 

.•ji 

. . 

. . 


Sadol 

Widower 

, , 

, , 

. , 

. . 

Ari 

Widow 

, , 


, . 

. . 

B’dwa 

You go, 1 am coming 

Noung ti li ang te 
linga 

Noung thangdo 
ang-da-phoini 

Naga lili hapu 
Kanunu lele 

Cheu-jo-nga Hon- 
do 


Younger sister 

Anao 

Bina nao 

Ing 

Sim 


Younger brother's son 

Vangti-sha 

Biaiong 

Jitwa 



Younger brother 

Ajong 

Phongbai 

Eh 

N uchu 


You 

Noung 

. . 

Naga 


Tui 

1 

Gosa 

Munsc 

Eoo 

Chi 


2 

Aning 

Munnai 

Nih-hu 

Nge 
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Bn^sh 

Garo 

3 

Atam 

4 

Biri 

5 

Bung-ga 

6 

Korok 

7 

Sining 

8 

Chet 

9 

Ju 

10 

Chi 

11 


12 


13 


14 


15 


16 


17 


18 


19 


20 

Rungsha 

30 

Rungshichi 

40 

Rung ning 

50 

Rung ning chi 

60 

Ffung tam 

70 

Rung-tam-chi 

80 

Kung-biri 

90 

Rungbirichi 

100 

Rung bonga 

200 


300 



Meek 

Ti 

3 

4 

Muntam 

Soongu 

Munbri 

Diu 

Munba 

Ngyu 

Mundo 

Tuu 

Munshini 

Niu 

•• 

Yau 

Kuu 

Thau 

Egam 

Bara 

Chuson 

Chuji 

•• 

Chenga 
Chum 
Chudon 
Chabj i 

. . 

Chugu 


C.*huniso 


Nakai 

Takai 

Chongakai 


BhuHa Rajbamsi Bengali 
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Sootn 

Zshi 

Nffha 

Too 

Don 

Geh 

Geh 

Chu 

Chiichi 

Chuni 

Soom 

Chiiji 

Chungha 

Chum 

Chabdon 

Chabj i 

Chiigo 

Nisthamba 


Shao ughi 
Shao sum 
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At>t»ENDlX Vll 

PROVniBIAL SAYINQS IN THK WK8TKRN OUAR8 
[Ixtraot from D. H. R. 8ttn8er’o 8oUlomont Roport] 
Relating 


( 1 ) Utam krishi, madam ban. 

Dhik chakri, bhck nidan. 

Cultivation is best, tradinf? comes next. 

Service is hateful, and bcRRing is the last resource. 

'(2) Dhanc dhan ar atlhek gai. 

Jad kinchit sona rupa. 

Ar sakalc chhai. 

Pa'ddy is wealth, and half a man’s wealth is cattle. 
Gold and silver are of little value, and everything else 
is ashes. 

(This is the second version). 

(3) Dhane dhan, ar sakale chai. 

Kinchit kinchit sona rupa, 

Ar kinchit don gai. 

Paddy is wealth, everything else is ashes. Gold and 
silver are of little value, and cattle arc a. part of wealth. 

(4) Jar bari chotrur dike ghure ish. 

Tar bari akal sandibar na pae dis. 

Famine cannot find entrance into the homestead of an 
indu.strious cultivator. 

(5) Baro sasc giri. 

Kame katone tri. 

A good cultivator is one who grows many crops, a 
good woman is one who always works and is hu.sy. 

(This couplet is used towards industrious i>eople). 

(6) Dhan, pan, gie. 

Eha ghore thakile karo duar na jie. 

If paddy, betel-leaf, and cattle be in the homestead, it 
is unneccs.sary to go to the door of any other person. 

(7) Char jaega na rae pani. 

Char putro na dharc hani. 

Char des ni bandvva. 

Char bharja doo charoni. 

Abandon the land where water does not remain. 
Abandon the son who is disobedient. 

Abandon the country where you have no friend.s. 
Abandon the wife who is a bad woman 

(8) Char khech khechi mao. 

Char Chech keta dao. 

Abandon a mother who is always finding fault. 
Abandon a blunt dao (bill-hook). 

(9) Joisto masotc nia dewar Girjanc Gadirir hoilo 

korohal. 

Gadirir kandonc Indro ail saji kulo bodur akul 
poran. 

Assar Masate Indro barse dharc. 

Kimate bachim moi jora mandir ghare ? 
Sravan masate ghano barsan bari. 

Sayane sapanc jano purae rnurali. 

Bhador masate jano inache dhore bhati. 

Britae garab kore tri kala nari. 

When frogs make a noi.se in Joisto month it is a 
sign that rain will fall. 

When frogs cry Indro (king of rain) prepares to 
come down, and then cultivators do their work 
rejoicing. 

In Assar month rainfall is hcavic.st. How will I live 
without going out and buying and selling ? 


to oultivatoro 

In Sravan month rain falls in big showers, and the 
sound .seems during waking and sleeping .ike the playing 
of a flute. 

In Bhadro month fish are caught in the lower end of 
a stream. 

And at this time a vvoman'.s talk always proves 
untrue. 

(10) Baper chaie beta si.m, 

I’uche puche ne gian. 

A son is wi.ser than his father, 

He que.stions and obtains knowledge. 

(11) Jar kaj taheke sajc, 

Onnu gele lati baje. 

Everybody should attend to his own duties. 

If another interferes trouble follows. 

(12) Daoa, jigini, tetul tal. 

Ki karile pari ami Sona mukhi hiral. 

T am a yellow-faced cat, what can you do Daoa, 
jigini, tetul and tal trees. 

(The al)ove named trees are considered to bring 
misffjrtune to a cultivator, whereas a yellow-faced cat 
s Ixdieved to liring good fortune.) 

(13) Kajar do.se raj na.sta, 

Dharti kape dhore, 

Trir pape pnrus nasta, 

Bhat nai tar ghore. 

A kingdom is ruined by the faults of a king and the 
ground shakes like an earthemake, By the faults of a 
woman a man is ruinetl and there food in hi.s 

house. 

(14) Keha dhan keha pan, 

Keha akal bande an. 

IVojde get rich l>y selling iiaddy and by selling pan 
(betel-leaf). 

Sharj) people get rich by stealing. 

(l.S) Churi, dari, hingsa, 

E tin kfirmo charia, 
lata kormo koribar, 

Tcha. 

Theft, adultery and jealousy. 

Give up these three vices. 

And do everything else. 

(B)) Akarma Ink tin karma dharo, 

Bhog, nidra, rag bore. 

A lazy fellow is be.st in three things. 

Eating, sleeping, and displaying temper. 

fl7) Eli mcli na khic kaman porosi ? 

Mach jo na nage to kaman borosi ? 

1>inia jo na pare to kaman has ? 

Gaja jo na nikele to kaman has ? 

What sort of ncigh)x>urs are you if you are not 
friends, 

What sort of a hook is it if fi.sh do not stick. 

What sort of a duck is it if it docs not lay eggs. 

What sort of bamboo is it it it docs not throw out 
shoots. 
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(18) Raja hoic na korc judi rajjcr hichar, 

Putro hoic na korc judi pitar udar, 

Tri hoic na korc judi swamir bhagoti, 

Ei tin iiaiK' shristi jabe adogati. 

If you are a king and do not attend to the duties 
of your kingdom, 

If you are a son and do not attend to the wants of 
your parents, 

If you are a wife and do imt attend to the comfort 
of your husiwnd, 

If these three sins be committed, ruin follows. 

( 19 ) Madh, mangsa karia chaikan, 

Kkhan tarona karibu tui, 

Kandis ki karan ? 

In youth you ate and drank, 

Now in old age be thoughtful. 

Why do you cry. 

(Advice to the aged.) 

(20) I)ban, jan, dharani, karo nae, 

Jakhan jahar jimmae take, 

'I'akan tahar hoe, 

Ar hole karo baper nae. 

No body has any title to wealth, a wife and property, 

They belong to him who has them only so long as 
he is iti possession, 

At any other time they belong to noliody. 

(21) Pita hoite putro hae, 

Putro hoite nati, 

Se hoile mite loker, 

AIhjs piriti. 

A son comes from a father, a grandson romes from 
a son, seeing this a man’s mind is satisfied. 

(22) Hoider kasula mao, 

Kamarer bhatara dao. 

.A bald's (medicine man) mother is always sick. 

A blacksmith's dao (bill-hook) is always blunt. 

(23) Chagar lianda bhije mata, 

Tatir chawa galae kheta. 

The house of a thatcher always leaks. 

The child of a weaver always wears torn clothes. 

(24) Pikarer chawa na chine dari, 

Kaiter chawit bhodar gali. 

The child of a trader does not know a pair of 
scales. 

The child of a kait is alw'ays a dunce. 

(25) Aine o dhaine hoiche jus, 

I hate pritima ha ki hoe buj ? 

There is conflict between law and custom, 

What will the result Ikj ? 

(26) Raja hoiche uda shin, 

Proja hoiche bolo hin, 

Ohare ghare milbe dangadar, 

Raja hoibe bolo hin, 

Proja hoilie uda shin, 

Ghare ghare millie dangadar. 

The king is powerful and 
The people arc weak. 

Hence dissatisfaction prevails in every house, 

The king will become weak and 


The subjects will be strong, even then dissatisfaction 
will prevail 

(27) Puruser pape dhan khac, 

Strir pape ghar jie. 

Wealth is lost by the faults of a man and 
A home is ruined by the faults of a woman. 

(28) Thagc nasta karc gao, 

Ar bap ma nasta kare chawar nao, 

A village is ruined by a Thug, 

And a child’s name is ruined by its parents. 

(29) Dhan, jan, jaoban, 

Ni.si sopan. 

By death every thing disapi>ears like a dream. 

(30) Ek marde nam dakie Delhi, 

Ek marde nam kanchic khuli, 

Ek marde ke maia mare, 

Ek marad kotic .sarc. 

Some men are known up to Delhi, 

Some men are known only within their courtyard. 
Some men are abused by women. 

Some men are known to nobody. 

(31) Man bhalo nai thirtho kore. 

Bhuter l>egar khalie mare. 

If a man’s mind be in peace there is no necessity for 
him to go on pilgrimage which is working for the devil. 

(32) Agiane korile pap. 

Gian hole sarc 
Giane korile pap. 

Sangi na narc. 

When a fault is committed in ignorance, correct it 
when you know it. 

When a fault is committed intentionally it is unpardon- 
able. 

(33) Thager thak thak. 

Chorer hi phi. 

Udhek luccha je. 

Tar chele chota nai. 

A thug is always robbing. 

A thief goes here and there 
The man who is licentious, 

Has no child or family or resting place 

(34) Sonne ashe, sonne ji. 

Sonne bande ghar. 

At teng, solo hatu. 

Gardhane kamar. 

It goes from one side to the other. 

And builds its house in the middle, 

It has eight legs and 16 joints. 

And its waist is on its shoulder. 

(A riddle regarding the spider) 

(35) Rajar dando anat bas, 

Baiar dandi pontat gas. 

The order of the Raja drives one into the jimgle, 
The wife’s order makes one eat stale rice. 

(36) Raja hae kare bal, 

Jai baddi kamer phal. 

Being a Raja you display power. 

Such is fate f 
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THt TOTOS OF TOTOPARA 
A. MITRA 


Excluded from the President of India’s list of seven 
scheduled tribes in West Bengal, the Toto suffers an 
anonymity which is wholly undeserved. He has the 
unique distinction of belonging to a very rare race ; it 
lives in only one village in the wide world, has a spoken 
language of its own, and numbers only about 32S souls. 

The Toto is truly unique. Anthropologists are in two 
minds about his origin and they do not (|uite know from 
where he came. He is different from the Bhutia, the 
Garq, the Mech, the Rajbansi, among whom he lives in 
Jalpaiguri. He lives in ju.st one hamlet in Totopara of 
ihana Madarihat. Totopara (J.L. 13) has an area (»f 
l.9%.76 acres or 3.12 square mile.s I)Ut the hamlet in 
which the Tolos live and their lands would not measure 
more than three-fourths of a square mile. The rest is 
terai scrub, undergrowth and forest and a second hamlet 
of Nepalis. There u.sed to be two hamlets a few years 
ago but one was given up and the ruins of huts can 
still be seen as one enters the mauza by the one road 
through the middle of it. The road it.selt is overgrown 
with weeds and bracken even in December. 

The two of us, Mr. J. C. Sengupta, the Suhdivisional 
Officer of Alipur Duar, and I began the day ( I6th 
December 1950) rather auspiciously at Saudamini Tea 
Estate near Kalchini by getting up at 4.30 and making 
an elephant ride to Nilpara Sanctuary to have a look 
at the rhinos. We were rewarded with the sight of a 
rhino mother and her baby at an uncomfortably close 
range, uncomfortably because wo had want only disturbed 
a Bengal tiger at aliout .six feet, whose habit it is to 
shadow a rhino baby, waiting for a .split second’s chance 
to lift it when the mother is not looking. A cold sweat 
on a cold December dawn was not too bad after all 
and off we went to Ram j bora Tea Estate imst ITantu- 
para. We arrived at Ramjhora at 8.30 in the morning. 
The Manager of the garden was good enough to leml 
us two elephants and guides, and we took off at 10.30, 
rather late, because we had planned for 9. 

Wo motored down four miles to the eastern extremity 
of Hantupara garden and mounted our elephants. Then 
We set t)ur north by north-ea.st up the dry bed of the 
Holong, which runs parallel to the Tor.sa. We went 
past Hallalguri village at 12,30 and arrived at Totopara 
at 2.15. This rood seven miles in all, fairly straight, 
mo.stly went through uninviting scrub and thin forest, 
but as we neared Totopara the jungle boCcame den.se, 
and the road worse. The entrance to the mauza was 
marked by the ruins of abandoned huts, at which sight 
my heart sank because Sunder in 1894 had reported 
that there were only 36 houses left of the Totns. But 
presently we came to a small clearing and heard human 
voices, and on to a bamboo enclosure with a gate, out- 
side of which were four shops of Marwaris and Biharis 
with heaps of oranges and grocery like matches and 
condiments. There was also a miserable cloth shop. 

We went through the gate into a broad grassy road 
rumiing through the entire length of the village, at right 
angles to which, at regular intervals, on both sides ran 
lanes on either side of which were bamboo huts on 
machans. The huts had straw thatches for roofs and 
one could climb on to the machans cither up a single 
log leaning at an angle with notches cut into it for 
foothold. The log was detachable and meant to be 
drawn up at nightfall. The first impression was one 
of cleanliness on the public pathways and garbage around 
individual huts, but we soon discovered that it was the 
chickens and pigs that made the impression of garbage 
and not actual filth. 


We drew up to the middle of the village and climbed 
on to the deck or open niachan of a hut and were 
immediately surrounded by a friendly, inquisitive crowd. 
Our census supervisor who had joined us at Ballalguri 
acted as interpreter and my questions were quickly and 
fully answered. The women kept at a distance, but 
there was no segregation of the .sexes. A swarm of 
children played about but made little miise. 

The Totos claim 7'otopara as their ancestral home, 
hut have a tradition of having migrated from somewhere 
else. In 1901 they were shown as animists and num- 
bered 72 males and 99 females. In 1911 the census 
recorded 125 males and 110 females of whom 56 males 
and 48 females declared themselves as Hindus. The 
Totos were not shown separately in 1921 or 1941. In 
1931 they minilK'red 3.34, of whom 130 were males and 
204 females. In December 1950 I fomul 7l Toto huts 
of which 4 had 2 living rooms each, and the census 
return in March 1951 .showed a total population of 314. 
In 1951 Calcutta returned three pcr.sons speaking the 
Toto tongue. The iK>puIalion shtjws if anything, a slight 
upward trend. 

They live on a high land close t('i a thin stream which 
.supplies drinking water. To the ea.st of the village is 
what they call Badoo hill, where their gotl Tshpa lives. 
Their houses are hiiilt on posts, alxiut 6 feet off the 
ground, and usually consist of one mom about 12 feet 
l>y 8, with an open deck or verandah ;d)i»ut the .same 
size where all the tackle, baskets, etc., are heaped. 
Underneath jire chicken hutches and a pit where the 
gciats and pigs huddle. There are pigeon-holes under 
the roof. 

Physically the Totns arc robust and strong, brown 
.skinned, and resemble Bhulias in features and dress, 
but wear fewer clothes than lUmtias. Their faces arc 
broad and flat, with small, oblique eyes. They wear 
few ornaments. Men wear no earrings but a necklace 
made of blue gla.ss beads, which is called tislia. Women 
wear .skirts in the Mech fashion and (1) earrings 
called niba, (2) necklace called tisha, (3) bracelet 
called caring and (4) ring called kei. Very little silver 
is worn and the value of the ornaments which a woman 
wears will not be more than 15 rniiees All of them 
arc unwashed in their persons and majority have caries 
through eating of ill-cof>ked footl and chewing of 
enormous quantities of raw areca nut and the leaf of a 
weed which they call pan. Children frcfinently suffer 
from scabies. I was not competent to detect any indi.s- 
putablc case of leprosy. Sunder alleged leprosy in 1894, 
but if there were many cases of leprosy in 1894 the 
closed community would have many lepers now. During 
sickness pnja is done and offerings arc made to Islipa, 
If the sick recover, it i.s believed that Tshpa was satis- 
fied. If the sick die, more offerings of meat and drink 
are made in orde* to appease the wrath of the deity. 
The dead are always buried. 

They have twelve months corresponding to the Bengali 
calendar. The names are Karti, Agai, Puimashc, 
Mamashe, Paguimashe. Choile, Bashamashe, Jitomashc, 
Assu, Savai, Badoimashe and Singamashc. l‘hc month, 
counted from moon to moon, starts on the 3rd day of 
the bright fortnight. The liright period is called Tarri 
bonna, tarri meaning the moon. Full moon is chi- 
chenga, and the new moon is Tarri.sh kuc. The day 
is divided by Totos according to tlie height of the sun. 
There arc seven days in the week, Sunday called Hini, 
Monday— Jukung, Tuesd^— El, Wednesday called Yac, 
Thursday— Bie, Friday— Duri and Saturday— Nari, 
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Their food is rice, Chura (parched rice), milk and 
Dahi. Not every family keeps a cow. I saw about 
ten cows in the settlement and about a dozen calves. 
The meat of pi^, deer, fowl, duck, pigeon, goat, peacock, 
fish of all kinds and rhinoceros is eaten. Cf>w or cows 
killed by tiger or leopard used to Ik* eaten, but the 
elders wistfully said that iu)w that they were Hindus 
living in Jlindusthan they have given up row’s flesh. 
The blt)od of pig is rooked with vegetable curry; salt, 
oil and butter are eaten Women may eat the same 
things as men. When they run out of rice they eat 
!)()iled marus and kaoni whitdi are fH-rhajis more 
nouri.shing. Thev have two meals at dawn and du.sk. 
Children eat with either i)arrnt They have earthenware 
cooking utensils and a few wor»den ])()v\ls They have 
WfMxlen or liamhoo glasses called poipa o:it of which 
they drink water or I;f|iU)r. The fernientc‘d liquor is 
called Ku, the preparation of which is simple. Water 
is boiled in an earthen ]K>t into which kamii is injured 
and half-co(»ked. It is then allowed to rool when Bakro 
for yea.st) is put in to ferment for three or four days 
after which it is taken out. whenever wanted, mixed 
W'itli warm water in a soung (wooden 1k)w1), .strained 
through a jitoong (hairdion sieve) anrl served in a poipa. 
Men, women and cliildren drink lui which is feeble 
intoxicant hut a healthful drink supplying vitamins. 

Indifferent cultivators, the Totos how'ever keep a 
kitchen garden to every house, which they carefully 
fence round with hainhoo and in which they grow greens, 
bananas and a number of areca nuts. They are now 
growing small cjuantilies of potato There is a numlx'r 
of mango and jack trees in the village hut no orange. 
Women assist in eultivatioii. Men and women work in 
the field, the only agricultural implement in use being 
the Gush (the straight hill-hook). 'J'here are no 
ploughs and no draft cattle ’Frees and jungles are cut 
down with the gusu, and as soon as dry are fired and 
reduced to ashes; the unliurnt timber is set aside for 
firewood, and after the ground lias cooled, mama and 
kaoiii are mived tfjgether and sown broadcast. The 
sowing of kaoni and mania is done in Jeyt (May-June) 
and the erop is reaped in Bhadoi ( Aiigust-Septeniber). 
Very little rice is growii and almost all the rice is 
bartered or bought. A field cultivated this w'ay natu- 
rally looks wild and weedy, and I could make out a 
cultivated patch only when 1 was shown one. The yield 
must lie poor and a family’s field is not more than 
two acres. 

The mango and jack crops arc mostly bartered for 
rice with the M echos. Tn the winter Totos liuy oranges 
from Doyapara in Hhutan, from orange groves belong- 
ing to Bhutias, about 8 miles away in the Bhutan hills 
An orange mart is .set up by Marwaris outside the 
village gate during the season to which the Totos bring 
the fruit and sell at a small profit. 

Women also carry loads or oranges. During the 
winter months men work for the Merhes by .splitting 
lianiboos and making thin strips for the purpose of 
tying thatch and fence of houses. The hamhcxi strip.s 
are made up in bundles and exchanged tor paddy. 

They have thirteen castes or rather groups of families 
from which they must select for arranging marriages, 
the rule of consanguinity being that a man may not 
marrv any woman who is connected to him either on 
the side of his father’s brothers or mother’s sisters. It 
is on this principle that the Totos are grouped into 
thirteen castes or groups of families : Dankbchai, 
Nubehai, Linkaitbehai, Dantrehchai, Dikubehai, Butbehai. 
Badoobehai, Bengabchai. Napangehang-koi behai, 
Pichchu changkoi bchai, Manchengbehai, Mangtrobehai 


and Mangkobchai. A Toto cannot marry more than one 
wife, nor can a Toto marry anybody but a Toto. A 
man may marry his deceased wife’s younger sister but 
not an elder sister. A woman cannot marry her 
deceased husband’s brother. On the death of a husband 
or wife, the survivor must remain single for twelve 
months, counting from moon to moon, before she or 
he can remarry. If a young widow has children and 
remarries, the children arc given to the relatives of 
the deceased husband. Elderly widows having chKdren 
seldfim remarry. Marriage takes place at the age of 
12 and upwards. Pulierty is said to begin at 16. No 
money is paid for the girl. She is brought to the bouse 
of the parents of the young mati. Five or six pigs 
are killed and about twenty handis of Eu are prepared. 
Marriage is purely by con.sent but never broken. There 
is no divorce There is no ceremony of any kind except 
drinking and feasting. All the relatives and friends of 
the parties are feasted. Property descends to the son 
or sons and the widow gets nothing. 

They have only two gods or dchtas, to whom they 
make offerings of meat and drink. They arc : 

(a) Ishpa — who is supposed to live in the Badoo hill 
and to cause sickness whenever he i.s displeased. He 
receives offerings of pigs and cocks. Since cow killing 
has Ixen stojiped, cows arc no more sacrificed. Six 
chickens are offered with prayer for a good kaoni crop. 
He is offended by offerings of goats, fowls and pigeons. 
Hu is always offered. 

(b) Chima — she keeps the village in safety, from 
sickness and other troubles. She lakes offerings of alua 
rice, fowls and Eu. A cock and hen arc usually her 
due but in the orange season a pig is offered. 'Fhe 
Totos have no Deosi or priest and each man makes his 
own offerings. They go to the Badoo in the monsoon 
to worship I.shpa, hut he can also be worshipped in 
the Langang or courtyard of the homestead in the 
following manner. Aliout one yard square of the 
courtyard is cleared of jungle and made clean. Plantain 
leaf is then laid on and unccxjked alua rice is put on 
it and Eu is poured over the leaf. After this some 
meat of the pig that may lx* killed and also some of 
its blood are poured. A fighting cock is sometimes 
sacrificed. This satisfies the deity. Chima is similarly 
worshipped hut inside the homestead while Ishpa must 
l>e w'orshipped in the open. 

When we had done, the oldest man came up and made 
an obeisance to be followed by the juniors. Wc were 
offered oranpi^ and Kii. Gifts of cigarettes from us 
drew dignitierl chuckles of appreciation. When we 
offered to leave they lined up and bade ii.s farewell. 

These arc some of the particulars about the Totos 
revealed by the 1951 census. There are unfortunately 
no literates among them. In a population of 314 only 
71, of whom 69 are males and 2 are females : cam 
and support families. 68 males and 2 females support 
their families by cultivating lands as tenants and only 
one male supports his family by working as an agri- 
cultural labourer. Most Totos have of course of sub- 
sidiary income in the shape of fetching and selling 
oranges from Bhutan and as day labourers. 27 boys 
and 18 girls were between the ages of 5 and 4, 20 boys 
and 26 girls were between 5 and 9, 97 men and 97 
women between 10 and 44, 13 men and 14 women 
between 45 and 64, and 2 women over 65. 

There were 12 houses of less than 2 inmates each 
wnth a total of 21 persons (10 males and 11 females), 
28 houses of 3 to 4 inmates each with a total of 101 
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persons ($8 males and 43 females), 21 houses of 5 to 
6 inmates each with a total of 115 persons (56 males 
and 59. females), and 10 houses of more than 6 persons 
each with - a total of 77 persons (33 males and 
44 females). Of the men 69 were heads of households, 
78 were sons, 8 younger brothers and 2 grandsons. Of 
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51 
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157 women 2 were heads of households, 7 were mothers, 
65 were wives, 10 sisters. 62 daughters, 8 daughters- 
in-law and 3 grand daughters. 

Toto households were classified into 4 groups and an 
analysis of their inmates is given below : — 
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TNI TIA INDUrrnV in JALPAIOURI 


THB INDUSTRY IN 1S88 

(SxtTAOi from D. H. K. Sundor*a Sottlomont Roport of 1 ) 

Tho to* Indutt^ In the Woxtorn Du*r* — As the the lease is renewed for thirty^ years, and so on for 

opening out and improvement of the Western Duars similar periods in perpetuity. No rent is charged for 

and the increase in population here is chiefly due to the the year of entry and the next first full year. For the 

tea industry, it will not be out of place to give a short following successive years, up to end of the fi/th year, 

sketch of the histf)ry of this important crop, its culti- the rate of rents varies from 3 annas to 12 annas per 

vation and subsequent manufacture into the marketable acre. On the expiration of the term of the first or 

product wc drink, as also of the difficulties and wants jireliminary lease, granted for five years, the lands are 

of those who are employed in growing it. re-assessed according to the pargana-rates. This rent 

. . remains unaltered for thirty years. By the terms of 

The tea industry in this district licgan in the year lessee is bound to open out 15 per cent. 

1874-75. The first leases were issued to 22 gardens jhe total area by the end of the fifth year. If at 

in 1877, and there are at present 182 gardens in all the end of that year it is found that the required area 

bearing and manufacturing tea. The total area com- j 5 ^ent. has been opened out, the assessment is 

prised in them is 139,751 acres, hh'vcn oi the gardens ^adc at the rate for rupit land for only that area, and 

belong to native companies and individuals and are rate for homestead or basti for the land occu- 

worked exclusively by native ageiu;y Ihe remaining houses, coolie lines, etc. The remaining land 

gardens lielong to ICuroi>ean capitalists mostly formed assessed as faringati or waste, as the case may be, 

into companies. rab*^ considerably lower than rupit and bastk 

_ ^ ^ ^ . . . Though in the course of the next thirty years, for 

Ttnuret under which te* o^rdent In the dlttrloi are which reneweel lca.se is granted, the lessee may have 

h*ld— The lands taken up for the cultivation t>f tea planted all the faringati and waste lands with tea, he 

in the Western Duars arc* held direct under the (lovern- during that period, to enhancement of rent, 

ment t^bclcT a .set of rules specially framed for the which is a great advantage enjoyed by the lessee under 

purpo.se The latc'st edition of these rules was pub- existing rules, 

lished on page 539 of the Ciilcutia iiaoettc of 2nd May 

1894. 1'he following table .shows the particulars as regards 

the area paying revenue, the amount of revenue paid. 
At first a lease under the tea lease rules is granted the area held revenue- free, the area granted hut for 

for a term of five years. On the expiration of this which leases and counterparts have not as yet been 

period, and on the les.scT fulfilling certain conditions, e.\change(l, and the area applii*d for : 


Area ARBA PAYING KHl'HNVE AND THE AMOl'NT OP RnVllNVn PAID 


actually 

under 

Unise 

S annas 
per acre 

fi annas 
per acre 

U annas 
per acre 

annas 
per acre 

- 1 rea 
under 
t eneurd 
lease 

Total 

area 

payifuf 

mriMic 

Total 

rcTTniir 

Area 
under 
lease 
not yet 
pay in (j 
recruit c 

Area 
granted. 
Imt leases 
and 

counterparts 
not yet 
exchanged 

Area applied 
for but 
preliminaries 
not yet 
( owplcted 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Acres 

139,751 

Acres 

22,488 

Acres 

u.m 

Acres 

4,523 

.\cres 

24,845 

Acres 

78,678 

Acres 

135,6*^8 

Acres 

89.423 

Acres 

3,053 

Acres 

13,205 

Acres 

46,408 


How to* It oultlv*tod — The tea-plant (Thca sinencis), 
variety inridis and sinensis, is raised from seed wlneli 
is sown in November or December, or perhaps a little 
earlier, if the weather lie favourable and the soil not too 
damp. The seed beds are carefully hoed and freed 
from all jungle. Ormination of the .seed takes place 
in afxiut a month or six weeks frcmi time of sow’ing. 
When a year old, the young trees are planted out and 
are placed in rows at variable distances from 4' X 4' to 
6' X 6'. The plants generally lx‘come fit for light 
plucking during the third ymr, hut they do not attain 
full maturity until about the fifth or sixth year Much 
depends, however, on the nature of the .soil and culti- 
vation, timely rainfall, and good management, which, 
of course, includes the provision of a sufficient staff of 
coolies for hoeing and keeping down jungle. Leaf 
ntucking begins in April and continues to the end of 
December, when pruning commences and is carried on 
till the end of February. Hoeing is very necessary at 
intervals throughout the year, and negligence and delay 


in this respect clause injury to the plants. The enemies 
c»f the tc-a-plaiU are muscjmto, reel spider, and green 
fly. An attack from these pests does considerable 
damage. 

Description of plant most common — The plants most 
common in the district are the hybrid siiecies ; but 
during the last few years indigenous Manipur and Assam 
seed have lK‘en much in use. China plants are found in 
.some of the older gardens. This is not a good species. 
Manipur and Assam indigenous seed have been found 
more profitable up to date. Some gardens which had 
been planted out with indigenous seed are now supplying 
.seed of good and fair quality, but how long this demand 
may continue is uncertain. 

Soli— The soil best suited for tea is the reddish or 
dark brown loam which is found in the lands of the 
northern taluks of the Mynaguri, Falakata, and Alipur 
tahsils, along the Bhutan frontier; but any soil that is 
light and friable, but not actual sand, is good for tea. 
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but may not be lasting. Stiff, clayey .soil docs not do 
so well 

Manupaa uaad for tea oultlvatlor>— Anything like 
exhaustion of soil is unknown at present in the tea 
tracts of the Western Duars. The soil in the northern 
taluks is extremely rich and fertile, and the outtnni per 
acre is seldom less than 8 maimds. In the l)est ^'aniens 
the outtiyn per acre is usaully 10 maunds or more. In 
old gardens, which were opened when little was known 
of the district, the lowest yield per acre is 4A maunds. 
Bone-meal has been purchased from Jalpaigiiri Jail, and 
used as an experiment in one or two of the old gardens, 
and cattle droppings are regularly utilized in two ()r 
three old native gardens for the purpose of improving 
the tea bushes; but the success or failure of the measure 
has not been made known. 

Manufacture of tea — The process followed in the 
manufacture of tea in the Western Duars is as 
mentioned below : 

Plucking of leaf — The plucking of leaves from the 
* iMshes is done chiefly by women and children. Men 
are used only when necessity arises. They gather the 
leaves in a bamboo basket which is sui)plied to each of 
them. The basket hangs over the hack of the plucker. 
and is supixirted by a plaited grass or cane l)and which 
is fiasst'd over the person’s forehead The weight of leaf 
expected from a wtiman for a day’s pay is from 12 to 
20 lbs. For every pound of leaf plucked over the day’s 
ticca, the garden pays the plucker 1 pice. Payment is 
made sometime.s daily and sometimes weekly. A woman 
who plucks well is often able to earn Rs. 2 or Ks. 3 
a week in addition to her regular pay. 

Working hours — The hours for work are from alxjut 
7 A.M. to 3 P.M. each day of the week, except market 
day, when only the most industrious go to work. In 
the cold weather and during the rains, however, plucking 
work is done till about 6 P.M. with two hours’ have 
during the day; but coolies who finish the day’s work 
early leave early. 

EAmIngt of ooolles— The plucking season begins in 
April or sometimes earlier, and continues till the end 
of December. During this period the average earnings 
of a woman, including extras, is about Rs. 10 a month; 
but women who are gofxl pluckers have been known lo 
get Rs. 20. A child who is cpiick and hard-working 
easily gets Rs. 4-8 a month, and the earnings of a man 
often exceed Rs. 13 per mensem. Girls and children 
get a regular pay of Rs. 2-8 to Rs. 3. Women arc 
paid at the rate of Rs. 4-8 lo Rs. 5, and men get Rs. 6 
per mensem for the days they actually work, excluding 
any extra work they may do In gardens which are 
opening out in Alipur and Bhalka tahsils, viz., between 
the Toorsa and Sankos rivers, where the price of rice 
is high, the pay of the coolies has been raised by Re. 1 
all round. 

Welghment of leaf Is made twios a day— 

(1) at noon and (2) in the afternoon — in presence of 
one of the garden assistants or the manager. The 
pluckers occasionally attempt to cheat by showing a 
larger quantity of leaf than has been actually brought 
in. This is done by placing stones between and lielow 
the leaf. Again, on a wet day, they also steep their 
baskets containing plucked leaf in a stream prior to 
bringing them to the scales, in order to increase weight. 
Another device for increasing weight is to add thick 
pieces of bamboo or cane to the basket under the pre- 
tence of making it strong. But all tricks of this nature 
are counteracted by making a reasonable deduction from 
the weight against the plucker. 


After weighment the leaf is spread out in the 

withering house iiixm long wire trays which are fitted 
to shelves erected for them. The leaf is allowed to lie 
there a considerable time H brought in at night, it 
lies until next morning. In wet weather, when withering 
is retarded, the leaf is sometimes allowed to remain on 
the shelves for nearly 48 hours, and has to he con- 
tinually turned before it is considered to \)C. fit for 

rulliug 'I'o facilitate witliering. however, Blackman’s 
fans are now being used in many gardens. 

As s(H)n as the leaf becomes soft and velvety, it is 
put on a rolling table Two men are emiiloycd at each 
table One of them feeds it tbrongli the hopper, whence 
the leaf is carried clown iietween the roller and the 
table, while the other replaces in machine any leaf that 

may be thrown out. Reeling breaks the cells of the 

leaf, and gets rid of a portion of the moisture, retaining, 
as far as possible, the volatile oils, and this induces 
fermentation, which is essential in proper manufacture 
of tea. A twist is also put to the leaf. As soon as the 
reoui^itc* twist is obtained, the rolled leaf is placed on 
tables and is covered with sheets of wet cloth or gunny. 
It is then allowed to ferment until it attains a bright 
coppery colour. After this the leaf is u.siially passed 
lliroiigli the rolling-table for a .short time 

The next process is putting the leaf into the firing 
machine, 'riicrc are several patterns of this machine, 
the most used being tlie Victoria, Updraft and Down- 
draft Sirocco, and Power. The latest addition to these 
machines are the Kmpress and Paragon, which arc 
snppo.sed to do more work than any other. The pro- 
cedure with the V^ictoria drier is this : The machine is 
fed through a hopper which is on the top. Thence the 
leaf passes downwards on a series of trays which travel 
on an inclined plane backwards and forward until they 
reach the discharge opening at the bottom. The 
maclnne at this time Is heated to a temperature of 250'’ 
to 300'’. When the leaf comes out at the lower end 
of the drier, it is placed in baskets or mats which 
are kept there to receive it. The colour .should have 
changed from coppery to lilack. If the leaf comes 
out not fully dried, it is again put through the vSirocco, 
by which it is finished off. In the Down-draft Sirocca 
there are a scries of 10 or 12 trays, one over the other, 
which are worked by a lever. The fermented leaf 
IS put into the first tray, which is then rai.sed by the 
lever to make rof«ii fur the second tray, and so on. 
By the time the first tray returns, the lea is fired and 
should 1h* cured if properly treated. 

'Phe leaf having now lost all moisture, and being now 
dry, is put^ thrfiugh the breaking machine. From this 
the broken tea is carried to the sifter. In this machine 
there are several compartments with nets of various 
mesh. As the sifter revolves, the tea passes from 
division to divi.sion and falls through the nets into trays 
or baskets, after whiah it is c]a.s.scd as follows : 

1 Broken Orange Pekoe 4 Pekoe Souchong 

2 Broken Pekoe 5 Souchong 

3 Pekoe 6 Pekoe Fannings 

7 Dust 

Sorted in this manner, the tea is packed, if possible, 
the .same day. If from want of accommodation it hai 
not fieen closed up in boxes the same day, it has to 
be finally fired before it is despatched from the garden. 

The statement given lielow has been obtained from 
the Deputy Commissioner of Jalpaiguri. It shows the 
outturn of tea during the year 1893 from 182 gardens 
which existed in the Duars at the close of that year ; 
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AREA UNDER CULTIVATION IN ACRES 


DISTRICT 

Number of 
Cardens 

^*ature plants 

Immature plants 

Taken up for 
planting, but not 
yet planted 

Total 



1892 1893 

1892 1893 

1S9S 1893 

1892 1893 

1892 

1893 



2 3 

4 5 

6 7 

8 9 

10 

11 




Acres Acres 

Acres Acres 

Acres Acres 

Acres 

Acres 


OUTTURN OF TEA 

PROM GRANTS 

SETTLED UNDER THE TEA 

LEASE 

JOULES 

Jalpaiguri 


( 180 182 

3 

Vfin 33,02<il 10 .S 08 9,628 

OUTTURN OF TEA FROM 
309 296 .S 5 

29,833 42,942 

JOTE LANDS 

47 47 

38,269 

314 

42,654 

201 



183 184 

27,980 33,322 

10,603 9,633 

29,880 42.989 

38.583 

42,855 


APPROXIMATE YIELD IN POUNDS Iveraije yield in I otal numJ>er of '! oial number of 


Black 


Green 

Total 


pounds per acre 
of mature plants 

coolies employed coolies employed 
during the year during the year 
permanently temporarily 

1892 

189$ 

1892 

1893 

1892 

1893 

1892 1893 

1892 

1893 

1892 

1893 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 19 

20 

21 

22 

23 • 

Ihs. 

Ihs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

.Acre.s Acres 





18,136,814 

18,388,7'^^. 



18,130.814 

18,388,796 655-444 5.56-79 

66,098 

69,328 

20,602 

21,440 

141,814 

135,414 



141,814 

135,414 

458-945 457-48 


•• 

541 

522 

18.278.628 

18,524,210 


, , 

18,278.628 

18,524,210 

653-274 555-915 

66^098 

69,328 

21.143 

21.962 


Labour — The castes of cc>oHcs employed in tea gardens 
are Paharias who come from Nepal and Darjeeling; 
Oraons, Mundas. and a few Kols, who come from 
Chota Nagpur districts; Uriyas from (laiijam and 
Sonthals from the Sonthal Parganas Meches, and 
Gams, and Dhimens, who come from the other side 
of the Hramahputra, as also a few Hhiiiias. may also 
be seen working in gardens ; hut their number is very 
few No labour Act is in force in the Duars. Skilled 
labour in the way of cari>enters, masons, etc., come 
|>rincii»ally from I’urnea and MozafTarpur districts; a 
large number of cari)enters arc Chinamen The local 
supply of lalKiur is entirely limited to cultivators, who 
only work during the cold weather months, and are 
principally employed on contract in building, clearing 
jungle lands, hrick-makmg, f^r cutting firewood As a 
rule, thc'^e people return tn the’r country or homesteads 
in March or April to cultivatf’ their crops 

The bulk of the garden labour force consist of coolies 
recruited from Ilazaribagh, Chota Nagpur, and Sonthal 
Parganas. The methcKi employed to obtain these coolies 
is to send down sardars or recruiters, who collect 
coolies from their respective districts, sufficient money 
being advanced to them to pay their road expenses 
back to the gardens. C^msidcrahle difficulties exist with 
regard to obtaining coolies in this way, the principal 
one being the opposition or obstruction caused by pro- 
fessional recruiters or arkatis, who arc engaged on their 
part in recruiting coolies for Assam, Cachar, and 
Sylhet. The price paid for an agreerrent cooly landed 
in any of those districts varies from Rs. 80 to Rs. 120 
per head, and as the exjienscs incurred in transit of 
the coolies to those districts only amounts to about 
Rs. 20 to Rs. 30 per head, the profit obtained in this 
trafficking of human beings is enormous, and has un- 
fortunately led to every form of vdlamy and abuse 
being practised that human agency can conceive. The 
Duars sardars and recruiters returning with coolies 
have to run the gauntlet of the arkatis along the whole 
route, and a considerable number of coolies who ori- 


ginally leave their villages with the object and under 
promise of lx*ing taken to the Duars gardens are lured 
aw’ay by the arkatis and carried off to the Assam dis- 
tricts, to change hands there at Rs. 100 per head and 
be placed under contracts. Great check has undoubtedly 
been put on these abuses by the active measures adopted 
by Government in the past few seasons for protecting 
the routes u.scd by coolies for travelling to the Duars; 
hut the fear of being transferred by their sardars into 
the hands of arkatis still makes new erndies of Chota 
Nagpur and the Sonthal Parganas extremely reluctant to 
leave their homesteads for w^ork in the Duars gardens. 

Oonditlon of the Ooolles — The wages of an ordinary 
labourer in the Duars is not more than 4 annas a day 
or Rs. 7-8 a month. The tea garden coolies earn double 
this, as T have mentioned above. In fact their earnings 
arc so great that they often show a spirit of independence 
and inMil)ordiiialinn which tries the patience and good- 
will of the managers of gardens very considerably. 
Frequently the coolies are masters of the situation. 
Tho.se among them who have the least influence instigate 
and combine and sometimes give great trouble by causing 
the labour force to remain within the lines instead of 
attending to work. The loss by this falls on the garden, 
and perhaps also on the manager, who, if he fails in 
any respect and is unable to .show a profit at the end 
of the season, notwithstanding the fact that he may 
not be blameable at all, is often obliged to vacate his 
post to make room for some other individual. The loss 
to the coolies is nothing. Their wants are few; they 
are comfortably housed; good drinking water is supplied 
to them; they are furnished with rice from the garden 
godowns if they cannot procure it in the markets; they 
are regularly looked after by a Native doctor, often 
by a quabfied European doctor on a high pay; medicines 
are issued to them free of charge; and many of them 
are permitted to cultivate land belonging to the garden 
during leisure hours writhout payment of any rent. 
Being so well provided for, the majority of them save 
most of their earnings, and these savings are remitted 
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to their homes through the post office, or are taken 
away when they return during the cold weather. The 
money, however, I fear ultimately finds its way into 
the hands of the niahajan and the money-lender, to 
escape whom the coolies come again to the Duars as 
soon as the season for pruning and hoeing begins. 

DIfnoultlea of the planters — The most serious diffi- 
culty- of the manager of a garden in the Duars is the 
keeping up of his labour force to the reciiiired strength. 
There is a Planters’ Association here, but it has 
hitherto done notbing to prevent the manager of one 
garden from enticing away and tak'ng the coolies of 
another garden Kepresentations have lieen made from 
time to time, asking Government to pass a short Act 
whereby cwlies could be compelled to remain in the 
garden from which they may have received advances 
and for which they have been engaged, instead of 
moving on to new gardens. Under existing eonditiims 
coolies are recruited for the gardens at very consider- 
able expense, and these exiietises are increasing yearly. 
Owners and agents of gardens have now to send not 
only sardars to recruit, hut have to keep a recruiting 
establishment of Europeans and P.ahus for four or 
five months in the year in Chota Nagpur and elsewhere. 
These expenses total up to at least Rs. 20 per ccioly 
recruited, ()f which about Rs. 8 would represent co.sl 
of recruiting establishment, and Rs. 12 per head would 
represent the advances made tf> the cooly. Of the latter 
amount some Rs. 7 would Ik*, recovered from the cooly. 
But the difficulty is to either recover these advance.s, 
or to ensure that the eooly, who co.sts so much to 
obtain, will remain on the garden. 'J'he iiulucenient to 
the cooly is all the other way. He can free him.sclf 
from all advances liy simiily going to some other garden 
in the district, and this frcrpicnliy occurs, the law 
now .stands, tliere is no practicaldc protection for the 
planter. Section 492 of the Indian Penal Code has 
been suggested; hut where it has l>een put to the test, 
has, for obvious reasons, utterly failed as a remedy 
Another great difficMilty that planters have to contend 
against is that, although they are always obliged to 
find work for tlio ccMilies, the latter arc not obliged to 
work when refjuired. The result is tli.^t only from 60 
to 70 per cent, of the number of ccwlies on a garden 
turn out to work in the rains during the inamifacturing 
season when most urgently required, thus frequently 
causing enormous losses to the factory from the want of 
labour to cultivate the garden and to pluck the leaf. 
With regard to the enticements or inducements held 
out by gardens to attract lalxnir from other gardens in 
the district, it is by some thought that more might he 
done by the District Planters’ Association through 
something of the nature of a “mutual agreement" bind- 
ing on all gardens; hut, as shewn above, it is not all 
a question of enticement, and even if it were, lho.se 
who have had practical experience know that the 
"mutual agreement” remedy cannot he worked success- 
fully by the planters amongst a large number of 
gardens in different interests. “Mutual agreements” are 
very well if they have got penal laws to back them; 
but then they cease almo.st to be mutual agreements. 
As regards the enticing away of coolies from other 
gardens, the fault docs not lie so much with managers 
as with the agents and owners of gardens Small con- 
sideration is shown by them to a manager who may fail 
in his work in any respect. Often he is dispensed with 
at a moment’s notice without lieing allowed an oppor- 
tunity of explaining his difficulties. Under such circum- 
stances he is obliged to work his garden in the best 
possible manner, and to maintain his labour force up 
to full strength as best he can, even if he has to take 
coolies from another garden to the detriment of that 
garden and injury to its manager. The idea of self- 


preservation is never lost sight of, and this is, in fact, 
the real cause of the labour troubles in the Western 
Duars. The remedy for these trouliles is not in the 

hands of the planters. What is reijuired is a short Act 

binding the coolies for terms of .say 6, 9 or 12 months, 
safe-guarding them at the same time. Under a simple 
labour Art of this kind great improvements could, I 

believe, he introduced to the benefit of master and 
cooly alike. 

Another cliffirulty of nianagers oi gardens in the 

district is the want of timber for tea boxes, and fire- 
wood for working tlie lea house engines. Al- 
though large tracts of land have been reserved for 

forest.s, and suitable tinilier is avadahle in them for tea 

Iioxes, the rate at wliirli it i.s sold is said to he so 
exorbitant that it is found to he cheaper to obtain tea 
boxes from japan than to purchase tmilier from the 
Government forests in the Duars to the detriment of 
Government. The rates for firewood arc also high, and 
it is cheaper to hiirii coal, wliuh is obtained from 
Kaniganj, tli.'in to buy firewood from the reserved 
forest.s. 

Tlu* third — and at inie time a great difficulty in the 
tea industry — is the want of good roads from the tea 
tracts up to jalpaigun, hut tins trouble has consider- 
ably abated by the opening ol the Bengal Duars 
Railway. ,, ^ ^ 

B 

THE TEA INDUSTRY IN THE DUARS IN IBII 

(Eitract from J. F. Qruning’s Qazettear of the 
DIstrlot of Jalpalgurl, 1911) 

In 1876, two years after the Cia/ildiiha garden was 
planted, there were 12 gardens with an area of 818 acres 
and a yield of 29,520 lbs. of tea. By 1881 the number 
of gardens had inens'ised to 55 and the acreage under 
tea to 6, 2.^0 or, in other words, the numhiT of gardens 
had more than (luadriijiled and the area under cultivation 
had increa.sed more than seven times in five years. At 
the time of the last settlement in 1892, 182 grants of 
land had been leased for the cultivation of tea, giving 
an outturn of over 18 million pounds. The cultivation 
was very rapidly extended during the nineties, and in 
IWl the number of grants had increased to 235, with a 
planted area of 119 miles and a yield of over 

31 million jxiunds. table below illustrates the rise 

of the tea industry during the last 30 yeur.s : 


Year 

Number of 
(jardens 

Acreage under 
tea 

Outturn of 
tea in lbs. 

1876 

13 

818 

29,520 

1881 

55 

6,230 

1,027,116 

1892 

182 

38,583 

18,27^628 

1901 

235 

76,403 

31,087,637 

1907 

180 

81,338 

45,196,894 


After 1880 the cultivation of tea extended rapidly in 
the tract lx:twcen the Tista and Daina rivers, hut there 
was then a check as the country to the east of the Daina 
was believed to lie devoid of water. Mr. C. J. 0[Donnell, 
I.C.S., who partially revised the Gazetteer in 1888, 
wrote : “This important industry has increased so much 
of recent years as to change almost completely the 
physical characteristics of the submontane country over 
a great area thirty miles long extending from the 
delwuchment of the Tista from the Darjeeling hills to a 
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similar point on thr Daina river on the frontier of 
Bhutan. The greater part of the primeval forest has 
disappeared and mile after mile has l)e<-n replaced by 
great expanses of tea-garden.s. liast of the Daina a 
similar tract stretches for about the same di.stance as 
far as the Rajabhatkhoa forest reserve due north of 
Alipiir. It is remarkable for its waterless character 
which prevents its occii[)ation for tea or any other form 
of cultivation A few springs are, hf>wever, found in 
limestone formations which occasionally cro]) out on 
its northern lioiiiidary. They are, however, almost 
immediately absorlied by the surrounding jiorous soil, 
and do not again apiK*ar on the surface for seven to 
eleven miles south of their snurtes." Tea gardens now 
extend throughout this tract of country and find no 
difficulty in obtaining an ade(|uatc supply of water. 
Stmie of th(^m <»btain their w.iter from springs in Bhutan 
and bring it down in pipes . the (VKihes prefer this 
mejthod a.s they have no trouble in getting the water. 
Water is also olitainerl from wells, though the level is as 
a rule lower than in other parts of thr Western Diiars. 
The two grants kiiow'ii as Kathalbari I and Hartalguri I 
were given up by tin- Chunah.iti 'I'ea C'o. because water 
could not l»e found on them, but the reason f(jr this 
seems to be that there is a large depression between them 
and f’hengmari which drains awav the water. These 
grants have been leased recently to Amhari Tea Conii>any. 
At Chunabati gcMid water is obtained from wells 65 feet 
deep. Iiut the coolies seldom use it as they prefer the 
pipe water The New Duars garden has a well 65 feet 
deep; Banarhat gets water at 70 feet and in one part of 
this gat den there is a well which is only ^5 feet deep. 
Gandrapara has a well 7,^ feet dc*ep and on another part 
of the garden, two miles awav, can get a permanent 
supply at alKMit 15 feet 'Phe Dalgaoii garden can get 
water at ahoiit 20 feet M'here are four wells on 
T’alashari IJ grant and water is found at from 50 to 
70 feet 


From tlie table given afiove it will lx* seen that the 
area under tea nearly douhled hetween 1802 and 1001, 
wdiile after this tx*riod the oxtention of cultivation 
has Ix'en comparatively slow'. The apparent decrea.se in 
the mimher of gardens is due to the fact that the figure 
represent the niimher of grants or teminirarily .settled 
estates. The number of gardens is really 103, some of 
which con.sist of several grants which have not been 
amalgamated Most of the available land in the district, 
which is suitable for tea, has been taken up and lor 
several years previous to 1007 -Oik there were no appli- 
cations for new grants. Dunng^^H three new' grants, 
each of w'hirh measures alniut l300 acres, were leased 
for tea cultivation. O'hc increase in the outturn of tea 
since 1001 is due mainly to young tea coming into 
liearing and to the gradual e.xtensinn of cultivation on 
existing grants. 


All the tea gardens in the district are situated in the 
* Western Duars w’ith the exception ot the 
Pmtnt small garden of Danguajhar, miles from 
pokltlon the Jalpaiguri town, which is in the 
of tho Baikanthpur estate. In addition to 81.338 
Induotry acres or 127 square miles actually under tea, 
the gardens include 154,718 acres or 241 square 
miles, which have been taken up hv planters but have 
not yet Ix-en planted with tea. Much of this extra land 
is required in order to provide fuel, hut a good deal 
remains, which is well adapted for growing tea, and it is 
probable that this will tie planted gradually, if the 
prospects of the industry seem favourable and the 
gardens are able to obtain sufficient labour. Apart from 
existing grants there is not much more land which is 


suitable and available for tea; the district ccrtaiidy 
includes large areas in every way well adapted for the 
purpose, but these arc included in the valuable reserved 
forests. 

Since the year 1897 the tea industry has gone through 
a period of severe depression The high 
Proapecta prices and general prosperity, which were 
the features of the eighties, and early 
nineties, led to reckless extensions of cultivation in Ifidia, 
Ceylon, and Java, with the result that the supply of tea 
Ix'camo greater than the demand. Prices fell enormously 
and the position was rendered more acute by the fixing 
of the standard of exchange and by the cru.shing increase 
in th( duty on tea which was imposed in Great Britain. 
The duty has since been reduced to some extent hut 
it is still considerable and it seems hard that the product 
of a great industry which has been built up by the 
industry and with the capital of our own country-men 
shouhl he so heavily taxed while the produce of foreign 
countries is admitted free or pays only a comparatively 
small duty. The natural extension of the tea trade, 
the opening of new markets on the continent, and the 
success which has followed the efforts to supplant 
C'hinese tea in Russia, America and Au.stralia have 
re.sulted in a greatly increa.sed demand for Indian tea 
so that the |)rosix?cts of the industry are much more 
favourable. An important factor in the situation is the 
planting of rubber trees in Ceylon, wdiich is likely to 
result in a dei rcase in the crop of tea produced in that 
island. 

The first gardens opened out in the district were 
])Ianted with China tea w'hich was for a 
Cultivation long time considered to he the only kind 
suitable. This was siiix-rseded by hybrids 
from the Assam indigenous and China varieties w'hich 
gave a larger yield and were found to he more profit- 
able. Ill recent years the favourite varieties have been 
Assam and Manipur indigenous, the latter of which is 
the most hardy of all, though the tea produced by it 
does not pos.scss a fine flavour. The tea gardens in the 
Western Duars give a good yield hut do not produce 
the same quality of lea as those of tlie Darjeeling 
di.strirt. The outturn jier acre is seldom less than eight 
maunds and in good gardens averages afxiut ten maunds; 
the lowest yield ix!r acre is 4A maunds in old gardens 
planted with China tea. The soil best suited for tea 
is the reddish or dark brown loam which is found in 
the northern taluks of the Mainaguri, Falakata and 
Alipur iahsils along the Bhutan frontier; but any good 
deep soil will grow tea. Shallow soil is of no use as 
the tea plant develops a long tap root, four or five feet 
in length, by the aid of which it extracts moisture 
during dry seasons. 

The tea plant is raised from seed which is sown in 
nurseries in November and Decemlier; germination 
takes place in a month or six w'eeks and, when about 
a year old. the young trees are planted out in rows, 
the distances l3etween the plants averaging from 4 feet 
by 4 feet by 6 feet. The indigenous varieties give the 
best return if planted out at distances of not less than 
5 feet by 5 feet. The plants are fit for light plucking 
in the 3rd year hut do not attain full maturity until 
the 5th or 6th year; much depends, of course, on the 
nature of the soil, timely rainfall, and good cultivation, 
the latter of which is impossible without an adequate 
labour force. 

The China tea plant grows naturally to a height of 
about 15 feet ; it branches low down and 
Pruning forms a thick shrub. The Assam variety is 
more like a tree; it has a clean stem for 
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tome distance from the ground and grows to a height 
of from 25 to 30 feet. The young plants are first 
pruned a year after planting, and each successive year 
they are allowed to grow a little higher until the 
required size is reached, the object being to produce thick 
bushes branching from the ground and about 3 fci't 
high. Mature plants are pruned every year and dead 
wood and unnecessary' twigs are cut away; occasionally 
heavy* pruning is resorted to in order to remove the 
twisted and knotted wood and promote a growth of 
new clean stems. Pruning is lighter in the gardens 
in the. Western Duars than in Assam where the bushes 
are carefully cleaned out every year. 


The plucking season begins in April, or occasionally. 

if the weather is favourable, at the end of 
Plucking March, and continues till about the middle 
of December. The work is done chiefly by 
women and children, who are quicker with their hands 
than men. but men are also employed when thiTe is 
a rush of leaf and it is important to get it off the 
bushes quickly. The weight of leaf which a woman is 
cxi>ected to pluck in return for a day’s pay is from 
six to ten seers, but it varies greatly in accordance 
with the season, the method, coarse or fine, of plucking 
and the class of tea; three times as much leaf can be 
plucked in a given time from the large indigenous 
bushes as from the China variety. For every seer of 
leaf plucked in excess of the prtsscrihed amount, the 
plueker receives two pice, and it is not uncommon for 
women, who are good pluckers, to earn as much as 
Rs. 20 in a month. 


The process of manufacturing tea has been so often 
described that it will be sufficient to give 
Manufacture a very brief account of it here. After 
the leaf has liecn taken to the factory it 
is weighed in the iireseiice of the Manager or one o1 
his assistants and is then taken to the withering house 
where it is thinly spread upon trays and allowed to lie 
for a considerable time. It is usually withered in 10 or 
12 hours hut in very wet weather it may take as much 
as ^ hours and, cm these occasions, in factories where 
there is not much withering space, considerable diffi- 
culty is felt in dealing with the leaf which is constantly 
coming in Blackman’s fans are now used on many 
gardens in order to facilitate withering. When the leaf 
has Ix'come soft and velvety it is placed on a rolling 
table and rolled in order to break the cells and bring 
the sap to the surface so as to induce fermentation; 
roiling also twists and curls the leaves. The u.se of 
machinery is a great advance on the Chinese method 
of rolling by band. Fermentation lK*gins as soon as the 
sap is iil)t‘rated by rolling, and to complete it, the leaf 
is spread upon low tables until it assumes a bright 
copiK-ry colour. During this process the temperature 
should not he more than 80 degrees (F.). The leaf 
is next taken to the firing machine where it is passed 
through a chamber heated to a temijerature of about 
250 degrees. When it comes out of this machine all 
moi.sture should have lieen eliminated and the colour 
should have changed from coppery to black. Although 
it is es.sential that the leaf should be fully dried, great 
care must be taken that it is not scorched as this 
destroys the flavour of the tea. The manufacture is 
now complete and the tea is sorted into the various 
grades, known as Broken Orange Pekoe, Broken Pekoe, 
Pekoe Souchong and Dust, which is done by means 
of a sort of sieve with compartments of different mesh. 
After this it only remains to pack the tea into chests 
which is done by machinery oh most of the large 
estates. 


When the tea machinery was started in the Western 
Duars the coolies employed were Ncpalis, but 
The it was soon found that siitficient labour could 

labour not lie obtained locally. A few gardens, which 
force are practicall> in the hills, still work almost 
entirely with Nepali laUiur, hut, as a whole, 
the Duars gardens are dependent on labour from a 
distance, the chief recruiting grounds being Chota Nag- 
pur and the Santhal Parganas. I'hc system of working 
IS through sardHrs A surdcir receives a commission, 
usually at tlie rale of one pice on each or task, 

tin the niimlwr ot cotilies whom he sends to work daily. 

The sarddr either recruits hiin.sell or selects, with the 
Managei’s approval, men Ironi his 
Sytiam of or gang to send down as lecniiters. If 
roorultment he g(X‘s to the recruiting district himself 
he generally takes with him men from his 
own gang to assist him, and it is usual to select men 
who have not been long enough on the garden to have 
lost touch with their villages. The garden advances the 
railway fares and diet money which are debited to the 
.Kiirdilr's account. J^'ormerly it W’as the custom for 
coolies to proceed by road, Imt ino.st gardens find it 
better to use the railway as time is .saved and fewer 
coolies are lost ni route llirongh desertion or cholera. 
If the recruiters are siucesslul. the snrdilr henefits by 
getting his daily commission on the coolies’ earnings 
and he also receives a commission of Fs. 2 to Rs. 5 
a head. On the other hand, if a recruiter selected by 
him fails to return, the sardar has to refund the advances 
made to him. On the gardens it is to the interest of 
the sardCir to see that the eoolies do a full day’s work 
and that they do not abscond; recruilers in most ca.ses 
leave their wives and tamihes on the gardens and the 
sardilrs generally have property in cattle, carls and 
huffalocs. 'J'he best coolies are the ( )raons, from the 
Ranchi district, w'ho migrate freely to “Bhutan”, as 
they call the W'estern Duars, whenever they are hard 
lip and wish to earn a little money. Losses are chiefly 
in Santhal Pargana and C'haihas.sa recruiting In one 
instance, in which there was a loss of ahonl Rs. 3,000, 
the advances against the coolies ranged from Rs. 17 
to Rs. 20 a head with the result that they absconded 
and the majority cendd not he traced. An experienced 
Superintendent txmsiders that coolies will not remain 
on a garden if the advances on the average arc much 
ill excess of Rs. 10 a head. Rs. 5(K) to Rs. 1,(XK) may 
be taken as a fair estimate of the advances on a 
1,000 acre garden, including tho.se to local labour, 
Paharias (Ncpalis) and Oharamis. There apiiears to 
have been a fair labour force up to 18W, but since then 
it is .said to have declined owipg to the competition of 
coal mines, the demand for lalKiur for the docks and 
for railway con.striictiffii, and the settlement of coolies 
on Government lands in the district. In 18W a leading 
company imported 1,400 coolies from Chota Nagpur at 
a co.st of Rs. 2-fi-0*a head irrecoverable, and Rs. 10-14-4 
average advances, all recoverable from sardurs and 
coolies. In 1903 the same Company recruited 531 coolies, 
the irrecoverable co.sl a head being Rs. 10-6-1 and the 
advances Rs 15-9-3, so that the increase in recruiting 
expenditure has been considerable. 

The impression that the majority of the coolies on 
any garden visit their homes each cold 
Permananoe weather and return after the harvest is 
of tho over is incorrect. Coolies used to come 

labour up for about three years and then take 

foroo long leave, but nowadays they do not 

return to their country so frequently as 
liefore and show a tendency to settle down. Oraons, 
in particular, are keen cultivators, and many have taken 
up land and settled in the district. Generally speaking, 
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on most gardens the bulk of the labour force is 
permanent, though a certain proportion of the coolies 
return to their homes every year. As a rough estimate 
it may be said that 10 per cent, of the labour force 
is constantly on the move. 7'hc Deputy Commissioner, 
in discussing this subject in 1900, wrote as follows : 
“Although a certain percentage of coolies move freely 
from garden to garden, cither from a desire for change 
or belief that change of air is a prevention of malarial 
fever or sonic trivial motive, there is always a very 
considerable residuum, more especially on long esta- 
blished gardens, which does not find it easy to move. 
In those gardens one finds numbers of coolies who have 
become practically permanent residents. They have been 
living on the plot of land for a number of years, and 
have a house superior to the average found in coolie 
lines, with a well cultivated plot of land of their own 
on the garden property. A migration to another garden 
would entail the loss of all tins, and naturally it takes 
a good to move them Again, a coolie has taken 
advances from the garden and has not repaid the 
money or the garden has lent him money to buy a jiair 
of bullocks, taking the animals themselves as security. 
This is a very c(»mmon practice. As long as the coolie 
remains on the garden the Manager is not likely to lx* 
hard on him, hut if he attempts to leave for another 
garden, he could not hope for any consideration. He, 
therefore, is practically bound to stop where be is.” 

Labour in the Western Duars is free and the services 
of the coolies are not secured by any form 
Abstnott of agreement ; in a few instances coolies 
of Labour were imported from Ganjain under con- 
Ltwo tracts subjecting them to jicnaltics for 
desertion, section 492 of the Indian Penal 
Code, but tiu* courts ai»i)arcnlly refused to enforce the 
contracts when the coolies absconded, and the attempt 
to introduce a penal contract system failed. There i.s 
no GuvcrnmeiU suiicrvision over emigration to the 
Duars, and the treatment of coolies en route to the 
gardens is not regulated by any special jirovisions of 
law. Keslriction.s exist as regards recruiting in the 
Tributary Native t^latcs, which would otherwise be a 
fine field for recruitment, and complaints were made 
some years ago of the attitude of officials in the 
Santhal J'arganas. On the otfier hand it is admitted 
that every assi.stancc is given in the districts of Chota 
Nagpur, which arc the principal recruiting grounds for 
the Duars. With free labour it is unnecessary for 
Government to re.scrvc the right of inspection, or of 
interference in the matter of wages, tasks, or the 
general management of estates. Any abuse of authority 
would entail its own punishment, as the coolies would 
desert the estate and would find no difficulty in obtaining 
employment elsewhere, ('oolics in the Duars do not 
work more than 18 or 20 days in the month on an 
average. The men work well for alxuit four hours, 
but if attempts are made to exact much heavier tasks, 
dissatisfaction results, and the coolies may strike or 
proceed to otlier gardens where the tasks are easier. 
Riots are very uncommon, and the arrival of dis- 
contented bodies of labourers at cutcherry to formulate 
complaints is unheard of. The most serious disturl>- 
ance in recent years was in no way caused by disputes 
on the gardens. The price of rice was high throughout 
190() and, after the damage done to communications by 
the floods of August, it rose to famine rates. The 
Santhal coolies belonging to the gardens in the vicinity 
of Dam-Dim and Chalsa united to raid the markets 
and succeeded in looting the big hat at Bataigol and a 
few shops near Chalsa railway station. The Nepali 
cooties were not concerned in the rioting and in several 
places helped to keep order; some of the Chota Nagpur 
people joined in when they saw what was going on, but 


the disturbance was planned and started by the Santhals. 
The rioters were quickly suppressed with the aid of the 
armed police, and the ringleaders arrested and punished. 
It was found necessary to call out some of the Northern 
Bengal Mounted Rifles to patrol the hats on the next 
market day in order to prevent further looting.* 


THI ACTIVITIES OF A TEA GARDEN IN IMS 

[ExtraoU from *ALL ABOUT TEA’ by WILLIAH H. 
UKER8, M.A., Vol. I, pp. 387-90, 892-8 A 

893-6-7-402] 

Praparation of Land 

In opening new land for lea gardens in British 
India, brushwood and undergrowth are cut immediately 
after the close of the rainy season. These are burned, 
and then the trees arc cut clown, and the stumps, in so 
far as possible, arc pulled out, since they arc likely to 
cause root disease. In parts of Assam and in Darjeeling, 
a ring is often dug around the tree, and the lateral 
roots arc cut until the weight of the tree itself causes 
it to topple over. In this way, no stump is left. In 
many instances, a few trees, preferably those of the 
leguminous variety, are allowed to stand, in order to give 
shade. After grubbing out the trees stumps, the land 
is hoed. Stones and roots are removed, and the soil 
well mixed. If the garden is on level land, drains are 
laid out and put in. 

— Many Indian garden.s have a plot of carefully 
selected tea, especially cultivated to produce seeds. This 
plot is removed as far as possible from the rest of the 
garden, in order to insure it against hybridization. 
Formerly, this tea was not pruned and, in the case of 
all but the China plant, grew to its normal height of 
thirty to forty feet. Of late years, some planters have 
preferred to prune repeatedly until a shrub some twelve 
feet high and fifteen feet in diamcler, is evolved. This 
makes the question of fighting easier than if the tree 
were allowed to grow to its natural- height. On other 
India estates, seed is .selected promiscuously from the 
healthiest plants over a large area 

Tea Nuraarlei— Land used as a nursery is carefully 
dug over, and the soil pulverized. All bits of roots, 
stones, etc., are removed. The nursery i.s laid out in 
rectangular beds some five feet wide, with paths between. 
The seeds are deposited about an inch deep, and from 
four to nine inches apart. The Tocklai Exixrimental 
Station advises that if plants arc to be transplanted at 
the age of six months, the seeds should be five inches 
apart; for twelve months, eight inches apart; and for 
twenty-four months, ten inches apart. 

Great care is taken in shading, catering, and manuring. 
The shading is done by means of raised tatties of grass 
or mats. These shades arc made of thin thatch spread 
on bamboo frames some five feet high. All weeds are 
removed by hand.f 

Broadly speaking, there arc four varieties of tea bush 
to be seen in tea gardens in Northeast India : the China; 

♦For a further description of the labour force in the 
Western Duars see the “Report on the conditions of 
Tea Garden Labour in the Duars of Bengal, in Madras, 
and in Ceylon,” by J. C. Arbuthnott, Esq., C.I.E., I.C.S. 

tH. R. Cooper, “Tea Nurseries.” Quarterly Journal 
of the Scientific Department of the India Tea Associa- 
tion, Calcutta, Part III, 1924. 
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the Assam, or light-leaved indigenous ; the Burma, or 
dark-leaved; and the Manipiiri bush. In the plains 
districts of Northeast India the large-leaved varieties 
are preferred. The dark-leaved bush is hardier than 
the light-leaved Assam hush, aiul although lK»th yield 
about the same, the Assani hush invariably gives the 
[letter tea. In Darjeeling, ^diere the climate is severe, 
the China type of bush is preferred. In the Dooars and 
the Surma Valley, where climatic conditions arc often 
difficult, the dark-leaved variety is favoured, but in the 
Brahmaputra Valley the light-leaved bush of the Assam 
variety is preferred. 

The tea flower appears any time between August and 
October, and the fruit takes from twelve to fourteen 
months to ripen. 

The seed is gathered as it falls, and is spread out on 
a cool floor over night. In the nuirniiig. it is setrted 
over to remove stones, refuse, empty shells, etc. 

Seed is usually tested by the water method; that is, 
the seed is thrown in a trough filled with water, where 
the dried or partly empty seeds float and are skimmed 
off. The others arc dried (piickly. Sometimes the 
“light” seeds are kept in moist sand for a few* days and 
again floated, wdien a certain pereentage heeomc “sinkers” 
and are planted, producing good tea jilants. 


cct Apart 

4X4 

4,\ X 4 
5X4 

5 X 5 

6 X 6 


Nursery Planting 

J 'hints per 
.hit- 

2J2J 

2.420 

2.178 

1.742 

1.210 


Acres per Mannd 
of Seed 

3 
3A 

4 
4i 
7 


Moelng— In nn^st tea districts of Northern India, 
hoeing is jnacticed. The soil around the young plants 
is freijiuntly loosened to a dejith of three inches for a 
distance of some twelve inches around. While the tea 
is young, and w^eeds arc able to grow cpiickly on the 
uncovered soil, it receives both deep hoeing and light 
hoeing. At the hegininng of the dry .season, deep luHMiig 
is undertaken .A depth of eight inches is aimed at, 
hut seldom attained. ICvcry si\ weeks, light hoeings — 
about threi' inches deei> -take jilaee The object of 
the ligln htieing is to keeji down the weeds. During 
the monsoon, when the weather is forcing all jilant 
growth, tlie weeds often get the njiper hand. In 
Southern India, where the s«»il is more granular, less 
enltixation is recpiired, and clean weeding is the rule. 


The area which can he planted with one mannd- 
cighty-poiinds-of seed, if the lining is reetangnlar, is 

.shown in Table Number Six. With triangular ])lanting, 
about 15 per cent, must be dedneied."' 

rroi)agati<jn by enttiiigs or layering has not lieen 

successful in India on a commercial scale. 

Transplanting— Seedlings are left in the nursery for 
varying periods. Some planters prefer to set out the 
tea at si.x months, others at tw'elve. and still others at 
eighteen months. Lim-s are staked, and the seedlings 
laid out at regular intervals along these lines Opinions 
differ as to the di.stance advisalile between llie plants 
Much dejiends iijion the (jnality of the sf>il and the 

variety of the jat. Ocnerally speaking, the plants are 

put out from four to five feet apart; i e., from hair 

to six feet distant from the nearest ])lant in any direc- 
tion. Wln-n the lines have been formed, and the dis- 
tances decided njinn, stakes are driven Ui mark where 

hides slioidd be dug for the ]dants; these holes being 

at least a fool wide and ten inches deep. The land is 

then ready for the idants. 

Although much tea is transplanted by hand, there are 
.several good transplanting implements in use in North- 
east India. These insure a iiropcr clod of earth over 
the roots of the plant. C)iie of the (ddesi is Jehen's 
transplanter The plant is taken up by this device with 
its surrounding earth, and sHpjied into a tin cylinder 
having a movalde bottom. The plants are carried from 
the nursery to the garden. The bottom of the cylinder 
is slipped out, and the cylinder set in the hole jireviously 
prepared. The surrounding space is filled in with earth, 
and the cylinder removed over the toj) of the plant. 
The earth is tamiK^d down gently around the jilant. 
Seedlings of cighte<*n months or more are too large 
to be trans])lanted in this way. Klliott’s transidanter, 
a later and siinjiler device, employs semi-circular spade, 
a trowel of similar shape, and alKiut teri carrying tins 
to each sjiadc. Two men are required, one to use the 
spade, and the other to place the tins and relea.se the 
cones from the spade. 

♦Claud. Bald. Jnduin Tea: Its Culture and Manu- 
facture ^ 4th cd., Calcutta, 1922, 


In 1922, extensive enltivation experiments were 
.starte<l at the 'J'oeklai h’.xperimental Station and, although 
this work is still in progress, all the results point to 
the fact th:it it is the harm fill effect of the weeds, 

rather than the heiiefieial effect of stirring the sc»il during 
cultivation, that inlhieiiees tlu* te.i crop. Accordingly, 
it is hecoining the custom to let the sides of the hushes 
grow so that they etivi r the sod, and tend to keep down 
weed growth. It has been found that such a procedure 
not only reduces the need for hoeing, hut also keeps 

the soil in good tilth, apjiroMinating jungle conditions. 

Motor lea-enltivators, designed to cut down the ex- 
pense of hoeing, have been introflneed into India, hut 

iiave yet to iirove their piaetieahility. 

Shade Trees and Windbreaks — 'J'he shark* tree nn)st 
eonimonly used on liriiish India tea estales is the 
ordinary San, nr AUnrSui slipiiUiln It gives a lij^ht, 

even shade, although in some district it rerpiires 
lopping 'I’lie falling k.ives from .'^valuable rnannrc, 
and act as a iniileh on the surface. It is deeidvioiis, 
losing its leaves from I )eecmher to January, and flush- 
ing again from April to May. In many districts its 
life is twenty-five years. 

Following the San closely in popularity is the Korni, 
or AlhhAa pun era. w’liieh has the advantage of kceiiiiig 
free from canker lr)iiger than the San. Tlie Bor mede- 
loa, or fhitherf/ia assnintia, alsri does rather well but 
is late coining into leaf. Items robnsta is sometimes 
used as a shade ‘rec. It will griiw almost anywhere. 
Dadap, or lirytlinua lilhosprnna, is used generally in 
South India, but not in Northeast India, where it has 

been proved that it encourages root disease. 'I'he Dal- 
hcrfjia si.ssu and the Athicoia lehhet are also in eonimoii 
use. 

Ill SiMitli India, a rniieh used shade free is the Ceylon 

San, or Alhia:::i<t moliucana, which has a large leaf 

and grows rapidly. In fact, it is so Irnfy and bushy, 
if left to grow naturally, that if commonly does damage 
to surrounding tea. It is nondcciduous, bearing 
leaves through the cokl weather, and hence its dense 
shade and consct|iient heavy call on the reserves of 
soil moisture mitigate against its u.se in Northeast 

India. 
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All rif llie trees mentioned arc leguminous, but non- 
leguminous trees sometimes are used in South India. 
These include Silver Oak, or Grnnllea rotfusta; the 
Nahor, sometimes called Nagessar, or Afesua ferrea; 
and the Ficus sjK-cies. 

Perhaps the commonest hushes used for windbreaks 
in South India are the several varieties of Dalbcrgia. 
Their dense evergreen foliage makes them particularly 
effective. The silver Oak, Grcinllca rohusta, also is 
planted extensively. 

Qr6«n manure*— The use of green manures is well- 
nigh universal in I’ritish India, which is narticularly 
fortunate in having a large number of ictjummosiv 
indigenous to the country. Green manures may be 
divided roughly into trees, shrubs, and herbaceous 
plants. 

As mentioned before, the /llhissia stiff iilatn, or Sail 
tree, is planted as a shade tree, and at the same time 
acts as a green manure. Other varieties of the same 
tree family also arc used 'J'he Ihilhizzin assaniiai has 
been specially recommended for its suitability in certain 
sections of the country. 

The principal shrubs in use are Tephrosia Candida, 
cnninionly known as Hoga mcdclna, and in Darjeeling 
as Ih)iUcUtra; the Cajaniis indicus, or Arhar Rahar; 
the Stwhanui aculcata, or JJhiancha ; the Seshania egyp- 
iiaca, or Jynnth; the Indigofcra dosua; the hidigojern 
arrccla, or Natal Java Indigo; the Desmodiunt poly^ 
larpmn; the Desmodium ((ntuosum; the Prsmodium 
rcirojlcxum; the Lcucccna glam a; and the Cliioria 
caiani folia. 

In the case of the herbaceous annuals used for green 
manuring, the tilants are raised from seed sown between 
the tea and <lug into the soil wdien a few weeks , or 
months old. Tlie plants ordinarily used for this purjKise 
are the different sfiecies of Fhascolns, such as AJuti 
Kalai, or Kulai dal; the I’ifpta catiaug, or cow pea ; the 
Glycinr hispida, or soya bean, sometimes called Fliot 
mas; the Cymaop.^{s psoralioidcs, or Guar; the Crotalaria 
jauncia, or Sunn hemp; and the Crotalaria striata. 

Other manure*— Dxcept in special cases, fertilizers 
usually are applied to tea in India every year or every 
second year. Ties is done in the spring. 'J'hc manures 
are spread broadcast at the lime of the first light hoeing 
and arc hoed in. Often, if certain bushes are back- 
ward, a (luick-acting nitrogenous manure is s|H’cially 
applied. 

Practically every tyjic of manure in the market is used 
on tea "J'hese include : Sulphate of ammonia, nitrate 
of s^Kla, calcium cyanamiile, oilcakes, hknid meal, fi.sh 
manure, auiinal meal, steamed horn meal, .skins and 
sinews, sardine guano, sterilized animal meal, .super- 
phosphate, bones, basic slag, Helgian flour phosphate. 
Algaricum flour phosphate, ground Sunghbhum phos- 
jiluite. railiophosphate, .saltiietre or nitrate of potash, 
muriate of potash, cattle dung, and lime. 

Fertilizers sometimes are rot.ited, one of the systems 
being : 

I'irst year — JMiosphate and a quick-growing green 
manure, such as the covvpea. 

I^Second year— Nitrogen and iKitash. 

Third year — Foga nirdcloa. 

hourth year— 'The primings of Bot/a mcdcloa, deeply 
hoed in. 


Formerly it was thought that, when circumstances 
made it necessary, an application of lime should be 
made the fir.st year, after which the fertilizers were 
rotated, making a five-year rotation. Latterly if has 
been establi.shed that lime is never required on a tea 
soil. Any soil not definit^^ acid can be improved by 
a dressing of ground sulphur. Nitrogen is the most 
important factor. The cheap soluble artificials arc 
ino.stly favoured. , 

Mulching and Top Dressing — In some cases, it is 
inadvisable to break up the surface of the land, and 
mulching is resorted to. I^eavcs and other vegetable 
matter are spread upon the ground. They serve to pro- 
tect the tea in the hot, dry season by conserving the soil 
moi.sture, and the material as it rots becomes good 
manure. However, this practice docs not obtain in 
N.K. India. 

Although a rather expensive process, top dressing 
has been found an effective means in India to improve 
the quality of poor land. If a rich bed of soil or 
peat exists near by, good soil is secured, and the work 
is done at some time when there is less work than * 
workers. The depth of the top dressing varies, but 
frequently is about three inches. As much as 500 tons 
of earth to the acre may be applied. 

Pruning — Pruning is done by means of a curved 
knife with a blade four to eight inches long, according 
to the tyjie of pruning required. Opinions^ differ as 
to the age when tea should first be pruned. Some begin 
as early as six months after planting; other as late as 
three years. More often this h regulated by the amount 
of growth. The fir.st pruning frequently consists in 
cutting the main stem as low as six to nine inches from 
the ground, always provided there are side branches 
below this. These side branches are cut off at about 
fifteen or eighteen inches from the ground. The second 
pruning is to a height of some fifteen to eighteen inches, 
the plants being cut straight across. Succeeding prun- 
ings are similar, each l>cing about two inches above 
the previous cut. 

Heavy pruning in India means cutting near the ground 
to a height of nine to fifteen inches. This is done 
only at intervals of about ten years. It causes a reduc- 
tion of crop for that year amounting to a loss of 
as much as half the crop for the .season, and on the hill 
gardens, a loss of two-thirds to three-fourths. 

C(»llar pruning is the most drastic type of pruning, 
which .some lea scientists believe is never needed if the 
bu.shes are projierly treated. It should not lx? necessary 
in any case in less than twenty years. Many planters 
w'ill have nothing to do with collar pruning. Collar- 
pruned bushes may be cut at any place up to eight 
inches above llie ground. Some planters have adopted 
a method of scraping away the earth and cutting just 
aluive the spread of the roots, but this method is less 
popular than it was twenty years ago. 

In India, the ideal is to iirune each bush on its 
merits, but generally the unit is a field, or section. The 
usual form of bush is that with a flat surface, although 
some planters prefer the sugar-loaf, which involves 
vide pruning and plucking. 

"Skiff” pruning, or "switching," is done but cutting 
off the tops of all the shoots a trifle, whether the bushes 
be high or low, weak or strong. One system of doing 
this is to furnish the coolie with a measuring rod 
markinl at a certain place. 'I'his rod is placed against 
each bush and all the growth above the mark cut off, 
thus leaving 'die weaker bushes untouched. 
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Closely allied to pruning arc such processes as 
cleaning-out, thinning-out, spacing-out, and the removal 
of centers. Hope and Can)enter define clcaning-oul as 
a method of pruning which comprises the following 
five distinct operations : 

(fl) Removal of all thin, unproductive shoots atid 
twigs. 

(/;) Removal of dead wood and snags. 

(f) Reducing the number of pruned shoots of new 
wood at the end of the heavy-bearing brandies lo one 
or two I the outmost one not necessarily being left 

(d) Cutting ofT the smaller brandies arising fnmi 
the heavier framework of the bush, so as to reduce 
the branches to comparatively small minilier of strong 
ones. 

(c) Heading back all stout sluiots of new wood from 
low down to a height of about six inches from the 
point of origin.* 

• Thinning-out comprises operations (a) and il>) only, 
while siiacing-oul comprises operations (n), (/)), and 
(f). 


The general rule for plucking in Northeast India is 
"two and a hud,” Naturally, the severity of tlie plucking 
must depend on the health of the bush; but there is 
more in the problem than that. To mention the word 
"phirking" at any planters’ club is to start an argument; 
f(jr example, some planters let a bush grow to a certain 
height, about three feet, and then pluck it level. Others 
take the first flush, and then raise the lieigbl of the 
imaginary level before plucking again 

After a certain amount of tea has been plucked, a 
leaf with a doimaut bud is formed at the extremity of 
a sb(w>t, which then grows im lyrtbcr. This leaf is 
called a bunji Whether or not these hauii leaves shovdd 
he plucked is a problem still unsolved, hut experinunils 
earned on at 'Pocklai 1 *‘.n pen mental Station indicate 
banjics must he plucked or the croj) suffers. 

All ])liicking is done by hand, usually by women. The 
practice of putting the plucked leaf into a cloth hag 
carried in Ironl of the pliicker has been frownied upon, 
jjccaiise of the tendency of the leaf to ferment, ivven 
in h.iskels, temperatures as high as Ud' K. have been 
recorded in the center of the leaf. When leaves are 
thus healed, they turn rerl, It is impossible to make 
good tea from a mixture of red and fresh Ksif. 


The primings usually arc hoed into the .soil, unless 
they consist of wood older than one year. In the 
latter case, they are burned, for the reason that decaying 
wood in the soil spreads di.scase. Iluried primings add 
to the humus of the soil. 


Pluoking — In Northern India, when the wind turns 
and blows cold and dry from the Tibetan plateau, the 
hushes cease to flush and manufacture stops. In March, 
the spring flush materializes and the planter watches 
the bright green color creep over his garden as he 
prepares for another season. The second flush comes 
in late May or early June. 'J'cas then made are very 
tippy and bring high prices. After the second flush, 
w'hich is a very definite one, the others are not well 
marked, because the .shoots growing from axils below 
the plucking level in time reach that level and give a 

continuous supply of the leaf. The plucking season 

extends from late March or early .April until ah(»iil 
the middle of December. The nunilK'r of flushes run 
from ten to fifteen, although a garden may he jilucked 
from thirty to thirty-five tinie.s a year if labor is 
available — and even weekly during the flushing season. 

Plucking may he coarse or fine; close or long. Fine 
plucking takes off two leaves and a hud, a coarse 
plucking, three or four leaves. Fine plucking makes 
for quality. The composition of a shoot is : 

Bud .14 per cent, of shoot plucked. 

First leaf 21 per cent, of shoot plucked. 

Second leaf . 3H per cent, of shoot plucked. 

Stalk .27 per cent, of shoot plucked. 

100 per cent. 


Long plucking means plucking at a distance from the 
old wood of a bush. Tea which has been heavily 
pruned must be plucked on a long growth of new Wf>od, 
otherwise the bush suffers. As the hu.sh gets older, 
and the top thickens up, the plucking may lie made 
close; i.e., to within about six inches of this wood. 
Close plucking makes better tea than long plucking, 
and the best tea is made by plucking close and fine. 


*G. D. Hope and P. H. Carpenter, Sowr Aspects of 
Modern Tea Pruning, Calcutta, 1014. 


To prevent premature willuring, it is customary to 
take the haf to llu* factnry at least twice a day. llerc 
It is weighed m, lilher in the onginal baskets or after 
being transferred to other h;iskets or it ni.iy he W'eighed 
in the fiehl, so that tlu‘ plnckers can lontinne their 
work Linintcrniiitedly and thus earn more jiay. 

Wltheplng— In the Dooars, 'I'eiai and Darjeeling, 
however, wlu'rc the monsoon weallier is rather more 
liuimd than in Assam, lot Is arc in general n.sc. 

The leaf house or withering shed may he one of two 
types The "chiing,” or frame type, consists of a series 
of hamhoo floor raiks eovLued with Hessian 'J'hc 
chungs are three feet apart; just enough to allow hoys 
to creep in atnl sjiread the leaf They cover the whole 
floor except for a center aislr 'Phere may he as many 
as ten tiers of chnngs m a shed 'Phe other type con- 
sists of a senes of shallow raiks of wire netting, 
although hamhoo or loarse 1 lessi.in also are used. 
These raeks arc hiiill on a slant six to nine inches 
apart, reaching a height of about si.x feet 

The newer withering sheds are made of in)ii; arc 
tin roofed, ;ind fitted with weather hoard. In some 
ca.ses, movable mats or blinds are used to keep off the 
direct rays of the sun, or to shut out the rain. I'lie 
floors are made of strips of l>amh ()0 covered with 
hessian. This type of leaf house is the mosl expensive, 
hut general experience shows that it is the best so far 
as getting a good wither is coneerned. 

Chung withering is more even than the wire rack 
method, and the better tea made more than compensates 
for the extra cost in construction. The leaf is spread 
thinly. With a wire rack, about nine .square feel arc 
allowed for one pound of green leaf; hut with a chung 
a greater area usually is given — .sometimes as much as 
fifteen square feet. The thickness of si)reading is con- 
trolled by the quantity of leaf brought in and by the 
spreading space available. Therefore, on many days 
the .spreading is by no means ideal. 

When lofts are used, fans are employed. These are 
of two types, wall fans and centrifugal ea.sed fans. 
Among the better known makes arc the Sirocco eased 
fan, fi>r erection on the floor; the Sirocco wall fan; 
the Blackman hox-hladed fans, placed in the end walls, 
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and exhausting into the open air; the Blackman stream 
line fan; and the Keith oi»cii-tyix: wheel. 

The time consumed in withering is from eighteen to 
twenty hours. Leaf which has lx.*cn withered in a warm 
rodm has a current of cedd air passed over it for 
five or ten minutes before it is swept off the racks and 
taken to the rolling room. 

Rolling — '1 'he system of rolling in lintish India is 
divided into three parts First comes light rolling, 
which continues from ten to thirty minutes. After this 
the lialls are broken in the ktildia sorter, or roll breaker. 
'J'he flat type of hujchit sorter is preferred t(> the rotary 
ty|)e. After this comes forty-five minutes of heavy ndl- 
ing with about ten minutes of pressure on, and five off ; 
or sevai on, and three off. 'J'he third rolling is not 
always given It consists of a final rolling for about 

ten minutes after fermentation. 'J'he jieriods vary. 

F^rly in the season, with only jiarl of the machinery 
in use, the tables often revolve at a speed of about 

eighty revfdutioiis to the minute. 'J'he usual speed, how- 
ever is seventy to seventy-five revcdiitiom tier minute. 
In Darjeeling, they are slightly slower— sixly-fivc to 
seventy — and in Southern India the rate is forty to 
forty-five revolutions per minute, with a consequent 
longer rolling period and a greater number of rolls. 

The rolling tables usually arc covered with brass 
platc.s. After the brass wears out, cement slabs are 

sometimes used to replace the brass. 'J'he work is done 

by machine, the Jackson Ut)llcrs being the most popular. 
A full-sized machine takes four or five iraunds, or 320 
to 400 pfiunds, of w’lthered leaf at a (barge; the e(|ui- 
valent of one maund, (jr eighty iiounds, of finished tea. 
In Northeast India, a modern roller d(’als with about 
1,000 maunds, or 80,000 pounds, (»f finished tea m a 
season. 

Permanting— The fermenting room usually is 
.separated from other parts of the factory, but coiiveni- 
ently near tlie rolling room. It is the c'oolest iilace in 
the factory, being keju under 85" F'ahrenheit. 

According to the most modem pr.actiee, the leaf is 
.spread on cement floors. I’late glass and tile hods are 
mostly favored m the newer factories. In others, 
shelves, tables, or tiers of trays may be found. 

The leaf is spread from one to four inches thii'k, 
according to the season and the condition of the leaf. 
Quite commonly, it is ct)vered with a wet cloth, wh’eh is 
.so spread as not to ('onie in direct contact with the 
leaf. The lime re(|iiired for fermenting is from two 
to six hours, depending on climatic conditions. In some 
of the modern tea factories, the fermenting rooms arc 
being fitted with Immidifiers similar to those iiscnl in 
cotton mills. These humidifiers force water under high 
pressure through a fine jet, and the result is a cloud 
of water vapor. 

Firing or Orylng— In practically all tea factories in 
British India, firing is done by machine 'J'he drying 
is a continuou.s process. The leaf is put in at the top 
of the machine and comes out at the l)ottom. The hot 
air enters at the bottom, and the exhaust is at the top; 
consc(|uently, the hottest air meets the driest leaf. 
There is a constant falling off in temperature of the 
air blast, and the fresh, wet leaf at the top is met by 
a temperature of alxmt 140” Fahrenheit. 

The first firing must he to tliree-quarters dry. A 
second firing then is carried out, except in Southern 
India, where tea is often subjected to hut one firing. 
L^rgc automatic machines are used generally for the 


first firing, and smaller hand-controlled machines for 
finishing. The time required for firing varies, but it is 
commonly alK)Ut 30 to 40 minutes. 

A large machine docs work, which, by the old 
charcoal drying method, would require thirty to forty 
men to do. In some factories, the machines are so 
placed that the stoking of the furnaces may be done 
from the veranda. The method of drying is not the 
same rm every estate. On some, it is the rule to only 
partially dry the leaf in an endless chain drier, and to 
finish it off in smaller driers, while on other estates 
the tea is completely dried in the large drier. ^ It is 
interesting to note the expressions used in Indi'a for 
designating the various degrees of dryness. The cur- 
rency of the country is employed for this purpose. 
There are lb annas in a rupee; consequently the planter 
speaks of “12 annas” dried tea to convey the fact that 
it is 75 per cent. dry. 

Some of the best known tea driers in use in India 
are: the “Sirocco” line, consisting of the Sirocco Tray 
Up-Draft drier, the Sircjeco Up-Draft drier, the Sirocco 
Down-Draft drier, the Sirocco iCnclosed Tilting Tray 
Pres.siirc drier, and the Sirocco ICndles.s Chain Pressure 
drier, all made by Davidson & Co., Lid.; also Jackson’s 
patent mac'hines made by Marshall’s 'J'ca Machinery Co, 
Ltd., in addition to the “Paragon," the “F.mpire,” the 
“Venetian," “Imperial Venetian," and the “Victoria" 
machines. 

Sifting, Sorting and Cleaning — .\fter firing, the tea 
usually is put through a cutting machine to reduce the 
size of the larger leaves. Then it is ]hiI thrtuigh sift- 
ing and sorting machines that separate it into grades. 
The sifting machines in use in British India arc of two 
general types— revolving and oscillating. In both cases, 
the tea is made to pass over a \Mre mesh, which is 
agitated in such a way as to cause as much of the tea 
as possible to pass through the mesh. 'I'lie mesh em- 
ployed usually is of five different sizes, to suit the 
commonly accepted grades. 

As a rule the first sieve the tea pas.scs over has a 
No. 13 or 14 mesh, and makes about twenty-five revo- 
lutions a minute. 'J'his separates the Brnkcn Orange 
Pekoe. The rest then goes on a No 12 mesh to take 
out the Orange Pekoe The balance cornnri.scs the 
Pekoe Souchong, which goes to a cutting machine. The 
dii.st is taken out by a No 24 sieve. 

The classes produced are Broken Orange Pekoe, 
Orange Pekoe, Pekoe. Broken Pekoe, I'ekoc Souchong, 
Fannings, and Dust. Some estates make fancy teas — 
Golden 'Tips, Flowery Orange Pekoe, and Flowery 
Pekoe— hut these are not in such general use as the 

recognized standard grades. 'There is also the “fluff," 

wdiich rises from the tea as it is .sifted, and settles 

about the room, to be swept up later. 'J'he “fluff" is 
sold in Calcutta for use in the manufacture of caffeine. 

The .sorting and cleaning of tea is a long and expen- 
sive process. In the best factories, the tea is picked 

over by hand several times; generally after sifting. 
This work is done by women and boys. Generally, 
stalk and other extraneous matter is removed in this 
way, although a stalk extractor is coming into use. 

Winnowing machines are used for cleaning tea. They 
remove the fiber. After the tea has been graded, each 
grade including fannings and dust, is winnowed. The 
only winnowar manufactured solely for use in tea 
is “MacDonald’s deflector." Some planters use ordinary 
winnowing machines, similar to those used by farmers 
on grain. In Dum Duma and some other districts of 
India, the tea is dumt)ed from baskets through the air 
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current from an electric fan, thus cleaning the tea and 
separating it from the tannings and dust. 

*'QaplnOi” OP Final-Firing— The practice of giving 
the tea a final fire after sorting, and before packing, 
to drive off any moisture accumulated during storage, 
is referred to in different districts as “gaping/’ “pucca- 
batti-ing,’^ and “final-firing.” During the time that 
elap.scs between the second fire and packing, as much as 
10 or 12 per cent, of moisture may be alisorbed from 
the atmosphere of the factory. Tea keeps liest with 
a moisture content of under 6 per cent. If tea c<»n- 
tains more than this percentage, it “goes off,” loses 
briskness, and bec()nies flat. There also is risk of 
moldiness. If tea is too dry, it d(x*s not “mellow,” 
but remains with a certain indefinable harshness pe- 
culiar to newly made tea. Thus, gajiing aims at re- 
ducing the moisture content to 5 or U per cent., but 
not more. There is no luiint in gaping lea already 
at 5 per cent, moisture content. The apparatus for 
rapid determination of the moisture content in teas 
is chcai>. the process simple, and capable of being 
carried out by the average elerk It may he obtained 
’ from any Calcutta chemical dealers, at a cost of 
Ks. 200-250. and consists essentially of an oven, a 
weighing-balance, a dr>mg jar, and some small basins. 
A (piantity of tea is weighed into a hasbi and heated 
in a steam oven for a few hours. It then is eooled 
in the drying jar and weighed again. The loss in 
weight represents the moisture driven off and. eal- 
eiilated on a percentage basis, is an indication whether 
gaping is necessary, and if .so, to what degree. 

Bulkli>g and Packing — I'ollowing sorting, tea usually 
is kept m the factory until suflicieiit hulk is collected 
to make a “hreak”— that is, a inarketahle ipiantity — 
and in the meantime it is stored in bins. Usually, it 
is subjected to a rinal-firing at about 150' F. in order 
to dry it thoroiuhly and reduce the moisture content to 
5 per cent.; which is sufficient to allow for mellowing 
of the tea, hut not eiioiigfi to iierniit the tea to become 
moldy. 

In bulking, baskets of tea are plaeed around a 
canvas sheet spread on the floor, and then are duiTi]>cd 
on the sheet, one by one. The pile is tiirncfl t>ver and 
mixed by means of wooden spades. 

There are several kinds of packing machines, but 
all of them work on the same princiiile; i.r., the chest 
is shaken rajiidly while the tea is being put in. In 
one machine, the lead fir ahiminnm-lined chest is 
idaced on a platform which n.scillates at 2000 revo- 
lutions a minute. Another jiopnlar packer ennsists of 
a rocking table, upon which one or two chests arc 
clamped, and which is subjected to a rapid vibratory 
movement. 

A break of common teas may consists of anything 
from fifty to 5(K) chests or more. In the case of fine 
quality teas, not more than twenty-five to forty of 
one class make up a break. About two ounces extra 
of tea in excess of the invoice wTight are put in each 
chc.st to cover loss by evaporation. 

The chests used generally are three-ply ; the “Im- 
ixrial," the “Luralda,” and the “Vencsta” licing popu- 
lar makes. Some gardens still use Ixiard chests of 
“shooks,” made locally ; hut the extra weight of the 
chest itself co.sts as much or more in freight than the 
saving effected by their use. Three-ply chc.sts are 
manufactured at Ledo, in Upper Assam. The tea 
chests arc lined with lead or aluminum foil. In some 
instances where lead is used it is required that the 
chests be provided with inner paiier linings. 


After the chest has been packed, a sheet of lead 
is soldered on top, and the chest is carefully nailed 
up. Then it is stenciled with the garden mark and 
the progressive numlier, after which it is ready for 

shipment. 

Qreen Tea— Green tea has been made in British 
India for more than seventy-five years. At one time, 
it was made in all the tea districts, hut the manufac- 
ture at the present time eontinnes only in Kangra, 
Travancore, Sylliet. Debra Dim. Kaiiehi, Caehar, Nil- 
giris, Chittagong. Mysore. Almora, Malabar, Ctarhwal, 
and Tinnevelly — named in the order of the cpiantity 
of green tea each district produces. 

The hand process of mannfaetnring green tea is 
much the same as that used in China. The late Mr. 

Charles O U, Judge, who inventeil several machines 
for making green tea, desenhed the process as fol- 

lows : 

The freshly gathered leaf is thrown into iion pan.s, 
which are scane ihirty-six inches in diameter and 
twelve inches deej). 'Phese i»ans are kept almost at a 
red heal by stoves burning wood or charcoal as fuel. 
The leaf in the pans is rapidly turned (»ver and over 
and round and round l\v the hand or by sticks to pre- 
vent it scorehing or hnniing. 

In ahuul three miniitc's, the fresh leaf is thereby 

rendered (piile soft and the mass reihiced to about 
half its original hulk 'Phe leaf is next removed to 
the rolling t.ihles, and Ibrn'e rolhsl by hand; a pecu- 
liar twist being given to it, niiich gre.iter than that 
reipiired fur black tea. as green li'a reipiircs a eiirly 

leaf. 

If there is any sun, the rolled leaf is thinly spread 

out in the sunshine until it becomes a blackish green, 
and IS very sticky to tlu* touch; or, if the weather 
IS eloudy, the roll is iml in mesh trays, or cluihiics, 
over eliarcoal fires until it comes to the same enndi- 
lion. 

It is then put in smaller iron pans, some twenty- 

five inelies in diameter by twelve inches dee|j. and 
placed over a slow fire. These jians are only heated 
to such a degree that they are too warm 1(> touch. 
The pans are about half filled, and the leaf in tliem 
i.s kcjit turning over and over until it has become 
quite .soft agaiij, when it is again taken to the rolling 
table and rolled for appearance. 

When the day’s hatch has all been rolled a second 
time, the small pans are filled to the hnm, the heat 
being gradually loweied and the lea is con.stantly 
turned about as before for about four honr.s, until 

it is almost dry to the toneh. If a l;irge percentage 

of Gunpowder tea is required, the leaf, at thi.s stage 
is erammefl into long, narrow hags of stout fabric 

and well beaten together until it furm.s a compact 
mass. If a predominance of Hyson is preferred, the 
tea is stored in liins, where it may t>e left for week.s 
awaiting the finishing process This process i.s carried 
out in the small heated pans alnivc described. The 
pans should lie heated until just too hot to touch and 
about half filled with tea, which is w-orked by hand 
rapidly from side to side and round anti round, until 
it takes a light greenish tint, which it will do in about 
an hour and a half, ft is then .sorted into grade.s, 
fanned, and picked. The grades, before lieing packed 
for market, arc again returned to the .small pans and 
worked in the above described manner, with or without 
facing or coloring matter, until it has taken all the 
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hlfxnn it will take. This takes about two hours, 
when the tea is ready to [Mick for market.* 

Tea that has been faced is often called “Finished 
Green” or “True Green,” while the unfaced is des- 
crilKid as “Unfinished Green” or “Natural Green.” 
The usual material for facinjf is soapstone, one tca- 
si>oonful U-ing required for four pounds of tea. 

Machines have Ijeen invented to eliminate much of 
the h;ind process in R:reen tea manufacture. ICarly in 
the 'nineties, Mr Horace Drummond Deane, a Ceylon 
tea planter who later moved to Travancore, obtained 
patents on his steam process of treating the leaf for 
makinK f^reen tea. It was tuit until 1002, however, 
that the first slearniiiK itiachines were imiKirted into 
India. Shortly after, Mr. Jud^c invented his centri- 
fugal machine to throw off the condensed water from 
the leaf; t r., a centrifugal drier. 

To improve the color, a preen tea finishinp and 
plazinp n.achine also was invented hy Mr, Judpe. 
'I'his consists of a hexaponal, revolvinp *drum sonic 
four feet in diameter, havinp a capacity f)f 6(10 to 7.'>n 
pounds. A central stationary drum of copper is in 
the center, while mesh windows, protected hy hafTle.s. 
afford projier ventilation. C)ther preen tea finishing 
and plazinp machini;s apiieared on the market later. 

In JJehra Dun, the leaf is .sterilized hy placing it 
in a .shallow jian kept hot hy a fire directly under- 

neath. 'J'he leaf crackles and splutters, and after vi- 
gorous turning smldeiily settles down. It then is 

ready for rolling, and must he removed from the pan 
immediately to prevent hurning. 

When green tea is made in Assam the jirocess is 
as follows : 

As soon as possifile after plucking, the leaf is 
hronght to the factory, where it is placed loosely in 
a long hesagonal ho.\ into which steam is blown for 

alKiul ninety .seconds. The box is revolved at aliout 

twenty-five revolutions jx-r minute. Then the leaf is 
removed, cooled, and dried in a hydro-e.stractor mak- 
ing about 1(100 revolutions per n^nuite. During the 

process, much liquid is drawn off containing a con- 
siderable quantity of sulid.s. .About 15 per cent, less 
than it would if black tea were Ix-ing made. When 
the leaf is drained, it is taken from the extractor and 
opened out, as it cakes somewhat. Next, the leaf is 
rolled in an open-top roller for ah<»ut half an hour, 

after which it is iiartially dried in an ordinary firing 
machine to degree just short of crispness. The 

.semi-dried leaf again is rolled for half aii hour. The 
final firing i.s done in an ordinary machine at about 
180" F. 

Green tea is polished hy being rotated in a hexagonal 
box lined with .sheet iron. The additiem of one i»er 

cent. French chalk puts on a polish. 

To make the best green tea, hard or hattji leaf is 
carefully avoided. The grades of green tea arc Fine 
Young Hyson. Young Hyson, Hyson No. I, Hyson, 
Soumee, Twankay, Fannings, and Dust, 

Green tea made hy the hot pan process is better than 
that made hy steaming, and in addition, there i.s no 
need to centrifuge the leaf, because it never gets wet, 
thus obviating the centrifuge loss in liquors. 

AtUmpta At Briok Tea Manufaoture— Sample lots 
of brick tea were prepared at one time in Darjeeling 

♦Charles G. L. Judge, 6V<vm Tea, Calcutta, 1920. 


and Kumaon for the Tibetan and Bhutan markets, but 
none is made at present. 

As long ago as 1883, the possibilities of introducing 
Indian brick tea into Til)et were discussed. In 1905, 
James Hutchison was appointed Commissioner by the 
Indian Tea Association to visit China and investigate 
the process of making brick tea and the possibilities 
of the market. His report is mo.st intercsting.t 
However, the Lamas have a monoi>oly of the britk tea 
trade in Tifict, and have effectually opfxjscd entrance 
of Indian brick tej into a market already well served 
from Chinese sources. 


THE 8TATB OF THE TEA INDUSTRY IN 1868 

(Extract# from “The Statesman ’’ of 28 June 1863) 
(I) The Oriels and After 

Towards the end of 1951, for the first time in 
many years, world output of tea exceeded world 
demand. This coincided with the world .slump in 
almost all commodity markets following the cessation 

of stockpiling. The need to w’ork off .stocks acquir- 
ed at the time of the Korean crisis curtailed overseas 
purchases. The industry, hound up as it is with 

liractically the whole pattern of world trade in tea 

and lienee peculiarly susceptible to fluctuations in that 
trade could hardly be an exception to such all-round 
recession. 

At about the same time- hy coincidence the Minimum 
Wages Act came into force w’th its inevitable effects 
on the cost of production. Overseas competition had 
in ten. si lied, exports were down, prices had declined 

and costs continued to rise. Together these may be 
said to have constituted the crisis. The industry 
found itself iinahlc to bridge the steadily widening 
gaj) between increasing costs and falling prices. 

It was not merely a case of disappearance of profits. 
To many gardens it meant a struggle for survival. 
W'ith prospects limited hy degislaliun of various kinds, 
the numlxT of gardens ready to incur losses for se- 
veral years in the hope of future gain was small. 
According to information available, by the middle of 
February this year more than 100 gardens had closed 
dow'U in Assam and West Bengal and about 50,000 
workers had been thrown out of employment. As 
again.st only 30 per cent, in 1951, about 90 per cent, of 
the estates in West Bengal and Assam incurred los.ses 
in 1952. It is estimated that estates in the Dooars 
alone lost Rs. 5 crores. The industry asked for State 
assistance. 

There were a number of requests for relief but the 
princii>al ones were : 

1. Reduction and/or abolition of the excise and/or 
export duties. 

2. If these duties arc not abolished, deferred pay- 
ment of exci.se duty. 

3. Relaxation of Section 18-A of the Indian In- 
come Tax Act I.C., deferred payment of Income- 
tax. 

4. Suspension of the Minimum Wages Act or re- 
duction in the level of minimum wages fixed. 
(The wage bill forms 38.4 ix?r cent, of the cost 
of production in North India and 44.4 per cent, 
in South India) . 


t Jas. Hutchi.son, Indian Brick Tea for Tibet, Re- 
port on Mission to Sscchuen, Calcutta, 1906. 
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5. Suspension of the implementation of the Plan- 

tations Labour Act. 

6. * Conversion of the food-stuffs concession into a 

cash benefit, and the State to take over .supply 
of food-grains to labour. 

7. Responsibility to cease for supply of food.stuflfs 
to dependents and non-workers. 

8. Reduction of freight chargcr.s on coal and other 
materials. 

9. Provision of finance to tea gardens, especially 
ior working capital. 

10. Sales tax on lea to be abolished. Anomalies 

arising from sales tax on tea and tm other goods 
to be removed. 

A point that needs to be made in this context is that 
the requests were not for protection against the nor- 
mal hazards of international trade luit for relief from 
certain fiscal and labour policies which were operating 
to the detriment of the industry and were, indeed, 
serving to subsidize foreign comjietitive teas. 

For some time the Government thought the possil)le 
magnitude of the disaster ovcrestiTnatofl It wa.s only 
when a number of gardens started winding up opera- 
tions, throwing labour out of employment, that they 

awoke to the fact that the industry could no longer 
carry the hurden unaided, and that producers should 
receive assi.stance in bringing down costs. 

Towards the end of May 1952, the Government of 
India appointed a team of officials to investigate the 
representations received and advise generally on the 
relief to he accorded. The reactions of llie team 
called the Rajarani Rao Committee team in regard to 
each of thc.se requests are .set out U-low : 

1. We do not consider that tuiy change in the exis- 
ting excise, export duty is needed at present. 

2. A tentative procedure for the deferred iiaymcnt 
of excise duty to meet the industry's request is 
set out in paragraph 34. (It was proposed that 
the duty be paid at any time within a week of 
the end of the month to which the clearances 
related, not necessarily at the time tea left the 
factory). 

3. I'he industry’s request for the relaxation of 
Section lS-.\ of the Income Tax Act liiis lieen 
met. (In.slrurtions were issued to income-tax 
authorities). Excess profit refunds should lie 
expeditiously made, 

4. In regard to the ((uestion of revision of Mini- 

mum Wages, the incliustry «»hc)iild make the neces- 
sary rcpresentatifni to the States concerned for 
the apiiointineiit of Advisory C(immittees 

and Advi.sory Hoards. We would sugge.st that 
the anomalies placed he fore the Team in regard 
to minimum wages he .studied by the Central 
Advisory Board which the C’cntral Government 
has appointed. In the interests of all, the Cen- 
tral Advisory Board recently constituted may 
quickly advise the Gfwernmcnts ronedrned. 

5. We recommend that the implementation of the 
Plantations Labour Act should W postponed for 
a period of two years or so, .so far as the tea 
industry is concerned. As soon as prices revive, 
the improvements envisaged in the Act .should 
Ix! gradually introduced, priorities being fixed by 
mutual agreement between labour, industry and 
Government. 

6. Government should supply rationed foodstuffs 
at convenient centres or depots and the tea gar- 


dens should only lie rc(|iiircd to retail these food- 
stuffs through their shops. The gardens should 
continue to In-ar the expense of transporting the 

foodstuffs from the centres or de^xils to their 

ration shops. The legal responsibility for dis- 
tribution of foodstuffs to tlie workers should 
continue to rest on the tea gardens... An addi- 

tional cash wage, which amount would Ik* the 
difference between the price paid by the workers 
at present for their foodstuffs c.f/,. Us. 5 in the 
case of rice, and the price they would have to 
pay for the rationed foodstuffs at control rates, 
should he paid to them. Tlie additional cash 

wage would naturally have U* ffiiclnale with 
fluctuations in the price of the rationed food- 

stuffs. 

7. It would not he proper to make the industry re.s- 
ponsihle for feeding workers not directly con- 
nected with it. 

8. We feel that relief is deserved in re.sjiect of 

transport of coal and other stores to the tea 
gardens. 

9. Commercial hanks cannot he expected to tie up 
their liipiid resources in long term capital pro- 
jects These are finietiuns of land mortgage 
Iianks and the small Indian tea gardens would 
liemTit liy forming a suitable co-oj)eralivc bank 

If the Industrial Finance Corporation is to be 
of assistance to the tea gardens .some amendment 
of its Act is essenti.il to enable it to make ad- 

vances to proprietaiy tea gardens. 

10. In regard to the anomalies pointed out by the 

industry in resjieet of sales tax, they evidently 
require investigation in the interest both of the 
trade and of smooth export. 

Hardly less important and interesting are some of 
the eonchisions at which the Team arrived. For in.s- 
tanee, they rei>orted that there was no evidence for 
supposing that there had been any dcliherate manipu- 
lation of prices, and hardly anylliing to Mih.stantialc 
the allegation that brokers purposely undervalued 
teas. 

'^riie immediate effeet of the appointment of the 
'J'eam was a furl her fall in prices. Buyers either with- 
held tuirchases or ofTerrd less in the belief th.at there 
would siH)ii he, if not jiholition, at least reduction in 
excise and export duties leading to .still more favour- 
able price levels. 

The relief recommended by the Team fell far short 
of the industry’s expectations and (iovernnienl action 
ibereoii was even Irss eiiroiiraging. 'I'lie foriniT lias 
already been dealt with. In regard to the l.itler, spare 
does not permit detailed mention. A summary should 
suffice. I 

Til November 1952 with a view to giving some dirret 
anil immediate relief to the producers of poorer quality 
teas who, in their opinion, bad suffered most from 
the recent slumii, the (iovernnient of India announced 
exemption frfiin excise duty of all tea rovereci liy the 
term “tea wa.sli- ’’ 'I'eas (jualifying for exemption 
were estimated at 18 million llis fuit of a total tea 
production of over 600 million lbs. 

A section of the industry viewed this decision with 
grave concern, xlt was feared that the exemption would 
“increase the gamut of low quality tea in the market 
with inevitable ron.seqncnccs and might harm the re- 
putation of Indian tea abroad.” Events soon proved 
that those fears were not unwarranted. The Govern- 
nuint found that in the process of giving relief to the 
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small pnKluciT they were indirectly eiicouraginK the 
export of stalky tea to the detriment of Indian teas* 
reputation ahniad. In January of this year the Govern- 
ment withdrew the exemption. 

In DeremUr 1952 the Industrial Committee on Plan- 
tations ren»mmcndcd to Government that relief as an 
cmiTgeney measure by way of refund of the duty col- 
lected should Ik* given as follows : 

l»er lb. 

Cachar, Darjeeling and Tripura 3 annaii 

Do(iars, Terai and Central 'J'ravancore 2 annas 
Assam and Madras States 1 anna 

The recommendation was not accepted. The Govern- 
ment felt that they should not !><• cxiu-cted to abolish 
or reduce export or excise duties while other factors 
responsible for the crisis were allowed to continue; 
that Mich a recommendation called upon the taxpayer 
alone to shtuildcr the burden unilaterally, and that it 
was not wise to grant indiscriminate relief to all gar- 
dens in a particular area without due regard to a gar- 
den having suffered a loss or not or to the way in 
which it had been managed. 

In ^pril this year the Finance Minister introduced 
a Pill in l*arliament providing for a reduction from 
three annas tier lb t«> one anna in the flat rate of ‘cen- 
tral excise duty jiayable on tea manufactured in India 
at the time of issue from the tiroducing gardens and 
a levy of a further excise duty of three annas iK*r lb 
on fiackage tea from blenders and packiTs at the time 
of clearance. These changes came into effect imme- 
diately under the Provisional C'ollection of Taxes Act. 
*rhe intention was to afford direct relief to the tea 
gardens and consumers (»f unpacked tea without affec- 
ting significantly yield of revenue. 

Among the advantages claimed for this arrangement 
were that the initial financial commitments of the tea 
gardens would be substantially reduced and that a not 
inconsiderable section of consumers, particularly of the 
poorer classes wdio bought loo.se tea, would be iK’iiefi- 
led. *J'he Pill pro])osed to bring within the .scope of 
the new excise duty all tea lying in .stock on April 15, 
1953. 

The question of conversion of foodgraitis concession 
into suitable cash equivalents has not been easy of 
settlement. At the siiecial meeting of the Tripartite 
Standing t\)mmittee on Plantations held at Shillong 
on bVbruary 27, although there was general acceptance 
of the princijile of conversion, no agreement could be 
reached on the exact (|uantum of compensation to be 
])aid. 'riie (tovernmcnt of India consider.s that the 
(|uestion of conversion of foodgrains concessions 
is mainly a matter for direct negotiation lietween 
emiiloyers and labour. Reports however indicate 
that they would view with favour any proiKjsals 
w'hcreby the foodgrains subsidy might he con- 
verted into cash allowances on the basis of the 
co.st of living index, the (lovernmcnt of the State con- 
cerned undertaking to supply the estates with food- 
grains at coiitr(»lled rates. In the latter direction the 
Government of West Pengal and As.sam have made 
some progress ; and it is hoped that even more satis- 
factory arrangements will soon follow. 

In regard to minimum wages, the Minister for 
Commerce and Industry said in Parliament in July 
1952 that “it was not the intention to make the position 
of lalxjur worse than w'hat it’ was and that if possible 
it would be made letter.*’ The Finance Minister 
stated that **the recommendations of the Committee 


(the Rajaram Rao Committee) w'ould not be such as 
would hurt lalxiur.*’ 

In accordance with the advice of the official 'team, 
the Governments of West Bengal and Assam set up 
advisory committees for considering revision of wages 
and acted on the recommendations of those Committees. 

The jirohlem of surplus labour continues to cause 
anxiety. The Government of India had under consi- 
deration several suggestions. The more important 
are : 

1. intcr-garden movement of w’orkers .should be 
encouraged for adjusting local surpluses and 
shortages. (This may he done through the Tea 
Di.stricts Lalxiur Association). 

2. Recruitment of outside labour should be stopped 
and such of the surplus workers as are emigrant 
labourer^ should be repatriated in accordance 
with the provisions of the Tea Districts Emi- 
grant Labour Act. 

3. Schemes for the development of cultivable waste* 
laud should Ik undertaken for the purpose of 
absorbing surplus labour. 

4. Cottage industries should be opened so that 
surplus labour can he gainfully employed. 

5. Surplus lalxnir may al.so be diverted to employ- 
ment on jiLiblic works projects. 

There has been no progress in the i.rplcmentation 
of the Plantations Labour Act. It seens permissible; 
to assume that the (lovernmeiit of India have accepted 
the recominendation of the Kajararn Kao Committee 

that imjilenientation be postiioiud. 

The Government have agreed to provide as many 
wagons as possible for the carriage of coal to tea 

gardens liy the all-rail route subject to the move- 

ment of traffic being allotted a higher priority than 
tea. 

Officers of the Mini.slry of F'inance and the Reserve 
Bank of India studied the question of provision of 

credit facilities. Credit difficulty, in their opinion, was 
confined broadly to some 275 Indian-owned gardens, 
nio.stly in the north and the north-cast, W’hich were 
financed directly by hanks According to them, the 
mo.st jiractical way in which Government could assist 
w^as to offer to give a limited guarantee to l>anks in 
respect of their loans to lea estates hjr the next 
.sta.son. 

The (loverninent announced a guarantee to reim- 
burse scheduled hanks a certain iKrceiitage of deficits, 
if any, in the 1953 crop accounts of both sterling and 
riiiKK* tea gardens which had been directly financed by 
them in 1952. The guarantee was not to extend to 
gardens financed direct by agency hou.scs, whether or 
not the agency houses, in their turn, borrowed from 
banks. It wa.s to Ik* limited to 10'. f> of the repayment 
actually made by the gardens to the liank against the 
1952 tea hypothecation account in the case of gardens 
situated in areas other than Cachar, Tripura and 
Dooars, and in the case of gardens in Cachar. Tri- 
pura and Dooars to 15%. 

The object of the scheme was to induce hanks to 
make available for the 1953 season, to such marginal 
or sound tea gardens as were in difficulty, a higher 
level of finance than the hanks were at the time pre- 
pared to provide. It was not intended that the guaran- 
tee should be used for bolstering up sub-mar^nal 
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Hijw In the CAse of **econoinic'' estates, 
8ptetatt>ei i » A^as' to insist on suitable safe-guards, 
llle i|(tiatrai^ was not to cover any outstanding loans 

r m hV banks in the past Banks participating in 
scheme were to be asked to obtain mortgage over 
the tea estetes and the estates were to be prohibited 
Iram declaririg dividends until the loans obtained by 
them under the scheme had been fully discharged. 


The* industry’s reactions to the recommendations of 
the Rajaram Rao Committee and Government action 
thereon are mixed. Deferred payment of income tax, 
it is a^tted, affords some relief to tea growers; but the 
relief, it is pointed out, is only temporary and does not 
mean any saving in the cost of production. 


Opinion is divided on the levy of an anna per lb 
excise duty on tea at the time of nsue from the 
gardens and 3 annas per lb on packed tea to be collec- 
ted from blenders and packers at the time of clear- 
ance. One section welcomes it on the ground that it 
offers growers the very necessary relief of a reduction 
in initial financial commitments. Another looks u{K>n 
^ the levy as highly discriminatory and unwise : 
unwise because it may have a somewhat repressing 
effect on internal consumption as the greater part of 
tea consumed (about 60 'io of tea consumed in India 
is sold in packets and the rest in loose form) would 
be subject to the increased rate of excise duty. 
According to them it may lead also to a diversion of 
consumption from packet to loose tea which in turn 
would cause to close down many of tlie new firms of 
this type that have been started in recent years. 


“Packet tea,” they argue, “carries with it a guarantee 
of quality, consistency and weight while in the case of 
loose tea, quality is difficult to control and adulteration 
is possible”. Loose tea traders have protested against 
these insinuations and have pointed out that poorer 
quality teas are also genu'ne teas and are consumed by 
those who cannot afford higher prices for better teas; 
and that loose tea dealers sell poor quality tea cheap, 
medium tea at a medium price and go^ tea at a good 
price. The Government of India* thinks that the differ- 
ence in the rates of duty is much too small to lead 
to any large scale change in consumption from package 
tea to loose tea. 


The industry points out that should packers pass the 
onus backwards to growers in lower auction prices or 
forward to consumers in enhanced retail prices, the 
growers for whom the relief is intended may have to 
accept lower auction prices and the objective of the 
Government will not be realized. 

By the end of 1952 it was apparent that instead of 
the large surplus which had been expected earlier the 
crop would in fact be no larger than it had been a year 
ago. There was a slow but marked recovery in prices 
and there is now a stronger undertone to the market 
than there has been for many months. Forty-two 
gardens employing a labour force of 39,228 have re- 
opened. (The number of gardens which remained 
dosed on April 15, 1953 was 52 and labour affected 
totalled 24,2^). The situation warrants the hope — 
the trend is clearly upward — ^that as the position im- 
proves, most of the gardens will be reopened and re- 
trenched labour will be re-employed. 


The quality of teas produced in 1952 showed a marked 
improvement on that of the previous year. Indian pro- 
dtiMrs are taking steps to nut into operation a more 
jaketive plucking policy*. They will reduce produc- 
tion this year by about 8 per ^ent. It is the intention 
to produce only 57 lOillaon Ibe: 62 mdiioD fi>» woe ptek 


duced in 1952. The latterly favourable movtmeitt of 
prices has not modified tmse decisions and is not likely 
to till prices are firmly established on higher ground. ' 

Mention must be made in this context of four im- 
portant developments. The first is that India has with- 
drawn its membership of the Internat.onal Tea Market 
Expansion Board and has. along with Ceylon and In- 
donesia, entered into an agreement with the U.S. tea 
trade for tea propaganda in the USA. The U.S. tea 
trade and each ot these countries have agreed in prin- 
ciple to contribute to a jo nt promotion fund on whose 
governing body all would he represented. It is pro- 
posed to spend $U million this year on a joint effort 
to promote tea drinking among Americans. Of this 
amount, the producing countries will contribute approxi- 
mately two-thirds. 

The second is that in view of a fall in demand and 
its effect on prices India has decided to cut down her 
exports to 115 per cent, from the standard quota of 130 
per cent. (348,216,170 lb) allowed under the Interna- 
tional I'ca Agreement. 

In accordance with the recommendations of the In- 
dustrial Committee on Plantations the Government of 
India have decided to appoint a committee consisting 
of experts to investigate the cost structure of the indus- 
try with a view to suggesting ways and means by 
which it could he brought into line with the present 
price levd. Investigation into the trade structure to 
ascertain the true relation lietwcen auction and retail 
prices is included in the terms of reference. 

With a view to exercising greater control over the 
industry the Government have introduced in Parlia- 
ment a Bill which is a combination of the Ontral 
Tea Board Act 1949 and the Indian Tea Control Act 
1938 along with certain variations that have been 
found necessary. It is proposed to establish a Tea 
Board with functions wider than those of the present 
Central Tea Board and the Indjan Tea Licensing 
Committee. The enlarged scope of the new Board's 
activities is to include : 

1. Regulation and control of the sale of tea for 
internal consumption or export, whether by auc- 
tions or otherwise ; 

2. Control over the (luality of tea and the issue of 
licenses to engage in blend;nk; and 

3. Promotion of measures for increasing the pro- 
ductivity of labour, including measures tor se- 
curing .safer and better working conditions and 
the provision and improvement of amenities aitd 
incentive to workers. 

The Tea Board may also be required, according to 
any decision of .the Central Government, to license 
brokers, manufacturers or dealers in tea waste. 

Withdrawal from the ITMEB has been vigorously 
assailed. The reasons for Government’s action gp- 
IJcar to have been : 

1. The subscription was a heavy burden on the in- 
dustry, which was experiencing a slump. 

2. Indian representation on the Board's secretariat 
was very small. The Central Tea Board had 
virtually no control over the activities ol the 
ITMEB. 

3. A desire to organize-oxeluelvo propaganda foi* 
Indian tea which was not posdble throi^ 
ITMEB. 





Inftences die auctioii affontp the sfdtmf fu>d Jbnslri^ 
•ectieni of the ttide equal oppoftunitki. 


4. Widi the withdrawal of Pakiatan the Board had 
loat its repreaentativc character. 

Si Indonesia was in arrears of subscH|>tion. Ceylon 
hence drew a disproportionately large benefit 
from the Board. 

Against these must he placed the following argu- 
ments: 

1. Withdrawal is inopportune Ijecausc for the first 
time in 10 years tea is surplus to requirements 
and expanded markets are needed. 

2. **If the present propaganda experts are to be 
replaced, such replacement will take time and 

* little economy is likely.” 

3. “If Indian tea in particular is to be publicised, 
it will be necessary to revise the world's mar- 
keting arrangements which arc based on the fact 
that teas are blended before retail sale. Of 
Indian teas, perhaps only Darjeeling tea is sold 
unblended." 

In regard to cxixjrls, present circumstances seem to 
justify the reduction in quota. The industry hofies, 
however, that should there lie an incrca.se in demand 
— with the running down of stocks in Britain and the 
new arrangements for propaganda in the USA this 
is possible — the Government will review the position 
later in the year. The reduction should, however, 
have the effect of making larger and more l-cprcscnta- 
tivc offerings available for consumption in India. 

^ The industry has welcomed the proposed inve.sliga- 
tion into the cost .structure of the industry. The in- 
quiry may help to explode sundry myths about fabu- 
lous profits. 

Opinion on the Tea Bill has not yet taken shai^. It 
is believed that much depends on how the additional 
powers vested arc exercised. Greater control, the 
industry argues, cannot be divorced from greater res- 
ponsibility. In the past, although the State’s earning 
from tea have been far more than the industry’s the 
Government of India, it is pointed out, have been 
singularly reluctant to make sacrifices. 

That the tea industry has a big contribution to make 
to the Five Year Plan is clear: but it is an indirect 
contribution in the sense that the Government will 
depend upon tea to earn a goodly part of the foreign 
exchange, in both hard and soft currencies, necessary 
to finance development at home. The industry is thus 
an important contributory to, rather than a participant 
in the Plan. 


(II) The OaloutU Tea Auotiona 

The procedure at the Calcutta tea auctions has been 
criticized but no alternative method of selling tea has 
been advanced to replace the system that has been re- 
vised by experts over a vast number of years. The auc- 
tions provide the producers with the best chancy of 
realizing maximum prices, while the buyers have the 
opportunity of securing their requirements at a rea- 
sonable price. 

Like other commodities tea is governed by the law 
of supply and demand. Therefore when production 
excee^ demand to any great degree, as in 1952, slump 
editions are bound to occur. Similarly, when there 
^a a possibility . of a world shortage of tea, which 
might occur with heavily restricted crops, then auc- 
tion prices are bound to rise accordingly. But in bodi 


During the season &ese tea auctions are usuaOy hdd 
twice a week; the export sale being held on Mohday 
and the Dust and Internal sale on Tuesday. For th^ 
sales brokers prepare iveekly catalogues,^ and invoioet 
of tea are printed for the sale according to their date 
of arrival in Calcutta. On arrival in Calcutta river- 
borne and rail teas are transferred into one of t^e sale 
tea warehouses set aside for storage of tea intended 
for sale in Calcutta. 

On receipt of the arrival lists from the ware.house- 
men the broker’s staff inspect the teas to ensure they 
are up to standard and that there is no damage and 
they also draw samples for distribution to the buyers 
in the trade. 

Each tea in the broker’s catalogue is tasted and 
valued against standards of the same type and grade 
of tea and the catalogue containing full valuations is for- 
warded to the buyers. A confidential report on the 
quality of the leaf and liquor of the invoice concerned 
is also forwarded to the respective seller. Prior to 
each auction the broker will have obtained his set of 
instructions from the respective sellers, so that when 
he takes his place in the auctioneer’s rostrum he will 
be in possession of specific selling instructions or he 
may have full discretion to sell the teas according to 
market developments. 

Calcutta auctions are conducted under rules framed 
by the Calcutta Tea Traders Association, which is 
composed of members of all branches of the trade. At 
the auction itself the auctioneer sits alone at his 'ros- 
trum and the buyers are seated in front of him in 
a semi-circular plan, the tiers of seats rising from floor 
level to an appropriate height at the back of the hall. 
There are over one hundred buyers and it is custo- 
mary for them to occupy the same place each week. 
As soon as the first lot is announced, buyers may start 
to bid. Bids are given in rupee currency per pound 
and buyers are allowed to raise their bids by one pic 
up to ten annas per lb., by three pics from ten annas 
to Rs 2 per lb., by six pies from Rs 2 to Rs 3 per lb., 
and by one anna over Rs 3 per lb. 

Each lot offered is composed of one break of tea 
and as the size of each break may well vary from six 
chests (each chest containing approximately 100 lbs.) 
to over 100 chests, it is easily realized that a buyer may 
not wish or may not be able tef afford to purchase an 
entire big break himself. The buyers therefore divide 
their purchases among each other. For instance, for a 
lot composed of 11 chests or less a bidder must accept 
the whole amount himself and the brokers will send a 
contract to only one buyer; a lot composed of from 12 
to 23 chests, however, may. be split between two buy- 
ers and a contract will be forwarded to each. For a 
lot composed of 24 to 47 chests the buyer of the tea 
may split with two other buyers, three contracts being 
forwarded; and for 48 chests and over, four buyers 
are allowed to split and the brokers will forwai^ 
contracts to all four. 

As soon as a lot is put up for sale bidding may be 
commenced by any number of buyers and the auctioneer 
will continuously call out the name of the buyer to- 
gether with the highest bid. Eventually when the 
seller’s instructions have been complied with and it 
IS apparent that there are no higher bids, the auctioneer 
will knock down the lot to the buyer concerned at the 
highest price that has been bid. The next lot is avafl- 
able for sale immediately after the fall of the gavel. 
By this method iht auction proceeds at a fair pace a^ 
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'iii^‘Ml9»rieBoed kncticmeer shonid tie able to sell lota at 
mte of four lots per minute. In this way weekly 
of over 50,000 chests for export are handled. 
A nystein such as this which enables large quantities of 
tea to be dealt with each week amply demonstrates the 
useftllaess of the Calcutta auctions. 


0 (III) Tea Paata and Thair Control 

, The economical cultivation and production of tea 
is vitally linked with a proper understanding and ap- 
plication of effective measures for the control of in- 
sect pests and diseases which affect the tea plant 
during all stages of its growth. 

The tea bush, like all other plants growing in nature, 
is subject to attack by a very latge rumber of living 
bodies, varving from large inserts such as crickets 
and caterpillars, easily visible to the naked eye, down 
to tiny microscopic organisms represented by various 
species of fungi which can bo detected only by the 
effects produced on the tea plant. Cons’derable re- 
search work and investigations on the nature ot these 
pests and diseases of tea have been earned out by in- 
dependent works as well as by scientific organizations, 
during the past 50 years. The India Tea Association, 
Scientific Department, Tocklai Experimental Station, 
have contributed considerably to our jiresent-day 
knowledge of tea pests and diseases. Ranid strides 
in the investigations of insect pests and diseases of the 
tea plant have, however, been made onlv during the 
last decade following the advent of DDT and other 
synthetic plant protection compounds. 

A brief description of the major in.scct pests of the 
tea plant is given below : 

The Cockchafer or White Grub is a lieetlc which is 
a menace to a variety of crops in the districts of 
North Bengal ; it was fir.st recorded as a tea iiest in 
1874. The larva which is found at about 2" below the 
surface mainly feeds on grass roots and tender roots 
of tea plants. This is white in colour and measures 4 
to 5 cm. long. It is usually curled up and has a swol- 
len abdomen. The adult cockchafer emerges from the 
pupal case in the month of July. 

The control measures recommended are (a) to see 
whether the areas which arc to be planted arc infested 
with the larvae, and if so the soil should be turned 
over twice, once a month, before planting, (b) grass 
should not be allowed to grow near the tea plants. 
At least a clean-weeded circle of 10 inches radius 
should be kept round each plant. This will enable 
the larvae to feed on the grass roots surrounding the 
weeded circle, leaving the bare patch of soil containing 
tea roots. 

The Termite or White Ant is commonly found on 
tea plants. Although thev have been classified under 
‘‘destructive pests” thev do perform a useful service 
to the planter when they form gallanes on bushe.s 
after pruning by removing all the dead .snags and 
pieces of dead branch. They arc very difficult to con- 
trol. The best t*me suited for control is January, 
^igy DDT or Pexidole Benzene hexachloridc dust 
formulations is the best way of dealing with them. 
If the attack is severe, every single bush should be 
treated with Hexidole dust and the normal dosage re- 
commended is 1 oz of Hexidole 806—5 per cent. BHC 
dusting powder for every plant. 

The Looper Caterpillar is another insect pest which 
is very well known to tea planters in North-east India. 
Ilie fully grown cilerpillars are of various colours, 


grey to dark brown and dark green and they measure 
3 inches in length. These caterpillars usually appear in 
June in an epidemic form. The caterpillar cats away 
small areas of yotxrig leaves and as it grows it deve- 
lops a preference for the older leaves as well. A fully 
grown caterpillar will consume 10 to 12 grammes of 
fresh tea leaf per day. One attack may defoliate a 
section con^plctcly. If the attack occurs in April or 
May in a severe form the bushes are stripped and 
just as they have grown another set of fresh leaves, 
the next generation of caterpillars is ready. The best 
control method is the timely application of DDT in 
water-dispcrsiblc or emulsion form. The best time 
for commencement of spraying DDT is when the 
loopers arc 14" long. 

The Bunch or Cluster Caterpillar is one of the old- 
est pests of tea and may be found on the tea bush 
througliout the year 1'he pupial stage is characterized 
by a golden silk cocoon in which the final metamor- 
phosis takes place. Tliese insects may bt^ found in 
the form of biinche.s or clii.stcrs banging down in the 
frame of the bush during the daytime. They become 
very active after sunset when they commence biting 
and devouring the leaves The simplest method oi 
controlling the pest is by hand-collection of the cater- 
pillars throughout the year by labourers. 

The Red Slug is a black moth with a wing expanse 
of about 24". Severe damage is sometimes caused by 
this pest in tea gardens especially when mass migra- 
tions ot the pest are in progress from one area to 
another, damaging unaffected tea gardens almo.st over- 
night. The pest is susceptible to DDT and when an 
epidemic occurs it is recommended that DDT suspen- 
sion obtained by diluting 1 lb. ('ncsarol 60 per cent. 
DDT wcttahle powder with 40 gallons water be spfay- 
cd thoroughly on the foliage. 

The Hclopcltis Theivora. u small, dark insect, Is one 
of the most serious pests of tea. This in.scct, as poin- 
ted out earlier, is provided with a needle-shaiied tube, 
by means of which tissues of tea plnnts are punctured 
and the sap sucked up. He]oix*ltis damage can be 
easily recognized by characteristic puncture marks on 
lea leaves. The spectacular control of Hclopcltis with 
Geigy DDT wcttahle powder is undoiihtedly one of the 
landmarks in tlie history of tea pest control by the 
use of modern synthetic insecticides. Geigy 50 per 
cent. DDT wcttahle powder is recommended in the 
proportion of 1 Ih powder to 40 gallons water. Spray- 
ed areas should be examined 10 days alter spraying 
and spraying continued right throughout the season. 
Generally DDT remains effective for about 6 weeks 
after .spraying. 

Mites or Aradinea: The.sc creatures, although often 
mistaken for insects, belong to an entirely different 
class. They have four pairs of legs and have a res- 
piratory system altogether different from that of an in- 
sect. The eggs hatch out into forms resembling the 
adult and undef-gf) transformations, increasing in size, 
till they finally reach the adult stage. 

The main pests affecting tea under this rategory arc 
briefly dealt with below: 

The Red Spider (wood mason) is the most serloqs 
pest of tea in the North-cast India tea estates. Colo* 
iiies of this mite may be found in several forms at tha 
same time on one leaf — eggs, larvae, nymphs and 
adults. The eggs arc laid on leaf surfaces and are 
securely held on to the surface by means of an adhe- 
sive secretion of the pest, as a result of which they 
are not washed off during rain. The maximum, da- 
mage to tea is generally done during the period Mar^ 
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to IttBe Mid gndtMlly deeroitet witli llie mmM tfie 
ffionMiCM* Biilphtir in the many iornif in which It ii 
mpared as an acaricide is highly effective against 
Red Spider on tea; of these, watdr dispersible sulphur 
and lime and sulphur are recommended. Two rounds of 
lime sulphur sprays arc recommended to fje applied at an 
interval of two weeks in winter and one week in summer. 
Recently synthetic aciricides are receiving much atten- 
tion for the control of Red Spider due to the tact 
that desirable properties such as high toxicity to Red 
Spider and non-staming effect on tea may be easily 
obtainable in this class of compound. 

The Pink Mite pest is so minut.* tliat It often escapes 
observation and is one of the most difficult to identify. 
Sir George Waft, who discovered it in 1K95, examined 
the leaves of tea bushes which liad a iicculiar **palc 
and sickly” appearance and found under a lens thou- 
sands of the tiny adult mites on a single leaf 'Surface. 
Very little is known aliout the life historv and habits 
of the mite This mite is susceptible to lime sulphur 
and a single round of lime sulphur, thoroughly applied 
so as tu cover both sides of the /eaves, is considered 
to be an effective control measure. 

Whereas all green plants, including the tea hush, 
obtain their food hy synthesisng sugar from carbon 
dioxide with the help of chlurophyll, tungi arc not ahic 
to carry out this sugar synthesis and have to obtain 
their energy ny the dcstnicti^'ii of organic materials. 
There arc approximately .SO.fKX) known s/iecics of fun- 
gi of which a large number arc heiieffrial ; hut a con- 
siderable number are serious destructive agents of the 
tea plant. Fungi possess the ability to produce micros- 
fopie renrfKhictive bodies or spores m large mimt>ers 
and discharge them into the air. When a spore falls 
on a matter having suitable conditions for its germi- 
nation. a new rolonv is set up. An investigation of 
the following characteristics regarding fungus attack 
on tea IS necessary in order that effective remedies 
may be worked out : 

(a) Conditions under which a particular fungus 
disease is likclv to attack the tea plant. 

(b) The effect of humidity, temTirraturc. soil and 
environmental conditions which render the plant 
sifsceptible to the disease. 

(c) The chemical compounds of fungicides which 

are best suited for controlling the particular 
species of the fungi. 

Violet Root Rot : The attack of the parasitic fun- 
gus Sphacrostihle repens causes this root disease, the 
symptoms of which arc very chararteri.stic. The sour, 
sickly smell of the roots, the appearance of yellowish 
colour and dropping off of fresh leaves and dark blue- 
black and violet patches c»n roots are symptoms which 
lead to an identiffeation of the di.^ease. Generally 
speaking, Violet Root Rot occurs in areas where 
there is improper drainage of the soil. The 

main recommended measures are the maintenance 

of a proper drainage system, avoidance of deep hoe- 
ing and imnuring In wet weather and uprooting of 
bushes which have shed all their leaves and which 
are obviously dead. 

The parasite causing Ncctria disease attacks the 
stems of tea bushes and spreads with the help of airborne 
spores. The stems of tea bushes damaged and tom 
hy hailstorms are the initial spots where airborne spores 
of Nectria fall and commence germinating. The di- 

sease spreads downwards to the branch junction or it 
may even, under favourable condition.s. reach the root, 
Owsing death of the bush. A good degree of control 
Is 4pb|aliied by cutting out the attacked steme Qf buiM 


op to 4 indiec below die dead portion. Tim m MW 
surface of the bush sbcrald be trestod with a Miim 
solution ot fungidde—lime stdpliur or copper Ip&gt- 
tide. 

Red Rust, a parasitic alga, attacks young leaves aud 
stems of tea and its infection period » generally Jrom 
the end of April to early June. This unique disease 
of tea differs from all other diseases in being caused 
by an alga — ^a plant, and not by a fungus. The Charac- 
teristic which distinguishes Red Rust attack is the pre- 
sence of the hairy, orange-red fruiting bodies on the 
stems. Copper fungicides are highly lethal to Red Rust 
spores. A water-dispersible copper fungicide (50 per 
cent, copper content), such as Fungi-copper Geigy, 
diluted in the proportion of 1 lb. of the fungicide to 
40 gallons oi water should be sprayed on green Ua 
stems and one year old stems when the Red Rust is 
fruiting. The effect of this fungicide-spray will have 
no immediate effect but will bring about considerable 
reduction in the next year's infection. 

Corticium theae-Bcmard and Corticium invisum- 
Pctch, two species of fungi, cause the Black Rot di- 
sease of tea leaves which is characterised by irregu- 
lar, dark spots on attacked tea leaves. In severe cases, 
the patches may envelop the entire, leaf surface. The 
attack generally occurs during the period April to 
June, depending on humidity and temperature c<mdi- 
tions. At the end of April, apply a Copper fungicide 
at a concentration of 1 lb. of the fungicide to 40 gal- 
lons of water. Repeat this spraying operation after 
2 to 3 weeks. Collect dead and dry leaves and bum 
them. Remove all primings from affected sections 
during Christmas time, have them stacked away and 
when dry, bum them. 

Blister Blight, a disease of young shoots and leaves 
of tea, has become prominent and a serious pest of 
tea only during the last five years. During an epide- 
mic, large numlxirs of airborne spores are produced 
which germinate rapidly on the wet surfaces of tea 
leaves and shoots. Attacked bushes will however re- 
cover once the invasion is over as dead blisters cannot 
be revived and the disease has no permanent or rest- 
ing stage on the bush. To control one avoid by all 
means early pruning and late manuring. Pruning 
should not be carried out before the end of November 
and manures must not be applied after July. As soon 
as a few blistered bushes arc noticed at the edges of 
a section, remove the blisters by 'hand and apply Cop- 
]ier fungicide in the proportion of 1 Ih. to 40 gallm 
water, on the section which is on the windward side 
of the affected portion. Repeat the spraying opera- 
tion after 1 to H weeks. If a general outbreak occurs, 
continue spraying at 7-10 day intervals until May. 

The table below gives a list of Plant Protection 
chemicals mentioned in this article for the control of 
major pests and diseases of tea showing the pests or 
diseases which they are capable of controlling; 

Remedies 

Copper Fimgicidf, containing 5 per cent, metallic 
copper equivalent (Fungicopper Geigy) 

Lime Sulphur — Wettable Sulphur 

Oigy Acaricide 

Geigy DDT 50 per cent. Water wettable powder 

Geigy 16 per cent. DDT & 25 per cent. DDT Emiil- 
sifiable concentrates 

Hexidole 90SS per cent, Benxene Hexachbride piial 
Ptota of Diaeaies agakitl which wed :. 
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Itlt inw/ Nectriil Red Rtut. Blisler 

' Bed Spider, other mites, scale, Nectria 
Bed Sindcr 

All insect pests of tea and green crops exeept tea 
seed hug 

Looper caterpillars, crickets 

Mound building termites, kalotermcs, cockchafer 
larvae, flea beetles, young crickets. 

(I«) The Paokaglng and DIatrlbutlon of Tea 

Tea is particularly susceptible to deterioration by 
moisture. That arch-enemy is closely follo^^ed by 
demons of contamination in the shape of anything with 
a strong, penetrating odour. The growers pack their 
tea in boxes lined with lead or aluminium foil, and 
this early protection is adequate provided the tea 
reaches the blenders in reasonable time. Delays in 
transit under mon.soon conditions allow heat and damp 
to work into the tea. and a prolonged hold-up at a 
» port invites serious deterioration from sea air. Great 
care must be taken over stacking the boxes; if they 
are placed close to soap or fruit or similar articles, 
their scent will soon be absorlied to the exclusion of 
the true flavour of tea. Drop a single clove into a 
caddy containing some delicious blend, and it will 
make the contents smell and taste of spice in a matter 
of hours! Years ago, many a chest of tea in a ware- 
house lost its value because the night watchman stood 
his lamp on it. and the smell of the oil gradually seep- 
ed through to min every particle of leaf. 

Until early in the nineteenth century, hulk packag- 
ing was the only protection for tea. Supplies reached 
the shops in chests, and were sold loose to consumers 
who usually had to provide their own containers. This 
form of selling led to exploitation by retailers, who 
often mixed inferior with good tea. and then sold at 
the price of the latter. Some merchants even went 
so far as to colour their cheapest teas to obtain higher 
prices. A still more common way of making profit 
was to give short weight. 

In the course of time, shop-keepers began to pro- 
vide some form of container, and the firm of Twin- 
ings are reputed to have been the first to use printed 
tea wrappers. It was not. however, until 1826 that a 
man of vision, John Homiman, saw the benefits to 
be gained by offering the nublic a guarantee of weight 
and quality. He started the packet trade in England, 
which steadily gained ground at the expense of loose 
tea. Families ceased to suffer from mother’s amateur 
buving and blending, whilst the change held a big ap- 
peal for her too. If she had any complaints, she 

could obtain redress by going direct to the packer, if 
necessary, hecau.se the latter’s name and trade mark 

were proudly displayed on the label of the packet. 

Distribution in packets facilitated sales in small 
quantities, ensuring freshness of supply. Stockists 
had only to purchase their requirements for a short 

period ahead, and it was left to the blenders to hold 
extensive stocks of all kinds of tea drawn from every 
producing country. These storks were stored under 
perfect conditions and were skilfully blended to keep 

up a continuous .stream of supplies of uijiform quality 
to the shops. Thus, blending and packeting bepame 
associated and progressed together. Experienced 
tasters bought tm at all seasems of the year, and, by 
clever manipulation of the various growths, maintained 
constant stanitords to suit the public taste. • Gradually. 
' eomnners lost touch with the countries of origin and 
rcame to recognize tea by house or brand flames^ 


The* earliest packets were eMier made ti liiM 
with, lead foil, after the style of the garden chests, but 
the technique of packaging has advanced to meet all 
requirements and local conditions. In tropical countri^^ 
the finest quality teas are marketed in tins or special 
moisture-proof packets. Over the past few years, plat- 
tics of different kinds have been brought into use, either 
in direct contact with the tea or as a wrapper for the 
packet or carton. 

For popular brands at low prices, paper packets with 
grcasc'-proof linings are used extensively. Very often, 
the outer wrapper consists of a paper that has been 
sprayed with metal or is laminated to metal foil. Such 
packets may be in the form qf printed hags, sealed 
after the tea has been weighed into them, or may be 
made up on ingenious automatic machines which make, 
fill and close them in a succession of mechanical opera- 
tions that ensure correct weight and hygienic packing. 
Machines fitted with electrical weighing devices are 
available for all types of tea. and for all sizes from the 
small tea bag up to' 1 lb or more. 

The tea bag with its little ticket attached, . showing 
the name of the packer, is worthy of spi'cia! mention. 
Made of porous filter paper, and containing just suffi- 
cient tea for one cup, it has become popular on the 
Continent of Europe, and still more so in America and 
Canada. Consumers there arc not insistent upon the 
strength and colour of the brew produced in a teapot 
and prefer to accept a comparatively weak infusion in 
return for the convenience of merely dropping a paper 
sachet into a cup and fillitig it up with hot water. In 
fact, the tea bag in America is completely displacing 
larger jackings. 

The logical sequel to the rise in brand sales was or- 
ganized distribution on a national scale. In small coun- 
tries with highly dcvcloTH'd rail and road facilities, it 
was .simple but in India the difficulties were manifold. 

As wa.s to be expected, conditions of local supply 
influenced the siting of the first packing factories. Plants 
w'cre established in Calcutta because that was the port 
through which all the tea grown in North India had to 
pass. Then followed tinits in South India, erected in 
or close to the tea-growing districts. 

Distributing from Calcutta to the rest of Ijidia was 
comparahle with taking Paris as a centre and despatching 
to places as far afield as ncrlin, Belgrade, Naples and 
Lisbon. In Europe, the problem was easier because 
delays in transit did not matter much, whereas in India, 
any prolonged stoppage in the hottest season or the 
rains threatened damage to freight. Moreover, the 
railway system in India was becoming unduly strained. 
Shortage of rolling .stock at the end of the war proved 
a major handicap ju.st when the volume of traffic was 
growing enormously. Cargoes of imported food grains 
had to be moved from the ports and, naturally, wagons 
were not available for traffic of lower priority including 
tea. Packers werc’-at their wits’ end to know how to 
service their sales depots, particularly in Western India. 
Coastal shipping was used, but sailings were infrequent 
and slow. 

Calcutta had the added disadvantage of being unsuitable 
climatically for holding large stocks, and it was inevi- 
table that packers should look elsewhere for development 
in their own and the national interest. The plaeet 
chosen for new plants were towns well situated in dry 
climatic conditions astride rail and road junctioni. 
Stocks are now fed to these factories from Calcutta 
or direct from the tea-growing districts in sufficient 
quantity to safeguard them against transport delays. 

After blending and packing, tea from the factories 
iana out to innumerable lelling points in towns and 



tflflMEct. TKea^ ire the headqisarten of the liileifnen 
who, once a week call upon the hazari, hotels and euk* 
teens of India, supplying them with just snikient tea 
to ensure that their stocks are always fresh. 

Until a few years aao, distribution stopped at those 
towns where a weekly market was held for the district, 
hut now salesmen penetrate into small, remote villages 
with a population of f>erhaps a thousand or less. More 
often than not they have to traverse primitive roads, and 
do so by using a strange variety of transport, including 
jeeps, bullock carts tongas, cycles, camels and ponies. 

(v) Modorn Dovolopmonta In the Firing and Drying 
of Tea 

The years of World War II plus the post-war 
years have seen many drastir changes in the de- 
velopment of “drying*' or firing of tea in its process 
of manufacture, and the object of this brief article is 
to illustrate how these changes have been effected and 
the reasons for the adoption of oil firing which is now 
prevalent in tea gardens. 

It is well known that the tea-leaf as plucked from the 
tea-hush contains about 80% of moisture which has to 
be “dried off’’ or evaporated leaving only 20% by weight 
of dry fibrous product, which eventually becomes the 
“finished tea.” This moisture is reduced in stages, 
first by a process of “withering” or a natural drying- 
off process — in some cases mechanically controlled — until 
about 25% of the moisture is evaporated, then secondly 
by a heating process in which the moisture is removed 
^ means of hot air. 

The semi or partially dried leaf is put through its first 
stages of manufacture when it is “rolled” and next 
processed by “cutting” in various stages, whence it goes 
into the “fermenting” room.s, which is its last stage of 
processing prior to “firing.” 

Beyond the above brief description of the initial pro- 
cessing it is not the intention of this article to go into 
the minute details of primary manufacturing as we are 
more concerned with the “firing” side of the problem. 

The “firing” equipment can almost be said to be stan- 
dardized in design, liecausc even although there are 
about hsdf a dozen well-known makes of tea drying 
equipment the main basic principles of all the. machines 
arc the same — the drying of tea by means of hot air 
under continuous motion. 

The use of hot air in this final process of tea-making 
indicates that some heating medium has got to he sup- 
plied for the air, and referring hack to very early days 
of tea-making and leading up to the present, we find 
many and varied types of heating medium and methods 
of firing have, been adopted viz— (a) direct firing from 
charcoal stoves; (b) indirect firing from independent 
wood fired stoves; (c) indirect from both independent 
and integral type of wood and coal burning stoves; 
(d) indirect from integral type oil fired stoves; (e) in- 
direct from steam heating the air by means of utilizing 
exhaust steam, live steam, and augmenting with waste 
gases of combustion from a boiler plant. 

The old methods of direct charcoal firing are now 
. almost extinct and have been superseded mainly on 
account of the adoption and utilization o! mechanized 
drying on the principles of continuous motion. 

Both the independent type and the integral type of air 
heaters comprise a unit, usually of the tubular type 
built over and around a stove or furnace This furnace 
is usually of large volume and fitted with grate bars 
which carry the fuel, which has to be used to provide 
Ihe'hfat lor the ingoing air to the dryer. The waste 


gaset of e o mb u rt i on from die fuel *irood or roil p a a f 
m s^ftcally designed cfaanneli or routes up, over and 
around nests of tubes canritig the ingomg air-or alter* 
natively mav pass through tubes in predetermined sec*- 
tions— and thus give op their sensible heat, before pas* 
sing away out of the system and up the chimney. 

Many air dryer stoves of the older designs in use 
today are of low-draught type and slow burning, but 
modem trends are now leaning towards induced oraught, 
which is a mechanized form of taking away the waste 
gases of combustion from the stove to each individual 
chimney by means of a small centrifugal fan.^power 
driven. — or from a scries of stoves by means of a com- 
mon waste gas duct to a single chimney by means of a 
larger centrifugal fan. 

This method of utilizing mechanical induced draught 
as di.«tinct from the "short chimney” natural draught 
is a distinct improvement as such method removes the 
waste gases at high velocities and thus enables a greater 
heat transfer to take place through the tubes or heating 
medium between the waste gases of comhu.stion and the 
ingoing cold air, and improving the efficiency of this 
piece of equipment 

The location of the tea gardens has in the past neces- 
sitated firing hy wood fuel, which in most if not all cases 
meant using trees cut up into logs and branches of 
suitable size to he accommodated in the stoves. The 
advent and development of roads and railways brought 
about big changes, and enabled coal as a fuel to be 
placed at the disposal of the tea gardens. In this res- 
l>ect many tea gardens which found themselves within 
easy reach of such new facilities were able to avail 
themselves of these new supplies which proved from 
a firing point of view to have many advantages over 
the old method of wood firing. 

Firing conditions improved generally and coal was 
found to have many advantages over wood that even- 
tually wood for firing became of secondary importance, ^ 
and only those tea gardens which had wood readily 
available retained such methods. 

It has been said w'ith a great deal of truth that “it 
takes a war to hasten and develop science” and it took 
a war to bring about a general change and development 
from “coal” as a fuel to “oil” as a fuel in the tea indus- 
try in India. The very definite short supply which even- 
tually ended up as “no supply” of coal in many parts of 
the tea industry immediately after the war resulted in 
the early post-war years in a complete change-over on 
a considerable number of tea gardens, particularly in 
As.sam. It tumeff out to be fortunate that liberal oil 
supplies were being made available from Digboi in Nor- 
thern or Upper Assam and a considerable number of 
tea gardens came in with a rush for a complete change- 
over from coal firing to oil firing. A few selected tea 
gardens had been operating on oil fuel, but the sudden 
stoppage of coal supplies necessitated a complete change- 
over to almost a revolutionary extent on other gardens 
using coal. The war in this case proved to be a ble- 
ssing in disguise, as complete oil firing equipment and 
supplies were found readily available from stocks in 
Calcutta. This enabled a quick change to be made at 
a very awkward time of the season. 

Oil firing qin be classified as being perhaps the most 
modern form of firing in use on tea gardens in these 
present times, and it is certainly the most efficient and 
economical. In the first place it is dean as compared 
with the dirty and dusty atmosphere which always per* 
vaded the old coal-firing shed, secondly no standby 
firing fud becomes necessary as was the case when nligt 
wood or ood. 





. iBriim ^ ^ ^ distinct advantage that 

, tattpenAiiret in the stoves can be maintained at 

S ateady lei^ without fluctuations once the oil burners 
m set, resulting in what is termed ''a straight line 
ei^" on the recording charts. The benefits of these 
steady temperature levels are immediately apparent to 
the tea house **in charge,** as he knows that his ingoing 
hot air is being maintained as also his outgoing satura- 
ted air, whichever he is working on. 

f 

• Oil firing is also a substantial labour-saving device 
since one man can operate a number of stoves, whereas 
on coi^ or wood it required one manf per stove plus men 
for handling the coal or wood, not only in the firing 
shed but from the main fuel dump on the tea garden 
to the firing shed. Oil firing requires no such labour 
and the oil fuel can be brought right up to the oil bur- 
ners by gravity flow. 

Oil firing is also a time saver in that initial lighting 
up for daily working only requires about half to three 
quarters of an hour before manufacture of tea com- 
mences, instead of about two hours under wood and 
^ coal-fired conditions. 

It has been suggested that the adoption and use of oil 
as a fuel has, under present price conditions, added about 
half an anna to the manufacturing co.st of tea, but as 
against this it may be stated that the quality and finish 
of the tea has benefited from the steady and even tem- 
peratures which must also have facilitated continuous 
working conditions and increased production or enabled 
the standard rate of production to be completed in 
shorter hours. Oil firing for tea manufacture is more 
efficient than coal or wood which has now been proved 
in practice and whilst a bar to the use of oil fuel may 


be its high cost relative to othef fuels and their tvsil- 
ability, the advantages which oil fuel offers are sufficient 
to convert the advocates of economy. 

(vl) Moohanloal Handling In Toa Indualry 

Throughout the tea industry today there is a 
steadily increasing consciousness of the advanta|^ 
as well as the need of greater mechanical handling 
facilities. 

Mechanical handling is now beginning to be regarded 
as an all-important factor which should, wherever pos» 
siblc, be given consideration. Recent events have given 
strength to this argument and in cases where proper 
mechanical handling has been employed, direct finan- 
cial savings have been reflected, in not only reducing the 
number of instances where unnecessary manual hand- 
ling of materials through the various processes of manu- 
facture had previously l)cen allowed to continue un- 
checked, but also by saving the valuable time of opera- 
tors by having materials delivered to them quickly and 
conveniently, and as efficiently removed. 

Unfortunately, large-scale mechanization is seriously 
hampered by the manner in which a great majority of 
factories and their adjacent buildings have been laid 
out and the apparent disregard in the past for anything 
resembling a production flow whereby the various pro- 
ccs.ses of manufacture could follow one another in a 
fairly regularized manner. 

It must also be admitted that the confused movement 
of materials from one place to another has been largely 
responsible for the curtailment of maximum output and 
the tendency in all cases to increase production 
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JOtlPH DALTON HOOKlira TlUIVn. IN MLOAiaUM DIOTNIOT (*-^14 MMION 1M0) 
(Ixtraot from Himalayan Joumala, by Sir J. D. Hookar, K.O.S.I., SiS., D.O.L.9 P.R.S.) 


On the second day we arrived at Jeelpigoree, a 
large straggling village near the banks of the Teesta, 
a good way south of the forest : here wc were detained 
for several days, waiting for elephants with which to 
proceed northwards. The natives arc Cooches, a 
Mogul (Mongolian) race, who inhabit the open country 
of this district replacing the Mcchis of the Terai 
forest They are a fine athletic iH*ople. not very dark, 
and formed the once-jxjwerful house of Coochpigorce. 
Latterly the upjicr classes have adopted the religion of 
the Hrahmins, and liave had caste conferred upon 
them; while the lower orders have turned Mahomedans: 
these, chiefly agnculturisls. are a timid, oppressed 
class, w'ho everywhere fled before us, and were with 
difficulty ])revailed uimmi even to direct us along our 
road- A rude police is cslaljlisbed by the Ifritish 
Government all over the country, and to it the tra- 
veller ajipbes tfir giiules and assistance; but the Cooches 
were so shy and difiiciilt to deal wMib, that we were 
generally left to our own resources. 

(jrass is the prevailing feature of the country, as 
there are few shrubs, and still fewer trees, (.ioats and 
the common Indian cow are i>lc‘iitiful; hut it is not 
swampy enough for the hiiflalo, and sheep are scarce, 
on account of the heat of climate This uniformity 
of ieatiire over so immense an area is. however, due 
to the agency of man, and is of recent introduction; as 
all concur in afliriiiing, that willim the last hundred 
years the lace ol the country W'as covered with the 
.same long jnngle-grasscs which abound in the Terai 
forest; and the trf)ops cantoned at Titalya (a central 
position in these plains) from 1H16 to 1828, confirm 
this statement as far as their immerliate neighbourhood 
is concerned. 

These gigantic (trowwvcp seem to lx* destroyed by 
fire with remarkable facility at one season of the year; 
and it is well that this is the case; for, whether as a 
retainer of miasina, a shelter for wild Ix'asts, both 
carnivorous and harhivorous, alike dangerous to man, 
or from their liahilitv to ignite, and spread destruc- 
tion far and wide, the grass-jungles are most serious 
obstacles to civilization Next to the rapidity with 
which it can be cleared, the adaiitation of a great 
part of the soil to irrigation during the rams has 
greatly aided the bringing of it under cultivation. 

By far the greater proportion of this universal short 
turf grass is formed of andropntjon ocicularis, Cyfto- 
don iJactylon* and in sandy places, Impcrata cylin- 
drica: where the soil is wetter. Amclc^ui Indica is 
abundant, giving a healhcr-likc colour to the turf, with 
itn pale purple flowers ; wherever there is standing 
water, its surface is reddened by the AsoUa, and Sal- 
vinia is also common. 

At Jeelpigoree w’e were waited upon by the Dewan. 
who governs the district for the Rajah. The latter 
is a boy about ten years old, w-hose estates are locked 
up during the trial of an interminable suit for the 
;iucces.sinn that has been instituted against him by a 
natural .son of the late Rajah. We found flie Dewan 
to be a man of intelligence, who promised us elephants 
as soon as the great Hooli festival, now commenced, 
should be over. 

The large village, at the time of our visit, was gay 
with holiday dresses. It is surrounded by trees, 
chiefly of banana, jack, mango, peepul, and tamarind; 

♦Called “Dhoh” This is the best pasture grass in 
the plains of India, and the only one to be found over 
many thousands of square miles. 


interminable rice-fields extend on all sides, and except 
bananas, slender betel-nut palms, and sometimes pawn, 
or bctel-pcppcr, there is little other extensive culti- 
vation. The rose-apple, orange and pine-apple arc rare, 
as arc cocoa-nuts; there arc few date or fan-palms, 
and only occasionally poor crops of castor-oil 
sugar-cane. In the gardens I noticed jasmine, Justicia 
Adhatoda, Hihtsciis, and others of the very coiflmonest 
Indian ornamental plants; while for food were culti- 
vated Chcnopodium, yams, sweet potatoes, and more 
rarely peas. Ix*ans, and gourds. Bamboos wcre> plan- 
ted round little properties and smaller clusters of 
houses, in oblong squares, the ridge on which the plants 
grew being usually bounded by a shallow ditch. The 
species selected was not the mo.st graceful of its 
family ; the stems, or culms, IxMng densely crowded, 
erect, as thick at the l>a.sc as the arm, cop:ously bran- 
ching, and very feathery throughout their whole length 
of kixty feet 

A gay- flowered Oshcckki was common along the 
roadsides, and, w'ith a Clrrc/dcndrofi* whose strong, ^ 
sweet odour was borne far through the air, formed a 
low undershnih beneath every tree, generally inter- 
mixed with three ferns (a Poly podium, Ptcris, and 

Gonioptcris) . 

The cottages arc remarkable, and have a very neat 
apixiarance, presenting nothing hut a h^w white-washed 
platform of clay, and an enormous high, narrow, black, 
neatly-thatched roof, so arched along the ridge, that 
its eaves nearly touch the ground at each gable; and 
looking at a distance like a gigantic round-hacked ele- 
phant. The walls arc of ncally-plattcd bamlx)o : each 
window (of which there are two) is crt»ssed by slips 
of bamboo, and wants only glass to make it look 
Kuropc*aii ; they have Ix'sides shutters of wattle, that 
open upwards, projecting during the day like the port- 
hatches of a ship, and let down at night. Within, the 
rooms are airy and clean : one end contains the 
machans (hedsteafls). the others some raised clay ben- 
ches, the fire, frequently an enormous Hookah, round 
wattled stools, and various implements The inhabi- 
tants appeared more than ordinarily well-dressed : the 
men in loo.se flowing robes of fine cotton or muslin, 
the women in the usual garb of a simple thick cotton 
cloth, drawn tight immediately above the breast, and 
thence falling perpendicularly to the knee; the colour 
of this is a bright blue in stripc*s, bordered above and 
below with red. 

1 anticipated some novelty from a visit to a Durbar 
(court) .so distant from European influence as that of 
the Rajah of Jeelpigoree. All Eastern courts, subject 
to the Company, are, however, now shorn of much 
of their glory ; and the condition of the upper classes 
is greatly changed. Under the Mogul rule, the country 
was farmed out to Zemindars, some of w^hom assumed 
the title of Rajah : they collected revenue for the Sove- 
reign, retaining by law ten per cent on all that was rea- 
lized; there was no intermediate class, the peasant pay- 
ing directly to the Zemindar, and he into the royal trea- 
sury. Latterly the Zemindars have become farmers 


^Clerodendron leaves, bruised, are used to kill ver- 
min, fly-blows, &c., in cattle; and the twigs form tooth- 
picks. The flowers are presented to I^hadeo, as a 
god of peace; milk, honey, flowers, fruit, amrit (am- 
brosia), &c., being offered to the pacific gods, as Vis- 
•hnu, Krishna, &c.; while Mudar {Asdepias), Bhang 
(Cannabis sativa), Datura, flesh, blood, and spirituous 
Jiquors, are offer^ to Siva, Doorga, Kali, and other 
demoniacal deities. 
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under the Company's rule; and in the adjudication of 
their claims, Lord Cornwallis (then Governor-General) 
made great sacrifices in their favour, lc\’yinR only a 
small tribute in proportion to their often great reve- 
nues. in the hope that they would be induced to devote 
their energies, and some of their means, to the improve- 
ment of the condition of the ixjasantry This expec- 
tation ,was not realized; the younger Zemindars es- 
pecially. suhiect to no restraint (except from aggres- 
sions on their neighbours), fell into slothful habits, and 
the collecting of the revenue liccamc a trading specu- 
lation, 'entrusted to “middle men” The Zemindar 
selects a nnmher. who again are at liberty to collect 
through the medium of several sub renting classes 
Hence the peasant suffers, and except a general futile 
appeal to the Rajah, lie has no redress. The law se- 
cures him tenure as long as he can pay his rent, and 
to do this he has recourse to the usurer ; liorrowing 
in spring (at 50. and oftener 100 per cent ) the seed, 
plough, and bullocks ; he reajis in autumn, and what 
is then not retjuired for his own use. is sold to pay off 
.part of liis original debt, the rest standing over till 
the next season ; and thus it continues tf> acciimiilale. 
till, overwhelmed with dilficulties. he is elected, or 
flees to a neighbouring district The Zemindar enjoys 
the same right of tenure as the peasant the amount 
of impost laid on his property was lixefl for jjcrpc 
tuity : whatever his revenue he. he must pay so much 
to the C*ompan>. or In* forfeits his estates, and they 
are put up for auction. 

One evening we visited the young Rajah .it his re- 
sidence, which has rather a good appearance at a dis- 
tance, its white walls gleaming through a dark tope 
of mango. In'icl, and cocoa-nut. A sliorl rude avenue 
leads to the entrance gate, under the trees, of which 
a large hazzar was being held ; stocked w'ith cloths, 
simple utensils, ornaments, swe''tmeats, five species of 
fish from the Tcesta, and the hctel-iuU. 

We entered through a guard-house, where were some 
of the Kaiah*.s .sepovs in the European costume, and 
a few of the Company’s troops, lent to the Rajah as a 
security against .some of the turbulent pretenders to 
his title. Within was a large court-yard, flanked !)y 
a range of buildings, some of good stone-work, .some of 
wattle, in all stages tif disrepair. A great crowd of 
people occupied one end of the court, and at the other 
we were received by the Uewan, and seated on chairs 
under a canopy supported by .slender silvered columns. 
Some slovely Natch-girls were dancing before us, 
kicking up clouds of dust, and singing or rather baw- 
ling through their noses, the usual indelicate hymns in 
honour of the Hooli festival; there were also fiddlers, 
cutting uncouth capers in rhythm with the dancers. 
Anything more deplorable than the music, dancing, and 
accompaniments cannot well he imagined ; yet the people 
seemed vastly pleased, and extolled the performers. 

The arrival of the Rajah and his brothers was an- 
nounced by a crash of tom-toms and trumi)ets, while 
over their heads were carried great gilt canopies. With 
them came a troop of relations, of all ages ; and among.st 
them a poor little black girl, dressed in hotiour of us 
in an old-fashioned English chintz frock and muslin 
cap, in which she cut the drollest figure imaginable; 
she was carried about for our admiration, like a huge 
Dutch doll, crying lustily all the time. 

The festivities of the evening commenced by hand- 
ing round trays full of pith-balls, the size of a nutmeg, 
filled with a mixture of flour, sand, and red lac-i>owdcr; 
with these each pelted his neighbour, the thin covering 
bursting as it struck any object, and powdering it, 
copiously with red dust. A more childish and dis- 
agreeable sport cannot well be conceived; and when 


the ImIIs were expended, the dust itself was resorted 
ti», not only fresh, hut that which had already been 
used was gathered up. with wliatevcr dirt it might have 
become mixed One rude fellow, with his hand full, 
sought to entrap his victims into talking, when he would 
stuff tile nasty mixture into their mouths. 

At the end attar of roses was brought, into which 
little pieces of cotton, fixed on slips of bamboo, were 
dipped, and given to each ix'rson The heat, dust, 
stench of tlio nnwaslied multitude, noi.se, and increasing 
familiarity of the lower orders. * warned ns to retire, 
and we effected onr retreat with precipitancy. 

The Rjiiah and his brother were very fine hoys, 
lively frank, unaffected, and well disposed ; they have 
evidentl\ a ginui guide in the (dd l)ewan ; hut it is 
melancholy to tliiiik how .surely, should they grow up 
in possession of their present miik, they will lapse into 
slothful habits, and lake their place among.st the im- 
iM'cile.s wlio ii(*w re))resenl the once powerful Rajahs 
of Bengal. 

V\'e rofic h.K'k to nm tents ,4 bright moonlight, 
very dusty and tried, and heartily glad to breathe the 
cool fresh air. altei the stiflini: ordeal we had under- 
gone. 

On the iolliuMiig evening the elepli.ints were again 
in v^aiting to conduct tis to the Rajali. lie and his 
relations weie asscnililed outside the gates, mounted 
ipion elephants, amid a vast concourse of peot»le . The 
(hddren and Uewan were .scaled in a sort oi cradle, 
the rest weie some m howdahs. .iiid .some astride on 
eUpfianls’ Iiacks. six or eight togilher All the idols 
were paraded before them, and i»owdered with red 
dust; the ix'oplr howling, shouting, and sometimes 
nnarrcllmg Onr elephants took their places amongst 
those of the Kajah, and when the mob had sufficiently 
tielted one another with halls and dirty red powder, 
a torchlight jiroccssion was formed, the idols leading 
the w'av. to a very large tank, hounded by a high ram- 
part. within which was a broad esplanade round the 
water 

The effect of the whole was very striking, the glit- 
tering cars ami barbaric gaud of the idols showing 
best by torchlight ; w'liile the while robes and turbans 
of the undnlating sea of peojile. and the great black 
elephants picking their w'ay with matchless care, and 
consideration, contrasted strongly with the quiet moon- 
beams .sleeping on the still broad waters of the tank. 

Thence the procession moved to a field, where the 
idols were placed on the ground, and all dismounted; 
the J.)t*wan then look the children by the hand, and each 
worshipped his tutelary deity in a .short prayer dic- 
tated by the attendant Brahmin, and threw a handful 

of red dust m its face After another ordeal of pow- 
der. singing, dancing, and suffocation, our .share in the 
Hooli ended, and liaving been promised cle])hantB for 
the follow'ing morning, we hade a cordial farewell 
to onr engaging little hosts and their staid old governor. 

On the 10th of March we were awakened at an early 
hour by a heavy thunder-storm fnjm the south-west. 

The sunrise w^as very fine, through an arch 10* high 
4 if bright blue sky. above which the whole firmament 
was iiottled with cirrus. It continued cloudy, with 
light wdnds, throughout the day, hut clear on the hori- 
zon. From this' time such storms became frequent, 

ushering in the cquinr)X ; and the less hazy sky and 
rising hygrometer tired icted an accession of moisture 
"in the atmosphere. 

We left for Rangamally, a village eight miles dis- 
tant in a northerly direction, our course lying along the 
west Ijank of the Tcesta, 
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The river is here navigated by canoes, thirty 4o forty 
feet long, some being rudely cut of a solid log of 

Sal. while others arc built, the planks, of which there 
arc but few, being sewed together, or clamped with 

iron, and* the ^^eams caulked wHth the fibres of the root 
of Dhak (Hutea frofidosii), and afterwards smca**erl 
W'ith the gluten of Ihnspyrn^ enthryoptrris. The l)ed 
of the river is here three-<|uarters of a mile across, of 
which the stream does nol oc<'iipv oiie-third ; its hanks 
arc sand clifTs, fourteen feel in height A few small 

fish and water-snakes swarm in the pools. The whole 
country improved m fertility as we advanced towards 
the mountains; the grass herann' greener, and more 

trees, shrubs, herbs, and birds appeared In front, the 
dark Ivmndary bm- <if the Sal forest loomed on the 
horizon, and t(» llie east rose the low hills of Bhotap. 
both backed by tlie oiitei ranges of the Himalaya 

Blocks of cranes were abiindani over-bead, flying 
in wedges, oi breaking iiji into “opcMi order,” prefiar- 
nig for tfieir niigratKMi ivnMbwarfls. v\bicli takes place 
111 April, tbeii return oi ( nring in ( )clobei ; a small 
(juail was also (M>mmnn on tie- ground Tamarisk 
(“Jbow”) grew in the sandy bed of the river; it', 
flexible vonng branches are used in various parts of 
India lor waltimg and basket -makniL’ 

In the evening we walked to llie skirts of the Sal 
forest 1'he great trunks of the trees were olten scored 
by tigers* claws, this animal indulging m th? cat like 
propensitv ()f rising and stTeatching itself against sneb 
<»bjects Tw'o species of nUh'iiia were common in the 
forest, with long grass, Synifylm hk, Uwhhrn. and Cas- 
sia fustula, now tovered with long pods Several 
parasitical an -plants grew on the dry trees, as Ohero- 
ilia, Cauda, and .'TCndcs, 

At kangamally. the height of the sandy banks of 
the Tecsla vanes from (if teen to twent> feet. The 
bed is a mile across, and all sand,* the current much 
divided, and opaque green, from the glacial origin of 
nio.st of its bead-streams, 'khe west bank was covered 
with a small Sal forest, mixed with Acacia Catechu. 
and brusbw'<H>d, growing in a poor vegetalile loam 
over very dry sand 

The opposite (or Bbotan) bank is much lower, and 
alwavs flooded during the rains, which is not the case 
on the western side, wdierc the w^ater rises to ten feet 
below the top of the liank, or from seven to ten feet 
above its height in the dry season, and it then fills 
its whole bed 1'hi.s information we bad from a police 
Jemadar, who has resided many years on this unhealtbv 
spot, and annually suffer.s from fever. The vSal forest 
has been enroacbed upon from the south, for many 
miles, within the memory of man, by clearing in pat- 
ches and indiscriminate felling. 

About Ion miles north of Kangamally, we came to 
an extensive flat, occupying a recess in the high west 
bank, the site of the old capital (Bai-kant-pore) of 
the Jeelpigoree Rajah. Hemmed in as it is on three 
aides hy a dense forest, and on all hy many miles of 
malarious Terai, it appears sufficiently secure from 
ordinary enemies during a great part of the year. The 
soil is sandy, overlying gravel, and covered with a 
thick stratum of fine mud or silt, which is only depo- 
sited on these low flats ; on it grew many naturalized 
plants, as hemp, tobacco, jack, mango, plantain, and 
orange. 

AI)out eight miles on w-e left the river-bed, and 
struck westerly through a dense forest, to a swampy 


♦Now covered with Anthisthia grass, fifteen Icct 
nigh, a little Sissoo, and Bonibax, 


clearance occupied by tlie village of Rummai, which 
appeared throughly malarious ; and we pitched the tent 
on a narrow, low ridge, above the level of the plain. 

It was now cool and pleasant, partly due, no doubt, 
to a difference in the vegetation, and the proximity 
of swampy and forest, and partly also to a change in 
the weather, which was cloudly and threatening; much 
rain, too, had fallen here on the preceding day. 

Brahmins and prie.sts of all kinds arc few in this 
inist-rahle country Near the villages, and under the 
large trees, are. every here and there, a few miniature 
thatched cottages, four to six feet high, in which the 
tutelary deities of the place are kept; they are idols 
of the very rudest description, of Vishnu as an ascetic 
( Bai kant Nath), a wooden doll, gilt and painted, stand- 
ing, with the hands raised as in exhortation, and one 
leg crossed over the other Again, Kariik, the god 
of war, is repre.sentefl sitting astride on a peaewk, 
with the right hand elevated and holding a small flat 
cup ^ 

Some fine muscular Couches were lure brought for 
Mr. Hodgson’s examinaiion. but wc found them unable 
or unwilling to converse in the C»)Och tongue, which 
ajipears to he fast giving iilace to Bengalee. 

We walked to a stream, which flow's at the base of 
the retiring saiul-clifFs, and nourishes a dense and richly- 
varied jungle, iiroducing many plants, as beautiful 
Anniihiuea, Indian horse-chestmil, loaded woth white 
lecemes of flow'ers, ga> Cotn'ohiih. laurels, terrestrial, 
and parasitic Orchidrw. Dillenia, casting its enormous 
flow'ers big as two fists, pejijx*!. figs, and, in strange 
as.sociation with these, a hawthorn, and the yellow- 
flowered Indian strawberry, which ascends 7,.S(^ feel 
on the moiintaiiis. and Hodgsonia, a new Cucurbita- 
teatis genus, clinging in profusion to the trees, and also 
found S.orK) feet high on the mountains. 

In th evening we rode into the forest (which was 
dry and very unproductive), and thence along the 
rivcr-lianks, through Acacia Catediu, Indted by Sisson, 
which often fringes the stream, always occupying the 
lowest flats The foliage at thi', .season is brilliantly 
green ; and as the evening advanced, a yellow conv<»l- 
vulus hurst into flower like niagu , adorning the hushes 
over which it climbed. 

It rained on the ftillowing morning; after which we 
left lor the exit of the Tcesta, proceeding northwards, 
.sometimes through a dense forest uf Sal timber, some- 
times ilij)ping into marshy dejiressions, or ridding 
through grassy savannahs, breast-high The coolness 
of the atmosphere was delicious, and the Ijcauty of 
the jungle seemed to increase the further we penetra- 
ted primaeval forests 

Right miles from Rummai wc came on a small river 
from the mountains, wdth a Cooch village close by, 
inhabited during the dry season by timber-cutters from 
Jeelpigoree. It is situated upon a very rich black soil 
covered with Saccharum and various gigantic grasses, 
but no bamboo. These long grasses replace the Sal, 
of which we did not see one good tree. 

We here mounted the elephants, and proceeded seve- 
ral miles through the prairie, till wc again struck upon 
the high Sal forest-bank, continuous with that of Rum- 
mai and Rangamally, but much loftier; it formed one 
of many terraces which stretch along the foot of the 
hills, from Punkabaree to the Teesta, but of which none 
*are said to occur for eight miles eastwards along the 
Bhotan Dooars. If true* this is probably due in part 
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tp the alteration of the course of the Teesta, which is 
gradually working to the westward, and cutting away 
these lofty banks. 

The elephant-drivers api)cared to have taken us by 
mistake to the exit of the Chawa. a small stream which 
joins the Teesta further to the eastward The des- 
cent to the bed of this rivulet, round the first spur of 
rock "we met with, was fully eighty feet, through a 
very irre^lar depression, prol)al)ly the old bed of the 
stream; it runs southwards from the hills, and w.is 
covered from top to l>ottom with slate-indihles We 
followed the river i(» its junction wuh the 'J'eesia, aloni* 
a flat, broad gulley, hounded hy densely- wooded, steep 
banks of clay-sl.iv on the north, and the lofty l>ank 
on the south; hetw'een these the bed w.is streweil with 
great Ijoulders of gneiss and otlu r rocks, luxuriantly 
clothed with long grass, and trees of wdd plantain. 
Brythrina and lUiuhmw. the latter gorgeoiisl\ in llower 

The Sal bank funned a very fine olijecl; it was quite 
perpendicular, and beautifully stralilied with vauiuis 
coloured sands and gravel, it tailed ofi ahruptU at the 
junction of the rivers, and then trended aw.iy scuith- 
west, forming the west hank of the 'I'eesta. 'I'he latter 
river is at its outlet a broad and rapid, hut hardh 
impetuous stream, now' fifty yards aetoss. gushing fnun 
hetween two low', forest elad spurs • it aiipeared ahoiP 
five feet deep, and wms heautifidlv fringed on fiotli sides 
with green Sissoo 

Some canoes were here w'aiting lor iis, formed «if 
hollowed trunks of trees, thirty feet lung ; tw'o were 
lashed together with hamhoos, and I lie hoatnieii sat 
one at the head and one at tlie stern of each . wc 
lay along the bottom of the vessels, and in a second 
wc were darting dow'ii the river at tlie rale of at least 
ten or fifteen miles an hour, the hiight wateis leaping 
up on all sides, and hounding in irts-H’ium between 
prows and sterns of the coupled vessels Sometimes 
wr glided along without pcrccptdile motion, and at 
other jolted dowm huhhling rapids the steersmen strain- 
ing every nerve to keep their bark’s head to tlie cur- 
rent. as she imiwitieiitly sw'ervcd Irom side to side in 
the eddies To oiir jaded and parched frames, after 
the hot forenoon’s ride on the eleiihaiits, the effect was 
delicious : the fresh breeze blew on oiir heated fore- 
heads and down oiir open throats and chests . we dip- 
ped our hands into the clear, cool stream, and there 
was “music in the waters’’ to oiir ears h'resh vendurc 
on the banks, clear pebbles, soft sand, long Knglish 
rivcr-reaches, forest glades, and deep jungles, followed 
in rapid succession ; and as often as w'e rounded a bend 
or shot a rapid, the scene changed from bright to 
brighter still ; so continuing until dusk, when we were 
slowly paddling along the then torpid current opposite 
Rangtimally.* 

♦The following temperature oi the waters of the 
Teesta were taken at intervals rluring our jiassage 
from its exit to Rangamally, a distance of fifteen linear 
miles, and thirty miles following the bends : — 

Water Air 


2h. 30m P.M 

62’ 

74* 


3 


62" 2 

72 ° opposite 

Rummai 

3 

30 

63’2 

71 "7 opposite 

Baikant 

4 


64’ 



4 

30 

6.';" 



5 


65’4 



5 

30 

66® 



6 


66* 




The absence of Urge stones or boulders of rock in 
the bed of the Teesta is very remarkable, considering 
the great volume and rapidity of the current, and that 
it shoots directly from the rocky hills to the gravelly 
plains At the rmhoui hut r there are boulders as big 
as the head, and m the stream, four miles Ixdow the 
exit, the boatmen pointed out a stone as large as the 
body as quite a marvel. 

'I'hey assured us tliat the aver.ige rise at the mouth 
of the river, iii the idins, was not moie than five feel; 
the mean breadth ot the stream is from seventy to 
ninety vards h'rom the jioiiit wheu- it leaves the 
mountains, to its imutioii with liie Megiia, is at this 
seastHi thirteen da\ voxaee. the rrtiirn occupying from 
the tw'enty to tweiitx live da\s. with the Imats unladen 
The name “'I’eesta" sigmlies “(|iiiel.” this n\er IxMiig 
so III comparison with otlier lliinalavan toi rents further 
west, tile C'osi, Koiiki. . winch are diwastatoi's of all 
that hounds their course 

We p.'issefl but two crossing pi. ices at one the river 
IS di\ided bv .in isknid. uivercd with the rude ehaits 
.iikI flags oi tin- Hoodbisls Wc .dso s.uv st»mc Coocb 
fisbermen wbo tbrow tin* luM mm b as we do : a tme 
“Mtibasei” (.1 ver\ large larp) w.is llic Ih-sI bsb lliey 
bad (>t cnlli v.ilion tbere w.is \er> lillle, and the only 
babitatioiis weri* a few grass bills ol tlu- bo.itmen or 
buffalo berdsmeii. .1 r.ire t/ooi b vdlagi' of t’.iteilni and 
Sal entters. or tbe sbillei of timbei llo.ilers wbo seem 
to p.iss tbe nigbt in nests of long dry grass. 

( hir seixants not liaxing retnnud w illi tbe elephants 
Horn Knmmai. we spent tbe following da> at Kanga- 
nuilh sliooting and botanizing 1 collected .'ibont lf)0 
spei les in a tonple ol bonrs. and ob i rxed peibaps twice 
that number, ibe moii' eommoii 1 have rejicatedly allu- 
ded to. and excepting some small tiMTesl ri.il Orchids. 

1 added nothing ol patficiilar inteu'st to niy collection.* 

< )ii the 14lh of M.i»*cb we jiroceeded W'est to Sili- - 
gor<*e. along the skirts of the rnggfrl Sal forest Birds 
are certainly tin- most c(Hispii noiis brain h of tbe natural 
liistorv of tins eonnliv. .md we s.iw many specie.s, in- 
lereslmg ciIIum' fiom tbeir habits, beanfx. or sw'im- 
mmg birds, sexeral ol wbicb ari' migi.ilory and haiglish. 
'rile Sbovcilet, wliile-eyrd and common and wild ducks; 
Meigansci, I'rabminee, and Indian goose (./n.srr In- 
fli(ti): common and ("largany teal, two kinds of gull; 
one of Sbearw-ilci ( Rh\'U( tihliu ns) three of 

tern, and one of eornu»rant Besides these tbere were 
three egrets, the large crane, stork, green lieron, and 
llic demoiselle; the l^nglish sand-niartm. kingn.sher, 

peregrine- falcon. sparrow' hawk, kestrel, and the 
I'airopean vulture, the wild peacock, and jungle-fowl. 
There were at least JOO peculiarly Indian birds in addi- 
tion, of which the more remarkable were .several kind.s 
of niiiia. Ilf starling, vnllnre, kingfisher, magpie, quail, 
and lapwing 

The cnunirv gradually liecamc (jiiile fieaulifid, much 
undulated and diversified by bright green meadows, 
sloping lawns, and deeply-wooded nullahs, which lead 
from the Sal forest and meander through this varied 
landscape. More fieauliful sites for fine mansions could 
not well be, and it is difficult to siqipose so lovely a 
country should be so malarious as it is before and after 
the rains, excessive heat probably diffusing widely 

♦The following is a li.st of the principal genera, most 
of which are Knghsh : Polyf/onttm, Quercus, Sonchus, 
Gnaphalium, Cratocfjux, Lobelia, Lnctuca, Hydrocotyle, 
Saponaria, Campanula, Bidenx, Ruhus, Oxalis, Arte- 
misia. Fraijaria, Clematis, Dioscorea, Potamogeton, 
Chara, Veronica, Violas Smilax, 
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APPENDIX X— condd. 


I 


the miasma from small staRnant surfaces. We noticcfl 
a wild hoR, absolutely the first wild beast of any size 
I saw oil the plains, except the hispid hare (Lcf»us 
hispidus) and the barkinR deer (Styloccnts ratna). The 
hare we found to lx* the l^est Ramc of this part of India, 
except the teal. The pheasants r)f UarjccliiiR arc p^or, 
the deer all but uneatable, and the floricaii, however 
dressed, I considered a far from excellent bird. 


A Rood many plants grow along the streams, Ae 
sandy beds of which are everywhere covered with 
the marks of tigers’ feet. The only safe way of 
botanizing is by pushing through the jungle on ele- 
phants; an uncomfortable method, from the quantity 
of ants and insects which drop from the foliage above, 
and from the risk of disturbing pendulous bees’ and 
ants' nests. 
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CENSUS TRACTS, VILLAGE SAMPLE POPULATION AND 
DISPLACED PERSONS 


. Preparatory to the sorting and tabulation of oenaua information^ rural and urban areas 
of a district were grouped into Census Tracts on the basis of instructions issued by the 
l^gistrar General of India. These tracts had to have the approval of the Registrar General 
of India before sorting and tabulation began. A list of rural and urban tracts 6f Jalpaiguri 
grouping rural thanas and urban areas is given below. In the body of the statistics they arc 
referred to by their code number. 


E — 87 Jalpaiguri (Excluding town) 
Rajganj 

R — 89 Nagrakata 
Mai 
Matiali 


RURAL 

R — 88 Mainaguri 
Dhupguri 

R — 90 Alipur Duars (excluding town) 
Kumargram 


R — 91 Madarihat 
Falakata 
Kalchini 


URBAN 

U — 35 Jalpaiguri 
Alipur Duar 

A ‘ village ’ in the book is identical with a cadastrally surveyed ‘ mauza ' bearing a 
jurisdiction list number. 

In several tables the term ‘ Sample Population ’ has been used. This sample was drawn 
according to the following instruction of the Registrar General of India. Enumeration 
was done on pads of 100 slips each, a slip containing the record of uii individual: — 

“ Break each pad and stack the slips of the pad; and ‘ cut ’ the stack as in a card 
game. Place the lower portion above the upper portion and then deal the slips into the 
pigeon holes. You should deal the slips into pigeon holes in the order of 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
S, 6, 7, 8 and 9 successively. All the time, you should watch the slips of ‘ Displaced 
Persons.’ If you come across any slip of a Displaced Person deal it in the pigeon hole 
of ‘ Displaced Persons.’ ” 

Hence it will be seen that the sample is not a sample of the total population but of the 
latter excluding the ‘ Displaced Population.’ 

The check factors for the sample population are: — 

1,000 S/G Rural Total=77,508, 000/699, 641=110.78 

1,000 S/G Urban Total= 3,888,000/ 34,929=111.31 

1,000 S/G District Total= 81,396,000/734,570=110.81 

A ‘ Displaced Person ’ was defined by the Registrar General of India as follows : — 

“ A ‘ Displaced Person ’ means any person who has entered India having left or 
being compelled to leave his or her home in Western Pakistan on or after the 1st March 
1947 or his/her home in Eastern Pakistan on or after the 15th October 1946 on account 
of civil disturbances or the fear of such disturbances or on account of the setting up of 
the two dominions of India and Pakistan.” 
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CENSUS TRACtS» VILLAGE SAWLE POPULATION AND 

displaced PERSONS-eonekL 

The popnlation is divided into two broad livelihood categories, vie,, the Agrienltaral 
Classes and the Non-Agricnltoral Classes. Each category is divided into four classes as 
below: — 

Agricultural Classes — 

I — Cultivators of land wholly or mainly owned and their dependants 

II — Cultivators of land wholly or mainly unowned and their dependants 

III — Cultivating labourers and their dependants 

IV — Non-cultivating owners of land; Agricultural rent receivers and their dependants 
Non-Agricultural Classes — 

Persons (including dependants) who derive their principal means of livelihood from — 

V — Production other than cultivation 

VI — Commerce ^ 

VII — Transport 

VIII — Other services and miscellaneous sources 
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A— GENERAL POPULATION TABLEo 
TABLE 1.1-AI— AREA, HOUSES AND POPULATION 
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TABLE 1.2— All— VARIATION IN POPULATION DURING FIFTY YEARS— 1901.1951 
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TABLE 1.3— AIV— TOWNS CLASSIFIED BY POPULATION WITH VARI- 

ATIONS SINCE 1901 

(ISoTi::- All loirns arr minunjidhlicx ww/rx.s' olhcririxc utdicnird. Tov nn in ( nxuy of Mil)] liat'c been 
riaxxifud ax follinrx : Class / -](K(,(K«» and orer. (da-xx 77- 50, ()()() to ] 00,000. Claxx 77/— 20,000 
to 50,0(K). ('laxx 71’-- 10,000 to 20,0(KI. Clasx V— 5,000 to lO.OOO. Claxx Vl—nuder 5,000.) 


Jistrid, 'J'owM ;ui(l 

Cl.'iss of louii 
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TABLE 1.4— AIII— TOWNS AND VILLAGES CLASSIFIED BY POPULATION 
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AND VILLAGES CLASSIFIED ' BY POPULATION-concId 
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TABLE 1.5— PERSONS PER OCCUPIED HOUSE, SEX AND LIVELIHOOD CLASS RATIOS 
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TABLE 1 6 — APPROXIMATE POPULATION OF UNIONS 


{Populations given below arc provisional^ being those reported immediafehj upon the eonelusion oj 
Census enumeration in lOfO. For eomparlson ivith finally ^yrepared figures the final population 
oj a thana is shown against its provisioned population.) 


Sul)division and Thana 


1 

Sadar Subdivision 
Jalpaignri 


Rajganj 


Mainaguri 


Number 

(if 

Union 

Name of Union 

Persons 

Mal(‘s 

T'rmaU's 

loTinl 

tion of 
Town in 
TliaiiM 

IVovi- 
sional 
popula- 
tion of 
'Ih.'iiia 

Final 
popula- 
tion of 
Thana 

2 

3 

4 

5 

(> 

7 

8 

9 


1 

Barapatia Nulanbas . 

3.S05 

1 .903 

1 ,602 




2 

I^iharpur 

5.279 

2,780 

2.499 




3 

Palkaia .... 

5.903 

3.161 

2,752 




4 

Belawlia 

5.072 

3,058 

2,614 




5 

Kharia .... 

8.059 

4.776 

3,883 




6 

Bahadur & Satkhauiar 

0,128 

3,289 

2,839 




7 

Garalban 

5.132 

2,704 

2,428 




8 

Mandalghat 

6.438 

3,468 

2,970 




9 

Boalmari . . .1 

Nandanpur . . . | 

4.934 

2,725 

2,209 




10 

Nagar Berubari 

3,150 

1,652 

1 .498 




11 

Kharija Berubari 

8.077 

4.456 

3,621 




12 

South Berubari 

5,932 

3.153 

2,779 





Jo vpur Tea Estate 

1,003 

525 

478 





Raipur Tea Estate 

1 .093 

568 

525 





Kaialla Valley Tea E.state . 

794 

424 

370 





Bliandiguri Tea E.state 

990 

493 

497 





Bliandarpur Tea Estate 

551 

285 

26(> 





Rungauialli Tea Estate 

1,889 

997 

892 





Jalpaiguri Municipality 




4ir2r,n 




Total 

75.129 

40,407 

34,722 

41.259 

115,982 

115,459 

1 

Unligram 

3,955 

2,199 

1,756 




2 

Mantadari 

2,046 

1,078 

968 




3 

Fiilbari .... 

5,380 

2,874 

2,506 




4 

Binnaguri 

5,952 

3,263 

2,689 




5 

l^anikaui 

5,615 

2,960 

2,655 




6 

S'likarpur 

6.458 

3,439 

3,019 




7 

Sauyasikata 

2.733 

1 .492 

1,241 




8 

Maihiali .... 

3,106 

1,688 

1,418 




9 

Siikhaui .... 

5.667 

3,093 

2,574 




10 

Kukurjan 

5,869 

3,119 

2,750 





Shikarpur Tea Estate 

1,492 

785 

707 





Saraswatipur Tea Estate 

858 

475 

383 





Dobgram . . . ) 

Military Camp . . ) 

1,063 

I.05(> 

7 





Total . 

50.194 

27,521 

22.673 


50,194 

51,723 

1 

Kamsai .... 

5.689 

3,071 

2,618 




2 

Amguri .... 

7.616 

4.204 

3,412 

. . 



3 

Doinohani 

9,187 

5,137 

't 050 




4 

Barnish .... 

7.819 

4,296 

3,S23 




5 

Madhabdanga 

6,888 

3./ 46 

3,142 




0 

Mainaguri 

11,844 

6,513 

. .331 

, , 



7 

Churabhandar . 

6,849 

3,809 

3,040 

, , 



8 

Saptibari 

8,666 

4,706 

3,960 




9 

Padamati 

9.829 

5,223 

4,606 




10 

Dharmapur 

Mohanlal Ramehandra 

8,473 

4,525 

3,948 





I'ea Estate 

654 

356 

298 

, , 


, , 


Bholanath Tea Estate 

408 

219 

189 





Domohani Ray Colony 

2,336 

1,321 

1,015 





Upper Tondii Forest Range 

577 

318 

259 





Lower Tondu Forest Range 

326 

178 

148 





Total . 

87.161 

47,622 

39,639 

. . 

87.161 

66.315 
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TABLE 1.6-APPROXIMATE POPULATION OF UNIONS-contd, 








Final 

l*rovi- 

Final 


Nuinl)cr 





popula- 

sional 

popula- 

Subdivision and Thana 

of 

Name of Union 

Persons 

Males 

Females 

tion of 

popula- 

tion of 


Union 





Town in 

tion of 

Thana 







Thana 

Thana 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Saiar Subdivmon—contLl, 









Nagrakata 

1 

Tonrloo Naijrakaia (Sulkapara) 

3,H90 

2,145 

1,745 





2 

Kalahari An^rrahliasa 

5.TS6 

2,789 

2,367 






Ikimandanga Tea Kstate . 

1.932 

1,030 

902 






Hfiagatpur Tea Estate 

3,883 

2,139 

1,744 






( 'aron T ea Estate 

1,066 

587 

479 






Clir*npmari T ea Estate 

4,920 

2,636 

2,284 






Gatia T ea Estate 

2,081 

1,172 

909 






(iojissmore Tea Estate 

2.042 

1,075 

967 






Hilla Tea Estate 

1.5.S4 

851 

703 






H()])C Tea Estate 

1,857 

1,047 

810 






Jill Tea instate 

2,2(K) 

1,172 

1,028 






Kiirthi Tea Estate 

1,744 

934 

810 






liOoksan Tea Estate . 

2,080 

1,185 

895 






Naijrakata Tea Estate 

1,931 

1,051 

880 






Nayasyle Tea Estate 

2.5(>3 

1,368 

1,195 






Tondoo Tea Estate . 

1,489 

766 

723 






Kalahari Altadanca Tea Estate 

1,311 

674 

637 






Jaldhaka Tea Estate 

744 

422 

322 






Daiiia Eoro.st Kaii'j;e . 

42 

24 

18 






Total 

42485 

23,067 

19,418 


42.485 

42,389 

Dhupguri 

1 

Salhari .... 

6,984 

3,809 

3,175 





2 

Jliar Ata^'rarn . 

9,588 

5,126 

4.4(i2 

' ‘ % 




W 

Ciodairkutlii 

6,116 

3,193 

2.923 





4 

Magiinnan 

9,312 

5,048 

4.264 





5 

DluipKun 

10,847 

6,211 

4.636 





6 

Sakoajliora 

9,895 

5,479 

4,416 





7 

(iadonf’ .... 

7,840 

4,193 

3.647 






Ainbari Tea lv.stale . 

2,522 

1,416 

l.KH) 






Bina^uri T ea instate 

2,726 

1,444 

1,282 






Uanarhat TTja Estate 

3,(>68 

2,208 

1,460 






(Tiainiirclii Tea Instate 

2,855 

1,623 

1,232 






(Tioonahhali Tea Estate 

1,954 

1,056 

898 






Diana T<;a Instate 

1,519 

878 

641 






(iairlihata Tea Estate 

1,821 

1,004 

817 






Ckindrajiara Tea Estate 

3,200 

1,814 

1 ,386 






Ilaldihari Tea Est.ilo 

3.473 

1 914 

1,559 






Ivarbala Tea fvstate . 

2.836 

1.519 

1,317 






Liiksliipara T ea Estat<5 

2,239 

1,149 

1,090 






Moraghat 'J'tsa Estate 

1,749 

986 

763 






Ni*w Diiars Tea Instate 

2,576 

1.353 

1,223 






Red Bank Tea Kstate 

1,370 

761 

609 






Riabari Tea Estate . 

1,481 

816 

665 






T'otapara T ea Kstate 

1,296 

7(K) 

596 






Mogul kata Tea E'state 

2,069 

1,096 

973 






Katlialgun Tea Estate 

2,737 

1,437 

1,300 






Debjiara Tea Estate . 

2,653 

1,441 

1,212 






(turgaman T ea Estate 

1.423 

782 

641 






Uikshnii Kanta Tea Estate 

720 

399 

321 






Tek'para T ea Estate . 

2,652 

1,400 

1,252 






Moraghat Forest Range 

986 

587 

399 






Daina Forest Range 

14 

7 

7 






Totil 

111,121 

60,849 

60,272 


111,121 

110,910 

Mai . • 

. 1 

Saogaon 

1,803 

943 

860 





2 

Oodlaliari 

4,533 

2,586 

1.947 





3 

Haiiiaipathar . 

7,603 

4,489 

3,114 





4 

Kumariiara 

4,714 

2,639 

2,075 





5 

Rajadanga 

5,772 

3,170 

2,602 





6 

Clicngmari 

3,914 

2,149 

1,765 





7 

Kbalpara Majhgram . 

7,689 

4,222 

3.467 





8 

Matiali .... 

5,955 

3.200 

2,755 





9 

Champadanga . 

1,727 

963 

764 






Anandapur Tea Estate 

1,668 

914 

754 






Bagrakote Tea Estate 

4,103 

2,232 

1,871 






ITaintgoorie Tea Estate 

2,780 

1,491 

1,289 






Dalimkote Tea Estate 

1,414 

781 

633 



• • 
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TABLE 1.6— APPROXIMATE POPULATION OF UNIONS— contd. 


SnbdiTuion and Thana 

Number 





Final 
p()|iula- 
tion cl 

Previ- 

sicnal 

Final 
j)opiila- 
tion of 

of 

Namo of Union 

Pprson.s 

Males 

FeiualfB 

}ic)pula- 


Union 





3'own IP 

l-itm of 

Thana 







3Tuifui 

Tliaua 


1 


3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

s 

i) 

Sadm^ Subdivision — conoid. 









Mai— concld. . 


Ellenban Tea Estate 

1,322 

721 

601 




. 


Ckx)d Hope Tea Estate . 

1,217 

697 

520 






Hai Haipatlia Tea Estate . 

1 861 

870 

791 






Kunlai Tea Estate 

1,645 

895 

750 






Gurjangjhora Tea Estate 

9.54 

558 

396 






Malnadv l ea Estate . 

4.57 

261 

196 






Menglass Tea Esta+e 

1,617 

889 

72.S 






NewUJeucoeTea Kstale 

1,587 

.880 

707 






Nopuchapur I'ea Estate 

1,068 

575 

493 






Noweta Naddy Tea Estate 

1,916 

1,032 

S84 






Ramclierra Tea Estate 

2,757 

l.d.SO 

I 307 






Ranijamati Tea Estate 

2,662 

1,495 

1,167 






Syle Tea Estate 

1 ,938 

1,1-28 

MlO 






Manabari Tea Estate 

1,511 

811 

7<HI 






Oodlabari Tea Hastate 

1,578 

832 

746 






I’litherjliora Tea E'stat< 

2,208 

1.135 

1,073 






Washabari Tea Estate 

2.027 

1,124 

903 






Nidamjhora "^ea Estiib* 

l.Obo 

.572 

493 






(iazaldobaTea E^state 

669 

378 

291 






.Togesbehandra (Malhati) 

Tea Estate 

2,321 

1,262 

1,0.59 






Toonban Tea Estate 

628 

332 

296 






Betbari Tea Estate 

590 

308 

2.S2 






Leesh River Tea Elstabj 

2,88.3 

I..577 

1,.30(; 






Uamdim Tea Estate . 

3,314 

1.815 

1,529 






Mai Ray ('olony 

593 

394 

199 






Nidim 'i'ea Estate 

4.51 

239 

212 






Total 

94.344 

51.909 

42.435 


94,344 

88,158 

Matiali 

1 

Matiali .... 

1,335 

847 

4.88 





2 

Hai Haipather 

3,252 

1.804 

1,448 





3 

Klianar Hiindar 

4.388 

2.368 

2 020 






Aibliei'l Tea Estate . 

1,761 

933 

828 






Baradiglii T ea K»<tate 

3,287 

1,735 

1 ,5V2 






Batabari Tea I’Mate . 

1,101 

.590 

5! 1 






(Tialoiini T ea Estate . 

2.384 

1 ,246 

1,138 






Chulsa T ea Estiite 

1,998 

1,035 

fK-;3 






Engo Tea Estate 

479 

267 

212 






Inrlong Tea Estate 

2,048 

1,092 

956 






Killcott T ea Estate 

1,544 

841 

703 






Matiali Tea EstaR* 

1.438 

78.T 

655 






Moortef; Tea Estate . 

1,236 

660 

576 






Nakliati Tea Estate . 

1,298 

704 

594 






Nagaisuree Tea E'statc 

2,331 

1,256 

1.075 






Sam Sing Tea Estate 

3,775 

1.953 

1, 822 






Sath Khayah Tea Estate . 

2,602 

1,325 

1 .277 






Yongtong Tea Estate 

1,703 

901 

802 






Zurranteo Tea Estate 

2,169 

1,152 

1.017 






Soongachi Tea ICstate 

1,916 

1,020 

896 






Tower Tondu Forest Range 

365 

196 

169 






Total 

42,410 

22,708 

19.702 


42,410 

49,188 

Alipur Duars Subdivision 









Madarihat . 

1 

Nepania .... 

2,217 

1,214 

1,003 





2 

Totapara 

574 

311 

26.3 





3 

Ballalgiiri 

779 

454 

.325 





4 

Khayerbari (North) 

3.093 

1,6.56 

1,437 





5 

Ehayerbari (South) 

4,320 

2.441 

1,879 





6 

Rangalibazna 

3.847 

2,116 

1,731 






Lani^para Tea Estate 

3,629 

1,959 

1,670 






Tulshipara Tea Estate 

1,407 

709 

698 






Gojganda Tea Estate 

2,299 

1,219 

l.ObO 


. . 



2 
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TABLE 1.6— APPROXIMATE POPULATION OF UNIONS-contd. 


Number 


Subdivision and Thana of 

Name of Union 

Persons 

Males 

Females 

Union 





1 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Alipuf Duars Subdivision — contd. 





Ma«larihat — conrld. 

Uumchipara Tea L-state 

3.185 

1,656 

1,529 


I )almore I'ea Estate 

3 934 

2.043 

1,891 


llantapara Tea Estate 

3,403 

1,846 

1,557 


liirpara Tea Estate 

4,684 

2,674 

2,010 


Nangdala Tea Estat* 

2.218 

1,126 

1,092 


Dim I )ima Tea Esf ate 

2,703 

1,440 

1,263 


I-Iosainabad Tea Estate 

1,103 

624 

479 


Mujnai Tea Estate 

2.216 

1,215 

1,001 


Makrapara Tea Ectate 

1,830 

1,014 

816 


Kanijhora Tea Estati^ 

1,981 

1,089 

892 


Goymlpur Tea Estate 

2,871 

1 492 

1,379 


Kahinipur Tea Estate 

435 

225 

210 


Dheklapara Tea Estate 

1,220 

658 

562 


joybijpara *J'ea Estate 

1,457 

799 

658 


Hundai)ani Tea Estate 

2,437 

1,266 

1,171 


\T(jt‘a^diat t'orest Ran^^o 

H4 

60 

24 


Madnliat Rany»e 

245 

129 

116 


Total 

58,171 

31435 

26,736 


Falakata ... 1 

Dalgaon S;Arugaon (North) . 

2,361 

1,271 

1,090 

2 

Dalgaoii Sanigaon fSouthl . 

5,261 

2,825 

2.436 

3 

Dalgaon 

6,406 

3,469 

2.937 

4 

Deogaou 

5,064 

2,728 

2,336 

5 

('hoto Salkiimai 

4,520 

2,455 

2,065 

6 

Parangerpar 

6,120 

3,376 

2.744 

7 

Raiclienga 

5,540 

3,236 

2,304 

8 

Dhutirghat 

4,429 

2,443 

1,986 

9 

Onaliariiagar 

4,583 

2,507 

2,076 


Kadambini 'Pea Estate 

2,094 

1,138 

956 


Dalgaon Tea Estate . 

3,178 

1,648 

1,530 


'Pasati Tea Estatt* 

2,408 

1,227 

1,181 


ICthelban Tea Esbitc . 

1,263 

669 

594 


Siirugaon Tea Estate 

1,596 

865 

731 


M oragliafc F orest Range 

no 

59 

51 


Madariliat Forest Range 

296 

171 

125 


Total 

55,229 

30,087 

25.142 


Kalchini 

1 

Jaigaon . 

988 

545 

443 


2 

Sfitali (North) 

3,837 

2,027 

1,^10 


3 

Salali (Soutli) 

4,046 

2,193 

1 ,853 


4 

Nimti l)oirK)ham 

2,593 

1.457 

1,136 



Satali Tea Estate 

2,535 

1,363 

1,172 



Radharani Tea Estab* 

734 

394 

340 



Dima Tea Estate 

3,309 

1,727 

1,582 



Ciangutia Tea Estate 

2,893 

\,m> 

1,333 



Dalsmgpara 'Pea Estate 

4,736 

2,630 

2.106 



Toorsa 'Pea Estate 

2,273 

1,243 

1,030 



Mechpara Tea Estate 

3,752 

1,955 

1,797 



Bhatpara Tea Estate 

4,168 

2,241 

1.927 



Chuapara Tea Estate 

3,850 

2,081 

1,769 



Kalchini Tea Estate . 

6,999 

3.980 

3,019 



Rajalibliat Tea Estate 

2,301 

1,233 

1,068 



Chinchula Tea Estate 

2,039 

1,093 

946 



Raiuiatang Tea Estate 

3,258 

1,780 

1.478 



Beech Tea Estate 

3,412 

1,782 

1,630 



Malangi Tea Estate . 

4.295 

2,457 

1,838 



Central Duars Tea Estate . 

4,546 

2.447 

2,099 



Bharnoban Tea Estate 

3,033 

16,21 

1,412 



Rhatkawa Tea Estate 

2.959 

1,618 

1,341 



Madhu Tea Estate . • 

2.214 

1,181 

1,033 



Atiabari Tea Estate . 

2,701 

1.497 

1.204 



Kimtajhora Tea Estate 

1,945 

1,095 

850 


Final 

Provi- 

Final 

popula- 

sional 

popula- 

tion of 

popula- 

tion ol 

Town in 

tion of 

Thana 

Thana 

Thana 


7 

8 

9 


58.171 59486 


55,229 55,700 
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TABLE 1.6— APPROXIMATE POPULATION OF UNIONS— concld 


Subdivision and Tbana 

1 

Alipur Duafs StHtdivision— 
Kalchini 


Abpur DuaTH 


Kuxnargram 


Number 

of Name of Union Persons 

Union 

2 3 4 

•COllLld. 

Subhas ini Tea Estate . 1.48S 

Gopimohon Tea Estate . 58 

Buxa Jails . 290 

Nilpara Forest Range* 903 

Buxa Forest Ran ge . 1,51 0 

Chilapata Forest Range . 985 

UamanjMir Fori^st Range . 1,987 

Uajabhatkawa Forest Range 3 066 

Total 89J03 

. . 1 Salkuinar . 6,959 

2 Patlakbowa . . 8,155 

3 Chakakheti . . . 4,351 

4 Tapsikhata . . . 6,932 

5 Banchukiiman . . . 7,411 

6 Damanpur . . 2,058 

7 Chaparerpar . . 6,747 

8 Majir Dabn . . 6,146 

9 Majid Khaan . . 5,958 

10 Bhatibari . . 4,227 

11 (hikliguri . 4,927 

12 Chepani .... 6,040 

13 Santal Colony . . 4,955 

14 Turturi .... 4.868 

Mathura 1'ea Estate . . 4,756 

Sreenaihpur Tea Estate . 62(i 

Patkapara Tea Estate . J ,388 
Kohinoor lea Estate . 1,929 

Dhoulajhora Tea Estate . 1,567 

Majherdabri Tea Estate . 1,441 

Nilpara Forest Range . 14 

Oliitapata Forest Range . 556 

Alipur ])uar Toitm 




Final 

Provi- 

Final 



popula- 

sional 

popula- 

Males 

Females 

tion of 

popula- 

tion of 



Town in 

tion of 

Thana 



Thana 

Thana 


5 

6 

7 

8 

9 


811 

677 



30 

28 


. , 

248 

42 



5ti2 

341 



866 

644 



538 

447 



1 ,068 

919 



1.857 

1,209 



49,180 

40.523 

89.703 

85.609 

3,775 

3,184 



4,384 

3,771 



2,339 

2,012 



3,832 

3.100 



4,053 

3,358 



1,071 

987 



3,483 

3,264 



3,276 

2.870 



3.156 

2,802 



2.248 

l,f)79 



2,670 

2,257 



3,343 

2,097 



2,793 

2.162 



2,602 

2,266 



2,568 

2,188 



354 

272 



709 

679 



1,025 

904 



832 

735 



704 

737 



9 

5 



301 

255 





Total; . 

• 

92,011 

49,527 

42,484 

1 

Haldiban 


2,372 

1,286 

1 ,086 

2 

Kumargram 


3,135 

1,664 

1,471 

3 

Cheng mar i 


3.370 

1 .773 

1,597 

4 

Hiira Daldali 


2,755 

1,487 

1,268 

5 

Nararthali 


3,389 

1,847 

1,542 

6 

Kamakhyagiiri 


5.225 

2,918 

2,307 

7 

Barabisha 


3.44S 

1,890 

1,558 

8 

Bhalka 


2..346 

. 1,262 

1.084 


Rydak Tea Estate 


3.145 

1,632 

1.513 


Sankos Tea Estate 


.3,192 

1,680 

1,512 


Newlands Tea Estate 


2,934 

1,576 

1,358 


Kumargram Tea RHtalf* 


2,958 

1,598 

1.360 


Kaskhawa Tea Estate 


719 

364 

355 


Kartick Tea Estate . 


1.726 

915 

fill 


Chuniajhora Tea Estate 


1,121 

612 

.509 


Rahimabad Tea Estate 


1 ,529 

834 

695 


Jainti Tea Estate 


2,344 

J .288 

1.056 


Turturi Tea Estate 


799 

420 

379 


Kajabhatkawa Forest Range 

127 

61 

66 


Valka Forest Range . 


867 

490 

377 


Rydak Forest Range 


313 

176 

\si 


Total 


47,814 

25,773 

22.C41 


24.886 110,656 119.038 


47,814 48,663 
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TABLE 1.7--AV— TOWNS ARRANGED TERRITORIALLY WITH POPULATION 

LIVELIHOOD CLASSES 

(All Towns are Municipalities unless, otherivise indicated \ 



12 


♦Noa-municipal town. 



TABLE 1.8— E^UMMARY OF LIVELIHOOD CLASSES AND VARIATIONS IN POPULATION 


5|i-oS. 

I Sij I-I P 


11:^1 

3’g’a'^ g 

O re flj P 
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TABLE l.*_E-SUMMARY OF LIVELIHOOD CLASSES AND VARIATIONS IN POPULATION-conId 
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TABLE 1.8— E— SUMMARY OF LIVELIHOOD CLASSES AND VARIATIONS IN POPULATION— contd. 
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TABLE 1.8— E— SUMMARY OF LIVELIHOOD CLASSES AND VARIATIONS IN POPULATION — concld. 
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T stands for Total, R f-^r Rural and U for Urban fhos^ Police Stations which are not cl^lSPlfied by, T, R and U have an entirely rural population. 

(<i) Area provided by the Surv'eyor General, India, through Registrar General, India The total of areas of subdivisions ^^^ll differ from this figure. 

(6) Area derived from Jurisdiction Lists and confirmed by the Director of Land Records and Surveys, West Bengal, i^’afculations of density are based on 
this figure. 

t Not declared as to^^•n m 1931 and 1941. 
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TABLE 1.10— ECONOMIC TABLE II— SECONDARY MEANS OF LIVELIHOOD 

NUMBER OF PERSONS DERIVING THEIR SECONDARY MEANS OF LIVELIHOOD FROM 
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TABLE 1.10— ECONOMIC TABLE II— SECONDARY MEANS OF LIVELIHOOD— contd. 
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TABLE 1. 10— ECONOMIC TABLE II— SECONDARY MEANS OF LIVELIHOOD— contd. 

NUMBER OF PERSONS DERIVING THEIR SECONDARY MEANS OF LIVELIHCCD FKCM 
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TABLE 1.10— ECONOMIC TABLE 11— SECONDARY MEANS OF LIVELIHOOD— contd 
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TABLE 1.10— ECONOMIC TABLE II— SECONDARY MEANS OF LIVELIHOOD— contd. 

NUMBER OF PERSONS DERIVING THEIR SECONDARY MEANS OF LIVELIHOOD FROM 
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TABLE 1.10— ECONOMIC TABLE II— SECONDARY MEANS OF LIVELIHOOD— concld 
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TABLE 1.11— ECONOMIC TABLE 111— EMPLOYERS, EMPLOYEES AND 
INDEPENDENT WORKERS IN INDUSTRIES AND SERVICES BY DIVISIONS 

AND SUBDIVISIONS 


MLPAiaURI DISTRICT 

I*iirsons following the occupation as 


Division and Subdivision of Industries 

and Snrvifi'K amt Trnrt 


Total 

A_ 

r 

Employers 

Employees 

1 

Independt?nt workers 




r 

Males 

Females 

f — 

Males 

^ 

Females 

t 

Males 

— \ 
Females 

t 

Males 

^ 

Females 

1 



2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 


Total 


168,730 

82.871 

2.618 

62 

133,861 

79,676 

32.261 

3,243 

AM InSHilriat and Strvint ■{ 

Rural 


148,460 

81.487 

2.160 

40 

123.814 

78,866 

22,496 

2,691 

1 

Urban 


20,270 

1,384 

468 

12 

10,037 

720 

9,766 

662 

Rural— 87 



8.257 

2,737 

398 

16 

5,726 

2.192 

2.133 

529 

Rural— 88 



28,312 

13,116 

102 

1 

23,519 

12,474 

4,691 

641 

Rural — 89 



47,510 

28,019 

196 

5 

43,614 

27,565 

3,700 

449 

Rural— 90 



15,435 

8,271 

9 

2 

11,545 

7,878 

3.881 

391 

Rural— 91 



48,946 

29,344 

1,445 

16 

39,410 

28,747 

8.091 

581 

Urban— 35 



20.270 

1,384 

468 

12 

10,037 

720 

9,765 

652 


'Total 


103,041 

78,241 

27 

4 

101,014 

77,771 

2,000 

406 

Dttnston-0 — Primary Industries not 

Rural 


102,455 

78,100 

W 

3 

100,083 

77,744 

1,750 

452 

elsewhere specified 

Urban 


5HG 

42 

11 

1 

331 

27 

244 

14 

Rural— 87 



2.vH45 

2,108 



2,811 

2,076 

34 

32 

Rural— 88 



18,226 

12,320 



18,039 

12,315 

187 

5 

Rural-89 



37,728 

27,421 

12 

*3 

37,560 

27.386 

156 

32 

Rural— 90 



10,257 

7,755 



10,192 

7,755 

65 


Rural— 91 



33,399 

28,595 

*4 


32,081 

28,212 

1.314 

3^3 

Urban — 35 



586 

42 

11 

1 

331 

27 

244 

14 


[Total 


679 

18 

4 

2 

481 

11 

194 

5 

0.1 — Stock Raising 

Rural 


659 

15 

4 

2 

472 

11 

183 

2 


[Urban 


20 

3 



9 

. . 

11 

3 

Rural— 87 



7 




6 


1 


Rural— 88 



83 

3 



72 

’i 

11 

*2 

Rural — 89 



91 

7 

2 

2 

76 

5 

13 


Rural — 90 



77 

1 



19 

1 

.58 


Rural — 91 

• 


401 

4 

*2 


299 

4 

100 

•• 

Urban — 35 

• 


20 

3 

•• 


9 


11 

3 


fTotal 


5 




2 


3 


0.2 — Rearing of small animals and - 

{ Rural 


3 

, . 





3 


insects 

L Urban 


2 




*2 

. . 

. . 


Rural— 87 

. 


3 

. . 

. . 

. . 



3 

. . 

Urban — 35 

• 


2 

•• 

•• 


2 

•• 

•• 

•• 


fTotal 


99,890 

78,176 

15 

1 

98,771 

77,728 

1,104 

447 

0.3— Plantation Industries 

{ Rural 


‘)t).442 

78,138 

4 


98,494 

77,702 

944 

436 


LUrl>an 


448 

38 

11 

i 

277 

26 

160 

11 

Rural— 87 



2,800 

2,108 



2.772 

2,076 

28 

32 

Rural— 88 



17,552 

12,287 



17,488 

12,287 

64 


Rural — 89 



37,203 

27,408 

*4 


37,103 

27,381 

96 

27 

Rural— 90 



9,897 

7,754 

, . 


9,897 

7,754 


, , 

• Rural— 91 



31,990 

28,581 

•• 


31,234 

28,204 

7^ 

377 

Urbaii-35 



448 

38 

11 

1 

277 

26 

160 

11 
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TABLE 1.11— ECONOMIC TABLE III— EMPLOYERS, EMPLOYEES AND 
INDEPENDENT WORKERS IN INDUSTRIES AND SERVICES BY DIVISIONS 

AND SUBDIVISIONS-contd. 


Persons following the occupation as 


Division and Subdivision of Industries 
and Services and Tract 

Total 

Jk. 

r~ 

Employers 

Employees 

A 

Independent workers 

jk— 


Males Females 

Males Females 

— 

Males 

^ 

Females 

r- 

Males 

% 

FomaUa 

1 

2 

3 

4 5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

r Total 

1.915 

44 

8 1 

1,756 

32 

151 

11 

0.4— Forestry and collection of pro- -i Rural 

1,819 

43 

8 1 

1,713 

31 

98 

11 

ducts not elsewhere specifuid I^Urban 

96 

1 


43 

1 

53 


Rural-— 87 

33 



33 




Rural— 88 

481 

27 


476 

27 

5 


Rural— 89 

431 

6 

6 i 

381 


44 

5 

Rural — 90 

276 


. . 

276 




Rural— 91 

598 

io 

2 

547 

4 

49 

6 

Urban- 35 

96 

1 


43 

1 

53 

• . 

fTotal 

552 

3 


4 


548 

3 

0.6— Fishing J Rural 

532 

3 


4 

. . 

528 

3 

[Urban 

20 




•• 

20 

•• 

Rural— 87 

2 





2 

.. 

Rural— 88 

no 

3 


3 

, , 

107 

3 

Rural- 89 

3 



, , 

. , 

3 

, , 

Rural— 90 

7 





7 

, , 

Rural— 91 

410 



i 


409 

•• 

Urban-35 

20 


. . 



20 

• • 

C Total 

210 

2 

.9 

m 

1 

08 

1 

Division 1— Mining and Quarrying Rural 

4H 

2 


4H 

1 


1 

[ Urban 

m 

•• 

h 

85 

• • 

68 

• • 

Rural— 87 .... 


1 


. . 


. . 

1 

Rural— 89 .... 

48 

1 

.. 

48 

i 


• • 

Urban— 35 .... 

162 

« . 

9 

85 

•• 

68 

•• 

fTotal 

33 

1 

.. 

33 

1 

. , 

. , 

1.1— Coal mining- Mines primarily ^ Rural 

31 

1 

. . 

31 

1 


• • 

engaged in the extraction of L Urban 

2 



2 



• • 

anthracite and of soft coals such 








as bituminous, sub bituni’iious 








and lignite 








Rural" -89 .... 

31 

1 


31 

1 

•• 

•• 

Urban— 35 

2 



2 


•• 

•• 

fTotal 

75 

I 

3 

42 


30 

1 

1.2— Iron ore mining . Rural 


1 





1 

L Urban 

75 


3 

42 


30 

• • 

Rural— 87 .... 


1 




•• 

1 

Urban- 35 .... 

75 


3 

42 


30 

•• 

fTotal 

85 


6 

41 


38 


1.3_-Metal mining except iron ore ^ Rural 







• • 

mining — L Urban 

85 


6 

41 


38 

• • 

Urban — 35 .... 

85 


6 

41 


38 


potal 

17 



17 



. . 

1 . 5 _Stone-quarrying, clay and sand J Rural 

17 



17 




pits, extraction from the earth of Urban 








stone, clay, sand and other 








materials used in building or 








manufacture of cement 








Rural— 89 .... 

17 



17 





36 



TABLE I.ll—ECONOMIC TABLE III— EMPLOYERS, EMPLOYEES AND 
INDEPENDENT WORKERS IN INDUSTRIES AND SERVICES BY DIVISIONS 

AND SUBDIVISIONS-contd. 


Persons followinp the occupation as 


T)ivision and Snlidivisifm of Industries 
and Servi((‘s and Trnrl 

Total 

K. . 

t 

Emploj^ers 

Employees 

... 

Indojxindent workers 



Males 

Feinak^s 

Males Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

1 


2 

3 

4 5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Dwr.inn and Manti-\ 

Tolal 


1.1 UH 

i.^7 .1 

7U3 

4 it 

2,119 

1,150 

Rural 

ii.osr, 

hU2 

U! :i 

:m 

19 

1.595 

1.120 

facJuyr- roodsiuffs. Textiles, 1 (niher [ 
and Vto'hiCt‘'y lUo'crj 

Vihan 

US'l 

id) 

UO 

:m 

20 

524 ■ 

30 

lv’ur;d-87 


2.33 

.371 

1 

22 

2 

211 

[m 

Kiiral H8 


.586 

43.5 


191 

.5 

.395 

430 

Kiiral -HH 


225 

78 

6 i 

44 

6 

175 

71 

Rural- 90 


92 

176 




92 

176 

Kuial - 91 


949 

82 

85 I 

142 

6 

722 

75 

Rrhan — '15 


984 

.56 

66 

.394 

26 

524 

30 


"■J'olal 

142 

n 

3 

91 

8 

48 

3 

2 0 -Foful Industries oIIjciwisc iin- 

Rural 

52 

4 


14 

1 

.38 

3 

tlassilicd 

^I’rlian 

90 

7 

3 

77 

7 

10 


Jtnral 87 . . . 


9 

3 




9 

3 

Rural -88 


2.5 

1 


6 

i 

19 


Ruial-H9 


.5 





5 


Rural - 91 


13 



8 


5 


Iljhan-.'IS 


90 

7 

3 

77 

7 

10 



n'oial 

405 

1 .098 

10 2 

2.32 

20 

16.3 

1 .076 

2.1 -■ (ii'ams and ludses , . ^ 

l\‘ural 

226 

1,0<>.3 

4 2 

120 

7 

102 

1 .054 


Ur])an 

179 

35 

6 

112 

1.3 

61 

22 

Rural-- 87 


59 

350 

1 



59 

349 

Rural 88 . . . 


1.37 

408 


112 


25 

408 

Rural -89 


17 

68 

4 i 

8 

2 

5 

65 

Rural— 90 


12 

167 




12 

167 

Ruial-91 


1 

70 



5 

1 

65 

Urban— 85 


179 

35 

6 

112 

13 

61 

22 

1 

fTolal . 

171 

10 


68 

4 

103 

6 

2.2- Ve^a'table oil and dairy pro- A 

Rural . 

1.55 

10 


62 

4 

93 

6 

ducts 1 

[Urljan . 

16 



6 


10 

•• 

Rural-87 


17 

2 


16 

1 

1 

1 

Rural -88 


57 

1 

. . 

11 


46 

1 

Rural— 89 


19 

6 


11 

'3 

8 

3 

Rural — 90 


3 

1 

. . 



3 

1 

Itural— 91 


59 



24 


35 


Urban — 35 


16 

. . 

. . 

6 


10 

. . 


r Total 

5 

1 

1 



5 


2.3— Sugar Industries . . ■< 

Rural 

3 

1 

1 



3 


[Url^an . 

2 



•• 

•• 

2 


Rural — 87 


3 





3 


Rural— 91 

• 


i 

!! i 

•• 


•• 


Urban— 35 

. 

2 

. . 

. . 


. . 

2 

. . 


fTotal . 

4 



1 


3 


2.4— Beverages . . . ^ 

( Rural 

3 





3 


L Urban . 

1 



i 

•• 



Rural — 87 


2 





2 


Rural — 90 

. 

1 



• • 


1 


Urban— 35 

. 

1 

, . 


1 

, , 

, , 
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TABLE 1.11— ECONOMIC TABLE III— EMPLOYERS, EMPLOYEES AND 
INDEPENDENT WORKERS IN INDUSTRIES AND SERVICES BY DIVISIONS 

AND SUBDIVISIONS-contd. 


Prrsoiis follnwini; tlic ornipniion as 


Division anrl Siibtliv jsion of Tiidiisfru's 
and S' rviccs aiul Tiact 

Tr)lal 

A. 

Employois 

lnd<'iK’nd('nt workers 


Mal“s F(‘malf“s 

— ^ 

Mahss 

JVl.iIi I’cnialt'*^ Males FonialfS 


2 


(> S 



f'r..lal 

201 

1.5 

18 

S3 


100 

14 

2.S- Tol)a(('o 

< Kuial 

93 

9 


43 


.50 

8 


[Uilun 

108 

6 

IS 

40 


no 

0 

Fiiral K7 


30 

1 




2H 

1 

Rural HS 


43 

3 


40 


3 

:] 

Rural- S') 


15 

1 


1 


14 


R’liral- ')() 


5 

4 




5 

A 

Uiit.-m sr> 


R>8 


IS 

40 





fT..lal 

278 

32 

3 

30 

0 

245 

20 

2.fF ('ollon tfxlile", 

^ Ruird 

22.5 

27 


.5 

1 

2.20 

20 


[ 1 'rbfin 

"^.53 

5 

.3 

2.5 

5 

^25 


Ivbiral 87 


59 

10 



1 

58 

9 

Iv’inal 88 


140 

13 




1 to 

13 

Iviiral -8') 


5 





5 


l\’iiral bO 


12 

4 




12 

4 

l^iial 91 


9 



4 


5 


Urlan- 35 


53 



25 


25 



riotul 

1.28G 

25 

79 

245 

4 

902 

21 

2.7--- W(‘ai iiip* ;’]ip''r(‘l 

'(Xiepi loot- Riind 

f)85 

22 

53 

147 

3 

785 

19 

wear) and niadi- up 

i('.\1de f-'/iod^^ I^Uiban 

301 

3 

20 

98 

1 

177 

2 

Riirrd -87 


42 

4 


3 


39 

4 

Rural --S8 


137 

4 


'^2 

2 

115 

2 

Pinal - 89 


130 

3 

i 

21 


108 

3 

Kiiral 90 


54 





54 


Rural 91 


022 

ii 

52 

loi 

1 

4(i9 

10 

Urban— 35 


301 

3 

26 

98 


177 



f Total 

64 


6 

15 


43 


2.8 — Textile Industries othcrw’isc < Rural 

9 





9 


unclassified 

L Urban 

55 


6 

15 


34 


Rural— 87 

. 






4 


Rural— 89 

.... 






3 


Rural— 90 

. . . • 






2 


Rural— 91 

. 








Urban— 35 

. 

55 



15 


34 



fTotal 

453 

6 

38 

28 

2 

387 

4 

2.9 — Leather, leather products and •< Rural 

334 

6 

34 

8 

2 

292 

4 

footwear 

L Urban 

119 

•• 

4 

20 

• • 

95 

• • 

Rural — 87 

. 

8 

1 

. . 



8 

An 

1 

Q 

Rural— 88 


47 

5 


• • 

2 

47 

O 

Rural— 89 

. • • • 

31 


i 

3 

• • 

27 

Q 

■ • 

Rural— 90 


3 

. . 





* • 

Rural— 91 

. 

245 


33 

5 


207 

• • 

Urban— 35 

. . • 

119 

. . 

4 

20 


95 
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TABLE 1.11— ECONOMIC TABLE III— EMPLOYERS, EMPLOYEES AND 
INDEPENDENT WORKERS IN INDUSTRIES AND SERVICES BY DIVISIONS 

AND SUBDIVISIONS-contd 


l>ivisi(»n and S/iilidivisK>n of Indiislrirs 
arjfl ScrvK c.s ;ind 'I ra^ t 


1 


rro/ai 

JHoisinn .'i — Prni cssinp, and Manu- < Rural 
farture Mctah, Chemical'^ and [^Vrlnm 
J*roducts thereof 

Kiiral— 87 .... 

Kural— 88 .... 

Kural - 89 .... 

lira]— 90 .... 

liiiral— 91 .... 

Urban— 35 .... 


f Total 

3.0— Manufacture of metal products, ^ Kural 
otherwise unclassified (^lirban 

Kural— 87 .... 

Kural — 88 .... 

Kural— 89 .... 

Kural- 90 .... 

Kural— 91 .... 

Urban— 35 .... 


iMalc‘s 


2 


UKr* 

J.240 

6Y;.5 


57 

108 

49 

47 

979 

065 


936 

807 

129 


18 

67 

26 

42 

654 

129 


Persons followinp the occupation a.s 


Total ^ Employers Employees I ndej^endent workers 

A __ AwJ ^ — — V 


1 

Iwmales 

/ — — ^ — 
Mules !•' 

emah's 

^ 

Males 

Females 

Males. 

\ 

Females 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

70 

.? 

HU 


0U3 

0 

7.123 

4 

02 


2)0 


D22 

3 

7 

27 


137 

0 

201 

7 




5 


52 


2 



31 


77 

2 




12 


37 





8 


39 

*i 

i 

62 


200 


717 

7 

27 


437 

6 

201 

1 

5 

19 


61 

1 

856 

4 

3 

7 


21 


779 

3 

2 

12 


40 

i 

77 

1 






18 

, , 

2 



*3 


64 

2 




5 


21 





3 


39 


i 

1 


10 


637 


2 

12 


40 

1 

77 

1 


TTotal 

3.1 — Iron and Sled (Kasic Manu- Kural 
factiire)— Manufacture of iron and (^Uiban 
steel, including all jiroci's.si's .such 
as smelting and refining ; rolling 
and drawing ; and alloying and 
tlie^ manufacture of castings, 
forgings and other basic forms of 
ferrous metals 


Kural — 87 
Kural-89 


9 

f) 


8 

1 


9 

9 


8 

1 


fTotal 

3.3 - Transport Ei|uipni(‘nt Kural 

LUrban 


743 

5 

65 

394 


55 

349 

5 

10 


Kural— 87 






29 


Rural -88 






13 


Kural-89 






22 


Kural - 90 






5 

55 

Rural- 91 






325 


503 

5 

175 

216 


123 

287 

5 

52 

3 


26 

11 


2 

7 


15 

5 



190 


80 


Urban— 35 


349 5 10 


287 5 52 


(•Total . 18 

3 4 — Electrical macliinery, appara- ■< Rural . 1 1 

tus, appliances and supplies (_Urlian . 7 


Rural 87 
Kural— 88 ] 


18 

11 

7 

2 

9 


Urban— 35 


38 



TABLE 1.11— ECONOMIC TABLE III— EMPLOYERS, EMPLOYEES AND 
INDEPENDENT WORKERS IN INDUSTRIES AND SERVICES BY DIVISIONS 

AND SUBDIVISIONS-contd. 


I’crsons following lluMKcnpiition ;»s 


Divi.ston and Subdivision of liidiistrios 

Total 


employers 


lhu\)lnyi'< 

s Imk 

pi'iident workers 

iiiTfl rini! n'rrirt 


A 


Aw 




jk 


ClJIvl vFVI V IL.VD cl-livi 1 1 L 


Males P'omaks Mali 

\ 

‘S Ftnnales 



r 

MaU'S I'b 

males Males V 

emales 




3 



6 


8 

9 

f' 

J'otid 

31 




17 


14 


3.5 —Machinery (other than eUclri- < 

Kural 

2 






2 


cal machinery) including F.ngi- ^ 
necring Worlcshops- Engineering 

Urban 

29 




17 


12 


workshops engaged in producing 
machine and equipment parts 










Eural — 88 , 


2 






2 


Urban— 35 


29 




17 


12 



'Total 

m 


5 


94 


69 


3.8— Manufacture of chemical pro- -c 

Rural 

1» 




8 


9 


ducts otherwise unclassified [ 

Urban 

151 


5 


86 


60 


Rural-^ 


17 




8 


9 


Urban— 35 


151 


5 


86 


60 

.• 


^ Total 

0.032 

N2 

hu 

4 

I.SIS 

72 

4,000 

00 

Division Prou^isinji* and ManU' < 

Jtural 

n.t7H 

JOo 

117 

4 

l,r)3S 

r,3 

3.o'J3 

40 

fucture- Not chewherr sprcijicd 

Jhhan 

m 

37 

37 


'JSO 

17 

537 

20 

Rural- 87 


444 

84 

1 

1 

10 

42 

433 

21 

Runil-88 


740 

22 


1 

358 

4 

388 

17 

Rural— 89 


813 


2 

1 

212 


599 

5 

Rural— 90 


334 




71 


263 


Rural-9) 


2,841 

ia 

ii4 

i 

887 

9 

1,840 

3 

Urban— 35 


854 

37 

37 


280 

17 

537 

20 

1 

[Totrd 

809 

3 

52 

1 

148 


609 

2 

4.0 — Manufacturing Industries 

Rural 

054 

1 

50 

1 

106 


498 


otherwise unclassified 

L Urban 

155 

2 

2 


42 


111 

2 

Rural — 87 


28 






28 


Rural— 88 


92 

i 


i 

io 


79 


Rural —89 


87 




6 

. . 

81 


Rural — 90 


55 






55 


Rural— 91 


392 


5() 


87 


255 


Urban— 35 


155 

2 

2 


42 


111 

2 


p'otal 

1 

3 



1 

3 


. , 

4.1 — Products of Petroleum and - 

i Rural 

1 

3 



1 

3 



Coal 

[urban 









Rural— 88 

Rural— 91 

fTotal 

917 

45 

22 


545 

43 

350 

2 

4.2 — Pricks, tiles and other struc- 

■1 Rural 

809 

45 

11 


489 

43 

309 

2 

tural clay products — Struct ural 
clay products such as bricks, tiles, 

[urban 

108 


11 


56 


41 

• • 

etc. 










Rural-87 


204 

42 



1 

42 

203 

*2 

Rural— 88 


75 

2 



75 



Rural— 89 


52 




19 


33 

64 

• • 

Rural— 90 


m 




2 

i 

• • 

Rural— 91 


412 

i 

ii 


392 

9 

• ' 

Urban-35 

, , 

108 


11 


56 


41 

. < 


39 



TABLE 1.11-ECONOMIC TABLE IlI-EMPLOYERS, EMPLOYEES AND 
INDEPENDENT WORKERS IN INDUSTRIES AND SERVICES BY DIVISIONS 

AND SUBDIVISIONS-^contd. 


IVrsons {(allowing the occupation as 


JiivJMoii Mild Sid )di Vision of Irnlintri({, 

Total Emjdoycrs 

Employees 

A 

Independent workers 


Males Iduiiales Mules 

— \ 
I'Vniales 

.Males 

Females 

Males 

Female B 


2 3 4 

5 

6 

7 

8 . 

9 




'I'oImI 

131 

127 

7 

4 - Non nietallK 

mineral jjrodiicts J 

Rural 

L'ilian 

131 

127’ 

7 

Kiinil - 

87 . . . 


15 

15 

6 

Kiiral 

KH . . . 


37 

37 

1 

laiiul 

8') . . . 


73 

72 


Kiiiid 

90 





Kiiial 

91 








4 5 Rnliln 1 j)i'idni l‘i 

-j R’lii.d 

lOhan 35 

[ 1 '\ li.iii 


f 'lol.d 

4.047 

07 

71 

3 l.OH 

11 

2,9.32 

53 

4 (i Woiid und \\oi)d ]*indin ^Mlni.il 

3.555 

40 

55 

3 937 

(1 

2.50.3 

37 

otliei IhaM liii lilt III'* .ii'd Irliiir.-, [I'lli.oi 

491> 

21 

10 

107 

5 

3(>9 

10 

ili.d 87 

li)7 

Ki 

i 

1 9 


187 

15 

ilia) 3K 

.517 

IS 


200 

1 

2 IS 

1 1 

iiial 89 

(tOl 

0 

1 

1 IS7 


413 

5 

iiial 90 

211 



(7 


141 


iii.d 91 

2.029 

9 

53 

1 40S 

5 

1,571 

3 

I’llian 35 .... 

492 

21 

10 

107 

r. 

3(i9 

10 

1 rol.il 

29 

5 


1 

3 

28 

2 

4 7- I'liiniluie and lixhiu^ M.inii Rm.d 

21 

3 



3 

24 


l;u lure ol liouseln ild, oIIk e, |^1 'iliiin 

5 

2 


i 


4 

2 

Innldmg, iMule.saonal ami les 








taiiranl Imnituie, ollu e .iiid etore 








lixlnns, hireiMis. shade:,, eft, 








legal dle.ss ol imileii.d used 








Jvuval - 88 .... 

24 

3 

•• 


3 

24 


llilian-35 .... 

5 

2 

•• 

1 


4 

2 

rruiai 

90 

12 

7 

70 

12 

13 


4 9- 1‘riiiting and Allied Imluslries J Riital 

4 



2 




[Tfrl'aii 

92 

ii 

1 

74 

12 

11 


Rural 91 .... 

4 



2 


2 

•• 

Hi ban 35 ... . 

92 

12 

7 

74 

12 

11 

•• 

r I'dlii! 

■7,2. » a 

U7 

m3 

3 

OS 

1,017 

16 

5 — Coni>lni(tidH und L h'ltuil 


33 

GCr: 

2,742 

0‘f 

1,710 

13 

[rthin 

431 

H'J 

3 

3 VJl 

76 

1137 

3 

Rural -87 

447 

4 

5 

109 


333 

4 

Ruial~88 

085 

4 

4 

388 

*4 

293 

. . 

Rural -89 

058 

3 

, , 

340 

1 

318 

2 

Rural™ 90 

187 

11 

, , 

35 

4 

152 

7 

Rural — 91 

2,847 

13 

653 

1,580 

13 

614 

• • 

Uiban — 35 

431 

82 

3 

3 191 

76 

237 

3 


40 



TABLE 1.11— ECONOMIC TABLE III— EMPLOYERS, EMPLOYEES AND 
INDEPENDENT WORKERS IN INDUSTRIES AND SERVICES BY DIVISIONS 

AND SUBDIVISlONS-contd. 


IVr-'.i'iis f'lllowinf; tin* rupnlion as 


Division anil Siihili vision of Irulustrifs 

dotal 


1' iiiplo\ eis 

l•.n^)lo^^r^. 

lnd( pendent woi kers 

and Services and Tract 

^ _ _ 

■- — ^ 


. 


> r- 

N 


Medes lemalts 

M.’des leni.'dcs 

Mai. s l i'iii 

ales 

Males !• 

•mail's 

1 

«> 

8 

I 5 

(i 

7 

8 

0 

riotal 

410 

85 

5 8 

10 

70 

805 

8 

5 0 Constriu'tioii ainl matldenaiK e J Kiiial 

410 

4 

.5 

10 

1 

805 


ofwoiks — otlvrwisiMinclassilied (^t'rt.iii 


81 

8 


7.-. 


8 

RuIliI- 87 ..... 






201 


Rural— 88 

51 

4 


7 

4 

14 


Rural Of 1 

00 





(iO 


Rui.d -01 . . . . 

88 


5 

1 


21 


I'rbaii 85 .... 


81 

8 


75 


8 

r lota I 

1,108 

8 

054 

2,200 


1 .808 

8 

5.1 — Const t u'_ tinii and niain(»'n.iiK i' ^ Ruud 

8,858 

.8 

05 1 

2,120 


l.(»81 

8 

— Hiiildin^'s (^Irli.iii 

.805 


8 

80 


222 


Rural 87 . . . . 

50 

8 


IS 


82 

.8 

Rural- 88 . ... 

810 


8 

20fl 


.S(i 


Rural--89 

,500 



?70 


817 


Rural 00 ... 




0 


88 


Rural -01 

'J,801 


(48 

I..S00 


508 


Crtian — 85 

8fK5 


8 

SO 


• tnn 


r I(dal 

428 

0 

4 

1S7 

1 

'».87 

2 

5 2 -CcjustriK tinn and ni.iiidi'iMiK <■ -^Rmal 

418 

2 

1 

178 


281 

2 

R’oads, Hndf.’.('.. and ollici Tians* [ tOliaii 

15 

1 


0 

1 

(i 


porl vvoiKs 








Rural 87 .... 

184 


,8 

01 


40 


Ruial 88 

241 


1 

40 


101 


Ruud 80 . . . 

28 

•» 


28 



2 

Ruial 00 

10 



10 




T'rRan 83 ..... 

15 

1 


0 

1 

(> 


riolal 

1 



1 




5.8- (, oust Mil tioii and nunnicnance Ruud 

1 



1 




— '1 elej^rajdi and 'J'eli^plione l.iiM-s [l'rl»an 








Rural— 88 

I 



1 




r Total 

108 



10.8 




5.4— ('oust iu(:tir»n and niainlenance Rui.d 

40 



40 




n])erations- Irri^.ilion and other Lllrh.in 

54 



54 




attricultural woiks 








Rural -88 

40 



40 




Urban— 85 

54 



54 




p’otal 

82 


2 

70 


iO 


5.5 —Works and Services— Idee Inc < Ruud 

25 


2 

22 


1 


Powi r and Gas supply ^Urban 

57 



48 




Rural— 87 

2 


2 





Rural-W 

0 



C 


\ 


Rural “ 89 

0 



o 

u 




liural— 91 

8 



n 




Urban— 35 

57 



48 

•• 

0 

•• 


6 


41 



TABLE 1.11— ECONOMIC TABLE III— EMPLOYERS, EMPLOYEES AND 
INDEPENDENT WORKERS IN INDUSTRIES AND SERVICES BY DIVISIONS 

AND SUBDIVISIONS-contd. 


Pursons following tin* cx:cupatioii as 


l>ivi:a(»n and Siil»divi!-ion of Indubtricb 

Total 


Em pi 

n\ ers 

Emnlf)vet*s 

Indcpenvlent vorkers 

iiml StTVK cs and 'J met 

— _ 





^ 

/ 







— ^ 






Males In 

‘males 

Mal(‘b 

Inimales 

Males 

Ecmales 

Males 

l-'emales 


•t 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 


.85 




.85 




. 

vVo:l‘ and S'I vk cs - I*f»nirsli( -J K’nial 

85 




85 




and IiMiustrial walci siijiply [rihaii 









Knral HH 

•} 








K'liral HM 

17 




17 




Kiiial fM) 

10 




10 





24 

20 



22 

18 

•1 

8 

1 S.inil.ii V V oi It!. ,iiid -j Iv'iM.d 

24 

2(» 



22 

18 

2 

8 

IiK Indiiii' s« .ix i;, | | ’i li.ui 









Kiir.d «7 


1 






1 

Kiii.d 

18 




1 1 


o 


K’liial 

It 

1 



1 1 

1 



Kiii.il fM) 


11 




4 


7 

Ixiii.d ^)l 


18 




18 



( 1 


S!K 

67/ i 

.7/ 

r,jm) 

u: 

V!.r>7i 

cm 

C ( nn.nn'n 

v.v,s; 

• H t 

.767 

// 

/,6'.'.7 

/).S' 

^.77/ 

■m 

[ 1 ilnm 



2>7; 

6 

i,:\7i 

S4 

4.^S3 

m 

Ix’ul.d H7 

701 

04 

14 


20 

14 

7.57 

80 

Knifd Hf; 

2.405 

l(i8 

58 


405 


1 .042 

161 

Kina) m 

2..558 

125 

174 


450 

\ 

1 028 

124 

Kinal - MO 

1.200 

80 

0 

2 

74 

11 

1,117 

67 

Kiual ‘M 

2.074 

118 

114 

12 

008 

80 

If <1(1^') 

71 

I'll fill! 05 

(..|Oh 

2.58 

28(i 

0 

1,877 

84 

4,588 

108 

f I ojal 

5.(i05 

281 

202 

12 

1,188 

40 

4.855 

220 

f> - Kt'tail (itl)t‘r\Msc nil- -{ lOii.d 

8.752 

148 

121 

l(* 

(»50 

.84 

2 072 

104 

tlassificil [ 1 il.aii 

1 .048 

1,88 

81 

2 

470 

15 

1 .888 

116 

Knial K7 

211 

20 

0 


8 

14 

104 

15 

T<mal HK 

048 

22 

(i 


182 


4.55 

22 

L’liral KO 

1,100 

20 

52 


201 

1 

007 

19 

Kiiral 00 

80(i 

2(» 

8 


7 


.881 

26 

Pnial -01 

1 .842 

51 

4(; 

10 

201 

10 

1.085 

22 

I'll an - .'{.S 

1.048 

188 

81 

r> 

“t 

470 

15 

1,388 

116 

f lulal 

0.518 

405 

180 

5 

8(i8 

2(7 

5.465 

874 

1 lO'lad (lade in (tr(>d-,< iifl-. (in -J Km.d 

4.0(i(i 

:i7(i 

imt 

4 

5.5ti 

24 

8,402 

848 

< lading Oevt'iagi s and ii.in dl a. s) ( I'iImii 

2.447 

20 

ri 

1 

812 

•» 

2,(Hv8 

26 

Kiiial H7 

800 

57 

5 


11 


888 

57 

Kiiral 88 

1,008 

NO 

18 


148 

n 

082 

117 

Jvuiul 80 

OW 

100 

70 


148 


758 

100 

K’ viral 00 

5(i5 

42 


2 

.50 

11 

515 

29 

Kinal 01 

1 .048 

58 

20 

2 

204 

11 

810 

45 

Uriian 85 

2,447 

20 

72 

1 

812 

o 

2.(KS.8 

26 

r lolal 

517 

8 

28 


180 


814 

8 

1! Kelad (lade m find (iiu Imling < Jxinal 

4.82 


22 


1.57 


258 

, . 

petrol) LUiOan 

85 

8 

"l 


28 


61 

3 

Kiiral -87 

5 






5 


Kura I 88 

188 


5 


46 


82 


Kural-80 

128 


14 


62 


52 


Kiiral— 90 

19 


1 


1 


17 


KuraI-91 

147 


2 


48 


97 


Urban— 85 

85 




23 


61 



i'i 



TABLE 1.11— ECONOMIC TABLE III— EMPLOYERS, EMPLOYEES AND 
INDEPENDENT WORKERS IN INDUSTRIES AND SERVICES BY DIVISIONS 

AND SUBDIVISIONS-contA 





IVtsniis 

follDwiiiR llu' (leeiipaluin as 


Ilivision and Sululivisicjn of Indnstru^s 

T..l:d 


r- — 

I'm plovers 

.A. 

!• mplovi 


’ — ^ 

liidi'peiuU nt workers 

and StM’vurs and Tiact 



r- 


— > 

r- 

- — s 


M.de, 10 

'males 

M.lle^ lein.lks 

M.ik-. 

‘MUllt'S 

M.iUs 

I'emales 

1 

•> 

3 

1 5 

0 

7 

8 

9 

fTi.tal 

1 3'.?5 

.37 

81 1 

104 


1.047 

30 

(S M Kefail trad«* in lf\til«* and ^ Kural 

041 

27 

73 

87 


781 

27 

leather ^oikIs Kt'tail trade (in- [rihan 
tludiii^ •hawker‘= and striMd \en 
dors) in pus-e j^oods, cotton, 

silk, hair, wear in |4 apparel, made- 
up textile f:;(uuls, skill, leuther, 
fur?, fcatheis, et( 

384 

10 

11 1 

107 


2m 

9 

Iiurrd-S7 

\?A 

5 


1 


123 

5 

Kural SS 

'253 

5 

II 

2.2 


220 

5 

Rural - MS 

‘.>00 

.3 

35 

40 


104 

3 

Kural— SO 

10 

11 




40 

11 

Jiural- 01 

*.>40 

3 

27 

24 


108 

A 

l'ihaii--;J5 

:kS4 

10 

li 1 

107 


200 

9 

[ lutid 

143 

.3 

.S 

17 


118 

3 

0 4 -Wliolesali- trade iii iiKulsIufls Kiiial 

.S3 

«» 

3 

7 


TA 

'2 

— Whnk'sale <leah IS III fi.iiie. and [I'lhaii 
])iilses , sw< el ine.'ils, Micai and 
spues, daily pinducts, e|.*f. and 
poultiv, animals l<»i inod, loddiT 
lor aniinah, otliei lo<Kl.‘.liifls, 

00 

1 

S 

HI 


45 

1 

wliolesale dealers in tcihacco, 
upiiirii and fsiiija 








Kuial-M7 

14 





14 


Rural -MM 

10 

1 

3 

1 


0 

i 

Riual 00 

42. 



5 


37 


Rural 01 

17 

1 


1 


10 

i 

Tiban '15 .... 

00 

J 

5 

10 


45 

1 

fT..tal 

1 ,.308 

.30 

87 2 

.304 

5 

1,007 

23 

0.5 - Wlujlesale tradi in cninmodities Ivinal 

t;42 

20 

:io 

141 


4<i2 

20 

othM' than f<»od'.l iitls [ I'rlian 

750 

10 

48 2 

h>3 

5 

.545 

3 

Rural 87 . 

24 

.3 




24 

.3 

Rural 88 

.3‘20 

10 

20 



243 

10 

Rural 80 

7 

1 




7 

1 

Ruial - 00 

110 



10 


too 


Rural- 01 

100 


10 ! ! 

05 


82 


Urban— 35 

7.50 

10 

48 2 

10.3 

5 

545 

3 

riiital 

.32 

11 


4 

4 

28 

7 

fid Real Rstatc— House and estate < Ruial 

1 





1 

2 

a^ents and tent eolketors exei'jit [Uiban 
a^M u nit lira! land 

.31 

0 


4 

4 

27 

5 

Rural— 88 . ... 

Rural - 80 

Rural— 90 

1 

1 

1 




1 

I 

1 

Urban— 35 

.31 

0 


4 

4 

27 

5 

flotal . 

140 

31 

7 

05 

.31 

47 


6 7 — Insurance— Insuranre carriers Rural 

0 



1 


5 


and all kinds of insurance uKcnt.s ^ Urban 
and other persons i:oniu*cted 
with insurance business 

14.3 

31 

7 

04 

31 

42 


Rural— 89 

5 





5 


Rural- 90 

1 



1 




Urban- .35 

143 

31 

7 

04 

31 

42 



43 



TABLE 1.11<-EC0N0MIC TABLE 111— EMPLOYERS. EMPLOYEES AND 
INDEPENDENT WORKERS IN INDUSTRIES AND SERVICES BY DIVISIONS 

AND SUBDlVISlONS-contd. 


Persons following llio fK'cnpation as 


iJivisKjri and SnlxlivisKiii of Indnslru^s 

d olal 


J*'mploy<‘rs 

Employet-s 


Independent workers 

and Set v'li ( s and d rac 1 





^ 


K. 










— V 



Males Id-males 

Males Id-males 

Mal(‘S Females 

Males 

Females 

1 



d 

5 


7 

8 . 

9 

f '1 (ital 

407 

27 

14 

200 

27 

103 


(> H Monevlending, hanking and Kural 

hO 


d 

15 


42 


otli(r linaiK lal husim .s, nlhifis, | 
eiiipl»)\ (‘cs ol joint slo( k hanks 
iind ( o-'iperaf ive hank*^, iMiinini'., 
agents 01 ( inplo\'( es f»l indigenous 
hanking linns, individual mom v 
l« ndeis, ex( liangi is and e\< liange 
agMils, inoiie\ ( li.ing( I s .Old lao 
keis and then ,i/'en1s 

1 '1 han 

047 

27 

11 

185 

27 

151 ■ 


h'lilal H7 


14 





14 


h’liial KH 


.{ 





d 


Kinal Hh 


IN 


d 

10 


5 


Knial Mh 


IS 





15 


K’nral h| 


10 



5 


5 


I'll an :iS 


;f47 

27 

11 

185 

27 

151 



/e/a/ 

.V.///;; 

r.s 

42 J 

/;, u:i 

113 

J.43S 

44 

J>ii’i\ion 7 1 Kui and ^ 

h'nial 

;.//// 

UI 

:u J 


S-t 


0 

( 'nnniaiin ahan', 

1 iliini 

a.U'iu 

fi? 

II 

I, Silt 

tiu 

1,(104 

3S 

h'mal S7 


did 

5 

0 

242 

5 

fio 


Kmal HK 


1 .207 

di 

8 

1 ,220 

d| 

00 


JCnial Ht-I 


1 .42d 

8 


I,d78 

5 

45 

d 

Kmal •‘Kl 


408 

12 


d0| 

12 

77 


Knial hi 


l,00d 

dS 

21 i 

1,448 

dl 

134 

d 

I'iImii ,'kS 


2.hdh 

07 

11 

l,8(->4 

20 

l,0d4 

38 

1 

'dotal 

SIO 

dO 

d 

on 

•) 

450 

34 

7d 'I'r.insport and (’oininiinK al ions ^ 

i^inal 

28 

a 

d 

20 

0 

5 


otlu'iwisx* niu lassiti(‘d and im 1 
di ntal ser\ u es 

i rilun 

4h| 

d4 


40 


451 

34 

Knr.il NS 


8 

0 


5 

0 

d 


Kmal hi 


20 


d 

15 


•y 


rrh.m df) 


401 

di 


40 


451 

34 

1 

'dulal 

d,d2d 

45 

d7 1 

2,d0d 

d4 

02d 

10 

7.1 diansport hy Koad Owneis. 

! Kmal 

2,d(?S 

do 

20 1 

2,025 

2d 

dI4 

0 

managers and einplo\ ees i onm ( 1 

[id han 

058 

15 

11 

dds 

11 

ooo 

4 


ed \Mtli iiKH iliix c'ii and 

otliei veliu les (e\( liidmg ilniiK'slu 
seix.iiil) pallvi, (‘ 1 ( , he.iH'is and 
owners ]):u k elephant, (ainel, 
mule, 4(.-.s anci [Milln(k owntMsand 
dnxeis, j)()iteis and nu's'-engt i s, 
]»ei'.ons « ngagc d in lOiid tiansfioil 
not (it Ik'I wise ( I, issiIk d, im liidili|4 
Ireight tianspoit hv 10.11I, the 
op(‘i'ition ol lived (ai'ililies loi 


road tianspoit such as toll loads, 
liigluvay hndgiss, terminals and 
paikmg fac'ililK's 

Kmal 87 


127 

4 

2 

B4 

4 

61 


Kmal 88 ... 


d04 

2 

8 

240 

2 

47 

. . 

Knral 80 ... 


7d2 

4 


(S89 

1 

43 

3 

Kural 00 


220 



150 


61 


Kmal 01 ... 


082 

20 

io 

804 

io 

102 

3 

Frban- 35 


9.58 

15 

11 

338 

11 

609 

4 


44 



iMJ™SnyiJ^’^S2S25?i^ TABLE III— EMPLOYERS, EMPLOYEES AND 
INDEPENDENT WORKERS IN INDUSTRIES AND SERVICES BY DIVISIONS 

AND SUBDIVISIONS— contd. 


Pi*rst)iis follownif^ llir occnpiilioTj as 


Division and Subdivision of hidiislrii s 
and SfTvut-s and Iratt 


Total 


J‘!in])lo\ CIS 


•Mf , of sliijis })lyin).; on tlir liip|i 
st*as, slops and boats ]>lv'in^ on 
inland and coasl.il walcis. pcisoii'^ 
oniploy(‘(l in liaiboiirs, do* l:s, 
ii\(‘rs andianals, im Indiiii: pilots, 
slop Litokor'' 



t 

^ f - -A. 

( — 


Mali's 

I'l'inalrs M.ili"^ I'l'iiialt's 

Malt'S 


2 

M 4 S 

d 

Total 

IIS 

I 2 

S2 

Knral 

OH 

1 2 

MS 

I'lbaii 

17 


14 


Indi’jH inlt n1 woikfis 


I 'l inak s 

7 

I 

1 


b’lival S7 

0 


I 


Knral HH . , 

2S 


21 


Kinal HO 

1 

1 

1 

1 

KniaI--00 

Id 




h'ural 01 

47 

•> 

IS 


rrl)an--MS .... 

17 


14 


f'lolal 

21 


M 


7M 'Irail'^port by -\ii Persons ^ Kiiial 

17 




uiiK «‘i ni'fl with aiilii'Ids and an- [I'lbaii 

4 


M 


ciall otlii'i ll an I ons'inetuiH ol’ 





{arfilJd^' and anpoits 





Knral HS 

IS 




l<Liral--H0 ..... 

2 




Piban MS .... 

4 


M 


f'lrdal 

.M.70M 

7d 

.M,70M 

7d 

7 4 J''ail\vay fiansp<»rt K*'ol\va>' •'j b'liial 

2.4M1 

SH 

2,.|.M| 

S.8 

t‘rii])lo>et of all kinds <* ..(ept ( Prb.'oi 

1,272 

IS 

l,.»72 

IS 

liinsi- I’liiployed on i oiisti lk lion 





vorkb 





Kioal- H7 

1 .sH 

1 

1 .s.s 

1 

K’liral MS 

000 

27 

000 

27 

JCiiral-HO 

d.Md 

1 

tlMti 

M 

Kiiral 00 .... 

218 

12 

218 

12 

Kuial 01 . . . 

SIO 

IS 

SIO 

IS 

Pib.nn MS ..... 

1 .272 

18 

1,272 

IS 

riotal 

M02 


Mt)2 


7d- Postal S*Tvi('('s . Kio.il 

152 


152 


i 1 'i ban 

ISO 


bSO 


Knral H7 

10 


10 


Knral - HH . 

M7 


.M7 


Rinal 80 .... 

47 


47 


Knral 00 

14 


14 


Kiiiai— 01 .... 

MS 


MS 


Urban — MS 

bSO 


bSO 


fTotal . 

MS 


MS 


7.7— 'I'di'i/rapli Scrvit I'S . . Kur.il 

10 


10 


Urban 

2H 


28 


Rural— HH 

S 


S 


Rural HO 

5 


S 


Urban— 35 

28 


28 



Mali's 

H 

dl 

d 


iM'in. ill’s 
\) 


Id 

MO 


IS 

17 

I 


IS 

2 

1 


45 



TABLE 1.11— ECONOMIC TABLE III— EMPLOYERS, EMPLOYEES AND 
INDEPENDENT WORKERS IN INDUSTRIES AND SERVICES BY DIVISIONS 

AND SUBDIVISIONS-contd. 


Persons foil >win|» llio orcnpation as 








_ _ . _ 







— s 

division an»l SiiIkIivi'^ioh of Iinliisf ii'‘S 

Total 


I'mploviTs 

Knipliiyei « 


Independent worlo*rs 

and S< r\'n * ^ and 1 ra( t 


r- 


t — 


^ 

— ^ 

r- 

^ 



MaW-, I 

•males 

Mah- 

I'eniales 

Mal'"s leiuales 

Males ' 

Females 

1 


'1 

M 

4 

S 

8 

7 

8 

9 


f'Intal 

14 




14 




H IVK phone ‘ 1 \ K t s 

i Pmal 










1 i I han 

14 




14 




1 il.'an MS 


14 




14 





r 

N 




s 




\\ in less S» j \ K rs 

1 

I'liial 

M 




M 





1 1 !f»a)i 

S 




5 




Iv’iiral HH 


M 




M 




riliun- .M5 


S 




S 





f / otn! 

; 7/7 

4t.\ 

40^ 

4 


otiO 

7SS 

7U 

h.iswn S l-iliuatuHi ,u 1 

h'uinf 



t0‘> 

4 

4 00) 

1)0 

OVi 

U 

J'nfilu .-ItflHfUl'tluhiiU 


lot 

‘J'W 



loyj 

*04 

Ir* 

:i) 

l^iiral N7 


1 .SI 1 

2(> 

1 14 

4 

l.Ol'i 

8 

S7 

14 

Puial HH 


775 

M8 

Id 


87d 

M8 

77 

(i 

I'liial Hd 


4dl 

41 



4.S8 

.M8 

MS 

11 

K'dial dd 


4(1 

d 



24S 

2 

14M 

7 

hnial dl 



d2 

28d 


I.S7d 

.S8 

274 

(> 



2 ld4 

2Md 



1 ,dS2 

2(l4 

1.S2 

MS 


r Pot .Ml 

1.871 

2M8 

2t(d 

■ 1 

1,828 

171 

442 

57 

1 1 Mediijil and othei Ih idth S< i 

-< Kiii.d 

1 ,2M8 

182 

28d 

2 

728 

122 

M87 

MH 

\ i( es 

(1 1 fill n 

4MS 

88 



M88 

4d 

IMS 

19 

Kiiial H7 


Sd 

14 

IM 

2 

28 


5(i 

12 

Knral NS 


IdM 

24 

Id 


12M 

Id 

51 

5 

Iviiral Sd 


117 

M(> 



82 

2S 

MS 

11 

KiiraJ d() 


7M 

8 



1 


72 

(i 

Pnial dl 


7(U 

82 

177 


4d4 

78 

dM 

4 

I’rhan MS 


4M5 

r>8 

. . 


M88 

4d 

IMS 

Id 


f Total 

1 .dM4 

d8 

Id.M 

2 

l,,MdS 

72 

M48 

22 

<2 Kdiirational Servires and 

^ K’iitmI 

1,871 

27 

IdM 

2 

H14d 

Id 

M2d 

8 

Ix’esis'in h 

[ 1 '] flMIl 

2GM 

8d 



24(i 

SM 

17 

18 

Pnral S7 


1S8 

S 

181 

2 

S8 

1 

1 

2 

Pinal SS 


288 

11 



242 

18 

28 

1 

Piiral Sfl 


148 

4 



148 

4 



Pnral dO 


ISS 




87 


rii 

1 

Piiral-dl 


dll 

8 

d2 


8M8 

4 

ISl 

2 

Prhan - MS 


283 

8d 

. . 

. . 

248 

SM 

17 

16 


r Total 

d08 

4 



d88 

4 



^.4 - l\)|iee ((;lhor than viila^'e 

-< Hural 

4.Sf» 

M 



45d 

M 



Mate linien) 

[ Lilian 

44d 

I 



449 

1 



Pural-87 


IdS 

1 



105 

1 

.. 


Uural-88 


78 




70 




Hural -^) 


18 




18 




Piirul dd 


20 




20 



. . 

Hural dl 


2S4 

2 



254 

‘i 



Vrlian MS 


44d 

1 



449 

) 




46 



TABLE 1.11— ECONOMIC TABLE III— EMPLOYERS, EMPLOYEES AND 
INDEPENDENT WORKERS IN INDUSTRIES AND SERVICES BY DIVISIONS 

AND SUBDIVISIONS— contd. 


l*(Tsi)lls folloxMii^ liir OK (ipatlol) .IS 


Division anti SiiImIi vision of Iiidiisti it\-. 

Total 


iMlipltJVtTS 

Rinidoyees 

IndeiH'ndeMit wen kers 

and ScrviLt’h and Tiacl 


r ■ — 

-- — s 

A.. 

t — 



^ K, - - 

, 


M.iles V 

imii.l1<\s 

Malf.s I'oiuales Males !•' 

'inalt's 

Mal(‘s I'emale? 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 t; 

7 

8 H 

f 1 ol.d 

.S4‘» 

9 


5-10 

ii 


H S —Villa offiK is and snrx.mts, ^ Kui.il 

511! 

3 


512 

3 


inclutlin^ walclinifn [l iLan 

37 

(i 


37 

{\ 


Rural- H7 . , . 


54 



54 



Rural HH 


100 



|00 



Rural m 


127 

1 


127 

1 


Rural fHl 


51 



54 



Kuial f)l 


177 

'» 


177 

2 


Uihan US 


37 

t. 


37 

t; 


f Total 

8 (i— Rniplovt t\s of Muiiit iiKldn s Ivuial 

34(» 

H5 


.340 

0.5 


lOS 

3 


108 

3 


and 1 o< al lloaids fluif no! iiw Iiid- 1 

[ 1 ban 

232 

02 


2 42 

02 


in^’, i»’!Sons (da.'/iitiaMf untl«'i any 
otlivi ilix ision or siilxliv isioii) 








K’utal - S7 


l.S 

3 


1 5 

;; 


Ruial HH 


33 



33 



Kiiral 8^) 


12 



12 



J^ural -HO 


4S 



48 



iTban :iS 



02 


2.32 

02 



Total 

H20 

(i 


020 

t; 


8 7 - Einpl'^x ^ of state (iox'tTu 

Kinal 

3fM 

3 


301 

.3 


in^nts (T'ut not nr ludiriK potyiiii 
( lassdi.ihlf uud<*i aii\ otlit'i di\i 

1 0 ban 

(;2S 

3 


028 

.3 


«ioii oi subfln I ion) 








Rural -87 


128 



128 



Ruial 8S 


H2 

1 


02 

1 


Ruial 8f) 


SO 



50 



Riiidl~HO 



n 


0 

2 


Rmal HI 


It; 



l(i 



I'rban OS 


t;2f; 

3 


(;2.8 

3 



r lotal 

1.305 



1.305 



8 8— EinploM’''s of tlif T fiioii 

Kiiral 

1 ,245 



1 .24,5 



fVf)Vfninifnl iintludin^ ]Mrhons 

1 d ban 

(.0 



00 



( lassifiabln iiiidtT subdix isioii 8.0 








but not iiuludinp pt'isoiist las,sifia- 
bk‘ untlt'r any oilier diMsion or 
subdivision) 








Rural - 87 


1,171 



1,171 



Rural 88 . . . 


7 



7 



]<ural 8H . . . 


22 



22 



Rural HO 


45 



45 



Url>an— 35 


80 



80 


' 

1 

r Total 

III 

.3 


III 

3 


8.9 —Employ ivB of Non Indian < 

Rural 

111 

3 


HI 

3 


Governments 1 

L Urban 







Rural — 87 . 


94 

3 


94 

3 

. . 

Kural-^ 


12 



12 



Rural-- HH 


1 



1 



Rural— 90 


4 



4 


. . 


47 



TABLE 1.11— ECX)NOMIC TABLE III-EMPLOYERS, EMPLOYEES AND 
INDEPENDENT WORKERS IN INDUSTRIES AND SERVICES BY DIVISIONS 

AND SUBDIVISIONS-contd. 


rVrsfUis f(jlli)\vinp ihv ocmpation 


1 MvisiDp i’itkI SubfliMsion of liidustriis 

I 

otal 

r" 

I-n 

j»lo\ eis 

Kill 

[>k»vees 

Inilependant workers 

aii'l S^rvK r:-i and 'I'raf t 














Males 

leiiiales 

Males 



— ^ 

L'eniales 

Males 

I’emales 

Males 

Females 



o 

8 

4 

5 

8 

7 

8 * 

9 

( 

I (ltd! 


I.7.VJ 

4r,s 

11 

10,0)7 

uas 

0.144 

7r>l 

htvv^iftn a vnt rl'^ruihrtr ^ 


H/mo 


4UU 

II 

7.114 

717 

:i.mu 

40,1 


1 ihiiu 


tiOl 

fix 

‘J 

li.mo 

8;/ 

'2.ir>:) 

:its 

Ku ; 87 


1,818 

(;4 

2(i2 

10 

8(>4 

45 

187 

b 

88 


8.484 

108 

18 


2,148 

88 

1,268 

80 

Kill a 8b 


8,.S88 

88(> 

'» 


8,108 

185 

412 

20 1 

Kiii.i f»0 


8,4bb 

228 



528 

94 

1,888 

1 84 

Kma bl 


1,8.88 

4o(( 

128 

1 

885 

880 

284 

8b 

I'rbaii 8S 


5,84b 

(>0l 

88 

n 

8,188 

251 

2,155 

848 

( 

"lot.d 

8.b87 

740 

2((0 

7 

5.8.S0 

275 

8,877 

4.58 

0 Srr\ iM s i ni I.isMfa d ^ 

Kui.ii 

('..818 

(iOS 

1(S8 

7 

4,188 

845 

2 022 

858 


1 Irhan 

8.bl4 

185 

87 


1 822 

80 

1,855 

1 05 

Kiiral 87 


871 

15 

121 

7 

IbO 

8 

(>0 


Kiiral 88 


8.bb8 

40 

8 


1.115 

8!> 

880 

11 

Kiiial 8b 


8,858 

217 



8,514 

18 

18b 

199 

Kiii.il b(l 


88b 

185 



58 

(S 

886 

189 

Kura! bl 


8b7 

198 

84 


858 

184 

107 

14 

Iblan 85 


8,814 

185 

87 


1 288 

80 

1 ,855 

105 


r lolal 

5,4b8 

(i88 

175 

(i 

4.8.88 

.Sfib 

982 

28 

bl - lioii)f*'dii sf'ivKi'^ (jiiil no1 ^Mhiial 

8,7bb 

4(ib 

175 

4 

8,788 

458 

898 

18 

Mil liidiiif; M'MKi's riiidfud liy 
irioriilMMs oi iainih lioir.i'liolds to 
oiir aiiotlicj) 

[Uihan 

l,(ib4 

I(i4 


'> 

l.(S04 

147 

90 

15 

Knud 87 


7b7 

48 

128 

8 

(7(i8 

87 

7 

8 

Knud 88 


918 

52 



877 

47 

8b 

5 

Kiital 8b 


8‘lb 

114 



8b0 

114 



J\’nral bb , 


1.808 

88 



87() 

88 

882 


Kural bl 


488 

l(i7 

47 

1 

487 

K^S 

14 


I'llian— 85 


l.(ib4 

1(»4 


2 

1,(^(>4 

147 

90 

15 


rTolal 

788 

8 



185 


(iOl 

8 

b.'i HailiiMs and U'aulv sliops - 

Kiiial 

828 

8 



180 


442 

8 

Harlirrs, liaii dicsvrs and 

Jbhan 

l(i4 




5 


159 


niakd's, latt(Mw*rs, slianijiooiTS, 
Lath houses 










K lira I 87 . . . 


48 






46 


Jinial 88 


15b 

•> 



is 


185 

2 

Kural- Hb . . . 


UMi 

1 



4(> 


150 

1 

Kural — bb 


125 




84 


41 


ICural— bl 


105 




85 


70 

•• 

lirhan— 85 


184 




5 


159 



’ 'Potal 

821 

28 

o 


118 

8 

208 

20 

9.8 -Liiundni'S anil Laundry Ser- - 

Kuial 

178 

8 



101 

8 

77 

5 

vici\s — Liuimlries and laundiy 
anrvki'S, washing and I'leaniiig 

^Ui !>an 

148 

15 

2 


15 


126 

15 

X 

1 

1 


7 






7 


J<ural-^ 


48 




20 


28 


Kural- “8b 


102 

3 



88 

8 

84 


Kural- b(> 


14 

. . 



18 


1 

, , 

Kural— 91 


7 

5 





7 

5 

Urban— 85 


143 

15 

2 


15 


126 

15 


4b 



TABLE 1.11— ECONOMIC TABLE 111— EMPLOYERS, EMPLOYEES AND 
INDEPENDENT WORKERS IN INDUSTRIES AND SERVICES BY DIVISIONS 

AND SUBDIVISIONS-contd. 


Pu isiDii and Sid»divisw)n of Indus! in . 
anil S'T\ i( t‘s and I rai t 


I \ I .oils |oll( in>; tli(‘ o( ( n|».d ion .t . 

r— 

loi.d I nipIoM is r.inplo\’t‘r'‘ liidi’juiuUnt woi Kors 

r ' s f" I - f 

M.ilo' Id'in.dos M, ill's I I'ln.ilr^ M.ili's l i niiili"' Males I’einalt'i 


1 


<> 

M 

4 


flotal . 

L'S7 

1 

;io 

9.4 Ilotc'ls, re.^ttini.iiifs and e.iliii^ 

*<( Knral 

mi 

1 

11 

houses 

[^Uiban 

lM!i 


19 

Tviiral HH 


IS 


1 

Kiirai S9 

Wiiial 90 


It! 

1 



Knral - 91 


H9 


10 

I'lhan MS 


IMO 


19 


flotal 

M9l> 

MOS 

m 

OS Kl'lie.illon Si 1 . 1 ' I'S PlodiU 

-( Kni.d 


27 

9 

lion and ilistrilmtion ol motion 
piilnU'S and tlii' opeiahon of 
i iiM'iiias .ind allied serv n e ,, m.iiia 
i;iTs and empl'iyeo of Iheaties, 
oji<':a lompanies, (t( _ inn'.iMan., 
j.iloi.s, daniers,, eli , (on|Miei-,, 
aitohal., rei iloTS, evliil'itois of 
curiosities and wild auiiiuiP., radio 
broadi a- tiiij; stndiob 

fl'llMll 

l(i!l 

281 

.7 

K’nral S7 




8 

J\ ni.il — 

JVuial 89 

Rural 90 


mb 

7? 

8 

9 

1 

Jvnial 91 


(i 

IS 


Uiban MS 


b.o 

281 



flotal 

4SK 

7 

41 

9 H - L*",^al and hiisiiie.is scrvn es 

^ Knial 

'J1!0 

n 

M7 


i Urb.in 

'jbs 

- 

7 

Knral S7 


17 


s 

Km a 1— 88 

Knral -89 


It. 



Knral 90 


1!9 


M2 

Knral — 91 


1.7h 

5 

Urban MS 


2tJ8 

•f 

7 


f 7 otal 

77 

M 


9 7- Artr^. lettfisand journali'-in 

^ Knial 

28 

M 



[ Uiban 

49 



Knial- 88 


4 



Knral- 90 


24 



Knral 91 



M 


Urban— M5 


49 




f 7 otal 

508 

14 

5 

9.8 Kelipions, Cliaiitablc and W'el 

- Knr.d 

M87 

10 

5 

fart* Serviits 

^Urbaii 

121 

4 


Knral - 87 


SS 

1 


Kural-418 


14M 


M 

Kural--89 


77 

5 


Knral- 90 


108 


Knral •“ 91 


4 

4 


Urban— 35 

. 

121 

4 



t> 

7 

8 

fl 

172 


SS 

1 

81 


2ti 

1 

SK 


29 


17 




1 


U 

1 

(IM 


Mi 


88 


29 


I9M 

SI 

187 

227 

9.S 

7 

128 

20 

98 

71 

59 

207 




m 


liO 

7 

bS 

2 

MS 


M7 




8 




(i 

is 

98 

74 

.59 

207 

2M8 

s 

20b 

2 

119 

S 

M4 


89 


172 

2 

12 




14 

19 


2 

M 




29 


MU 

s 



89 


172 

2 



77 

2 


1 

28 

2 



49 




4 

24 



1 

49 

<> 

b7 

4 

4Mb 

10 

(i2 

4 

M20 

b 

5 


lib 

4 



55 

1 

M9 


110 


M2 


4M 




108 

*5 


4 

4 


5 


lib 

4 


7 


49 





TABLE 1.11-ECONOMIC TABLE Ill -condd. 




Abstract of 

persons subsisting on non ’productive activity 






Undassifiablo 



1 )i«»1rn t and Trai t 


dotal 


Pf'Tjon^. Pf i lOir. In iiif. InnintMs of 

li\ in;; prin» ifialb' prim ijwllv jail*., as\ liiiii'., 

on in* otru' from (Uifn'iiMon., •iliii'-liousos, 

non a^nr uKiiral i* miHan* o ,. and n-t ipifiils 

pt<»p»*i(v M li«»l,iT‘diips and o( (lok‘S 

bind . 

/ _ ^ ^ 

Bf^r.fZara and All oVIkt porson*; 

\'a^paiits li\'mg printipally 

on income derived 
from .non-produc- 
tive activity 

. -Aw. 

1 

1 'nr'idiLV 

2 

M.ilrs 

3 

I'oni.ilcs 

4 

Mnlf. lo'nialt ^ Mali*. I (‘rn.dt^-. Mali’^. l'«'mal(S 

0 7 8 8 10 

l\lnle? 

11 

l eniales iM.ib s Females 
12 13 14 

ilLPAIQURI 

DISTRICT 




TOTAL rorVLAIION 


• 

Tutal 

1 ..S4‘» 

1,182 

3('.7 

4 57 3(i 

1,125 

327 


814 

47(> 

338 

4 57 3(; 

418 

288 

I'lbau 

7:;5 

78(i 

28 


7(»(^ 

28 

Kuial 87 

m 

115 


4 4 11 

111 

4(; 

Kiiifil KH 

388 

23() 

153 

8 ('» 

228 

147 

J<iiial 

148 

11(1 

3!) 

45 18 

05 

21 

J^tiral - 8(1 

47 

15 

32 


15 

32 

Kiiial-81 

53 


53 

1 


52 

UrlHin 

735 

7(K) 

28 

DlbLLACLl) rorULATlON 

70(> 

28 

Total 

788 

705 

83 

4 

705 

88 

Rural 

ItiO 

8(1 

(i4 

4 

m 

(M) 

Urban 

(S38 

008 

28 


mj 

29 

Rural- 87 

72 

5(i 

10 

4 

50 

12 

Rural- 88 

42 

18 

23 


18 

23 

Rural— 8t) 

. 8 

(i 


. . 

0 


Rural-‘K) 

37 

15 

22 

.. 

15 

22 

Rural—81 

3 


3 



3 

Urbcin — 37 

G38 

(S08 

29 



009 

29 





50 





TABLE 1.12— LIVELIHOOD DIVISIONS, SUBDIVISIONS AND GROUPS 

id SelftdtpftortltKj P<r>iOf}fi 


m\ 



l.C E ('. 


A 




C.Tonp No. 

TnU\\ 

M:d(‘s 

- Females 

JALPAIQURI DISTRICT 





IJVICr.lIIOOI) CLASS V 





(Production other than cultivation) 


193.850 

114,257 

79,593 

DiyjsioNo vnm mv f\i>rsiun.-< sor ; />/ ii ///-. a'/- srn ii ii u 


/,S7 

Ui:\ oil 

7S2JI 

STOCK ItAlSIXr. 

0 1 

(id? 

did 

18 

Honlsmen anrl sliopliouls ...... 

n II 

■JS4 

2T1 

12 

and k(.‘epers f*l and Inill.ilfM's ..... 

It I'J 

4ld 

404 

d 

BrtH‘(U'rs and lcct'j)(‘is ol dthcr animals iiu hiding iT.inspoit aiiimaL* 

0 ID 

M 

M 


REARINC. OK SMALL WIMM.S XNDINsFdS 

i) '1 

.S 

ri 


Poultry farnuTs ..... 

(H?l 




...... 

0 ‘I'l 




Silkworm roai (MS ........ 


■ ) 

•y 


Cultivatois ol Lac 

0 24 

M 

M 


R(*.iirt‘rs of otlmr small atumals and insc(M«; . .... 

0 'Jtl 




I’LAN'LATION INDKS'l RILS ... 

0 ;i 

17H,d(id 

dd.Hdd 

78.l7d 

Owru'rs, mana^i^rsand wotIums m — 





Tea planta lion ......... 

d.Ml 

17S Odd 

dd.HM.S 

78.174 

Toiler plantation ..... ... 

0 :t'j 




RulilaM jilanlation . . 

(i.'i.'i 




All oili(*r ])lantati()ns Liit iwil nu ln<lm).» the cultivatKin ol sp* < lal (io]>s m 





(onjuiK turn \Mth ordmarv ( nlti\alion of In Id (loj-s 


S7 



roiO'.si KV \\i» coi.i.r.cTioN oi’ i'koiu c is not ki,si-.\viii'J(i- si i ( i- 





iil:!) 

IM 

i.or^d 

l.dlS 

44 

l*Untmt![. n'planlini^ and < oiis('r\>.ition <•! Iok .I;-. (iiKhidmi< luust oIIimis. i.iiif.niH 





and t'lianl* ) 

0 •to 


1 

Mfi 

Lh.'iKoal hinneis 

(141 

H 

H 


(olhitoisol foi ('st jiriidiK (' and Ia< 

(I4M 


M 


\Vood(iitleis 

0 4:i 

(’.MS 

dll 

8 

Cowdimu 1 al.e m.iK< i -. and ( olhn f(a’. ol i f/wdim^’ 

d 44 




H\’\TPdi I'mt liidiiiL' trd]ipinL- and f'an.< I'lopa^silioii) 

0 .A 




LISHINC. 

0 () 

.SS5 

56'.> 

M 

L'lshini^ m sea and inland wafers in< hiding the t)peidiii.n of hsh tarnis and Ir-h 


' 



liatchevics 

Odd 

5:i.S 

SM? 

3 

CiatlnMtM s ol ( h.iiiks iind pi ai Is 

0 di 




( T.illiei ITS < il ue»d-,, ‘'(■ji sIm II*,, sponj'e‘ ;ind otln i w.'ilei poidut (s 

dd'.> 

2d 

70 


J- Ml\l\’(, IN!) or Ah‘h'Yl\(, . . . 


212 

210 

•1 

KOX-MKTALl If Ml.XINC. AM) t )l ' A 1< mi \r, X( )'l ( )'! H F KWISL. M ASSl- 





FlFl ) iin hiding; minin|.; ami <|ii.(i i ^ inj: ol mk h iiudt i i.iF. as pn < k.iis and : i nii' 





st<tm“ , aslif stii^, j',\ psimi, siilpliiii. asphalt, hiliiiiieii 





C( ) '\L M I VI NC, Mni( s pi imai ih, (mmsuw d m t In - 1 \ tiai t loncd ani hi a< ite and ol m>11 





('oals LiK h as laliimmons, snh l»itiiniim.iis and lienitr' 

1 1 

:i4 

MM 

1 

IKON OKI- MLMN(i 

1 2 

Id 

75 

1 

MKTALMINTNO L.NCFIT IKf)N OKI Ml.MVO 

1 :< 


H5 


(.old ... ... 

I Ml 

2d 

2d 


Lead, siIvcm and 7iiu . , . 

I m:> 

22. 

22 


Man|;',aiu‘so .... ... 

1 :iM 




T m and wolfram ... .... 

1 M4 

M 

M 


Olhei iiKdalhc minerals .......... 

I .MO 

Ml 

Ml 


CRITH-: PE'IRf)LF.rM AND NATl'K’AL C.AS f)il W< 11 and Natural C.as. well 





operations (ineludin^ diilhnp) and oil (»i lnl iiniinioiis saiul (jpi'rations 

1 4 




STONE-OUARRYINC., ( LAV ANT) SAND IM IS Extiaition frf»in tin* earth of 





stone. Oav. s:uid and olliei matfMials used m Imildinj' or nianufai tun- of cenKuit . 

1 .S 

17 

17 


MICA 

I d 




SALT, SALTPETRE A>:d S^LI^E Sl'BSTANCKS 

1.7 





51 



TABLE 1.12— LIVELIHOOD DIVISIONS, SUBDIVISIONS AND GROUPS— contd. 


( 

I C I' C. 

rIOllp No 

Total 

Males 

Females 

IJVI IJlKjOh ( I. ASS V ^Ild 

JilVISlOS 2 /7i'Of AND MANJ1-A( / / /.'/• 1 OOjiSin / S 7/A'- 

1 U.h^. l.fAl m.H 1ND i^huiDDi -f \ 1 fUDlJfl- . . . 


4/JV7 

3 fWU 

I.WH 

f'OOl) INDrsTKIl-.SOTlII KWlSl- 1 NCl.ASSn il I) 

2d 

1.53 

142 

11 

( aiiiini^', and presi rvafion of It nits and m ^'etahhs 

2 dl 

16 

14 

2 

( aiitiin^' and pres tv'ation (jf le.fi 

2 02 

1 

1 


Slaii^^hltr, ]>reparatioii and vr\atiori of na al 

2.03 

3 

3 

. 

( )tliei food iiiflie.trK s .... 

2 00 

133 

124 

9 

CRAINS AND I'l’I.M'S ... .... 

2 1 

1,503 

405 

1,098 

Ilainl poiiiidiiHot n<e and otlier p^'isoiis eniMT.M «1 in ni.'iniial d< hnskinp ami fUwir 
l^iimlin^^ 

2 11 

1 ,245 

176 

1 ,069 

.Millers of leieals and jnilscs 

2 12 

104 

103 

1 

(naiiis paolan.M and maker. bl«‘nd« d and pn pare<{ floiii ami otlu i «<‘i#':d and 

piil‘.(‘ pM'paialmns 

2 13 

64 

.36 

28 

(Jllmi pi<)( ( ss<*s o! ^'laiir. and )*iilv‘', 

2 10 




Vl (.i;i AHLI. Oil AND DAIRY PRODl t dS 

2 2 

181 

171 

10 

A'epO.ible <mI pri^sser. ami leliiK'i.s 

2 2 1 

22 

10 

3 

Mannfai tiiKMs ol h\dio|',eiia1ed oils 

2 22 




Mal-eis of biitli‘ 1 , < Im'< se. f.;lH-( ,ind other dan ' piodnts 

2 23 

1.50 

152 

7 

SrCAR INDl'S'l Rll S .... 

2 3 

6 

5 

1 

( iiir inaniifm 1 m r 

2 31 

6 

5 

1 

OtIuM inaniil.K 1 iiie^ and n I.iiiiil' ol iav\ '.nj.:ai, svi up and pianiil.d*'d or <laniutj 
siieai lioni Mipan aiie Ol lioin siipai b^ts 

PhVKRAt.lS 

2 30 

2 '1 

4 

4 


Hiewers and dislillois . . . . 

2 11 




'1 ndd\' d a\M is 

2 42 




let imimitac tiiK IS 

2 43 

1 

i 


M.iniilai Inn ol a* i.iti <1 and mim'Kd w.dei s and olhu b(‘\ « i.i/n^s 

2 40 

3 

3 


TOBAMO .... 

2 5 

276 

261 

15 

.M.iniil.’K I me ol hidis ....... 

2 51 

250 

244 

15 

ManidaOmr ol 1(»ba<to piodiat' h.lhei Ilian bide) siu h .is c ij.'ar( lies, cipars, 

< lieioots .Old siiiill i.teinininp,. ledisinp ami oihei (jjieiatioiii: lonmrted with 
'|»i<'])arine, i.iw leal lob.u ( o h n inannhn 1 m in|.', .iie abo im lmle<| 

2 50 

17 

17 


( O'l'ION 1 1 \'I II 1 S . . 

2 6 

310 

278 

32 

< ol ton ;.;imiinK, Ot .linn;.; and pM s.sinj; ... .... 

2 61 

25 

20 

5 

( otton s))ininn;.;, M/inp' and we.i\ nir; . . ... 

2 ()2 

276 

240 

27 

Cotton <l\’ein^'. bhsn hm^. ])Tintinp», prr-jiai.ilion and sjioni'in;; .... 

2 tl3 

0 

9 


W MAR INC APPARI.L (!• X‘ I.l‘l 1-00 IW I- NIC AND M \l 1- 1 P 1 I'X'lll 1- ( OODS 

2 7 

1.311 

1,286 

2.5 

'ladois inilhmis, diess m.ikeis .iml darners . . . . 

2 71 

1,208 

1,273 

25 

Manniaetiiieis ol liosiei e. enibioideK i*-. inal eis (.1 ( rt jie. la(e ami fiiiun s 

2 72 

2 

2 


I-'ni iln s‘-ers and dMis . ..... 

2 73 




1 lat makers and in.do IS ol otlu'i art i( les of wi-ar fn.in text ih s .... 

2 74 




Manniat tiiKMi! Iioii.o- tin 11 sillily ol t(‘\tiles ....... 

2 75 

10 

10 


'l ent inaki rs ............ 

2 76 




ol otlu‘i inad(' ii]i text ill' ;;iK)ds, im hiding nnibn lla*^ .... 

2.70 

i 

i 


TI-X'Ill.l-: INDl'S'l RII-SOTIM'RVVISJ' T'N( LASblMl D .... 

2 8 

64 

64 


J iite pre.ssini,;, baling, .spinning and uea\ ini' . . .... 

2 81 

34 

34 


\\’(M)llen spinnin;^, txM.stin^ and weaving ........ 

2 82 

21 

21 



Silk iih Imik. ;iiul wfiiv . . ...... 2.8S 

J lonij) ami lia.v, and wcaMiif; ........ 284 

Manufartun of layoii, Wfavin^ ol layon lahius and pro<lnrli()n of Fla|lc fabric 
yarn ............ 2 85 

Manulac turc of k pc. tvMru', string and otlicr iclattil f»()odF from cocoamd, aloe.**', 
straw, linscc<l and Iiair .......... 2 86 9 9 

AJl other (inclmiii)^ insiilli(’i(“ntl\ di*srnbcd) textile mdu.stne.s, incliidint^ aitificial 
JeatlKT and elolli 2.80 

LKATHKH, IJ- ATIIKK PI<C)1)V( 'IS ANl) 1 OCn\\KAT< 2.9 459 453 

Tanners and all other workers in leather ........ 2.91 62 59 

Cobblers and all other makers and repairers of Uiots, shoes, sandals and ek»f>s . 2.92 396 393 

MakeiF and rejiaiii ts of all oth< r prodiu ts ....... 2.90 1 1 
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TABLE 1.12— LIVELIHOOD DIVISIONS, SUBDIVISIONS AND GROUPS-contd, 



loiip No 

dotal 

Males 

LlVl’LlllOOD ( LASS V nmt.l 

DIVISION :i-I>R()( I SS/.VL AM) MA\rr^( 'll /i7 Ml 1 11 S. ( III Ml- 
CAI.S AND J^DOljl 'l I S niLDlOl 


I,UI ) 


MAMTACiriiKl)}' MI ’1 \I.]*K()l)r( IS, 01)11 KWlSl- r\('I .'^-‘1111 1) 

:i {) 

041 

o:ui 

B]a< U* iiiitlih and ? wuili rs in iRiii and mak^ r nl impN in« nf 

;i (II 

8 17 

.St't 

WiJi ktib in ( uppri , |>ia' s .uid hi ll UK tal ... 

:i (Id 

44 

44 

Wi/ikus in ntlur im tals 

:t ()'{ 

SI 

S2 

C iitU-is and sui^’K al and M In inai N imn 111 iiial-ns 

Wurker*^ in ininhi, di«‘ Laiikns. < i( 

Maknh nl ,11 nib, I'uns < li , iiu liidin'_; vvdihns in uuln.iin «• la'dntirs 

;{ 01 
ns 

Oh 

7 

7 

IIvOT'i ANl) sTl- 1’ 1. (H \S|{’ M »\ \ 1 ' 1' *\(‘l r l\' 1‘ ) Maniii.ii (iiir nl non .ni<l ‘.tt rl. 
nu liidinn all pioM-s^i't. mu h as ■^nultm^' and iidininp, . idllmf. and di.iwmL’ and 
allovin.i^ and tin inaniit.u tim •.) < a- 1 loiinn!'- andcillni hasu IminM.! Inhar. 
iiu-tals ......... 

:i 1 

0 

0 

NON I'l'.Kl<()LS Mid \1 I’l (IL\S1( MWl'hXl'll HI) 'nmltint'. and ulininf. 
iddun-', diavMii^ and :ill<)\ nif' and tin- inanutac tun. «•! t as( inp- , Imi pinps and <it In i 
iMhU Id) Tin (li iKiii Inidus iiH lal*. 

;i 



TKANSl’OK'l r,o MT-N'I 

:i ;i 

748 

713 

lUnldinj’ a>id It pan mu dOlitj)'. and hdal'-> 

:i :u 

10 

10 

Manulai 1 iin . assnnhis and icjiair nl l\.iil\\a\ M|uipnun1. nmli.i \'«liuli' .n.d 
hn y« 1< s .... . . . . 

:i :v* 

400 

404 

Maiiiilai'tinr dl aiur.ill . . . . 

:i :i:i 



C'nat 1) 1 Miihk i s .md iiialnM s (d i ari ) all i, ml sliau . Oi and w la * h\ j i/dil-' 

:i 'H 

■;i'7 

>}>)'] 

ManniacI me nl ,dl nllii 1 1ian‘^|idi 1 r(|in|>ninit'- 

:i ;tn 

;i 

3 

LLi-( TLK \L \1 \( HIM LV. M’l'M^ VI I S. ALI I 1 \N( l-S ANH SI 1 LI 11 s 

;i 4 

18 

18 

Maind.n 1 lire* (if 1 1( (due lain])'-' ... ..... 

M 41 

8 

8 

MainifatM urn di 1 1< i (m fan'-, and ot h< r ai M“-sdnd‘-’ ... . . 

:i 41? 

•> 

•> 

Manniac liiip df r Ii ( tm \s im and ( ahln .... ... 

:i i;! 

1 

1 

Mamilattiiu- (jI clittmal j^cin ratmp, tiansinn sniii and drliihutmii apjiaialin, . 

( IcLti M al lidiis' linid appliarx cs nl In r 1 lian li;jld'- .aiul Ians , i li < t m al < (|iiipni<-nt 
lor inntdr vcliuU s, tiiHr.ifl .and railw.iv ln( onidtivi and <ais. ( dminimn al ion 
(■()iii])in<'nl and iclatcil jirodia Is, iiulinin^ ladios, pliondjirajilis, Odlm 
hattfius, X-]<a\ and 11iiTa]K‘iit ic a])])aratns ; cli rlrdinr 1 nlws, eh 

:i.4d 

0 

0 

MM’HINKKV (OrilKK TH AN JJ .!•( I IH(. \L MA(HINM<V) IN(iri)IX(. 

1 N(il.\J*J;!J<L\( 1 WOK KS| lOLS- l-ai^mn ( nnj; wnrkHiops < n,va^x d in piddia nif; 
inaHiiiK- and (*(|ni]inu’nt ])ai Is ........ 

;i s 

.31 

31 

insir INDl S1KI ALCHI'IMICAI S, MCKl II.ISICKS AM > I’(>VV]-L \LC01 KjL 

:i (i 



Mamifactiin* ol basic industrial chcnncal!. f.ix li as a< ids, allali •^aH.'^ 

:ihi 



1 )ycs, (‘X])l()sivcs ami lircwijrks ........ 

:i (ii! 



S>ntlictu resins and otlior plastic matciials (imhidin;; SMitlicln lihris and 
.s>nlliclic riiblH'i) .......... 

:i fill 



Chemical ferlili.scr.s .......... 

:i (-14 



J’dwtT .Alcohol ....... .... 

:i as 



MRDICAL AM) LI 1AKMA( .I•:^T1^ \L LKKrABATIONS .... 

:i7 



MANChWCTHREOFCdlEMICAl. LKOl d’Cl S OTHERWISE VNCLASSIFIFT) 

riH 

188 

188 

Manufacture of perfumes, cosmid 1 C and oth<r toilet prciiaralions 

3.8 1 

02 

02 

Soajis and other washings and cleaning comjxnmds ...... 

3.82 

78 

78 

l^aiiits, varnishes and lattjuers and jiolislies ....... 

3 83 



Ink 

3.84 



Matches 

3.8S 



Candle ............ 

3 88 



Starch 

3 87 



Other chemical products .......... 

3 80 
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TABLE 1.12— LIVELIHCX)D DIVISIONS, SUBDIVISIONS AND GROUPS— contd. 


1951 

l.CKC. 

r.ronp No. Total MalfS Females 


TJVKT.ITKiOD CLASS V-fon^M. 

;>/i7.s/av 4 and MAr^ii-ACTJin'. sot nsnviirPT 

sin ( n il I) 

MANi'i’AcrruiNT; iNDrsTKiKsoriiFinvisi: rNCi.ASSii'iFi) . 

Maiiiifat 1 lire of |>rf)f<*ssional sf lenlifir and rontrollinp. insliMiments fl iif not indiid- 
in^ ( iillr? V, siirj'K al o! vetrrinai V insf niniMils) 

I’liotiif^oaphu and optual ^o<»d.s ......... 

Lepair and maim fat fill (* of watches and ( lof Ks ...... 

WorktMK in jinrions sIoiich, jiph ions metals and makers of jewelleY’v and orna- 
ments .......... 

Alannfaitnre of mnsical msttnments and api’liantt's ... 

Stationei artK le.s othei than ])a|>( I and pa[MT pTodnrts ..... 

Makt rs of plastu and t ellnioid at 1 1 ( ies ot h(‘i t lian ra\tin .... 

Sports hcmkIs makers 

'Ir»v makers ........... 

Othei mi'-t ellaiwons manni.u f ni iiiR imlie ti i<*s, iiuln<lin»» bon» , ivtjry, h.orn, f-lielh 
el(' • 

lM«)l)i:CTS()]' IMCIRfd la’M WIX'ONL 

Iserosj'iie and ]>etif»lenm lefinei les ......... 

(.fjkt «>vt‘ns .... ....... 

Other manniat Inrers f»f juodin is from jx lrolenm and (o.il .... 

IfKICKS. 'I'll.I.h \NI) O'lin b Sl KlUTl'KAl ( I.W T’KODVC'IS Slrmtnral 
( lav prtidnt ts siK li as hru'ks, 1 des, et( . ........ 

Cl-Mr.N T PICI S WDOTIll.Kf I'Ml-.NT PRfiDl ( 'IS- Alaimfmtnte 

(if ( ( in< nt, ( eim id pi]ies and (eineiil concrele ])iodn< ts 

NON MI-.TAl.I.K' MINf-.RAI. I*ROI»r( 'IS . . . . 

I’cjtte-is and niakeis o( < at lli( nw.iie 
\Iak( IS of pon elam and ( lot ket V 
( riass liantdes, {.'lass iK-ads. fjas' n< ( 1 lat es elt 
Malo is ol olhei class and ( r\stal uaie ... 

M.ikeis ol <ilh« I niisM IlaicN ,ns non iiM t.illc mineial ptothu ts, Imiehinners 

KTHhl* Ji! rh'Old ’f . . . . . 

WOOD A\D wool) l•R 0 D^('^S nlHIK 'IHW rCKNITCKF AND HX- 
'H'RIS 

S.UWeTS . ... ...... 

( '.J peidt I s, 1 III iiiM s and loiiieis ... . • 

\'»*iu«Tand pivwtjod malei*, malih veneei ami rplmt inakeis 

Ifasl ft makeis ...... 

Olliei indiislins of \\oo»l\’ nmt' iials, imlndmp leases. Init not iiu hiding tnrmture 
tii tixtnus ........... 

I’rRS’nrh'I' ANDI IXTriO S Alannlm 1nieothonselK*ld.tdtite,i)nl»h( Innldinp. 
pr< »ti S‘ Iona) .ind lesf.miant fnrmlnn-, t>flic<’ and dole fixtiiies, screens, .^hadts, 
elt , ' e;si!dless ot lu.dm.d 1 C rd . . . . . 

PAPI'K A.ND I'MM'h’ TRODIU TS M.innfactnie of paper and papei hoaid and 
aitu lc“- t)f pnip, pa])( I ainl ])a]»ei l.oaid ...... 

PRIN'IINC, WI) M.l II'D IN’DINTKIKS . 

TVinters, htluij^'raph* rs. eiif’raN’eis . . . ■ 

Bookbintlers anti stitchers .... . . . . 


l.lVFI.inoOD CLASS VI 

(CoRirntrct) 

Dili SION a caMMrmi: 

RF.'rAlT. TRADF ( )THF.KWTSF FXTLASSIFIFD 

Hawkers anti Street vendors otherwise unclassified ...••• 
Dealers in drug's anti oil, «M chemical stores 

Pulihsheis, IkH»k.st‘lIers and Stationers ....•••• 
General Stort‘ke<'pers, t.hopkeejn^rs and persons employed m shops otherwise un- 
classified 


4 0 

0.174 

812 

4 (11 


4 02 

2i 

4 o:i 

54 

4 04 

079 

4 05 

28 

4 00 

.0 

4 07 

1 

4.08 

1 

4 09 

1 

4 00 

20 

4 1 

4 

4 11 

1 

4 12 


4 10 

8 

A n 

onv 


A :i 


4 4 

i:iH 

4 41 

105 

4 42 


4 4:1 


4 44 


4 40 

3:1 

4 5 



4 0 

4,114 

4 B1 

782 

4 02 

2,051 

4 03 

25 

4 64 

1,239 

A /?A 



4 7 

34 

48 

49 

108 

4 91 

100 

4.92 

2 



17.007 

6.0 

5.976 

6.01 

882 

6 02 

150 

6.03 

1.054 

6.00 

3,890 


6.0.V1 

142 

809 

3 

2\ 


53 

i 

678 

1 

20 


3 

i 

1 


1 


20 


1 

3 

1 

3 

917 

45 


ni 

7 

jno 

5 

31 

'2 


4,047 

67 

782 


2,007 

44 

25 


1,218 

2i 

18 

2 

29 



90 

12 

94 

12 

2 



10,179 

M2H 

5,095 

281 

824 

58 

145 

5 

1.047 

7 

3,679 

211 
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TABLE 1.12— LIVELIHOOD DIVISIONS, SUBDIVISIONS AND GROUPS— contd, 


LR'ELIHOOD CLAS^^ VI— crndd. 

RETAIL TR\r>E IN FOOPSTITI S (INCUMNl, LLYLK AtM!!: \NL N \K 

Group No. 

Total 

Males 

Females 

COTICS) ... 

Retail dealers in ^^rain.s and jnilses . sweet nie,it';. siijiai .ind spiei s . d.Hi\ poMlm is, 
eggs, find jioidtiv; ainmaL for l(uid ; Indder !•> animal' , ollni f iod.hdls. 

fi 1 

6.9 hS 

6,51 d 

405 

vegelaMes and fi nits .... 

h 11 


4..doi 


VendoFF of wine, lnjnois, a'-ratrd wafejs and ii e in shops 

1* ] '! 

’n7 

111 

d 

Rc'ail dealers in tohario, opn m find janja ... 

1. Id 


'j.sr» 

4 

Hawkers and slreel-vendoi'* of dunk and loo<1‘ iiifls 

(i 14 

I'io 

r.'7 

•> 

R(*tail doaleis in pan, Indis and ( igaiefh" 

(, LS 

i.hi:; 

1,1'jh 

67 

RLTAIl/I KADI*. IN I‘'11I'L flN(.LrDIN(. Tl 1 KDI.) 

h'J 


517 

d 

JVtioleiiin dislnhnlor.s 

Rilail dealeis (unhiding hav\k(Ts and stn'et \eiidoi ) m fiitwooil, (haiioal, coal, 

(dJI 

Kd 

1(0 


(’ow dung and all ollu'i Inel e,\iep| pelio|»*iiin 

KK'IAll. TKADJ- IN Th'.XTII.h. WD 1.1 . \ l 1 1 J.K (.(idDS Kelail had- (ii.ihid 
ing hankiTS and sheel m'IkIois) in piece goods, wool, < ol Ion, ' ilk. han . we.iniij* 

1. 'Jli 



d 

apparel, nifidf* up textile g«M>ds', skin, leathei, lins, fiat hen., eti 

(. :? 

I.dtd 

i,:e5 

d7 


’IKM)!', IN H )( )I)S nU I \\1 i..Ic,m1«- <lr ;il. is iii .iiicl 

pulses, swfctim'.ils, and spi< t\s , d.iiT\ pi^diK b, iiiul i n , ainm.ds 

for /(mmI, ffwlili'i f(u animals, oIIkt footlsliijis, w liol/'sd^' iUmIcis in lol»,ut(*, npmm 


and ganja ........... 

6 4 

1 1(. 

Hd 

3 

WIlOl.LSALF TKADF IN ( OMIMODI'J IFSd'l Ill.K i ilAN FODDh'I I J-J S 

6 5 

I,I2K 

1 ,'1'dS 

:io 

RIvM. F.STA'rj'^ Jlon.se and estate agiMits and lent colksdon* i*.\u*pf agi ii nltiiial 
land 

(> 6 

4:1 

;i2 

11 

INSUIiANCdC Insiii.iine lanu'is and all kinds of in«iiranee agents and other 
persons (onniH-ted with msrrance hiisiiiess ....... 

(i7 

ISO 

14!) 

ai 

MONEY LENDING, lUNKINC'. AND OTIIl’K FINANCIAL lUlSI M>S -( )ili- 
cers, employtic's ol joint stock banks and co-operative hanks, Mimiins, agents or 
employees ol indigenous fiankmg firms, iiulividiial money h‘nd<*rs, exchang<*js an<l 
c.vcliange agents, money Oningers am! broker.*' and tbeir agents . 

6 6 

4;i4 

407 

27 

LlYFLlllOOD (J.ASS VII 

(Transport) 


7,839 

7,681 

168 

DJVISJON , STOR U'.E ASn COMMl NJi. .11 


S.JOI 

s,i)i:i 


TRANSFORT AND COMMDNICATIONS OTl IF.KW’ISE UNCL.ASSIFIED AND 
INCIDENTAL SEKVICES 

711 

555 

510 

aci 

TRANSl»OK1' RY ROAD— Ownei.s, maiiageis and enijdoyw'S ronmiteil with 
mechanirally driven and other vehicles (o.xcliidnig ilomtsta serv.inl) jialki, etc , 
liearcrs and owners, pack elephfinl, camel, mule, ass and biillcKk owneis and 
drivers, porters and mc'sstmger.**, tierson.** engaged in road transport not otherwise 
claH-sifiisl, including freight transport by road, the openition of fixed ffieihlies for 
road transport such a.s toll roads, highway hndges, terminals and paiking 
facilities 

7 1 



45 

TRANSKJRT h\ WATER— Owneis and enipkwees, oflkers, manners, etc. ol 
ships plying on the high seas ships and hocits jilyiiig on inkiml and coastal waters, 
jiersoiiH employed in liarlwurs, duckf, rivers and canals, including julots, ship 
brokers 

7.2 

116 

115 

1 

TRANHTORT BY AIR— lVr.sons concerned with airliulds and aiicraft other than 
construction of airfields and air ixirts ....... 

7.;f 

21 

21 

•• 

RAILWAY TRANS FORT— Railway employees of all kinds excejit those employed 
on coastruction wrorks 

7.4 

y,77y 

n,7nj 

76 


55 



TABLE 1.12— LIVELIHOOD DIVISIONS, SUBDIVISIONS AND GROUPS-contd. 



ir.EC 
Group No 

Total 

1951 

- 

Males 

Females 

ijvMjnf>nr) ( i.xss \ hi 

(Other torvicei and miicellaneoui loureet) 


34,454 

31,795 

2,959 

\\h \\ \ lil'J inrSJ NC. '1 Ik- ojx'I.-jIioii ^>1 stnr.i^r fat iliLu': mk h as 
\van-)i(>iisi s, lulil , salt (li*j>nsits w lii'M siK li sloiagf IS oflfifd .i«- aii iikI#*' 

J)cii(IitU scrx'Kc ....... 

7.5 



* 

I'OS'I AI.SI-KVK I'.S 

7li 

802 

802 


1 1.MX.KAIMI SI- 1<\ K 1 S .... 

77 

88 

88 


1 I-.LI-.IMIONI' SI-.KVK I S .... 

7H 

14 

14 


VVIKI-.I.I-.SS Si'.Iv’N U i.S ... 

7.d 

8 

8 


y>/i /.s/nA' ( o.v.sy A*/ M/nv /Ayw yyy yy y/.s 



J.:Vi ; 

117 

(,( )\S 1 KIC 1 IO.\ \.vi) M M.N 1 1- N \\( 1-. ()!• WOKKS ( H J li-Jv\\ IS1-. IN- 

( L\SMI II-.I) 


504 

419 

85 

( ONS’I KTCl l<)\ AND M \IM L.\ \N( I m il.l)|\(.s 

r> 1 

4.1(i0 

4,108 

8 

M.is'mi* iinil In K Ivl.ixn^ . . 

5 11 

2,555 

2,555 


Sl'»iir Miticis .iiul «li( ssf'is . , .... 

5 I'J 

040 

987 

8 

rmiitf'is .'iikI (l< { (H.ildis (»l 11(111--^ 

5 i:i 




()tliri iii 1 lir » oust i im 1 mu m m.iinlfii.iiH <> <»f otlici tli.ui 

ImiiMiiij.;-'. in.ulr n| lianilion ci siinilai iiial'-isils .... 

5 ID 

071 

(>71 


(.t)NSlKr( IION \M‘ MAIN! 1' N.\:s( 1 KOADS. 1 il< 1 1 )( .l-.S \M) OIIILK 

I IvANSroK'l WolvI'.S 


481 

428 

8 

(()N,IK'I( IKiN \S\) M AIM I..\ \.\( !• 1 J- 1 I ( ,lx' \IM 1 A.M > ll-.U Tl In\ I- 

J.I.M S 

5 :i 

I 

I 


(.uNslKl'l IION \\|) MMNIl \\N( 1-. ( )1 M- Jv’A'1 1( )\S I KKK; \| K )N AND 

Ollll-.K \(.KI( 1 LirU’l.WOKKS 

5 4 

108 

108 


WOKKS \M) SI KVK I'S M.IA'IKK l’0\M K AM) (. \S SITIMA 

5 5 

82 

82 


ICIl-ltlK MIppIv ........... 

5 51 

82 

82 


( ias siip|)lv ........... 

5 52 




WOKKS \.\|)Sll\\i( IS DOMl slK \N1) 1M>1 SI JvJAL WATI'J^ sriTLY 

5 0 

85 

85 


S \N 1 I A KA' V\ ( )|<K^ \ M > SI', K\ I( 1’ liu Iiidmp 

5.7 

50 

24 

20 

DHI^IOX S m Mill, 1 1)1 ( iJlOX l.\P ri liLlC idmim^i r.-itjos 


.^,190 

7,747 

443 

MM»ir\i. xMoyrii) K ill ai.tii si kv k i-s 

8,1 

1,001 

1.071 

230 

Kff.pst<M( (1 MK-dn .d piac litioiK i s ..... 

8 11 

421 

885 

80 

N’aids, llidvinr. aiul r>tlM-i- prison.^ pi.iOisin^ nii'di( me without hriiij; n*( 4 i.ste?cd 

8 12 

808 

294 

9 

Dentists ............ 

8 18 

17 

17 


IMidw’ives ............ 

8 14 

41 


A\ 

V'aion.dois ............ 

8 15 

10 

17 

»■> 

(‘oinponndeii . . ...... 

8 10 

712 

711 

1 

Nnrsi'.s ... 

8 17 

170 

84 

136 

All otliei pel .sons einplox'ed in lanpil.ils oi other pnhin oi piivute eslahhhsiiients 
rt'iiderin^ inedu.d or other healih seiMies; hut not iiuhidin^; seavenj^ers or 
other '>anitary t.ill ........... 

8 to 

218 

218 

5 

l-.DUCNTIONAl.SU KVI(.I-:S AND Ki-:sh: \l<( 11 

8 2 

2,080 

1,984 

96 

1 Tofessors, iirers, teachers, and re'-eai eh workers e!iipIo\(d in Dnrver'^itie.s, 

ColU’^t's and Ueseau h Institution." ........ 

8.21 

1,518 

1 ,458 

05 

Ml other ])r«»fes"ois. It etnrer.s and tisiehers ....... 

8.22 

488 

452 

31 

ManaKers, clerks and st'rvants o| edneatmnal and -eseaich institutions, iiKliidnu; 
Jahraries a ml Mnseiiin.s, etc. ......... 

8.20 

29 

29 


rOJJCh (OTHKK THAN VILI. Al.K WATCHMICN) 

8.4 

912 

908 

4 

VTLLAtiK OITK.KKS AND SI- KVANI S, INCLDDINC. VILLAGE WATCHMEN 

8.5 

558 

549 

9 

EMinXJVI'.ES or MUNICirALlTlES AND L(X AL DOAKDS (but not inclmling 

IMirsons classihable under any other division or subdivision) .... 

86 

485 

340 

95 


5G 



TABLE 1.12— LIVELIHOOD DIVISIONS SUBDIVISIONS AND GROUPS— concld. 


LTVEl 1H(W) rL\Ss Vlll 


F.KS (‘F '^‘1 N'l'F ^ \ I s (hut not in* linlin^; piMin.. 

hip iincl'pr anv otliei (li\'i ,ioTi or ,’ih(li% imou) . . . . 

I''MF*LO^'KFS (Jh ' 1 f II' I'X 1 ()N ( .( )Vf' HXIMI'X 1 tnu imlin;.' per 1 1 ,« v.iti.ililr 
iinrlpf snbdivisinri H M hnt not mk Imm.soiis - l.iT,it!aMp iiiiiIm .in\ o 1 li«'i -Iim.imh 

or siilnlo ision) ... . ... 

KMFLOVF.ESOF XOX-lNDl.W (tOVI'JvNMFMS . 


DIVISION u-sr.ra It ls noi li s/:ii'yy/.A7_ s/v c // ii d 

SFRVICKSOrUFiaVI-I, rN( J.ASSIMM) .... . . 

DOMFSTJC SFKVICI S (RFI NO'l I .\(. MM )I . H'.k\ IM S KFNIM KI 1> HV 
MEMBERS OF F.AMIIA I lOl f I'.I l( M I )S 1 o ( ).% F. ANt H 1 1 !< I<) 

1^1 IV attj motor ilnvt'i:. aij«l ilt'aiif'is . . .... 

(’.ooks 

(ianleiiei'; 

Othei domt- tu seivaiits 

PAKBKKS ANI) BF AT 1 \ .'-.I Fiailx'r-., h.nr dp-s^Ms and wn; iiialaM-.. (,d 
tooori, 'ihaniptMU T:* lud li Imu iP;, ..... 

LAUNM)J<IES ANT) EAENDRY SEKVKF'. LaiindiiP^ and lanndM 
washinp and ( U aniiip, .... . . 

HOTELS, KF.STAIT<AN'IS ANDEATINt. IIOLSI'S 

I<LCKI''.A'I ION SIM\‘V1(FS lYodintion and disliilmlioii (d nudioii pn Inif's 
and llip oporalioii of < incinas and alin'd .s(Tvi( <'s, Manappr.'- .iiid Pinplf)vr(‘s ol ihra 
tn's, opera (ompanu'.s, etc., iniisn lans, ru tors, daiut'is, <*tp , (oii|iirpr, .nroUits, 
PH ilors^ exiiihitois of ( uiiositio-s and wild .inniuds, ladio hro.nk a.slinp studios . 

lf:c;ai. and hiisimvSs services 

J,awvers of all kinds, inrlndinp (jazi’s law apents and iiinKlili.iis 
(.k'rks of law\ er^, jM'tition writers, (‘f( .... 

Archilect-s, Surveyors, Eiipmeeps and their enijdoyees (not hemp Shiti* 
riihlic S(ti1k\s, Stenographers, A(riU)untan1s, Auditors ... 

Managers, clerk.s, .servants and emplojx'es of I’rade ,Asvk lations, ('li.imhei ol 
Commerce, IToard of Trade, Labour OrpanisJilion and sninlar oipainsation of 
employers and employees ......... 

ARTS, LlCTTERS AND JOURNALISM 

Artists, sculptors an<l image makers . ...... 

Authors, editors and journalists 

RELIGIOUS, CHARITABLE AND WFMM ARE SF' KVR J-S .... 
Prif«ts, Ministers, Monks, Nuns, Sadhus, Religious mendicants and (dhei lehgnnis 

workers 

Servants in religious edifices, burial and burning grounds, pilgrim conductors and 
circumcisers, etc .......... 

Managers and employees of organisations and instil ulion*- remF'nng cliaritable 
and other welfare servic es .......... 
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Ni 

lol.d 

Males 

F'pinales 


K ; 

‘OS 



h s 

i.dos 

L.dO.S 


H 9 

114 

III 

3 


/S//V/ 

17 jrf 

1,732 

9 II 

9.(;t;7 

8.9J7 

740 

9 1 

b.LM> 

s.4‘»;i 

033 

0 1 1 

791 

791) 

1 

9 ri 

.S9S 

517 

4K 

9 l.'l 

77 

75 

2 

o 1(1 

4 .bbd 

4. OS I 

582 

0 2 

789 

789 


9 :i 

:h4 

;v’i 

23 

9 4 

'JSH 

1!57 

1 


9 5 

700 

392 

308 

9 1; 

495 

488 

7 

9 91 

197 

I9.S 

2 

9.92 

ll(> 

119 


9 93 

198 

193 

5 

9 (>4 

20 

20 


9 95 

24 

21 


9 7 

80 

77 

3 

9 71 

77 

77 


9 72 

3 


3 

d.8 

522 

508 

14 

9 81 

497 

484 

13 

9.82 

25 

24 
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9 83 
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TABLE— 1.17— CV— SINGLE YEAR AGE RETURNS 
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1.18— Cl— HOUSEHOLD (SIZE AND COMPOSITION) 
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TABLE 1.19— DI— LANGUAGE-PART— I— MOTHER TONGUE-concW. 

Fly Leaf Abstract 
Language — T rihal 


( The term 


tribal (icuotcs a (jroup of lan(/ua(fcs where the eiiiuneratnr could uot make out zvhat the langu- 
a(}c exactly zvas hut was certain that the speaker hclnnffcd to a 'tribe'.) 


Total 

Mother tonpie. District and Tract Persons Males PfemaleT' 

MLPAiaURI DISTRICT 


TiiLal 


lotal 

Kural 

Urban 


Rural— 87 
J<ural-88 
Rural -89 
J<ural— 90 
liural— 91 


Urban— 35 


172.579 

92,451 

80,128 

172,504 

92,410 

80,094 

75 

41 

34 


8,384 

4,479 

3,905 

:44,386 

18,549 

15.837 

53,281 

27,889 

25,392 

30,274 

15,796 

14,478 

40,179 

25,697 

20,482 

75 

41 

34 
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TABLE 1.20— DI— LANGUAGES— (ii» BILINGUALISM— contA 
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TABLE 1.20 — DI — LANGUAGES — (ii) BILINGUALISM— contd. 
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TABLE 1.20— DI— LANGUAGES--(ii) BILINGUALISM— contA 
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TABLE 1,20— DI— LANGUAGES— (u) BILINGUALISM— contd 
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TABLE 1.20-DI-LANGUAGES-(a) BILINGUALISM— conU 
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TABLE 1.20— Dl— LANGUAGES— (ii) BILINGUALISM— contd.' 
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*Thc term 'tribal' denotes a grout of languages vhere the emimer'^^or could r-l mnhe out zehat the langu 
age exactly zeas but n-as certain that the speaker belonged to a ‘tribe’. 



TABLE 1 . 21 — DII— RELIGION 
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TABLE 1.21— DII— ABSTRACT FOR ‘OTHER RELIGIONS’— concW. 



91 


Urban — 35 



TABLE 1.22— Dill— (i)— SCHEDULED CASTES AND SCHEDULED TRIBES 


Schcfluled Castes Scheduled Tribes 

District and Tract / ^ 







Persons 

Males 

Fcnaiiles 

Persons 

Males 

Females 


1 




2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

JALPAIQURI DISTRICT 










Total 





235.203 

127,586 

107.637 

189,192 

102,489 

86,703 

Rural 




. 

229,385 

124,053 

105,332 

188,921 

102,270 

•86,651 

Urban 


* 



5,818 

3,513 

2,305 

271 

219 

52 


Rural— 87 




37.370 

20,136 

17,234 

7,663 

3,993 

3,670 


Rural— 88 




87.453 

47,797 

39,656 

26,2f)6 

14,208 

12,088 


Rural-89 




, . 29.898 

15.279 

14,419 

63.519 

35,229 

28,290 


Rural~90 




39.812 

22.244 

17,3(>8 

43.602 

23,134 

20.468 


Rural — 91 




35,252 

18,597 

16,655 

47,841 

25,706 

22,135 


Urban- 35 




5.818 

3,513 

2,305 

271 

219 

52 


TABLE 1.23— Dill— (ii)— NON-BACKWARD CLASSES AND CLASSES WHICH 
ARE NEITHER SCHEDULED NOR NON-BACKWARD 


Non-Ba(.kward Classes Classes which are neither Scheduled 

nor NonTiackward 


Persons 

Males 

\ r- 

Females Persons 

Males 

Females 



1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

JALPAIQURI DISTRICT 








Total 



388,411 

217 m 

170,550 

101,293 

53,082 

48,211 

Rural 



330,6.50 

182,969 

147,681 

98,998 

52.321 

46,677 

Urban 



57,761 

34,892 

22,869 

2,295 

761 

1,534 


Rural— 87 


75,125 

40,963 

34.162 

5,765 

3,256 

2,509 


Rural— 88 


70,909 

38.691 

32,218 

14,372 

8.663 

5,709 


Rural— 89 


60,185 

33,873 

26,312 

26,313 

13,701 

12,612 


Rural -90 


47,078 

25,673 

21,405 

12,423 

5,813 

6,610 


Rural— 91 


77,353 

43,769 

33,584 

40,125 

20,888 

19,237 


Urban — 35 


57,761 

34,892 

22,869 

2,295 

761 

1,534 


TABLE 1.24— Dill— (iii) 

-ABSTRACT OF 

ANGLO-INDIANS 



District and Tract 


JALPAIQURI DISTRICT 

Total 

Rural 

Drban 


Anq:1o-]ndiaD8 

Persons Males Femalee 

2 3 4 


439 92 347 

439 92 347 


Rural— 38 
Rural-89 
Rural — 91 


195 


195 

20 

12 

8 

224 

80 

144 


Urban — 35 
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(iii) Elsewhere in India 



TABLE 1,25— DIV— MIGRANTS— contd. 
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(iii) Elsewhere in Europe excluding U.S.S.R. 



TABLE 1 . 25 — DIV— MIGRANTS— contd. 
ABSTRACT OF TABLE DIV 

Birthplace for countries outside India but 
not specifically mentioned in DIV 
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TABLE 1.25— DIV— SUBSIDIARY TABLE OF MIGRANTS— concld. 
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Total . . 9 4 276 570 2 21 1 129 




13 
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TABLE 1 . 26 — DV— DISPLACED PERSONS BY DISTRICT OF ORIGIN 

DATE OF ARRIVAL IN INDIA— contd. 
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District not stated 
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Distnct not stated 



TABLE 1 . 26 — DV— DISPLACED PERSONS BY DISTRICT OF ORIGIN AND 
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TABLE 1.26— DV—DISPLACED PERSONS BY DISTRICT OF ORIGIN AND 

DATE OF ARRIVAL IN INDIA— contd. 
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20 District not stated 14 5 7 3 5 8 24 5 187 156 



TABLE 1 . 26 — DV— DISPLACED PERSONS BY DISTRICT OF ORIGIN 

DATE OF ARRIVAL IN INDIA— contd. 
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TABLE 1 . 26 — DV— DISPLACED PERSONS BY DISTRICT OF ORIGIN 

DATE OF ARRIVAL IN INDIA— conld. 




.■C(2 


0 
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District not stated ...2 6 II 14 2 2 3 4 30 9 302 




li 
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District not stated 



TABLE 1 . 27 — DVI— NON-INDIAN NATIONALS 
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Rural 



VITAL STATISTICS 



TABLE 

2.1— BIRTH 

AND 

DEATH 1 

RECORD— 

1941-50 





Birtlis and Deaths 

1941-50 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 


1 

o 

.3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

1 

Births 

Mrfle . . . . 

118.920 

13.267 

12.254 

9.986 

8.276 

9.485 

13.035 

12.477 

13.720 

13.725 

12,695 


Female 

113,033 

12.663 

11.485 

9.856 

7,840 

9,090 

12.(M^^ 

11.908 

13.177 

13.368 

11,580 

2 

Birth Jiate (a) 

Male .... 

14 0 

15.7 

14.5 

11.8 

9 8 

11.2 

15 4 

14.7 

16.2 

16 2 

15.0 


Female . . . . 

13.4 

13 0 

13 6 

11 6 

9 3 

10 7 

14 3 

14 1 

15 6 

15.8 

13.7 

•A 

Birth Rate {h) 

Male .... 

13 5 

1.3 7 

16.0 

13 0 

10 9 

12 7 

17.5 

16 6 

18 1 

17.9 

16 4 


Female . . . . 

147 

15 0 

14 9 

12 8 

10.3 

12 2 

16.2 

15.9 

17 4 

17.4 

15.0 

4 

Female Births 

reported per 1,0(K) male births 

930 5 

954.5 

937.2 

987 0 

f)47 3 

958 4 

925 7 

954 4 

9t>0 4 

974.0 

912.2 

,5 

DeMhs 

Male .... 

111,291 

10.422 

10.211 

13,933 

14.147 

12,515 

12.243 

9,776 

9.381 

9.171 

9,492 


Female .... 

104.298 

10.017 

9.691 

12.871 

13,168 

1 1 .692 

11,177 

8.964 

s.78(i 

9,030 

8,902 

G 

Death Rate (c) 

Male .... 

24.2 

22.6 

22.2 

.30.2 

30 7 

27 2 

26 6 

21 .2 

20 4 

19.9 

20.6 


Femah' 

27.1 

26 0 

25 2 

33 4 

34 2 

30.4 

29.0 

23 3 

22 8 

23.4 

23.1 

1 

Death Rate {d) 

Male 

26 8 

22 6 

24.5 

33 4 

34 4 

30.9 

30.3 

24.1 

22 9 

22.1 

22.7 


Femalf^ 

29 7 

26.0 

27 6 

36 5 

37 9 

24*.2 

32 7 

26.1 

25 3 

25.7 

25.1 

H 

Female Deaths 

reported per 1 ,000 male deaths 

937.2 

961 1 

949 1 

923 8 

930.8 

934.2 

912 9 

916 9 

936 9 

984.6 

937.8 


(a) Numbor of births por 1,000 of the total population calrulaied on the ])(>))ulatK)ii ol 194). 

(b) Number of births per 1,000 ot the total population cah ulated on the estim.iter| pojiulation on the 00th June of each year. 

(c) Number of deaths per 1 ,000 of the .siime sex calculated on the population of 194 1 . 

{d) Number of deaths per 1,000 of the same sex calculated on the estimated popul.itnui on the ilOth June oi each year. 

Source : --r)ue<'torate of Health Services. West llen^'al. 


TABLE 2.2— DEATHS FROM SELECTED CAUSES 


Cauiie of Death 

1941 50 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 


1 Cholera 

Actual J^eaths 
Male 
Female 

Death Rate 
Male 
Female 

2 Fever 

Actual Deaths 
Male 
Female 

Death Rate 
Male 
Female 


136 

102 

72 

ms 

64 

25 

22 

24 

36 

34 

117 

129 

87 

53 

830 

65 

22 

11 

27 

35 

46 

109 

.3 

.2 

.2 

1 9 

.1 

.1 

.05 

.05 

.1 

.1 

.3 

.3 

.2 

.1 

2.2 

2 

.1 

03 

.1 

.1 

.1 

.3 


5,491 

4,993 

5,781 

5,497 

5,583 

5.419 

7,582 

6,296 

8,162 

7,719 

8,997 

6,503 

5,842 

5,252 

4,099 

3,738 

3,486 

3,144 

3,325 

3,085 

3,648 

3,274 

11.8 

13.0 

12.6 

14.2 

12.1 

14.1 

16.5 

16.3 

17.7 

20.0 

15.2 

16.9 

12.7 

13.6 

8.9 

9.7 

7.6 

8.2 

7.2 

8.0 

7.9 

8.5 
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TABLE 2.2-DEATHS FROM SELECTED CAUSES-contA 


Cause of I>eath 1941-50 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 


3 Small Pox 

Actual Deaths 

Male .... 15 .. 2 15 66 43 4 3 4 .. 8 

romale .... 8 . . . . 16 34 13 2 2 . . ... 8 


Death Rate 

Male .... .03 .. .004 .03 .1 .1 .01 .01 .01 ..’ .02 

Female .... .02 .. .. .1 .1 .01 .01 .. .. .02 


4 Plague 

Actual Deaths 
Male 
Female 


Deatli Rate 
Male 
Female 


5 1)ysenter}j, JHarrhva and Enteric Group of Fevers 
Actual Deaths 

Male .... 592 349 213 420 515 563 1,008 598 617 715 920 

Female .... 510 286 167 383 478 539 657 518 579 679 818 


Death Rate 

Male .... 1,3 .8 .5 .9 1.1 1.2 2.2 1.3 1.3 1.6 2.0 

Female .... 1.3 .7 .4 1.0 1.2 1.4 1.7 1.3 1.5 1.8 2.1 


6 Respiratory Diseases 

other than T. B. of Lungs 
Actual Deaths 


Male 

2,200 

2,131 

2,111 

2.49fi 

2,633 

2,5.37 

2,365 

2,116 

2,032 

1,999 

1,583 

Female 

1,629 

1,520 

1,413 

1,736 

2,01 1 

1,875 

1,866 

1,464 

1,527 

1,598 

1,280 


Death Rate 

Male 

4.8 

4.6 

4.6 

5.4 

5.7 

5.5 

5.1 

4.6 

4.4 

4.3 

3.4 

Female 

4.2 

3.9 

3.7 

4.5 

5.2 

4.9 

4.8 

3.8 

4.0 

4,1 

3.3 


Suicide 

Actual Deaths 

Male 

15 

10 

16 

13 

11 

10 

45 

7 

13 

12 

10 

Female 

9 

12 

8 

8 

10 

6 

19 

7 

7 

6 

5 

Death Kate 

Male 

.03 

.02 

.03 

.03 

.02 

.02 

.1 

.02 

.03 

.03 

.02 

Female 

.02 

.03 

.02 

.02 

.03 

.02 

.05 

.02 

.02 

.02 

.01 


8 Child Birth 
Actoal Deaths 

Female .... 537 638 554 480 389 444 679 473 547 661 500 

Death Rate 

Female ... 1.4 1.7 1.4 1.2 1,0 1.2 1.8 1.2 1.4 1.7 1.3 
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TABLE 2.2— DEATHS FROM SELECTED CAUSES -concld. 


Cause of Deatii 

1941-50 

1941 

1942 

1 


a 

4 


Malaria 

Actual Deaths 

Male 


1M02 

2.143 

1,956 

Female 


1,975 

2,054 

1.K73 

Death Rate 

Male 


4.6 

47 

4.2 

Female 


5.1 

5 3 

49 

Kala-azar 

Actual Deatlis 

Male 


67 

38 

45 

Female 


51 

27 

29 

Death Rate 

Male 


.1 

1 

1 

Female 

. 

.1 

.1 

.1 

T.B. of Lungs 

Actual Doalhs 

Male 


269 

224 

214 

Female 


148 

lOi 

87 

Doatli Rate 

Male 


6 

5 

5 

Female 


4 

3 


Snake Bite 

Actual Deaths 

Male 


19 

18 

20 

Female 


18 

9 

13 

Death Rale 

Male 


.04 

.04 

04 

Femal(‘ 


.03 

02 

.03 


1943 

1944 

194:. 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 


6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 


2,345 

2,148 

2.689 

2,897 

1 ,934 

1,841 

1 .687 

1,375 

2,141 

2,055 

2,644 

2,658 

1,868 

1,690 

1,547 

1,224 

5.1 

4 7 

5.8 

6 3 

4.2 

4.0 

3.7 

3.0 

5.6 

5 3 

6.9 

6 9 

4 9 

4.4 

4.0 

3.2 

61 

51 

70 

100 

123 

84 

68 

32 

36 

39 

68 

68 

83 

68 

58 

34 

1 

.1 

.2 

2 

.3 

.2 

.1 

.1 

.1 

.1 

«> 

.2 

2 

2 

.2 

.1 

228 

174 

J20 

209 

287 

406 

m 

417 

118 

90 

46 

116 

160 

195 

277 

292 

.5 

4 

..3 

.5 

6 

.9 

.9 

.9 

3 

«) 

1 

.3 

.4 

5 

.7 

8 

15 

11 

19 

16 

21 

'>•» 

25 

20 

II 

10 

8 

4 

17 

n 

24 

22 

0.3 

02 

.04 

.03 

•O'. 

.05 

.1 

.04 

03 

.03 

02 

01 

.04 

.04 

.1 

.1 


The Death Rate is the annual death rate jicr 1,000 of the same sex calculated on the population of 1941. 
Source : — Directorate of Health Services., West Ilenpal. 
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Granii Total .24,073 16,363 7,710 239 524 729 508 1,539 345 378 428 155 809 818 405 244 109 420 



TABLE 3.1— PERSONS CULTIVATING OWN LAND OR EMPLOYING BARGADAR 
WITH SIZE OF LAND OWNED AND OR GIVEN IN bHAG— concld. 
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Graim Total . 14,388 9.795 4.591 463 478 419 387 543 290 290 214 191 291 343 210 151 130 
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TABLE 3.7— STATEMENT OF LAND UTILISATION IN THE DISTRICT IN 

1944-45 


Paddy — 

ToUl 

A man 

Hf>ro 

Au8 

Cereals and I^ulscs— 

Total ....... 

( »rani ....... 

Whfiit 

Jiark'v ....... 

Musiir ....... 



Maskalai ...... 

Khoviri .... 

Araliar ....... 

....... 

Olhor Finul (.yofKS — 

Sii^’arcaiif* ...... 

(iioiiialniit ... . . 

Mustard 

'J'll 

CliiIIics 

I'otato . . ... 

( >iiions an<I ^;at lie s .... 

Vrf.;ctal»lrs and olhe'is 

ftlnc- - 

Jiilo .... 

SunnlH'nv|> ...... 

(hduh rds and i dhv> s 

('.oioaiuit ..... 

Ik'tclniil . ... 

Man^i) 

Dates . . . . 

(Mlicrlimts ...... 

Tan liomi ...... 

Hanib’f* ...... 

OUmms . .... 

TOUACi O . ^ . . . . 

SPhClldP (POP IhANY 

TOJ U Ch'OlU^lili 

DOPASALl 

NI<l'CP()PPl'J)AldA .... 

CURPhNI J'AIJAm S 

Area md Aviidablr for ciiUivatum 

Net uric lilt arable ar<*a at tlu' end of the yrxir 
'Jolal ....... 

Tank 

Bwl, Khal rivers, etc. .... 
Path, road, liandli, railway lines, etc. 

Shop, homestead, moscpie, temple, etc. 
Others it any ..... 

CuUurablc but noiyii cultivated— 

Net culturable waste at the end of the year 

Total 

Culturable waste 

Bhita, etc. ...... 

Gra/.ing ground 

Jungles 

lUaying and camping grounds 

Others if any 

Total Aroa 


Total for the 
district 

425,503.84 

377,934.89 

17.38 

47,551.57 


19,614.51 
4.21 
1,968.25 
4,072 93 
526.06 
287.62 
2,752 15 
2,531.62 
357.22 
7,114.45 


2,167 99 
7 52 
33,846.21 
124 39 
219 83 
6,290.23 
364 90 
15,526 75 


23,128 78 
0 93 


3() 08 
2,765 36 
642 72 
1 80 
1,172.77 
16.99 
20,330.81 
49,200.65 

10,281.36 

129.956.61 


419,552.56 

2,348.12 

63,165.04 

21,719.96 

47,564.70 

284,754.74 


222,629.32 

94,005.27 

22,710.14 

29,566.82 

70,429.43 

1,094.82 

4,822.84 

1,378,e78.B3 


Jalpaiguri 


280,994.43 

246,068.95 

17.38 

34,908.10 


5,762.76 
0.61 
695.91 
2,393.94 
73.36 
0.09 
190.40 
1,220 11 
20.70 
1,167.64 


831.84 
5 61 
9,958 48 
27.42 
110.30 
3,202.49 
315 43 
8,61 1 79 


17.749.28 
0 46 


15 61 
1,764 32 

391.17 
1.77 
425 03 

16 58 
12,799 72 
20,300.79 

4.525 95 
80,613.08 


197,958.91 

1,890.06 

35.963.62 
13,696.09 

24.670.63 
121,738.51 


137,743.75 

51,354.89 

15,735.22 

21,759.86 

44.693.63 

676.58 

3,523.57 

780,588.05 


Source Agricultural Statistics by Plot to Plot Enumeration in Bengal, 1944-45, Part I ; by H. S. M. 


lU 


Alipur Duara 


144,509.41 

131,865.94 

12,643.47 


13,851.75 
3.60 
1,272.34 
1,678.99 
452.70 
287.53 
2,561.75 
1,311 51 
336 52 
5,946.81 


1,336.15 
1 91 
23,887.73 
96.97 
109.53 
3,087.74 
49.47 
6,914.96 


5,379.50 
0 47 


20 47 
1,001.04 
251 55 
0 03 
747.74 
0 41 
7,531 09 
28,899.86 

5,755.41 

49,343.53 


221,593.65 

458.06 

27,201.42 

8,023.87 

22,894.07 

163,016.23 


84,885.57 

42,650.38 

6,974.92 

7,806.96 

25,735.80 

418.24 

1,299.27 

688,110.78 


Ishaque, 1946, page 84. 



TABLE 3.8— ABSTRACT OF CULTURABLE WASTE LAND BLOCKS OF 100 

ACRES AND ABOVE IN 1944>45 
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N.B . — Crop cutting experiments of (I) Boro. (2) Aus and ( Tutc were cenduete 1 at a time \\hen the stad had become extremeJy reFtkss anvl nervous in consequence of 
recommendations of the Rowland Committee and ii is not possible in every case to cuarante^' a ’jitTh standard of wu’k 

Scurre : — Agricultural Statistics by Plot to Plot Enumeration in Bengal lt'44-45, Fart I , by H, S M. Ishaqne. 1946, pane 120. 



LE 3.10— RESULTS OBTAINED BY A DETAILED ECONOMIC ENQUIRY 
WDE IN A SELECTED VILLAGE DURING THE MONTH OF OCTOBER 1945 



a 

5 ^ 
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(A) Landless families or families having no khas land of their own other than homestead lands, 

(B) Families having in addition to homestead lands, some khas lands also the grand total of the area not exceeding 1 acre, 

(C) As (B) above, the total of area not exceeding 3 acres, 

(D) As (B) above, the total of area not exceeding 5 acres, and 

(E) As (B) above, the total exceeding 5 acres. 



TABLE 3.10— RESULTS OBTAINED BY A DETAILED ECONOMIC ENQUIRY 
MADE IN A SELECTED VILLAGE DURING THE MONTH OF OCTOBER 1945— concld 
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TABLE 3.11— RAINFALL AND RAINY DAYS -1941.50 


1941 1942 1943 1944 

—A , A ^ , ^ 


Months 

t — 

Number of 

1 

Monthly 

Numlier of 

^ 

Monthly 

Numlier of 

Monthly 

^ 

Number of 

■ — ^ 
Monthly 


Rainy days 

Rainfall 

Rainy days 

Rainfall 

Rainy days 

Rainfall 

Rainy day.s 

Rainfall 

January 

Nil 

Nil 

1 

0.19 

1 

0.59 

1 

0.75 

robruary 

2 

0.37 

1 

0 15 

2 

0 77 

1 

0.31 

March 

1 

0 47 

4 

2.98 

3 

0.67 

4 

1.22 

April 

6 

4 21 

11 

6.85 

15 

8 77 

7 

10.79 

May 

19 

27 23 

14 

13.19 

9 

7.93 

12 

12.96 

Jmio 

21 

22 09 

18 

37.61 

27 

37.29 

19 

33.43 

July 

18 

16 74 

15 

15 15 

19 

17 09 

15 

15.86 

August 

21 

30 1 1 

14 

11.95 

24 

31 06 

17 

11.48 

Septeinl)or 

16 

29.(H 

18 

16 03 

17 

30 82 

25 

37.29 

OctolKjr 

3 

2.26 

1 

0 75 

3 

0.93 

3 

3.53 

NovemlxT 

1 

0.49 

Nil 

(a) 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

l)c(cnit»cr 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Total . 

108 

132 98 

97 

104.850) 

120 

135.92 

104 

127.62 

• 

— 


- --- 

— 


— 

— 




1945 194G 1947 194S 


January 



2 

1 (i4 

Nil 

Nil 

^ r— 

Nil 

^ 

Nil 

Nil 

^ ^ 

Nil 

bebruary 



1 

0 53 

Nil 

0 07 

Nil 

Nil 

1 

0 45 

March 



Nil 

0.02 

2 

1.29 

5 

3.35 

2 

1 21 

April 



7 

9 87 

7 

7.37 

5 

2 23 

9 

10.38 

May 



21 

16 39 

14 

8 92 

10 

5.76 

18 

16.39 

June 



17 

13.17 

20 

19.42 

22 

10 74 

18 

26.22 

July 



24 

29 (>7 

22 

30.31 

27 

29 97 

25 

50 90 

August 



23 

35 97 

18 

22 74 

23 

12 65 

17 

25.02 

September 



22 

20.50 

17 

20 24 

17 

17 76 

18 

20 87 

( Ictolnsr 



8 

8 04 

10 

8.53 

7 

7 21 

9 

5.85 

N<jvemt)er 



Nil 

Nil 

1 

0.19 

Nil 

Nil 

2 

2M 

December 



Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 


Total . 125 lv35.20 111 119.08 116 89.67 119 160 15 


January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 


Total 


1949 


1950 Total for 10 (ten) years 


t — 

— , 


^ 

t 

— 

1 

0.30 

Nil 

Nil 

6 

2.87 

2 

0.66 

2 

0.27 

12 

3.58 

Nil 

0.13 

1 

0.35 

22 

11.69 

11 

13.43 

4 

2.45 

82 

76.35 

12 

10.92 

13 

12.40 

142 

132.09 

22 

22.63 

18(c) 

24.46(c) 

202(c) 

247.06( 

23 

28.78 

22 

35.26 

210 

269.73 

26 

33.37 

23 

37.41 

206 

251.76 

16 

22.80 

15 

26.92 

181 

242.24 

8 

10.39 

5 

4.85 

57 

52.34 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

4 

3.54( 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

121 

143.41 

103(c) 

144.37(c) 

1124(c) 

1293.25( 


(a)— Data not available (c) Incomplete. 

Source . —Directorate of Agriculture, West Bengal. 
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TABLE 3.12— MEAN MAXIMUM AND HIGHEST; MEAN MINIMUM i 
LOWEST TEMPERATURES IN HEADQUARTERS STATION— 1948-50 




119 


Source : — Director, Ilezional Meteornloaical Centre, Calcutta. 
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Source . — ^Director of Meteorolpg\', Poona. 



TABLE 3 14— PRODUCTION OF FOOD GRAINS DURING THREE DECADES 

(IN THOUSAND MAUNDS) 



16 



TABLE 4.1-5MALL SCALE INDUSTRIES 

A — Classification of Industries by Locality 

fV/z-st/.s of Small Sralr Iurlustrirfi VHiit not taken m the j(dl(twing fhanns and lou'us of Jfdpnifjiiri 
(lisirirl , Jallmiffuri {indudinq Jnlpaiquri toitni), Rajqanj, Mai, Nagrakata and Alifnir l)mr town. The table 
below therefore gjveN an account of other thanas of the didmlA 


Serial 


Total number of 

Number of 

NumlKjr of 

Number of 

No. Name oi Town or Thana 

establishments 

Non-Textile 

Textile 

Handlooms 




establishments 

establishments 

in Textile 






establishments 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

JALPAIQURI DISTRICT 






Rural Areas 






1 Mainagnri 


352 

66 

286 

403 

2 l)hu])guri 


20 

19 

1 

5 

3 Matiali 


3 

3 



4 Alipur Duars 


125 

98 

27 

30 

5 Kumargrarn 


64 


64 

107 

6 Mad an hat 


23 

20 

3 

10 

7 Falakala 


62 

37 

25 

52 

8 Kalchini 


1 

1 



[trhan Arca^ 



NIL 




Total 

650 

244 

406 

607 


r» — Texlik* Eslahlishincnls 


Persons emploj'e'l 

Industry group (('(uK No, anti naint‘) ^ ^ — ^ 

d'olal No. 18 years and over IS to 18 years 14 years and less 

<,f ^ A ^ ^ -A.... ^ 

estaMisli- Males Females Males PVmales Males Females 
ments 


1 


2 3 


2.<il Cotton ginniiip, I li'.iniiig and j>iessing 

2 62 ('.otton spinning, sizing and we.iving . . 327 354 

2.63 Cotton dyeing, hlt'acliing, printing, jzn'paration and 

sponging 

2.81 Jute pressing, baling, spinning and weaving . . 

2.82 Woollen .spinning and weaving 

2.83 Siih rtieling, spinning and weaving .... 79 82 

2 84 Hemp aiul llax, spinning and weaving 

2 86 Mannfaclurt* of roju^, twine, string and otluT n'lalt'd 
g(H)ds from coeoanut, aloes, straw, lin.'-i'ed and 
hail . . ^ 

2.80 All other (ineluding insulbeiently described) textile 
industries ....... 


4 

327 


106 


5 6 

ie 21* 


7 


8 


Total ... 406 436 433 16 21 
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TABLE 4.1-SMALL SCALE INDUSTRIES-contd. 


C — Non-Textile Establishments 

Livelihood 
class and 

I.C.E.C. Description of business (subj»roup) 
group code 
Number 

1 2 


Livelihood Class V (Production other than cultivation) 
2.1 2*11 Paddy delmskinp . 

2.21 Oil making 
2.48 Ice; making 
2.51 Bu i making 
2 92 Shoe making and repairing 
8 Cl Smitliy 

8.02 Brass, bell, copper metal wans making 
8 82 Cye lc repairing 

Mob r car rejmiring . 

8.84 Cart wheel making . 

8.82 Soap making 
3.80 Candk' making 
4.08 Watch repairing 

4.04 Cold and Silver etrnaments making 

4.05 Musical instruments making 

4.07 Toy making , 

4 00 Conch shell articles making 
4.41 Earthen ware's making 
4,62 Carpentry 
4.60 Bamboo products making 

Cane basket making 

4.7 Furniture making 
Total 


2.2 

2.4 

2.5 
2.9 
8.0 

8.8 


8.8 


4.0 


4.4 

4.6 


4.7 


Total 

NumtKT 

of 

establish- 

ments 

8 


18 years and over 


Perseins e'mployod 
15 to 18 years 


Mall'S 

4 


1 

88 

1 

14 

(i 

26 

8 

25 

4 

21 

II 

1 

0 

50 

6 

2 

2 

7 

18 

6 

1 
4 


1 

62 

5 

87 

20 

85 

9 

66 

11 

42 

46 

1 

2 

108 

11 

8 

8 

9 

41 

6 

2 

16 


h't'malet- 

5 


IS 

4 

1 

2 

8 

6 

1 


Male's 

6 


I'l'inale's 

7 


8 

4 

1 

4 

4 

1 

3 

8 

1 


14 \Tars and le's.s 



Malt'S hVmalt's 
8 9 


244 


631 


46 


44 


15 


TABLE 4.2— GROWTH OF FACTORIES-1 940-49 


Seasonal Pt'rt'nnial 



r 

^ 

f 










Food, 

Cons 

Goy{. and 

Engineer- 

Injod, 

('hemit:alB, 

Paper 

J Processes 

Ih'ocesscs 

Gins 


Year 

Drink 

anti 

] /ical 

ing 

Drink 

I )ye.s etc. 

and 

relating 

connected 

and 

Total 


anti 

Presses 

Funtl 


and 

Printing 

to W(kk1, 

with Hide.s 

1 8 



Tobacco 


Factories 


Tohaeeo 



Stone and 

and Skins 











( dass 




1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

1940 

150 

2 


2 

5 

1 


2 



162 

1941 

150 

2 

i 

I 

5 



2 



161 

1942 

149 

2 

1 

1 

5 



8 



161 

1943 

150 

2 

I 

1 

6 



6 




1944 

150 

2 

1 

I 

7 



6 



167 

1945 

150 

2 

5 

1 

4 



7 



169 

1946 

150 

2 

I 

2 

8 



5 



168 

1947 

149 

2 

1 

2 

5 



5 



164 

1948 

149 

2 

1 

2 

8 



5 



167 

1949 




4 

157 

i 

2 

8 

i 

2 

175 


Snur(f .-- State Statistical Bureau, West Ik'ngal. 
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TABLE 4.3— FACTORIES CLASSIHED BY INDUSTRY WITH AVERAGE 
DAILY NUMBER OF WORKERS IN EACH— 1949 




Average 




Average 



daily 




daily 

Industry 

Factories 

number of 

Industry 


Factories 

number < 



Workers 



Worker 



employed 




employe 

1 

2 

3 . 

1 


2 

3 

1— Government and Local Fund Factories 


. . 

Processes connected mth Skins and Hides 



Total 



Leather and shoes 


1 

21 

II— All other Factories 



Total . 


1 

21 

7' ext lies .... 


•• 





Total 







Jingtneerinff 



Gins and Presses 




Electrical generating and transforming 







stations ..... 

1 

20 

Jute lYesses . 

• 

2 

43 

General Engiiu'oring 

3 

142 

Total . 


2 

43 

Total 

4 

162 





Minerals and Metals 







T'otal 

• . 


Miscellaneous 




Food, Drink and Tobacco 



Total 




Bakeries, Biscuit and confectionary 

1 

22 





Rice mills 

7 

416 

TOTAL (All Other Factories) 

• 

175 

19,323 

Tva 

149 

18,309 





Total .... 

Chetmeah and Dyes etc. 

157 

18,747 

GRAND TOTAL 




Oil Mills 

I 

12 

1949 


175 

19,323 

Total .... 

1 

12 

1948 


167 

18,933 

Paper and Printing 



1947 


164 

18,183 

Printing and Book Binding, etc. 

2 

34 

1946 


168 

17,291 

Total .... 

2 

34 

1945 


169 

16,215 

Processes relating to Wood, Stone and 







Glass 



1944 


167 

15,953 

Cement, lime and potteries 

2 

93 

1943 


166 

16,011 

Saw Mills 

5 

124 

1942 ... 


161 

14,651 

Miscellaneous .... 

1 

87 

1941 ... 


161 

14,599 

Total .... 

8 

304 

1940 


162 

13,336 


NoU — Above Statistics relate to Factories subject to Factories Act (XXV of 1943). 

Source : — Office of the Chief Inspector of Factories. 
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TABLE 4.4— AVERAGE DAILY NUMBER OF WORKERS EMPLOYED IN 
DIFFERENT INDUSTRIES— 1940-49 


Seasonal Perennial 


Year 

Food, 

Drink 

and 

Tuhaeno 

Gins 

niid 

I*r«9S08 

Govt, and 
Looiil 
Fund 
h^aotorioR 

Enginoor- 

ing 

Food. 

Drink 

and 

Tobaecjo 

('iitmiicala 

and 

l)yoH etc. 

Paper 

and 

Printing 

Poroosaes 
n * 1)1 ting 
to Woiid, 
Stono and 
Glass 

Proee880^ 
no nine tod 
with HidtM 
un<l SkiriH 

Gina 

un<l 

Pr(*» 80 H 

T.ital 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

W 

10 

11 

12 

1940 

12,644 

81 


274 

271 

26 


40 



13,336 

1941 

14,039 

88 

47 

72 

305 



48 



14,599 

1942 

14,089 

85 

50 

66 

256 



105 



14,651 

1943 

15,341 

70 

55 

76 

297 



172 



16,011 

1944 

15,229 

78 

59 

74 

352 



161 



15,953 

1945 

15,501 

89 

58 

75 

310 



182 



16,215 

1946 

16,427 

68 

55 

118 

437 



186 



17,291 

1947 

17,407 

75 

141 

141 

278 



141 



18,183 

1948 

18,115 

55 

148 

137 

354 



124 



18,933 

1949 




162 

18,747 

12 

34 

304 

21 

43 

19,323 


Figures fOi 1049 were compiled from the iinoiiblished records of the oflice of the Chud Irispcttor of Faclorics. 
Afo/c— Workers employed ])y factoiies suhjfci to r'actoricH Act aie only .shown. 

Sutiice .—Stale Statists al Ilurcan, West Hengal. 


♦TABLE 4.5— AVERAGE DAILY NUMBER OF WORKERS EMPLOYED IN 

JUTE MILLS BY CLASS 


♦ As there is no jute mill at Jalpaiguri, this table is not furnished for this district. 


♦TABLE 4.6— AVERAGE DAILY NUMBER OF WORKERS EMPLOYED IN 
COTTON SPINNING AND WEAVING MILLS BY CLASS 


* As there is no cotton spinning and weaving mill at Jalpaiguri, this table is not furnished for this district. 
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16 Number of industrial consumers 
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-Electricin’ Development, Government of West Bengal 



ADMINISTRATION 

TABLE 5.1-LAND REVENUE-1 941 -50 


Particulars 

1941-42 

1942-43 

1943-44 

1944-45 

1945-46 

1946-47 

1947-48 

1948-49 

1949-50 

1950-51 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Permanently Settled 

Estates 

Current- 

Number 

Demand 

Collection 

77 

136,337 

136,303 

77 

136,337 

136,274 

77 

136,335 

136,302 

77 

136,335 

136,335 

77 

136,335 

136,218 

77 

136,335 

136,305 

77 

136,335 

109,846 

29 

5,207 

5,183 

20 

5,207 

5,128 

24 

29,153 

29,067 

Temporarily Settled States 
Current- 
Number 

Demand 

Collection 

178 

500.315 

5fX),208 

178 

500,293 

500,293 

178 

509.806 

509.806 

178 

509,807 

509,807 

178 

50t),807 

509,807 

178 

509,928 

509,928 

178 

509,928 

509,928 

178 

509,928 

509,928 

178 

509,925 

509,895 

178 

511,610 

511,610 

Estates held directly by 
Government 

Current- 

Number 

Demand 

Collection 

13 

884,709 

313,000 

13 

877,61 1 
502,539 

13 

885,162 

543,524 

13 

887,802 

730,325 

13 

890,448 

645.370 

13 

892,410 

679,409 

13 

892,816 

778.523 

9 

892,558 

685,682 

9 

894,233 

601,106 

9 

897,383 

716,707 

Hoad and ]*uhlic 

Works Cess 

Current— 

Numlier 

Denuind 

Qdlectiun 

543 

226,457 

215,619 

536 

226,467 

215,704 

541 

22(>,467 

217,562 

541 

226,467 

218,226 

550 

298,575 

27f),453 

550 

298,772 

271,868 

550 

294,686 

251,981 

335 

180,194 

162,268 

335 

180,211 

148,286 

345 

221,969 

204,869 


Satiycc 1^'inance Doparlmcnt, West Bengal. 


TABLE 5.2-CRIMINAL JUSTICE-NUMBER OF CRIMINAL CASES TRIED 

(l'i}>'ures for 1941-44 were not readily available) 


A-SEKIOUSCKIMKS 
/— Copnizahle cases 

(a) OfFonci's against Slato, pulilic traiuiuillit^', safety and justiro 

(/>) Serious oflcnccs against tlu^ jH'istjn ...... 

{c) Serious offences against tlio person and property or against property only 

II~Non-Copnizalilc cases 

(a) Offiuices against State, public tranquillity, Siife.ty and justice 

(fi) Serious offences against tlie person 

(c) SJerious offences against the person and property or against property only 


Total of I & II 


B-MINOR CRIMES 

I — Cognizable cases 

(o) Minor offences against the ptTson 

(b) Minor offences against projierty 

(c) Other offences not spocili^’d alxivc 

II- Non-Cognizahle cases 

(a) Minor offence's against the person 

{b) Minor offencis against property 

(c) Minor offences not sjMJcified above 


Total of I & II 


1945 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 

19 

31 

24 

52 

39 

60 

84 

68 

68 

108 

122 

141 

424 

459 

389 

593 

529 

6;io 



41 

12 

42 

72 



1 

9 


, , 



10 

3 

5 

4 

526 

558 

553 

777 

737 

907 


2 

3 

2 

3 

3 

9 

396 

329 

352 

482 

429 

531 

279 

337 

319 

331 

577 

430 



155 

42 

155 

104 



81 

18 

59 

70 


• • 

936 

480 

1,591 

1,371 

677 

669 

1,845 

1,356 

2,814 

2, SIS 


Compiled by the Deputy Comnussioner, Jalpaiguri. 
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TABLE 5.3— CRIMINAL JUSTICE 


Persons convicted or bound over in 



1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1 

o 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

ALL OFFKXCES 

Offences against public tranquillitv . 

97 

32 

31 

10 

5 

35 

3 

120 

263 

43 

Murder 

*> 

7 

4 

5 

10 

2 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Culpable homicide 

1 

•> 

7 

7 

6 

4 

s 

9 

11 

4 

Rape 


2 

1 



3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Hurt with agravating circumstances 

2H 

22 

12 

7 

9 

10 

14 

12 

30 

29 

Hurt with criminal force or assault . 

14 

12 

10 

6 

9 

0 

3(S 

22 

20 

17 

Dacoity .... 

1 


15 

5 

2 

3 

10 

17 

7 


Robbery 



4 


3 

<> 


1 

1 

1 

Theft .... 

Ls:i 

179 

222 

153 

KSI 

134 

124 

140 

127 

138 

Other offences against the Indian Penal Ci’de 

27 

4S 

37 

18 

17 

81 

34 

25 

60 

37 

Bad livelihood ... 


I 

5 


8 

1 

ti 

1 

1 

2 

Keeping the Peace ... 


1 

3 

3 


1 

8 

3 

19 

8 

Salt Law ..... 

Excise Law 

Stamp Law 









253 

254 

Municqial Law ...... 









100 

141 

Other Offences 

214 

534 

415 

209 

405 

232 

499 

571 

400 

1,374 


Note — For persons convicted in olfonccs ufulci (I) Salt Law (2) L.xcisc Law (.'I) Stamp J.aw (4) Mmiu jpal Law during the years 1941-48 
the records are not available , 


SauyLf — Superintendent of I'olice, Jaljiaigiin. 


TABLE 5.4— CIVIL JUSTICE 



1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1940 

1947 

B)48 

1949 

1950 

I — Money Suits .... 

040 

531 

712 

721 

605 

629 

1,075 

464 

627 

436 

II — Kent Suits .... 

4,875 

4,838 

4,944 

3,500 

3,057 

3,231 

2,8tKi 

6:i8 

770 

736 

Total 

5,515 

5.369 

5,656 

4,227 

3,662 

3,860 

3.971 

1,102 

1,397 

1,172 

(a) For enhancement of rent . 

Ill— Title & other suits 

354 

410 

529 

515 

532 

421 

413 

263 

329 

220 


Source Distnet Judge, |alpaiguri. 


17 


129 




130 


Source : — Inspector General of Police, West Bengal. 



TABLE S.(^AILS 


/. 


Name and class 
of Jail 

Accommodation in 1950 

A. 



Total 

Males Females 

'l941 

1942 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Jalpaiguri district jail 

298 

291 

7 

215.85 

221:99 

Alipur Duar Sub-Jail 

33 

27 

0 

21.29 

22.52 


Daily average number of prisoners in 


1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

316 59 

269.24 

223.62 

224.27 

254.49 

232 43 

335.19 

249.19 

32.01 

34.94 

37 30 

30.34 

49 52 

50.96 

60.44 

81.93 


Source Prisons Directorate, West Bengal. 


TABLE 5.7-NUMBER AND DESCRIPTION OF REGISTERED DOCUMENTS 
AND VALUE OF PROPERTIES TRANSFERRED IN 1949 


Aggregate value of pro|)erty trans- 

Number of Registration ferred by registered documents. 


Numl)er 











of 







Total 

Total 

'I'otal 

Total 

registra- 

Immovable Property 

Movable 

Wills 

Total 

A fleeting 

Alleiling 'Iota I 

ainoimt 

o\ 

HH’cipts expendi- 

tion offices 

f \ 

property 



iinniovahle 

inovaf»l(' 

ol 

oilier 


ture 


Compul- Optional Total 



property 

property 

ordiuat v 

receijits 




sory 















Rs. 

:<s. Ks. 

Ks 


Rs 

Ks 

3 

11,102 22 11,124 

436 

13 

11,573 

6,463,953 

344,714 6,808, (i(>7 

52,740 

11,453 

64.193 

30,317 


Source : — Annual Report on the working of the KegistTJition Department 


TABLE 5.8-CO.OPERATIVE SOCIETIES IN 1949-50 


Working Capital (Rupees) 


^ 


Description 

No. of Socie- 
ties at the 

No. of 
members 

Loans from 
private per- 

Share Capi- Reserve and Total 

tal paid up other tunds 

J-oans issued 
to members 

1 1 

1 

end of the 
year 

2 

3 

sons, oUier 
Societies and 
Banks 

4 

5 6 

7 

and other 

Societies 

8 

'' li 
, 1 ' 

Central Banks 

1 

168 

166,365 

32,810 17,892 

217,067 

Rs. 

116,527 

1 1^ 

' j, 

Agricultural Societies 

217 

3,780 

75,310 

40,216 as, 881 

181,407 

87,999 


Non-Agricultural Societies 

5 

1,469 

94,354 

40,814 :«),274 

165,442 

109,044 


Total . 

223 

5,417 

336,029 

113,840 114,047 

563,916 

313.570 



Note — Figurer for Agricultural Societies include credit and exclude cicdit grain. 
Figures for Non-iVgricultural Societies include only credit. 

Source .—Registrar of Co-operative Societies, West Bengal. 
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TABLE 5.9— EXCISE RECEIPTS 
(IN RUPEES) 
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Source : — Excise Directorate, West Bengal. 



TABLE 5.10— RECEIPTS OF SALES TAX 
(IN RUPEES) 


/. 


1940-41 1941-42 

1942-43 

1943-44 

1944-45 

1945-46 

17.400 

86,414 

92,081 

143,8(i7 

221,999 


1946-47 

August 

1947-48 

1948-49 

1949-59 

1950-51 


278.175 

684,214 

826.124 

849,067 


Noie- 'ITic figures for 1941-42 io 1945-4H are estimated. 
Sourer : — (‘ommissioncr of Commercial 'Taxes, \\ est Bengal. 


TABLE 5.11— RECEIPTS OF ENTERTAINMENT TAX 

(IN RUPEES) 


1940-41 

1941-42 

1942-43 

1943-44 

1944-45 

1945-46 

1946-47 

August 

1947-48 

1948-49 

1949-50 

1950-51 

43 

19 

12 

2,717 

8,191 

10,091 


8,693 

13,574 

20,937 

98,590 


ligiiies for 1941-42 lo I945-4fi are cstimalcd. 
Source .—District Magistral e, Jalpaiguri. 


TABLE 5.12— RECEIPTS OF MOTOR SPIRIT TAX 

(IN RUPEES) 


1940-41 1941-42 

1942-43 

1943-44 

1944-45 

1945-46 

1946-47 

1947-48 

1948-49 

1949-50 

1950-51 

3,238 

9,007 

17,391 

18,111 

32,628 


99,386 

141,841 

2:14, 148 

318,026 


Note— ‘The figures for 194D42 to 1945-46 arc estimated. 

Source : — Commissioner of Commercial Taxes, West Bengal. 
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TABLE 5.13— STAMPS 
(IN RUPEES) 
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EDUCATION AND ENTERTAINMENT 
TABLE 6.1— PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS AND PUPILS IN 1950 51 


I 'lulei the manai^oiiient tif Ciovt. ur 1 liiKlu's Dnder private management 


Class of Institutions 

Total 

Managed by Govern 
mont 

A 

Managed bv Munici- 
palities and Di.sti ict 
Sc1kx) 1 Board 

A 

Aided by Govern- 
ment and District or 
Municipal Board 

^ 


llnaided 

X 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

' No. t)f 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

1 ^ 0 . of 

No. ()l 


Institu- 

tions 

PnpiLs 

Institu- 

tions 

Pupils 

Institu- 

tions 

I’upils 

Institu- 

tions 

Pupils 

Institu- 

tions 

J’upils 

1 

? 

3 

4 

5 

(i 

7 

8 


10 

11 

Colleges 

o 

514 

1 

13 



1 

501 



H. E. Schools 

17 

6,233 

3 

766 

14 

5.467 





M. E. Schools . 

37 

2,318 





30 

2.138 

*7 

180 

Primary ScIkkjIs 

658 

36,870 

.3 

316 

i 

168 

652 

36.386 



Technical SchtH)ls 

1 

128 





1 

128 



Training Sc hools 

1 

39 

1 

39 







Other Schools . 

53 

2,217 

41 

1.225 



3 

.33 

0 

950 


Source Kducation Directorate. West Bengal 


TABLE 6.2— EDUCATION (NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS AND PUPILS)— 1941-50 


Class anti number of 


Institutions with 
number of pupils 

1941-42 

1942-43 

1943-44 

1944-45 

1945 16 

1946 47 

1947-48 

1948-19 

1949-50 

19.S(J 51 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

19 

n 

GRAND TOTAL 











Institutions 

910 

891 

908 

901 

895 

625 

646 

723 

767 

788 

IMpils 

42,830 

41,458 

25,423 

40,973 

45,099 

32.183 

42,296 

4f».590 

47,932 

49.247 

Public Inst tuUo ns 











Institutions 

904 

885 

900 

893 

887 

618 

636 

70.3 

737 

7(>4 

Ihipils 

42,618 

41,223 

35,124 

40,704 

44,737 

31,828 

41,915 

48,804 

47,180 

48,119 

Colleges 











Institutions 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

Pupils 


91 

211 

263 

310 

339 

582 

725 

717 

514 

H. E. Schools 











Institutions 

7 

7 

9 

9 

11 

10 

13 

14 

17 

17 

Pupils 

1,811 

2,135 

1,533 

2,953 

3,067 

2,988 

5,365 

6,581 

5,955 

f>,233 

M. E. Schools 











Institutions 

28 

28 

35 

35 

35 

21 

24 

27 

34 

37 

Pupils 

3,625 

3,403 

1,940 

4,724 

4,877 

3,442 

3.742 

3,915 

1,836 

2,318 

Primary Schods 










65(> 

Institutions 

855 

835 

s41 

834 

826 

572 

588 

653 

640 

Pupils 

36.802 

35,219 

31,060 

32,384 

36,238 

24,690 

31.937 

37,102 

37,425 

36,870 

Technical Schools 











Institutions 

Pupils 










1 

J28 

Training Schools 










J 

Institutions 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

I 

1 

Pupils 

80 

75 

80 

80 

45 

69 

HO 

40 

40 

34 

Other Schools 











Institutions 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

11 

10 

47 

53 

Pupils 

457 

483 

447 

414 

397 

498 

40.9 

641 

1,4(’7 

2/217 

Unrecognised Schools 
Institutions 

3 

3 

5 

5 

5 

4 

7 

17 

27 

21 

Pupils 

55 

52 

152 

155 

165 

157 

181 

58(S 

552 

928 

Percentage of mahi 

27 

26 

16 

25 

27 

19 

25 

29 

27 

28 

Pupils to male 

population of school- 
going age (5 to 14) 
of 1951 









14 

15 

Percentage of female 

10 

10 

7 

11 

12 

9 

12 

14 


Pupils to female 
population of school- 
going age (5 to 14) of 


Source -Education Directorate, West Bengal . 
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TABLE 6.3— DIRECTORY OF HIGH SCHOOLS 


Note on compilation —The Census Department framed a questionnaire which the Director of Public Instruction addressed to all 
schools. The replies were tabulated anrl this table i.s based solely on the returns received from schools. No attempt has been made to 
check the returns with the records of the E lucation Directorate. The information furnished by each school is therefore without authori- 
tative verification. 


ABSTRACT FOR JALPAIGURI DISTRICT 









Total 

Total of 

Subdivision 

No of 

Total No. 

Average No. 

'lotal No. 

No. of 

No. of 

Government 

private 


Schooh 

of clashes 

of pupils 

of Teachers 

Graduate 

trained 

grants 

. donations 



including 

for years 


Teachers 

Graduates 

received 

received 



sections 

1948-50 




1946-47 to 

or raised 








1950-51 

1948-49 tc 








(Rs.) 

1950-51 









(Rs.) 


2 

.H 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 




ALL AREAS 





DISTRICT 

17 

188 

5,457 

25(> 

157 

60 

461,679 

182,974 

Sadar 

14 

143 

4,400 

205 

128 

51 

335,835 

166,111 

Alipur I)uars 


43 

1,057 

51 

29 


125,844 

16,863 




RURAL AREAS 





DISTRICT . 

10 

85 

2,186 

115 

61 

15 

150.73H 

138,655 

Sadar 

9 

73 

1,856 

101 

57 

14 

126,909 

128,357 

Alipur Duars 

1 

12 

310 

14 

4 

1 

23,829 

10,298 




URBAN AREAS 





DISTRICT 

7 

101 

.3,291 

141 

96 

45 

3 10,9 U 

44,319 

Sadar 

5 

70 

2,544 

104 

71 

37 

208,926 

37,754 

Alipur Duars 


31 

747 

37 

25 

8 

102,015 

6.505 


moneys spent on scluiols run wholly by the fiovernment. 

Schools in V S Nacrakata and Mntiah of Sadur Subdivision and in P. S. Ma lanhat, Kalalcata, Kalcfii 
and Kuraorgram of Alipiir Diiar Subdivision. 


SUBDIVISION— SADAR 
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10 

11 

12 

P. 

S.— JALPAIGURI 









Rs. 

Rs. 

1 

Jalpaiguri Municipality 

Sonaulla H. E. ScIkxiI 

January 

1920 

1-1-29 

18 

595 

20 

15 

10 

59,498 

7,299 

2 

Do. 

Jalpaiguri Govt. Cirls’ H. E. 

11-5-48 

1-1-48 

8 

147* 

17 

11 

7 

Govt. 

Sch(X>l 



School 










3 

Do. 

Jalpaiguri Zilla School 

1876 

Not found 

8 

298 

14 

13 

12 

Govt. 

School 

4 

Do. 

Jalpaiguri Girls’ H. E. Schotjl 

28-6-25 

31-12-27 

17 

592 

26 

12 

4 

88,158 

19,180 

5 

Do. 

Jalpaiguri Fanindra Deb 

Jan. 1917 

1920 

19 

912 

27 

20 

4 

61,270 

11,275 



Institution 










Total for Thana 

5 



70 

2,544 

104 

71 

37 

208,926 

37,754 


Total for Urban areas 

5 



70 

2,544 

104 

71 

37 

208,926 

37,754 


Total for Rural areas 


*Averag«* for 3 yeus 1948—1950. 
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TABLE 6.3— DIRECTORY OF HIGH SCHOOLS-concId 


1 



u 

p 




tiers 

1 

S'? 


No 

L. No. Ml 
Ward No. 

*♦-( 

o 

<D 

cd 

S 

o 

5 

otal No 
sections 

rerag No. 
years 46- 50 

H 

O 

o 

(d 

P 

tT 

n) 

IM 

0 

'o 

6 

o 

.3 

S 

o 

otal Govt, grj 
1946-47 to 1950 

otal of p 
received oi 
to 1950-51 


"A 

Q 


H 


H 



H 

H 




5 





10 

11 

12 


SUBDIVISION— SAD AR —conM. 







P. S. RAIJANJ 











1 J. L. 9 









]<s. 

Rs. 

Bolakoba High School 

1-1-41 

28-12-43 

6 

144 

9 

5 

1 

18,619 

16,314 

Chhat Gnzrimari 








Total for T hana 

Total for Urlian areas 

1 



6 

144 

9 

5 

1 

18,619 

16,314 

Total for Rural areas 

i 



6 

144 

9 

5 

i 

18,619 

16,3i4 

P. S. MOJNAGURl 











1 J. L. 50 Penchahati . 

Joropakn Abdul Gony H E 

4-1-46 

I-I-47 

6 

131 

8 

5 


21,077 

10,102 


School 









2 J. L. 19, Maiuaguri 

Maiuaguri H. E. School 

1890 

7-5-48 

6 

211 

9 

7 

3 

22,783 

740 

3 J. L. 53, Baikur Gaur- 

Holapakri Padamati Union 

1-1-48 

1-1 50 

10 

•220 

11 

6 

1 

10,823 


gram 

4 J. L. 13. Domohani . 

Rahimiukhn H. K. Sk:hool 
Pol whole H. E. School, 

1927 

11 12 33 

7 

235 

12 

10 

4 


8,400 

Domohani 









5 J. L. 51, Dharaiivjiur 

Dharampur A. K. H. E. 

1891 

19 2 45 

6 

102 

8 

3 


11,819 

11,517 

Sk:hool 










Total for Thana 

Total for Url»an areas 

5 

•• 


35 

899 

48 

31 

8 

74,902 

22,359 

Total for Rural areas 

*5 



3.S 

89t) 

48 

31 

8 

74,902 

22,359 



‘ for 3 years, 1948-50. 








P. S. DHUPGURI 











1 J. L. 156, Baiiarliat 

Banarhaf M. E. School 

26-1-49 

1 I-.SO 

14 

•333 

16 

6 

1 

4,480 

38,793 

Tea Garden 











2 J. L. 222, Dliiipgiin 

Dhu])Kiin H. E. School 

2M-45 

l-J-46 

6 

IK6 

10 

4 

1 

24.60f) 

7,964 

Total for Thana 




20 

519 

2(> 

10 

2 

29,089 

46,757 

Total for T Irhan areas 
Tfital for Rural areas 




20 

519 

26 

10 

2 

29,089 

46,757 


•Average for 2 years, 1949-50. 








P. S. MAL 











1 J. L. 60, Hai Haipathor 

Aclarsha Bidyabhaban, Mai . 

23-1-48 

1-1-50 

12 

•294 

18 

11 

3 

4,299 

42.927 

Total for Thana 

Total for Urban areas 

1 



12 

294 

18 

11 

3 

4,299 

42,927 

Total for Rural areas 

1 



VI 

2^^ 

18 

li 

3 

4,299 

42,927 


•Average for 3 years, 1948-50. 








P. S. ALIPUR DUARS 

SUBDIVISION 

- ALIPUR DUARS 







1 J. L. 99, Alipurduar 

Alipurduar High School 

Jan. 1916 

1916 

16 

420 

18 

12 

3 

63,365 

600 

2 J. L. 165, Chepari 

Mahakalguri Miasion H. £. 

1921 

1948 

12 

310 

14 

4 

1 

23,829 

10,298 

Schofjl 









5,965 

3 J. L. 99, Alipurduar . 

Me. William High School 

28-9-37 

1-1-47 

15 

327 

19 

13 

5 

38,650 

Total for Thana 

3 



43 

1,057 

51 

29 

9 

125,844 

16.863 

Total for Urban areas 

2 



31 

747 

37 

25 

8 

102,015 

6,565 

Total for Rural aroaa 

1 


, . 

12 

310 

14 

4 

\ 

23,829 

10,298 


Souret .'—Director of Public Instruction, West Bengal. 
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TABLE 6.4— PRINTING PRESSES AT WORK, NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS 

PUBLISHED IN 1950-51 


Number ol Printing Presses at work Number of Newspapers published 


Number of Periodicals published 


15 


Source : — Home (Press) Department. 


TABLE 6.5— CINEMAS 1950* 


Number of Cinema Houses (in December 1950) 


Numlxjr of Spectators (Monthly average) 


48,207 


•I Vo visional 

Source : — District Office. 


PUBLIC HEALTH 

TABLE 7.1— NUMBER OF HOSPITALS AND DISPENSARIES IN 1949 


State 

IVov. 

A.G. 

J-.K.E. 

Slate 

Special 

l-ocal and 
Municipal 
Funds 
including 
U.B. and 
Village 

1 Viva to 
aided 

Private 

unaided 

Kail way. s 

1 otaJ 

Health 

Centres 





8 

14 

6 

1 


32 



Source : — Office of the Director of Health Services, Wi'st Bengal. 


TABLE 7.2— RURAL HEALTH CENTRES IN 1950 


Serial 

No. 

Subdivision 

Police Station 

Union 

Names of Health Centres 

No. of beds 

1 

Sadar 

Moinaguri 

Domahani 

Singhimari at Chapra Health Centre 



Sowtt Piiectorate of Health Services, West Bengal. 
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TABLE 7.3— LIST OF HOSPITALS AND DISPENSARIES IN 1951 


Serial Subdivision, 

No. Police Station, 

or Town 

SADAP 

SUBDIVISION 

Union 

Hospitals, 
Name of place 
and J. L. No. 

1 

Jalpaiguri 


Cft'nt'ral 

2 

Do. 


Police 

3 

Do. 


Jail 

4 

Do. 


jal])aigurj A G. 

5 

Do. 

Mantadari 

6 

Do. 

Do. 


7 

8 

Dhupguri 

Do. 

Sakoajoiali 
. Dhiipguij 


9 

Do. 

Do. 


10 

Rajganj 

. Sukhani 


11 

Do. 

. Shikcrporo 


12 

iXi. 

. San yiLsi kata 


13 

Matiali 

M itiali 


14 

Do. 

Do. 


15 

Mai 

. Mai 


16 

Do. 

Chongman 


17 

Nagrakata 

. Union No. 1 


18 

Moinaguri 

. Mailing uri 


19 

Do. 

Madhalxlaiiga 


20 

Do. 

RaiiLs'jat 


21 

Do. 

Dharampur 


22 

Do. 

Clmrabliaiidar 


23 

Do. 

1 \adaniati 



ALIPUR DUARS 

SUBDIVISION 


24 

Alipur Duars 

. Alipur Duars 

. Alipur Duars 

25 

Do. 


Alipur Duars Jail 

26 

Do. 

Santalpoi'c 


27 

Do. 

Bhatibari 


28 

Do. 

. Sibbari 


29 

Kalchini 

. Lalaliari 


30 

Madarihal 

Madarihat 


31 

Kumargram 

. Kumargram 

. Kumargram 

32 

Falakata 

. Raiidianga 



Dispensaries, 

BlxJs 

Maiiitaiinxl 

Medical 

Name of place 

^ ^ ^ 

by 

O nicer s 

and J . L. No. 

General Infir- 
tious 

<]udli(ications 
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15 State 

A.S. 


28 

Do. 

S.A.S. 


50 

Do. 

S A.S. 


50 

10 Do 

M.B. 

Baikimthajiori^ 


ITivate 

L.M.F. 

Rangdhamali 


Union Hoard 

i..M.F. 

(iairkata 


Slate 

UM.F. 

Dhiipgun 


Ivhas Mahal 

L.M.F. 

Dawkimari 


UiiKin Hoard 

H.M.F. 

Rajganj 


Distrii t Hoard 

L.M.F. 

Sliikcrporo 


Union Hoard 

L.M.F. 

Gadra 


1 )o. 

L.M.F. 

Mitialihat 


Khas Mahal 

L.M.F. 

Jiangocincliona plantation 

State 

S A.S. 

Mai 


Dislru t Hoiinl 

L.M.F, 

Cliongmtiri 


Private 

L.M.F. 

Nagrakata 


Dstrict Hoard 

L.M.F. 

Mainaguri 


1 ‘rivato 

L.M.F. 

Jalpo.sii 


lYivate 

L.M.F. 

R.amshat 


Union Hoard 

L.M.F. 

Dharampur 


Do. 

L.M.F. 

Huchubdanga 


Union Board 

L.M.F. 

Padamati 


Do. 

L.M.F. 


11 

Stati' 

S.A.S. 

. . i 

Do 

S.A.S. 

Sakimtala 

1 )istrict Board 

L.M.F. 

Bhatibari 

Do. 

J..M.F. 

Sibbari 

Private 

L.M.F. 

Rajbhatkliowa 

State 

S.A.S. 

Madarihat 

District Hoard 

L.M.F. 


Private 

L.M.F 

Falakata 

Do. 



Source ; — ^Diroctoratc of IlcalUi Sorviiics, West BcnKal. 
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LOCAL BODIES 

TABLE 8.1— RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURE OF DISTRICT BOARD— 1941-50 

(IN RUPEES) 
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tABLE 8.2— RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURE OF MUNICIPALITIES— 1941-50 


/. 


1941-42 1942-43 1943-44 1944-45 1945-46 


Serial Name of Municipality r 
No. 

Receipt Expenditure Receipt Expenditure Receipt Exi)enditiire Ri^ceipt Expenditure Receipt Expenditure 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 


1 Jalpaiguri 


104,468 113,038 104.972 104,059 128.934 123,034 152,533 142,874 169,652 167,741 


1946-4^ 1947-48 1948-49 1949-50 1950-51 


Serial Name of Municipality 
No. 


Receipt Expenditure Receipt Expenditurc Rec(?ipt ]''xpi*n(liturc Receipt I''xpcnditure Receipt Expenditure 

13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 


1 Jalpaiguri 


167,225 188,781 214,519 208,287 264,943 247,305 


251,336 244.350 323,313 301,020 


Swwu .'-—Deputy Commissioner, Jalpaiguri. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 
TABLE 9.1— VILLAGE ROADS 
Sadar Subdivision 


Serial Name of Koad 
No. 


Serial Name of Koad 

No. 


1 Jalpaigun Sylilu'l Koad 

2 Jalpaif(iiri IVTuUiri Koad 

3 JalpaiRiiri Sili^'un Koad 

4 Jalptuijuri Kasiabari Koad 

5 Jalpai^uri Cliaulliali ]\’(jad 

H jalpaijLjnri RaiiKoiiamali Koad 

7 Central JCmigration Koad 

8 Bonibari Madarganj Koad 

t) Kangolianiali Hedaganj Koad 

10 Kangoliainali Shikeqmr Koad 

11 Koa(i frotn Herubari to C. b’. Koad 

12 l’andaj)ara Villag(' Koad 

l.S Koad irom Madargarij b'rry to Kakali 

14 Herubari Hanapara Koad 

15 Siliguri IMiulbariglinl Koad 
10 Helakoba Kajganj Koad 

17 Kajnagar K'ukuiajan Koad 

18 Toliilya Siligiin Koad 

19 Kajganj (^baulhati Koad 
2(1 Amaidigbi ( iadra Koad 

21 Siiiker])ur Ivantalgun Koad 

22 Mamaguri Kaiusiiaihat Koad 

23 Kangohamali A])alchand Jioad 

24 Mainaguri DomoliaTii Koad 

25 Maniagun Hho1ei)atly Koad 
28 Kamsiiailiat Tandubiisti Koad 
27 Jorepakn Hhotepatty Koad 


28 JaljKiipuri Chongrabandlia Koad 

29 Hliotepatty Helapakri Koad 

30 Moinaguri ( ^heugrabanda Koad 

31 Kninti Neora Hoad 

32 Koad from Ilmddudanga to Mainaguri Chongrabandiia 

Koad via Saptibar i 

33 Nathowa Haner hat Koad 

34 Dhupguri Nathowa Road 

35 Sidban Lakshipur r<oad 

36 Knmlai Dhupguri Road 

37 .laldatra Kumlai Koad 

38 Salhari Jateswar Koad 

39 ( liengmori Ked bank Koad 

40 1 >,imd im PJialbarigliat Koad 

41 Krauti Halaigole Koad 

42 Jlho.tel)asti Taridul>asti Koad 

43 Bonlguri Barodighi l^oad 

44 (irassiiiorc Lukeati Koad 

45 Syleebat to District Boundary Road 

46 J’illanshat Hagrakote Koad 

47 MetUdi Ni'ora Koad 

48 Connecting Koad bctwf?t'n Pillanshat Bagrak(>tc and Pillans 

hat Lensk Koad 

49 Mai lVlangan)ari Koad 

50 Apal Chand Palliorjliora Koad 

51 Majgaon Apalchand Koad 

52 Gurzong Diversion Koad 


Alipur Duars Subdivision 


1 Ali})iir Duar Bhalka Road 

2 Alipiir Duar Haldiban Road 

3 Mahakalgun ChiUliguri 

4 Khatopara I’aiokata Koad 

5 Newland Cliakchaka Koad 

6 Dhowla Newland Road 

7 To]M)Hil{ala ('liilapatha Koad 

8 Kiiinargiam Haldiban Koad 

9 Saiv uktala Kartica Koad 

1(1 Alipur Duar Civi Station Road 

11 Knmargram Civil Station Road 

12 Bhatibari Ghoramara Road 


13 Barabisha Hhalka Koad 

14 Falakata llantapara Koad 

15 Joteswar Binnagun Road 

16 Lankapara llantapara Koad 

17 Mujuai Gopalpiir Road 

18 Dolgoan Makrapara Koiid 

19 Falakata lAchmandebari Road 

20 Kalchini Jaygaon Koad 

21 Topshikata Kalchini Koad 

22 Madarihal Nilpara Road 

23 Rajabhatkhowa Joygaon Koad 


Sour, c . — ^District Board, Jalpaiguri. 
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TABLE 9.2— ROADS AND BUNGALOWS 

I — Metalled Roads] I A — Metallcdy bridged and drained throughout] IB — Metalled, 'partially 
bridged and drained] II — Unmeialled Roads] IIA — Unnu'tolled, bridged and drained through- 
^ V^riially bridged arid drained] III — Baiiked and surfaced with 

Muram** or similar materml but not drained] IV — Banked but not ifurfaced, partially 
bridged and drained', V — Cleared, partially bridged and drained', 17 — Cleared only. 


^1. No. 

Class of 
Road 

'A' 

Name of Road 

NATIONAL 1I1GHWA^'S 

Bohar Assam National Ili^hwavs No 31 

Length 

Miles Furlongs Fetd 

4 

Location of Dak or lnspei> 
lion Bungalows and Remarks 

5 

1 

I 

Portion from Bagrn koto to Chaisa .... 

Ifi 

2 0 

lnsp(N.tion Bungalow at Chalsa 

2 

I 

Portion from Chalsa to Ivlaynaguri .... 

24 

2 353 

Ills] lent ion Bungalow at Lata- 
guri and ('halsa 

3 

I 

Portion from Maynagiiri to l^hupguri .... 

11 

3 (>34 

4 

I 

Portion from Dhupgun to Gairkatta .... 

8 

5 475 

Inspection Bungalow at Gair- 
katta 

5 

I 

Portion from Gairkatta to Dalgaon .... 

7 

2 591 

Inspc'ction Bungalow at Gair- 
katta 

6 

I 

Portion from Dalgaon to Falakata 

14 

0 0 


7 

I 

•B' 

Falakata to Patlakhawa ...... 

STATE ROADS 

11 

7 330 


1 


Gairkata Chamiirchi Koad 

14 

5 323 

Inspirlioij Biing.'dow at Baner- 
li.'it 

hi.‘*ptH.'lioii Bungalow at Lanka- 
j>ara 

2 


Dalgaon — ^l^ankapaia Road 

11 

1 138 

3 

. 

Banos— Maynagiiri Road 

4 

7 300 

4 


Baradighi Nagrakata Koad (Tender for Forest Road) 

8 

2 155 

lii.spedioii Bungalow at Nagra- 
kata 

5 


Nagrakata Changmari Road 

6 

2 199 

I Inspection Bungalow at Nagra- 
kata 

6 


Nagrakata — Tlialjliora Koad 

6 

6 628 


7 


Chdsii — Metalli Road 

5 

0 0 

Inspeetion Bungalow at Chalsa 

8 


Ramsahi — (iaiikalta Koad 

11 

4 034 

9 


Ramsahi — Nagrakata Road 

11 

7 28 

Inspeelioii Bungalow at Nagra- 
kata 

10 


Alipur — Kumargram Road (up to Samuktalalial) 

12 

0 0 


11 


Diixa Forc.st Road 

)(> 

0 0 


12 


Jainli— Dhauta X^oad . 

9 

6 (>6 

IiisjMclion Bungalow at Jaiuti 
and llatipata 

13 


Sinduilla Hill Road ....... 

11 

I 79 

14 


Cantoninenl Koad 

5 

3 396 


15 


Alipur — Patlakliawa Roud 

11 

2 0 


SI. No. Class of 
Koad 

Name of Koad 

I.engtli 

Miles Furlongs 

Location of I )ak or InFjiee 
tion Bungalows 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


1 

lA & IIB 

Jalpaiguri Sailihat Road ...... 

22 

0 

Inspection Bungalow on the' 
road at Kranti on J.3th mile 

2 

IIB 

Siliguri Phiilbarigliat Road 

5 

0 


3 

lA&llA 

Maynaguri Kanishailiat Road ..... 

12 

0 

Two ln.s])eetion Bungalows on 
this road, one Inspection 
Bunglow at Ramsliaihat on 
12th mile and other at Ma- 
inagunoii Isl mile 

4 

lA 

Jalpaiguri Borubari Road 

3 

5 


5 

lA 

Jalpaiguri Siliguri Road 

1 

10 

3 


6 

lA & IIB 

Jalpaiguri Kasiabari Road 

4 


7 

lA 

Jalpaiguri Rangilhanuili Road ..... 

6 

7 


8 

IIB 

Rangdham^Ui Apal Chand Road 

8 

0 


9 

lA 

Maynaguri Domohani Road 

3 

0 


10 

IIB 

Domdim Phulbarighat Road 

8 

2 


11 

lA & IIB 

Kranti Bataigole Road 

10 

5 

One Inspection Bungalow on 
llth mile 

12 

lA 

Belacoba Rajganj Road 

6 

4 


13 

IIA 

Central Emigration Road 

0 

6 
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TABLE 9.2— ROADS AND BUNGALOWS-condd. 


SLNo. 

Class of 

Name of Road 




Length in miles 

Location of Dak or Inspec- 


I<oad 






■ " 

tion Bungalows 







Miles 

Furlongs 


1 

2 

3 




4 

5 

6 

14 

IIB 

Alipur Bhalka Road 



• 

. 19 

0 

Rest House at Kamakhyaguri 









on 14th mile 

15 

lA 

Falakata Hantupara Road . 


. 


17 

0 

Two Inspection Bungalows on 









thus Road one at Falakata 









on 1st mile and other at 









Madarihat on 14tli mile 

16 , 

lA & III3 

Alipur Haldibari Road 


• 

• 

12 


Inspection Bungalow at Kumar* 

17 

lA & IIB 

Mainaguri Hulapakri Road upto Bhotopatty 




7 

0 

gram 

18 

lA & IIB 

Nathowa Banorhas Road 




10 

2 

. 

19 

IIB 

Mahaloilguri Chikliguri Road 




8 

4 


20 

IIB 

Bhotebasti Yandubasti Road 




4 

0 


21 

1A& llA 

Dhiipguri Nalliuowa Road . 




11 

4 

Inspection Bungalow at Dhup- 

22 

IIA 

Khatopara Parokata Roail . 




6 

4 

gpiri 

23 

IIB 

Salban I.,akiiipiir Road 




3 

4 


24 

lA & IIA 

Rangad'iainali .Sikerpiir Road 




6 

4 


25 

IIA 

Rajiiagar Kukurjan Road 




2 

2 


26 

lA A IIA 

Ramsliaihat Yandubasti Road 




8 

0 


27 

lA A IIB 

Nowland (Uiakcdiaka Road . 




14 

0 


28 

IIB 

Bontguri Baradighi Road 




1 

4 


29 

lA A IIA 

Grassnaoro Luksc^w Road 




3 

4 


30 

lA AIIB 

Kalchini JoygrUJii Road 




13 

0 


31 

lA 

Sailihat boundary of District Road 




4 

0 


32 

IIB 

Kranti Noora l^oad 




3 

5 


33 

IIA 

Joropalcri Bhotojiatty J^oad . 




2 

0 


34 

lA 

Pillanshat Bagraktito Road 




2 



35 

IIB 

Beruliari Madarganj Road . 




2 

4 


36 

lA 

Motalli Ncora Road .... 




3 

0 


37 

lA 

Connecting road botweon Pillanshat Bagrokotc and 

Pillanshat 






Sevak Road ..... 




0 

6 


38 

lA A IIB 

Topshikata Kalchini Road . 




14 

0 


39 

IB 

Joteswar Binraguri Road 




12 

0 


40 

IIB 

Lankapara Hantupar.i Road 




5 

6 


41 

HA 

Miiznai Gopalpur Road 




1 

6 


42 

lA A HA 

Dliowla Newland Road 




3 

0 


43 

lA 

Tijpshikata Cliilapatha Road 




3 

3 


44 

HA 

Dalgaon JVlokrapara Road 




2 

7 


4') 

111 

Kuml.ii Dhujignri Road 




1 

4 


46 

III 

jaldliaka Kiiinlai Road 




3 

4 


47 

HI 

Bholopatty Hol.ipakri Road 




2 

6 


48 

HI 

Kuiniirgrani Haldibari Road 




2 

4 


49 

lA 

Snmuktala Kaitika Road 




4 

2 


50 

HI 

Rajgaiij Chau 111. ill Road 




5 

0 


51 

III 

Amalidighi (xadra Road 




6 

6 


52 

HI 

liangdliaiiiali B.idaganj Road 




3 

0 


53 

III 

Shikcrpiir Kantalgun Road 




7 

0 


54 

lA 

Mai Mangalban Road 




0 

1 


55 

lA 

Apalchand J^athorihora Road 




19 

0 


56 

lA&lIB 

Majgaon Apalchand Road . 




5 

0 


57 

IIB 

Salban Joteswar Road 




6 

0 


58 

IIB 

Falakab'i Lachmamlabri Road 




5 

0 


59 

lA 

Alipur Civil Station Road 




1 

6! 

Inspection Bungalow at Alipur 









Duar 

60 

lA 

Kumargram Civil Station Road 




1 

4 


61 

IIB 

Bhotibari CRioramara Road 




3 

0 


62 

IIB 

Barabi.sha Bholka Road 




3 

0 


63 

IIA 

Mainaguri Chengrabandha Road . 




11 

0 


64 

lA 

Gurzon Diversion Road . • 




0 

3 


65 

IIB 

Chengnjari Red Iiank Road . 




3 

6 


66 

lA A II] 

Madarihat Nilpara Road 




6 

2 


67 

IIB 

Road from Madarganj ferry Banal! Road 




2 

1 


68 

lA 

Tctulia Siliguri Road .... 




1 

2 


69 

lA 

Jalpaiguri Chaulpati Road . 




13 

0 


70 

IIB 

jalpaignri Chengrabandha Road . 




12 

H 


71 

IB 

Rajabhatkhawa Joigaon Road 




20 

0 

Inspection Bungalow at 









Kalchini on the 8th mile 

72 

III 

Pandapara Village Road 




1 

3 


73 

III 

Bsrubari Bonapara Road 




6 

H 


74 

III 

Road from Huchludanga to Mainaguri Chengrabandha Road 






via Saptil>ari 


, 

. 

5 

4 


75 

III 

Road from Bonabari to C. I. Road 

. 


. 

5 

0 




Source .'—District Board, Jalpaiguri, 
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TABLE 9.3— LENGTH OF ROAD COMMUNICATIONS MAINTAINED BY 
PUBLIC AUTHORITIES AS AT 31ST DECEMBER 1948 


Length of 
metalled roads 
maintained 
by the Works 
and Buildings 
Department 
(in miles) 

Length of 
unmetalled 
roads main- 
tained by 
the Works and 
Buildings 
Department 
(in miles) 

Length of 
mctall^ roads 
maintained 
by the dis- 
trict board 
(in miles) 

Length of 
unraotallod 
roads main- 
tained by the 
district board 
(in miles) 

Length of 
motidltHl roads 
maintained 
by the muni- 
cipalities 
(in miles) 

Length of 
un metal led 
roails main- 
taini^d by the 
municipalities 
(in miles) 

Total length 
ol nu'talUxl 
roads 
(in miles) 

Total length 
of unmetalled 
roails 
(in miles) 

Grand 

Total 

224.9 

35.6 

219.3 

301.7 

9.5 

5.7 

453.7 

343.0 

796.7 


Note — Figures of Union Hoards an* not shown in tliis siati'iiu'nt. 
Snunc : — ^^^''orks and Huikhngs Directorate. 


TABLE 9.4— RAILWAY STATIONS 


Name ol Railway Lino and 
Station 


1 )ij-t.iTire of cacti Railway 
Station ])V rail 

Milc.s From 


N.inU' of Kai]w.i\' Lin<‘ and 
Station 


Distance of cacti Railway 
Station t>y rail 


Miles From 


3 


1 


3 


North Eastern Railway, 

Maniharigtiat — Pandu Line 



Norlli EiisUrii Railway, 

Ra]at)liatkhawa Junction - Jainti Line 

• 

Hiixa Road 

Damdim 

244 

Mamharigliat 


Oodalbari 

241 

Do. 

Jaiiili .... 

Bagrakole 

239 

Do. 

Nagrakata 

262 

Do 

Noilh KastiTii Railway, 

Carron .... 

265 

Do 

Mai JuiK lioii Meliah Linc‘ 

Chengmari 

267 

Dn. 

Banarhat 

273 

Do. 

Chaise JuiK'tion 

Binnaguri 

277 

Do. 

Meti.di .... 

Dalgaon 

282 

Do. 


Mujnai .... 

286 

Do. 

North ICa-stern Railway, 

Madarihat 

292 

Do. 

Mai Junction— DomoJiani-Patgram Line 

Kajabhal 

313 

Do 

J*atgrain 

Garopara 

309 

Do. 

Kalctiini 

306 

Do 

('liengrahandha 

Haniiltonganj . 

304 

Do. 

Hhotepatti 

Hasimara 

North Ea.'-tern Railway, 

Siliguri Junction— H aid ibari Line 

298 

Df^. 

Maniaguri Road 

Domohani 

Lataguri Junction . 

Ncora Neddi 

Baiadighi 

Mandalghat 

31 

Siliguri Junction 

Mai Juni'tion . 

Jalpaiguri 

25 

Do. 

North ICastiTn Railway, 

Doinoliani — Rainsai Lini; 

Belakoba 

15 

Do. 


North Eastern Railway, 

Rajabhatkhawa — Gitaldaha Junction Line 


I.,ataguri 

Alipur Duars . 

34 

Gitaldaha June. 

Ramsai 

Alipur Duars Court 

6 

Ik). 

North Eastern Railway, 

Alipur Duars Junction 

34 

Do. 

Barnesh Ghat — Domohani Lino 

Damanpur 

39 

Do. 

Barnosh Gliat 

Rajabhatkhawa Junction . 

44 

Do. 


Rajabhatkhawa 

Junction 

Do. 


Mai Junction 
Do. 


MaJ Junction 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


I^tagiiri June. 
Do. 


Domohaiii 


19 
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TABLE 9.5— LIST OF POST OFFICES 


SI. No. 

Branch Offices 

Sub-Offices 

1 

2 

3 


SADAR SUBDIVISION 


SI. No. Branch Omcea Sub-Oftcea 

1 2 3 

ALIPUR DUARS SUBDIVISION 


1 

2 Bi-'acoba 
M l^inihari 

4 fioralban 

5 Khanva 

6 Mandalj^hal 

7 
H 

f) 

10 

n 


P. S JALPATGITRT 
. . . JalpaiKiiri 


r. S. MADARIHAT 
35 Madarihat 


P. S. PALAKATA 


T)inl)azar 36 

llindusthan Insn- 
rancf* (JalpaiRuri) 
]alpaij;uri Bank 
jal])aiKuri Omrl 
JalpaiRiiri District 
ScIkk)! Board 


. Falakata 


P. S. KALCHINT 


P. S. RAJGANJ P. S. ALIPUR DUARS 

12 Binna"uri 37 Birpara 

13 Kamarbliila 

14 Sikarpur ...... 

P. S. KUMARGRAM 


P. S. MATNAGUHl 


38 


. Haldibari 


15 . . MainaRiiri 

16 . . Domohani 

17 Barnos Junction ..... 

18 Bliangamali ..... 

19 Bb()ti^j)atti ...... 

20 Chcngnuiri 

21 Sisubarihat ...... 

22 Madhabdanga 


P. S. NAGRAKATA 

23 Nagrakata 


P. S. DHUPGURI 


24 Dhupguri 

25 Prodhanpara ..... 


P. S. MAL 


26 Mai 

27 Dam Dim 


28 Krantihat 

29 Manabari 

30 Rajdanga 

31 Neora 


P. S. MATIALl 

32 . . Motalli 

33 Baradighi 

34 Chalsa 


Source .—Indian Posts and Telegraphs Department. 

[List incomplete, no complete list being readily available with the Department.] 
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ANCIENT MONUMENTS AND FAIRS 
TABLE 10.1— GLOSSARY OF THE BETTER KNOWN ANCIENT 

MONUMENTS IN JALPAIGURI 


There are few aiieitail iiioaunKails in .Jalpaiguri district dating before 1800. The most 
interesting archa’ologicul remains used to he the fort of Bhitargarh now in East Pakistan. 
A description of Bliitaigarh will be found in Dr. Francis Buchanan Hamilton’s account pub- 
lished elsewhere in this voliuin*. There are three important ruins: Jalpesh (.l.L. 43 Oartali 
.lalpes, P.S. Maynaguri), 4 miles south-east of Maynaguri; the temple of Iluchlurdanga (J.L. 
64 Hasludanga, P.S. Maynaguri) about 8 miles easl of Maynaguri, and the ruins of Mendabari 
fort (.J.L. 44, Barajhar, P.S. Alij)ur Duars). The following note on .Jalpesh by the Director 
General of Areh.Tology and on .\1 (mdabari by the Subdivisional Officer of Alipur Duar, Sri 
J. C. Sengupta, i.a.s., an; reproduced by kind permission. The Iluchlurdanga temple is a 
ruin of massive stones and was evidently a temple. 


I Maynaguri : 

1 mile from Maynaguri behind the Government hospital and on the other bank of 
the .larcla river 

(!) a stone image, 

(2) a brok(*n Siva temj)le in a place calh'd Sodar Khai, resembling the .Jalpcswar 

temjjle, 

(3) a stoiK! cistern, a filled up well, and a half dug in pillar in a place called 

Kathna, 

(4) a little distance! from Maynaguri, remains of an old house called Nalrajar 

Deul. This is in a fon'st. 

TI A stone image in Domohoni. 

HI Debigarb in Shikar])ur: 

Remains of an ancient temjtle said to have been built by Debi Chaudhurani. 

IV A debi image found near Bhelakopa. 

V One mile from Pandapara there is a dried up tank, resembling the tank at Adar- 
para. It has stairs of brick and was probably edged .all round with brick. 
There are two structures like two tem})les. A little w'ay off is the bed of the 
Gadadhar river. There is a dried up tank in Bisw'as Para. 

VI There are two Jif/hif! near the Raj Kutchery close to the bridge across Panga river. 
Traces of brick heaps are to be seen in these tanks. 

VII Nearby, in a place called Garal Bari, an image, a bell, and a brass box have been 
found from a dry tank. A few miles further away is Bhitar Garh. 

Inspeciion Note on the. Jalpesh temple at Jalpesh, District Jalpaiguri. 

The temple of Jalpesh, which is originally said to have been constructed by the king of 
Bhutan in the 12th century A.D., was more or less completely repaired later by Maharaja 
Prana Narayana in or about the year 166.5 A.D. It is mostly this later construction that has 
survived intenially in the major part of the temple. Maharaja Prana Narayana’s temple 
would appear to have been 72' 8" square. The construction was that at the ground floor there 
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were two series of dalans, one behind the other, and at the centre the garbhagriha, which was 
a square of 29 ft. The walls of the garbhagriha are 6' 2" thick, but the thickness of the wall 
between the outer and the inner dalans as seen from the second storey is If 6" only. On the 
second storey the outer scries of dalans form the terrace in front of the inner series. The 
inner series of dalans oii the second storey consist of an oblong central apartment (32' by 
]6') with a strong vaulted roof and a 16 ft. square room at each corner covered liy a dome, 
which is carried by filling uj» the corners and converting the room into a circle. The facade 
of the second storey from outside shows iive arches 7' 4" wide and 10' high, three of these 
piercing the oblong comj)artment in the centre of each side and one the corner room. These 
arches both inside and out are either miiltifoil or [»ointed and typical of the la1t(‘r part of 
the 17th century. So are also the numerou.s chases and niches in the walls of the various 
dalans and the sanctum. 

doming to the inner square of th<! sanctum it is now .s(‘en to rise vertically to the height 
of two storeys, above wliicli the restoration is entirely new. Originally, however, the square 
portion of the c(‘lla rose vertically to the full height of the first storey and to about half 
the height of the second storey, as down to that level tin; corner pendentives would have 
come and reduced the inner compartment from a scpiare to an octagon on which the circle 
carrying the drum would have rested and which in turn carried the uj)i)er dome on the top of 
W’hich rested the lotus necking whereon stood the metal pinnacle. 'I’he present height from 
the ground floor of the eella to the j)innacle is .said to be 127 feet. The eella, however, is 
.some 10 feet lower than the ground floor outside which corresixmds roughly to the floor level 
of the outer series of the dalans round the .sanetiu!). 

The old photograph of the tenq)le in the posse.ssion of Shri (1. Sarbadhakshya, Pleader, 
Jalpaiguri, who is now the most effective tnember of the Teiiqde dommitU'e, shows that above 
the two storeys of dalans round tlui sanctum stood vertically an octagonal figure, and it was 
above the height of this two st(trey<‘d octagon that the outline of the structure receded back 
to ])rovide a small terrace round tlie octagonal figure, and this space was naturally emphasised 
at the corners above the second storey of the dalans. At this level, that is to say, at the 
top of the. octagonal figure round the sanctum rose a tall drum, whicli was ultimately covered 
by a semicircular dome on which traces of the hdus necking can be made out. The ori- 
ginal pinnacle would have risen from the centre of the lotus Jiecking. 

The shrine of Jalpesh is consecrated to Mahadeva in which there is a sivagambhu lingam, 
the top of which is now visible about 2 feet below' the marble gaaripalia now built into the 
centre of the sanctum. 


Camp, Jalpesh, 
The 4th March, 1952. 


M. S. VATS, 

Director General of Archa;ology in India. 


Mendabari Ruins 

I went round the boundary w'all once and found several openings for gates on the nor- 
thern, southern and the w'estern side of the boundary wall. Tt is rather curious to note 
that there was no gate in the eastern side of the enclosure. The walls which are built of 
bricks measuring 18" by 12" by 2" approximately wdth very little mortar, must have been more 
than 20 ft. high’ as at some places, the height of the broken wall is about 15 ft. 

The main gate must have been very massive, as the thickness of a certain length of the 
wall on either side of the openings were more than ten feet, as compared to the thickness of 
feet at all other places. 
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I also noticed two openings in the boundary wall, one on the western and the other on 
the southern side. These openings are rather low, about 4^ feet in length, and almost of 
equal width and supported by pointed arches. I also noticed marks of other such openings. 
From a survey of the neighbourhood of the openings, it appears that those were built for 
the passage of water, the openings serving as the inlets for canals. 

I went round the course of one canal, which is probably the biggest in the enclosure. 
The canal enters the enclosure by an opening at the northern side of the wall and leaves by 
another opening at the eastern side of the wall. 

The constructional details of this canal shows the high degree of engineering Skill 
which the builders of that period had attained. The canal is about 8 to 10 feet deep and 
about 20 to 30 feet wide. The sides of the canal, from the bottom to the surface is built 
up of brick and mortar which have marvellously withstood the ravages of time. 

At different points, flights of steps, leading to the water, had been constructed. 

An idea of the age of the Mendabari ruins can be had from the fact that at the eastern 
end of this canal, a ‘ gigantic ’ Chap tree stands on the boundary wall, the trunk of the tree 
measuring 19 feed round the circumference. 

The Bania river passes along the eastern side of the ruins, a rough map* of which is 
given below. 

The Mendabari ruins are surrounded by moats on all sides. From my observations, I 
am of the ojnnion that the structure now known as the Mendabari ruins, must have been a 
castle of a King or a fort or, which is equally likely, a walled city. 

Tn conclusion, I would request you to move the proper authorities to sanction the excava- 
tion of the area under the direction of archa!ologist8, as in my opinion, interesting lights 
may bo thrown on Ancient Indian History as a result of the excavation, since this area 
might have been included in the ancient Kingdom of Kamrup. In this connection, I would 
like to point out that a comparison of the architectural peculiarities of the Mendabari ruins 
with those of the one at Bhitargarh in Sadar subdivision may help in tixing the age of the 
Mendabari ruins. 


•N<it, roprodiim) — A.M. 
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TABLE 10.2A— LIST OF IMPORTANT FAIRS AND MEALS 


SI 

No. 

1 

J.L. Name of place 

No. where mela or 

fair IS held 

2 3 

Time (Knglish month) 
when mela is held 

4 

Ldcal religious or other 
occasion of the luela 

5 

1 )u rat ion of 
mela or lair 
(numjH'r ot days) 

6 

Average total 
attendance 
nunihor 

7 



SUBDIVISION 

: SADAR. 




THAN^ .‘JALPAiaUia 






1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

DlnUizar River ghat 

* Kajbari 

Sonarliat 

Goiirihal 

PaJiarpur Gusliala 

THANA :MAINAGUR1 

Sc'ptemlRT 

August 

SoptemlH^r 

Sopli'iTilxjr 

October 

ImiiUTsion cereniouy (Durga 
piija) 

Manasha puja 

Immei.sion ciTcmony (Duiga 
jnija) 

Charak puja 
(iopa stain 1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

day 

day 

day 

day 

day 

5.(H)0 

3.(.00 

2,900 

2,000 

3,0i)0 

() 

Jalpesh 

Feb & March 

Sivaratri 

1 

month 

More than I 

7 

202 Bhandatii 

No fixed time could be 
given as the mela is 
held after Hejoya 

1 )ascimi 

In connection with Bhandani 
puja 

1 

day 

lakh 

5,000 



SUBDIVISION : 

AUPUR DUARS 





TUAN A : ALIPUR DUARS 






8 

99 AUpur Duar 
llalkhola 

Septi'tnber 

Durga puja 

4 

days 

4,000 


THANA : KALCHINI 






9 

Hamiltonganj 

September or October 

Kali puja 

3 

days 

2,000 


THANA :MADARJHAT 






10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 Madarihat 

31 Hantupara 

45 Birpara 

38 Si.shubari 

10 Rankapara 

30 Mujnai 

32 Dumchipara 

33 Rarnjhora 

September 

Septeinber 

September 

October 

Se];teml)er 

Sc^ptember 

Octol)er 

October 

Durga puja 

Durga jnija 

Durga puja 

Kali puja 

Durga puja 

Durga jiiija 

Kali j)uja 

Kali puja 

1 

4 

1 

1 

4 

I 

3 

3 

day 

days 

day 

day 

days 

day 

days 

days 

500 

1,000 

300 

200 

200 

200 

1,000 

800 


THANA :FALAI<ATA 






18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

98 Chuakhola 

80 Jharhbeltali 

82 EJeltali Bhandani 

102 Chhota Siilkumar 

72 Hedaitnagar 

61 Malsagaon 

September 

March 

March 

March 

March 

March and April 

Durga puja 

1 )olejatra 

Dolejatra 

Dolejatra 

Dolejatra 

Baruoisnan 

5 to 7 days 

7 days 

7 days 

5/6 days 

5/6 days 

7 days 

500 

700 

500 

500 

600 

700 


Source By courtesy of the chairman, Distriut Board, .laljiaiKiiri and I he Sujierinlcndent Police, Jalpaiguri 
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TABLE 10.2B— LIST OF HATS (MARKETS) 


SI Name of the Market or Hat Location Main items of business Days of operation 

No. 

1 2 3 4 5 


SUBDIVISION : SADAR 


1 

Jalpaiguri Dinba/.a’’ 

P. S. Jalpaiguri 

Fish, vegetable, dal. gur 

Daily (cont.nuous) 

2 

BonibRri 

do 

Paddy, tobacco, cattle 

Wednesday, Saturday 

3 

Kangdiiatnali 

do 

Paddy, jute, tobacco, vegetable 

do 

4 

Dongujhara Hat 

do 

I’addy, jute, vegetable 

Friday 

5 

Gaurir Hat 

do 

do 

Tuesday, Friday 

6 

Natiin Hat 

do 

Paddy, rice, vegebiblo, jute, fish 

Monday, Thursday 

7 

Sabliar Hal 

do 

Rice, paddy, vegetable, jute 

Monday 

8 

}*aharpur Hal 

do 

do 

M mday Thursday 

9 

Khayorfxui Hat 

do 

Tolxicco, paddy, jute, vegetable 

Sunday, Wednesday 

10 

Manikganj Hat 

do 

Rice, parldy, jute, tobacco 

Monday, Thursday 

11 

Sanyasikala 

]\ S Bajganj 

Paddy, jute, flattene<l rice, gur, goat 

Wednesday, Saturday 

12 

Kajganj Hat 

do 

Paddy, rice, flattened rice, gur, potato, 
brinjal, jute, cow, goat, fowl 

Sunday, Thursday 

13 

(3iau11iati 

df> 

Paddy, nee, gur, potato, cow, goat, fowl do 

14 

ICliarkliaria 1 fat 

do 

Paddy, rice, jute 

Monday, Friday 

15 

}‘'ulbari Hat 

do 

Paddy, rice, gur, jute 

'I’liursday, Saturday 

1(S 

Saraswatipiir Hat 

do 

Paddy, rice 

Sunday 

17 

liolacoba Hat 

do 

Rice, vegi'lable 

Tuesday, Friday 

18 

Itamsai Hat 

I\ S Mainaguri 

Paibly, rice, vt>galable 

Friday 

19 

Amgiiri Hal 

do 

do 

Wi'dnesday, Saturday 

20 

Kainmgaiij Hal 

do 

Jute, paddy, rice, cal lie 

Sunday, Wwlnesday 

21 

Harnisli Hat 

do 

Paddy, rices vegi'lable 

Monday, Thursday 

22 

Barn(‘s Ha7.ar 

do 

Gur, juilses, mustard oil 

Daily 

23 

Jalpi'sli Hat 

do 

Rice*, paddy, pulsi's, vegetable 

Sunday, Wixlnesday 

24 

Mainaguri Hat 

do 

Rice, padily, pulsi's, gur, milk 

Tumlay, Friday 

25 

UatlHM- Hat 

do 

Rice, vegetabli', paddy 
cinamom 

Sunday, Thursday 

26 

Mallu k Hal 

P. S- Mainaguri 

Rice, pulses, vegetable 

Tuesday, Friday 

27 

Hakbal Hal 

do 

do 

Monday, I'hiirsilay 

28 

(iaurangt'r Hat 

do 

do 

Sunday, Wc'dnesday 

29 

Sastir Hal 

do 

do 

Tuesday, Saturday 

30 

Homoban 1 Hat 

do 

do 

Sunday, Wednestlay 

31 

Helajiakri Hat 

do 

Rice, paddy, jiilo, pulses, vi'gelablo 

'I'liesday, Sfilurday, 

32 

Hiialpalii Hat 

do 

Rico, vegetable 

Wc'dnesday, Sunday 

33 

joropakii Hal 

<io 

l*;iddy, rice, jute, pulsc's 

Tue.sflay, Saturday 

:u 

Kajar Hal (Jiranganj Hal) 

do 

T*addy, rice, jute, pul8^^s, tobacco 

Monday, T'liursday 

35 

Krislinagan) Hal (Makali Ifal) 

<Io 

l^iddy, rice, jute, pulses 

Tuesday, Saturday 

36 

l.nksam Hat 

1\ S Nagral.ala 

Rice, pa idy, vt'getables 

Sunday 

37 

Siilkapara 

do 

do 

Wednesflay, 

38 

Nalhoa Hat 

P, S Dhnpguri 

Rice, paddy, jiile,mustard seed 

Monday, Friday 

39 

Mogalkala 

do 

Rice, paddy, \ egetahles 

Wc'dnesday 

40 

Talapara Hat 

do 

do 

Sunday 

41 

Champagun 

do 

do 

do 

42 

Cfiaimirclii Hat 

do 

Orange, rice, tobacco, paddy, potato 

Wtxlnesday 

43 

Biinerliat 

do 

Rice, paddy 

Sunday 

44 

Gairkala 

do 

Rice, i>addy, mustard, tobacco, orange 

do 

45 

Duraman 

do 

Rice, paddy, mustard 

Wcxlnesday, Saturday 

46 

]>awkimari 

do 

Rice, paddy, tobacco 

Sunday, Wednesday 

47 

Hhupguri 

do 

Rice, paddy, jute, dryfish, mustard, 
pulses, cattle 

Tuesday, Sunday, 

48 

Cliawliaddi 

do 

Rice, vegetable 

Saturday, Tuesday 

49 

Kattiman 

do 

do 

Friday, Monday 

50 

Bhadani 

do 

Rice, paddy, vi'gotable, fish, tobacco 

Thursday, Sunday 

51 

Salbari 

<1o 

Rice, paddy, vegetable 

Monday, Thursday 

52 

Ikitaigol 

P. S. Mai 

Paddy, rice, vegetable, tobacco, fruits 

Sunday 

53 

Kranti 

do 

Paddy, rice, vegetable 

Tuesday, Friday 

54 

Latagiiri 

do 

do 

Wednesday, Saturday 

55 

ISaradiglii 

do 

do 

Sunday 

56 

Oodlabari 

do 

do 

do 

57 

Damdim 

do 

do 

do 

58 

Maulani 

do 

do 

Friday, Tuesday 

59 

Mangalbari 

P. S. Matiali 

Paddy, rice, vegetable, fruits 

Thursday 

60 

Motely Hat 

do 

Paddy, rice, vegetable, tobacco, fruits 

Sunday 
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TABLE 10.2B— LIST OF HATS (MARKETS)-conclel. 


SI 

No. 

Name of the Market or Hat 

i^ocation 

Main items of business 

Days of operation 

1 

2 

3 

SUBDIVISION : 

4 

ALIPUR DUARS 

5 

61 

Madariluit Hat 

r. S Mcidanhat 

Rice, jiaildy, or.ingo 

Sunday 

62 

Sisubari Hat 

do 

do 

Thmsday 

Suiiflay 

63 

Birpara Hat 

do 

Rice, vegetable 

64 

• Jateswar 

B. S. h'alakata 

Paddy, nee. pulst's, jnte, gui, hibaceo 

Tuesilay, Saturday 

65 

Falakatci 

do 

do 

Tues lav, I'Tiday 

66 

HamiltonKanj Hat 

1*. S Kalchini 

Paddy, rice 

Simday 

67 

, Hashimani Hat 

do 

ilo 

do 

68 

Sitali basil Hat 

do 

do 

I'liursday 

69 

Garopara Hat 

do 

do 

Sunday 

do 

70 

Jaigaon Hat 

do 

Rice 

71 

Nimti Hat 

do 

T*afUlv, rice 

W(‘dnesday 

72 

Dalsingpara Hat 

do 

Ric(‘ 

Sunday 

73 

Jainti Hat 

do 

do 

Monday 

74 

Rajalihalk lowa 

do 

do 

T'Tidav 

75 

Now Town Hal 

1* S Ahpur Oiiais 

Rico, Vegtdable / 

Tm'sday 

76 

Alipnrrluar Hat 

do 

J^ice, paddy, jute, mustard 

Tluirsday, Suiid.iy 

77 

Salsalaban Hal 

do 

Rie(‘, paddy, jute 

l'ue\s(la\ , Sunday 

78 

Dhalkar 1 lat 

do 

Rice, padily, vi^gidable 

Monday 

79 

Bliatilian Hat 

do 

Patidy 

Suntlay 

80 

Samuktola Hat 

do 

Paddy, ric<s kalai, inustanl, vegetabli', 
cattle 

Friday, Monday 

81 

SalkuTTuir Hat 

do 

Paddy, rice, vegetable 

Monday, 'riuirsflay 

82 

Silbari 1 lat 

do 

Paddy, rice, iut(>, mustard, pulse's, 
tolwco, veget.ibki 

WtHlnesday, Salurdav 

83 

Mathura Hat 

do 

I*addy, jute, kalai, vegetabk^ 

Monday 

84 

Haitkapara 

<io 

Paddv, pulses, vi'gi'tablo, meat 

Sfiturday 

85 

Ghargaria 

do 

do 

Sunday, Thunsday 

86 

Damoiipur 

do 

do 

W(xlnosday 

87 

Barabasia Hat 

P, S. Kuniargrarn 

Rice, jute, paddy, mustard, i>otato, 
j)ulsos 

Monday 

88 

Kulkuli Hat 

do 

J’addy, nco, potalt), mustard, pulses 

Sunday 

89 

Kamakhyaguri 

do 

Rico, paddy, pulses, jute, mustard 


SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF HATS (MARKETS) 

SUBDIVISION : SADAR 


1 

Talma Hat 

P.S Jaljiaigun 

Paddy, rice, vegetable* 

Monday, Id iday 

2 

Kadabari 

do 

do 

Suiulay. I'liesday 

3 

Dhupganj 

do 

do 

Tuesday, I'Yiilay 

4 

Bamjwer 

do 

ilo 

Moiulay, h'riflay 

5 

Jahanr Hat 

do 

do 

Wednesday, Siiturday 

6 

J alpaigun J u to Ma rket 

do 

Jute <lc) 

Daily 

7 

Jalpaiguri Municipal Marked 

do 

Vegetable, Meat, Milk 

Daily 

8 

Sarogara 

P.S. Rajgurij 

I’addy, rici', viigetabU* 

Monday, Tluirsday 

9 

Simuldangi 

do 

do 

Tuesday, I'riday 

10 

Paglar Hat 

do 

do Jute 

Monday, Friday 

11 

Sakhani Hat 

flo 

Paddy, rii;e, vtjgeiables 

Tuesday, i'Yiday 

12 

Thaljhora 

P.S Nagrakalii 

do 

WtKlnesday 

13 

Bagribari 

1*.S. Dhupgun 

do 

Tuesday, J^'nday 

14 

Moynatali 

do 

SUBDIVISION : 

do 

ALIPUR DUARS 

Wtxlnosday, Sunday 

15 

Ramjhora 

P.S. Madanhat 

Veg(‘table, fisli, moat 

Sunday 

16 

Mujnai 

do 

Paddy, nee. Vt'getables 

Monday 

17 

Kumargtam Duar Bazar 

P.S. Kumargram 

Ricc. F. nee, orange, mango 

Wotlnesday, Saturday 

18 

DaldaJi 

do 

I’aildy, nee vegetabkis 

I’riday 

19 

Majhirdabi 

df» 

do 

Ttiursday 


Source : — By courtesy of the Joint Directpt of Agriculture (Marketing ), West Bengal. 
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VILLAGE DIRECTORY 


This directory renders an account of each Village and each Ward of a Town entered on the 
Jurisdiction Lists for each thana maintained by the Director of Land Records and Surveys, 
West Bengal. It gives the J. L. number, name, and area of the village, and, where inhabited, 
its number of occupied houses, population, number of literates, with the livelihood of the 
population classified into eight major livelihood classes of which four are agricultural and four 
non-agricultural. The four agricultural livelihood classes are; — 1 — Cultivators of land 
wholly or mainly owned and their dependants, II — Cultivators of land wholly or mainly 
unowned and their dependants. III — (Cultivating labourers and their dependants and IV — 
Non-cultivating owners of land; Agricultural rent receivers and their dependants. The four 
non-agricultural livelihood classes are persons, including their dependants, who derive their 
principal means of livelihood from V — Production other than cultivation, VI — Commerce, 
VII — Transport and VIII — Other services and miscellaneous sources. 

The villages or towns of a thana are grouped under its name and the total of each column 
has been struck for each thana with an account of its rural and urban population. Thanas 
have been arranged according to the census code serial. 

Symbols will frequently be seen against the name of a village or town, and they indicate 
that the institution which the symbol denotes is physically situated within the village. The 
symbols are : — 


P 

S 

H 

D 

Kh 

P.O. 

M.A 


denotes Primary School 

„ High English School 

„ Hospitals, A.G. or F.R.E. Hospitals 

„ Dispensaries 

,, Rural Health Centres 
,, Post Offices 

,, Municipal Area 


Where figures like 5P or 2S or 2H, etc. occur they denote that the mauza or town has 
five Primary Schools or 2 High Schools or 2 Hospitals etc. 
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J.L. 

Name of Village 

Area of 
Village or 

No. of 

Popu- No. of 

No. 

or 

Town/ 

occupied 

lation literates 


Town/Ward 

Ward 
in acres 

houses 



1 P. 5. Jalpaiguri 





1 

(i) * Barpatia 


657 

3,488 

293 


Nutanbas 5T* 






(n) Bhandarpur T. E. 


172 

551 

42 


. 

- 11,449.30 





(tii) Bhandigurite 


219 

990 

119 


(iv) Jaipur T. E. 


230 

1,003 

92 

2 

Bhclakol>a 3P, PC) 

6,178.56 

716 

3,540 

522 

3 

(*) Patkata 2P 


1,254 

6,192 

481 


(it) Raypur T. E. 

► 17 772.73 

244 

1,093 

81 


(til) Karatavallv T. E. 


220 

792 

20 


(iv) Rangamaty 'J'. E. ^ 


514 

1,878 

111 

4 

Paharjnir 3P 

5.972 61 

648 

3,985 

474 

5 

Kharia 8I\ PO 

14.886.60 

1,852 

9,879 

1,813 

6 

Baliadiir 2P 

8.3.36 18 

141 

4.094 

2m 

7 

Satkliamar 

4,545 23 

683 

3,139 

3(K) 

8 

Garalban 2P. PO 

11,171.65 

1,297 

6,321 

777 

9 

Amarkbana P 

151.04 

20 

102 

18 

10 

Dharmmadel) 

210.78 

14 

63 

12 

11 

Araji Amarkbana 

256.65 

28 

145 

15 

12 

Rannmadob 

303.33 

17 

104 

8 

13 

Maria Kamalapiikhari 

260.54 

35 

176 

16 

14 

C'hhitland of Smgimari J* 23.43 

27 

130 

24 

15 

Araji Maria RamaJa 






Piiklian P 

1,375.73 

175 

600 

23 

16 

Mandalgbat 3P, PO 

5,516.92 

1,042 

5,061 

835 

17 

Banskantliia I) 

618.93 

188 

923 

196 

18 

Araji tiaralbari 

4,70.24 

133 

646 

152 

19 

Nandanpui 2P 

2,528.99 

377 

1,853 

244 

20 

Kacbua J* 

,3,156.08 

57 

260 

41 

21 

Boalmari 2P 

4,211.57 

232 

1,200 

274 

22 

Kbarija Benibari 4P 

3,417.69 

553 

2,585 

322 

23 

Beruban 4P, PO 

15,874.21 

2,810 

13,209 

1,809 

24 

Berubari Nagar P 

82.91 

49 

198 

15 


Jalpaiguri Municipality — 
55, ZIPAH , MA, PO, 
Ward No. I 


522 

4,944 

1,404 

Ward No. II 


612 

3,130 

620 

Ward No. Ill 


2,194 

13,311 

7,466 

Ward No. IV 


1,195 

5,985 

1,802 

Ward No. V 


2,162 

13,889 

8,079 

Total 

3.00 


41259 

19,371 

Rural 

sq. miles 

15,304 

74.200 

9,425 

Urban 


6AS5 

41,259 

19,371 

8. Total 

186.6 

21,989 

116,469 

28,796 


•q. mllN 


IT in IV VI VII VIII > 


10 II 12 13 14 


1,413 

1,658 

19 


208 

121 


69 





551 


. . 






956 

15 


19 





974 



29 

1,737 

1,30(> 

182 

46 

31 

96 

27 

115 

2,676 

2,973 

247 

3 

51 

74 

7 

161 


12 


1,1 >53 

1 


27 


105 



672 


1 

14 


12 

io 


1.794 

li 

1 

50 

1,513 

2.061 

97 


214 

49 

3 

48 

1.776 

4.099 

433 

184 

726 

964 

42 

1.655 

1,370 

2.412 

256 

31 




25 

l.(i88 

534 

51 

19 

16 

2 

4 

825 

3,911 

2.171 

58 

16 

43 

5 


117 

85 

17 







34 

25 



4 





47 

6 





*2 

46 

50 

1 

4 


3 

. , 


101 

75 






, . 

86 

42 

2 






292 

247 

10 

5 

II 



35 

1,926 

2,394 

358 

n 

no 

64 

3 

204 

174 

319 

40 


126 

54 

102 

108 

171 

232 

4 

6 

67 

13 

65 

88 

577 

1,093 

52 

27 

31 

12 

7 

54 

105 

151 



4 




447 

657 

3 


9 

7 

3 

74 

1.245 

1.111 

4 


36 

16 

33 

140 

5,899 

5,799 

669 

39 

211 

92 

10 

490 

43 

39 



25 

(S6 


25 


186 

138 


83 

746 

1,280 

428 

2,083 

166 

358 

2 

41 

275 

566 

344 

1,378 

176 

5 

85 

137 

1,566 

2,875 

898 

7,569 

84 


1 

16 

536 

2,625 

253 

2,470 

70 

151 

6 

116 

2,174 

4,947 

521 

5,904 

682 

652 

94 

393 

5,297 

12,293 

2,444 

19,404 

27,405 

29,629 

2,514 

382 

7,923 

1,665 

308 

4,374 

682 

652 

94 

393 

5,297 

12,293 

2,444 

19,404 

28,087 

80,281 

2,008 

778 

18,220 

18,858 

2,752 

28 , ns 


155 



Area of 


J.L. 

Name of Village 

Village or 

No. of 

Popu- 

No. of 


II 

III 

IV 


VI 

vn 

VIII 

No. 

or 

Town/ occupied 

lation 

literates 










Town/Ward 

Ward 

houses 













in acres 














3 

4 






10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

2 

V.ti. hajgnnj 













1 

(i) Jangalmohal 1 


201 

1,138 

68 

454 

592 

6 


10 



76 


(it) Saraswatipur T.E. } 

Vf^OOi .QO 

189 

858 

126 

, , 




793 

io 

7 

48 

2 

I)abgram 3P 

11,333.43 

1,148 

7.027 

2,660 

2,830 

i,6ii 

195 

io 

324 

212 

117 

1,719 

3 

Binnaguri P 

14,560.88 

1,153 

6,043 

435 


1,877 

136 

10 

46 

20 

6 

82 

4 

Simulguri 

713.27 

60 

312 

10 

115 

192 

4 





1 

5 

l^litabari P 

675.92 

54 

283 

1 

167 

100 



4 



12 

6 

Mantadari 1* 

2.921.99 

227 

1.200 

66 

764 

402 

io 

2i 

1 



2 

7 

(?) Sikarpur P ) 

8,353.50 

775 

4,694 

431 

2,032 

1,530 

203 

3 

134 

4ii 

i3i 

250 


(??) Sikarpur l.E. ) 


480 

1,636 

198 





1,559 

5 

3 

69 

8 

Guzriman P 

1,959.56 

185 

91.^? 

112 

398 

476 

2 


21 

6 


12 

9 

Chhat Guzriman S 

2,951.97 

251 

1,290 

256 

544 

357 

6 

25 

47 

149 


162 

10 

Araji Bliclakoba 1 

202.55 

10 

100 

4 

99 




1 




11 

Araji Bholakoba IIP. 

409.48 

75 

379 

5 

314 




2 


6 

3 

12 

Araji Blielakoba III 

121.51 

30 

61 

1 

44 

11 






6 

13 

Chhat Sikarpur D 

292.20 

31 

133 


114 

19 







14 

Araji Binnaguri 

1,673.45 

144 

840 

9i 

558 

201 

27 


48 



*6 

15 

Panikauri 

3,144.02 

288 

1,461 

87 

951 

443 

35 

6 

12 

] 

*4 

9 

16 

Amlxiri Falakaia P 

834.87 

74 

400 

49 

219 

no 

14 

6 




51 

17 

Kamarbhita PO 

896.13 

126 

647 

44 

371 

160 

7 


24 

32 

i2 

41 

18 

Gadhoaganj 

1,338.62 

107 

627 

102 

565 

47 




1 


14 

19 

Jugikhita 

1,121.06 

93 

491 

27 

315 

153 

8 


2 



13 

20 

Badlagachhi 

674.13 

57 

193 

24 

139 

35 

I 

*i 




17 

21 

Patbarghata 

781.02 

50 

337 

31 

209 

95 


18 

2 

4 


9 

22 

Meliundigachh 

1,188.76 

92 

505 

52 

279 

200 

io 


1 



15 

23 

Balaigachh 1* 

734.30 

46 

313 

35 

145 

94 

15 


4 



55 

24 

Mahanbhita 

1,136.89 

87 

456 

39 

429 


20 



3 


4 

25 

Cbakiabhitta 

948 69 

109 

634 

93 

343 

2i8 

5 


6 


24 

38 

26 

Siannyasikata P 

1,4013.60 

1,101 

5,692 

431 

4,067 

1,257 

167 

78 

17 

i7 


89 

27 

Kiamal Sukani P 

2,099.54 

314 

1,573 

342 

1,086 

293 

8 


38 

34 

*4 

no 

28 

Sukani 6P 

13.789.89 

1,800 

8,246 

448 

4,498 

1,910 

875 

32 

107 

461 

4 

359 

29 

Kukurjan P 

5,910.79 

637 

3,239 

537 

2,031 

655 

351 

5 

65 

37 

1 

94 


Total 

246.8 

9,994 

51,723 

6,805 

27,S46 

13,092 

2,106 

224 

3,268 

1,403 

319 

3,366 


(Entirely Rural) iq. miles 


3 P. S. Mainaguri 


1 

Chatrarpar P 

745.21 

142 

715 

140 

277 

428 





, . 

10 

2 

Baulbari P 

1,619.44 

212 

1,056 

394 

358 

671 



4 


10 

13 

3 

Kumarpara 2P 

1,566.92 

262 

1,185 

249 

588 

597 







4 

Paschim Baragila P . 

1,099.60 

136 

713 

164 

365 

332 



2 



14 

5 

Dakshin Baragila 

1,196.48 

156 

759 

36 

44 

436 


243 

7 



29 

6 

lianglajhar P 

1.226.95 

140 

766 

186 

495 

266 


. . 




5 

7 

Paitkakhocha 

1.0.'i6.24 

141 

720 

74 

350 

316 

io 


io 



25 

8 

Singimari P, Kh 

1,140.26 

217 

1,018 

354 

331 

665 


3 

7 

3 


9 

9 

Bagjan P 

568.28 

86 

461 

70 

133 

249 


, , 

23 

7 


49 

10 

Bengkandi P 

1,895.95 

319 

1,512 

305 

379 

819 

5 

1 

107 

76 

29 

96 

11 

Uttar Mauamari 

1,339.33 

173 

820 

138 

268 

522 

10 



9 


11 

12 

Kathalbari P 

1,219.19 

283 

1,582 

333 

157 

542 

124 

45 

% 

177 

2^ 

173 

13 

Domohani S, 2P 

675.03 

773 

3,646 

1,529 

7 

74 


18 

179 

754 ‘ 

2,018 

596 

14 

Uttar Manchbari P 

1,352.15 

278 

1,375 

150 

402 

601 

155 

, , 

30 

119 

8 

60 

15 

Uttar Sisuabari 

376.85 

12 

55 

6 

21 

34 



, . 

. , 

. . 

. . 

16 

Dakshin Marichbari 

370.91 

6 

24 

, , 

4 

20 


, , 

, . 



. . 

17 

UUadabri P 

1,337.20 

239 

1,297 

379 

397 

679 

ie 

, . 

20 

22 

lii 

49 

18 

Dakshin Mauamari 

871.41 

366 

2,321 

737 

474 

654 

757 


25 

96 

25 

290 

19 

Mainaguri S, 2P, D, PO 

291.72 

423 

2,314 

1,134 

103 

85 

23 

25 

325 

657 

122 

974 

20 

Madhya Kliagrahari 

683.09 

123 

692 

84 

236 

344 

2 

. . 

14 

33 

3 

60 

21 

Uttar Khagrabari P 

1,502.31 

204 

1,016 

101 

727 

267 

4 

5 


1 


12 

22 

Dwarikamari P 

1,420.99 

183 

928 

93 

465 

431 

16 

. . 

*2 

3 


11 

23 

Tekatali P 

1,004.33 

139 

697 

85 

266 

363 

3 


8 

23 


34 

24 

Baailardanga 

1,156.60 

96 

455 

89 

222 

192 

4 

, , 

1 

. . 


36 

26 

Nirendrapur 

907.54 

127 

613 

131 

212 

382 

. , 


17 

. . 


2 

26 

Dakshin IQiagrabari . 

12,25.60 

169 

821 

513 

314 

150 

315 

, . 

24 

3 


15 

27 

Uttar Madhabdanga . 

1,365.45 

206 

1,199 

203 

413 

709 

12 


7 

21 

i 

36 


150 



Area of 

Name of Village Village or No. of Popii- No. of 
No. or Town/ occupied lation literates 

Town/Ward Ward houses 

in acres 

6 


II III IV 


VI Vll VIII 


10 11 12 13 14 


3 P. S, Mainagurt — conrld. 


28 Dajcshin Madhabdanga 

1,227.25 

148 

735 

114 

305 

421 






9 

29 Madhabcianga 1). P, PO 

869.45 

90 

354 

36 

11.5 

228 



J 



10 

30 Uttar Dangapara !' 

861,42 

130 

628 

58 

393 

201 



8 


14 

12 

31 Dakshin Ulladabn P 

1,355.69 

168 

874 

120 

377 

389 

25 


26 

20 

11 

26 

32 Gbpalganj 

987.87 

140 

623 

7 

91 

37 



30 

194 

182 

^9 

33 Dakshin Sisuahari 

34 Sisuabari P 

553.09 

487.43 

90 

430 

Unmliabdcd 
39 163 

211 

2 


32 

2 


20 

35 Paschim Daragharia P 

1,287.27 

184 

997 

165 

591 

350 

8 


24 

6 

2 

16 

36 Gourgram P 

1,036 93 

178 

967 

180 

375 

547 

6 


10 

1 

2 

26 

37 Dakshin Putimari 

1,048.90 

197 

1,019 

245 

382 

558 

5 

3 

2:1 

10 


38 

38 Barnes 2r, PC) 

1,157.39 

252 

1,563 

252 

547 

530 

10 


59 

^ 267 

23 

127 

39 Uttar Putimari 

269.(U 

31 

186 

30 

71 

109 






6 

40 Dakshin Daiigapara 

1,084 44 

154 

761 

27 

302 

426 



’5 



28 

41 Dakshin Bhuskadanga P 

1,173.02 

140 

785 

23 

61 

724 







42 Uttar Bhuskadanga P 

1,262.91 

148 

742 

92 

26H 

409 



28 



37 

43 Gartali J*il})es P 

568.20 

100 

550 

70 

192 

225 

4 

3 

20 

47 


59 

44 Purba Salbsui P 

1,232 96 

142 

766 

UK» 

128 

587 

1 



19 


31 

45 Paschim Salbari 

797.57 

m 

405 

61 

89 

312 




1 


3 

46 Purba Ilarmati P 

786.32 

33 

174 

19 

68 

102 



4 




47 Paschim Ilarmati 

1,184.32 

126 

6.S6 

118 

224 

296 

3 


113 



20 

48 Bara Kamat 

1,291 22 

218 

1,110 

[24 

323 

719 

11 


11 


5 

41 

49 Purba Si.suabari 

227.(^ 

40 

202 

11 

77 

119 



4 



2 

50 I’encha Ilati S. 3P 

1,047.55 

431 

2,115 

465 

451 

586 

32 

35 

393 

295 

17 

31X1 

51 Dharmmapur S, 4P 

6,883.39 

862 

4,4VK) 

799 

1.483 

2,231 

45 

39 

270 

224 


198 

52 Padamati I), P 

4,555.42 

477 

2,4(K> 

401 

8(S8 

1,322 

3 


44 

82 


81 

53 Baikur Gaurgram S, 3P 

5,295 65 

751 

3,740 

409 

2,0(i0 

1,297 

22 


124 

94 


143 

54 Khayerkhal 1* 

1,C»94.28 

139 

744 

98 

316 

402 

1 


13 



12 

55 Bhotpatti PO 

1,232 38 

288 

1,387 

181 

409 

564 

1 


257 

44 

m 

4(> 

56 Balasiin 

1,040.50 

91 

419 

31 

199 

141 



67 



12 

57 Paharpur 

945.19 

113 

644 

104 

387 

218 

:» 


15 



21 

58 Brahmapur 

1,236 83 

125 

578 

61 

278 

234 

5 


9 


n 

35 

59 Purina Baragharia P 

922.25 

98 

533 

79 

533 







59 

60 Jabar Ainli P 

2,584.33 

367 

1,876 

.361 

1,326 

438 

19 


12 

20 

2 

61 SaptiliaTi2P 

9,744.65 

1,296 

6.26(1 

(^54 

3,537 

2,406 

4(1 

22 

115 

21 


125 

62 Purba Debar 21’ 

1,303.22 

206 

1,004 

258 

447 

425 


I 

5 

21 


105 

63 Bhangamali P, PO 

1,361.56 

182 

944 

41 

432 

464 

8 

26 

5 



9 

64 Hasludanga P, 1) 

896.27 

143 

786 

89 

298 

458 

:i 


24 

j 


2 

65 Char C'dnirabhandar 

2,483.34 

148 

58(i 

37 

310 

250 

5 


6 



15 

66 Bhangar llal P 

1,332 01 

179 

840 

150 

276 

491 

13 


22 

i 


37 

67 Chura Bbandar P 

1,111.36 

168 

855 

163 

28.5 

472 



72 



26 

68 Rather Hat P 

938.59 

147 

750 

188 

325 

402 



7 

i 


15 

69 Dhaolaguri 

1,207 28 

140 

756 

97 

240 

460 

4 


20 

6 


26 

70 (Uiarerbari 2r 

1,1(K5.79 

174 

1,055 

194 

112 

583 

139 

176 

1 

1 


43 

71 Botgara P 

2,339.15 

235 

1,217 

157 

397 

726 

5 

1 

39 

18 


31 

72 Amguri P 

1,650.61 

237 

1,147 

63 

2,33 

855 

41 

J 


. . 


17 

73 Chapgar P 

1,324.33 

201 

1,029 

87 

406 

570 



’3 



50 

74 Purba Baragila P 

2.186.71 

197 

1,100 

121 

510 

503 

i 


13 

i 


72 

75 Satvendi 

1,087.01 

95 

480 

41 

219 

243 



8 



10 

76 Dakshin Kalamati 

697.06 

76 

369 

3 

203 

166 







77 Chengmari P, PO 

1,218.65 

121 

602 

25 

231 

365 

2 


1 



3 

78 Kajaldighi P 

844.90 

108 

568 

11 

305 

256 

1 


1 

’2 


3 

79 Uttar Kalamati P 

996.49 

127 

599 

7 

308 

249 

19 


9 

3 


11 

80 Jhar Baragila P 

1,605.08 

178 

770 

105 

490 

239 

15 


is 

7 


19 

81 Kaoagap 

1,183.66 

138 

682 

.36 

267 

387 





15 

82 Panbari P 

2,846.53 

202 

1,042 

120 

364 

564 

3 

3 

42 

2(1 


46 

83 Ramsai (T.£.) D 

1 580.73 

176 

841 

89 

107 

230 



370 

38 


96 

84 Jadabpur (Tea Ciarden) 

547.76 

182 

655 

37 

1 

48 


28 

600 

11 

8 

35 

85 Nimna Tandu Forest . 

9,600.00 

53 

417 

39 

10 

8 

321 



2 

86 Forest Ramsai 

87 Dobbari 

88 Purba Dobbari 

2,492.10 

350.03 

190.95 

34 

166 

IJninhabihid 
Uninhabited 
4 107 

54 



572 



5 

89 Upar Tandu Forest P . 

29,949.00 

124 

576 

74 







4 

Total 

261.5 

17,397 

88,316 

16,447 

31,880 

37,627 

1,969 

678 

4,788 

8,48Z 

2,947 

4,944 


(Enlirily Rural) iq. milts 


157 



JL. 


Area of 











VIII 

Name oi Village 

Village or 

No. of 

Popu- 

No. of 

I 

II 

ni 

IV 

V 

VI 

Vll 

' No. 

or 

Town/ occupied 

lation 

literates 










Town/Ward 

Ward 

houses 













in acres 












1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

4 P. S. Nagrakata 













90 

Jaldhakka Tea Garden I 

763.33 1 











57 

91 

Jaldhakka Tea Garden II 

119.00 

182 

755 

119 

71 

3 



515 

95 

14 

92 

Altadanga Tea Garden I 

313.47 

* 











93 

Altadanga 'lea (iarden 11 

215.75 ^ 












94 

Khairkala P 

904.10 

141 

670 

88 

265 

350 

19 

4 

11 

11 


10 

9S 

Uttar Nunkliawadanga 

704.(M) 

53 

253 

38 

142 

109 






2 

96 

Dhondcisimla 

1,19261 

146 

734 

57 

186 

498 

4 

*8 

i 

*2 


35 

97 

Dhumpara 

1,271.96 

80 

312 

62 

144 

159 

7 





2 

98 

Kalal>ari Tea (iardon 1 

812.54 ' 












99 

Kalahari Tea (iardon IV 

143.93 















. 344 

1,308 

123 





1,259 

10 


39 

100 

Kalahari Tea Ganlen II 

229 40 











101 

Kalahari Tea (iarden III 

222.49 ^ 












102 

Angrahhasa P 

1,554.77 

183 

904 

43 

195 

671 

11 


6 

17 


4 

103 

Kalahari P 

1,891.84 

181 

959 

10 

243 

623 



13 

1 


79 

104 

llndaypur 

1,206 54 

178 

879 

16 

850 

28 






1 

105 

IJparkalahari 

1,147.54 

85 

355 


355 








106 

Diana l'bri:st 

15,373.0) 

7 

42 

\7 





40 

i 


i 

107 

Rainandanga Tea GardenP 2,335.12 

555 

1,932 

124 





1,899 

8 

*3 

22 

108 

'I'andu Tea (iarden II . 

11.20 " 












109 

Tandu 'l>a (iarden 1 

5(t5.09 

y 322 

1,484 

124 




, , 

1,416 

16 

8 

44 

no 

'landij 'l ea (iarden III 

64 75 

I 











111 

'I'andu P 

1,048.74 

33 

172 

10 

26 

134 




1 


11 

112 

Khairliari P 

1.708.07 

189 

912 

23 

95 

614 


85 

27 

19 


72 

113 

Snlkapara 

1,035.93 

142 

701 

15 

72 

429 

rii 

25 

27 

43 

i 

73 

114 

Suklianihasti 

879.79 

1(v4 

742 

94 

37 

478 

6 

26 

40 

43 

5 

107 

115 

Nagrakata D, P, PO . 

171 12 

(iO 

256 

72 

. 32 

119 

2 

27 

8 

4 

32 

32 

116 

Nagrakata Tea (i at don 

2,326.04 

390 

1,931 

155 





1,727 

40 

48 

116 

117 

Hila 

117.80 




Umnhahitod 







118 

J 1 ila 'I Va Gardi'n 

1,527.21 

448 

1,554 

213 





1,523 

17 

5 

9 

119 

Navasaili I'ea (iarden 1' 

2,005.26 

636 

2,564 

490 





2,228 

134 

89 

113 

120 

Hope Tea Gai den P 

1,802.79 

496 

1,854 

184 





1,720 

93 

16 

25 

121 

Jiti T('a (iarden P 

2,607.53 

580 

2,201 

285 





2,144 

23 

8 

26 

122 

Kuril 'lea (iarden P 

1,953.85 

365 

1,743 

il5 





1,6(>4 

14 

21 

44 

123 

Uliagat])iir 'l ea (iarden 1 

» 3,433.94 

956 

3,876 

414 

2 


1 


3,443 

59 

113 

258 

124 

(iatja 'Pea (iarden 1’ 

2,139.89 

659 

2,082 

112 


6 


13 

2,014 

23 

2 

24 

125 

Gliliar '1 andii 

1,069 08 

129 

707 

40 

88 

56(> 

i 

30 

6 



16 

126 

(iliasmari 

785 36 

H3 

408 

38 

55 

327 

8 

18 



23 

6() 

127 

Grass More Tea Gardi'ii 

P 2,561 11 

538 

2,041 

211 

5 

2 



l,9i9 

32 

128 

Luksan 'Pea (iarden P . 

2,318.22 

573 

2,080 

103 





1,593 

252 

54 

181 

129 

(iaron Tea (iarden P . 

1,462.99 

289 

1,066 

120 





977 

11 

13 

65 

130 

Chengman Tea Garden 1 

* 6,275.95 

1,181 

4,912 

533 


2 



4,555 

44 

142 

169 


Total 

(Entiffoly Rural) 

106.7 
tq. miloi 

10,368 

42,389 

4.048 

2,883 

6,118 

90 

236 

30.775 

1,013 

597 

1,697 


S P. S. Dhupguri 

131 Red Bank Tea Garden I.890..S1 

342 

1,359 

152 



3 

6 

1,306 

9 

3 

32 

132 

Amhari Tea Garden P . 1,764.51 

686 

2,520 

276 



. . 


2,406 

53 

3 

58 

133 

Chamu Richi Tea Gardcnr2,231.58 

658 

2.790 

178 





2,081 

391 

65 

253 

134 

Chuna Bhati Tea Garden PI, 891. 52 

527 

1,953 

200 





1,847 

7 

48 

51 

135 

Harital Guri Tea Garden 1 ,629.37 

232 

933 

77 





908 

7 

‘e 

18 

136 

Diana Tea (iarden 2P . 1,225.15 

392 

1,518 

58 





1,487 

1 

24 

137 

Debpara Tea Garden 2P 1,550.80 

473 

2,069 

260 





1,862 

22 

19 

166 

138 

139 

Chapaguri 199.77 

HaritaJgun Tea Garden 111 842.35 

475 

1,636 

191 

Uninhabited 



1,582 

10 

'e 

44 

140 

Kathalgiiri Tea Garden P 2.405.14 

698 

2,753 

333 

1 

2 



2,654 

59 

31 

141 

Riabari Tea Garden P . 1,338.09 

322 

1,469 

70 

. . 

. . 



1,400 

10 

8 

51 

142 

Palasl)ari Tea Garden P 1 ,60 1 .89 

362 

1.424 

208 

, , 




1,374 

21 

1 

28 

143 

Laksmipara Tea Garden 1,496.88 

604 

2,239 

159 


io 



2,127 

16 

4 

92 

144 

Prayagpur . 1,263.53 

75 

303 

10 

19 



274 

io 

• • 

• • 

145 

Jalapara 866.48 

111 

456 

16 

. . 

136 



310 

• • 

3 

47 

146 

Naldangapara Tea Garden 741 .44 

179 

765 

15 

. . 

. . 



746 

16 

• • 

147 

Totapara Tea Garden P 1 ,192.86 

447 

1,296 

118 

. . 

.. 



1,202 

47 

• • 

148 

Mog^ota Tea Garden P 771.78 

346 

1,303 

199 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

1,233 

4 

4 

62 


158 




Area of 

Name of Village Village or No. of Popu- No. of 1 
or Town/ occupied lation literates 

Town/Ward Ward houses 

in acres 


II 111 IV V 


VI 


VII VIII 


1 2 3 


5 P 

S. DAup^urt— contd. 


149 

Chapa^uri Khanda 

49.39 

150 

Uttar Salbari 

1,044.12 

151 

Ch^nadipa 

896.74 

152 

Dakrfiin Salbari P 

1.058.50 

153 

Madhya Salbari 

677.89 

154 

Maraghat Forest 

l,i:i67.00 

155 

GondraparaTea Garden 

2,428.40 

156 

Banarhat Tea (harden S, 1 

’2,182.25 

157 

Karbala Tea Garden i ' 

2.708.49 

158 

Binnaguri I'ea Garden 1^ 

3,930.57 

159 

Maraghat Teji (xarden 

1.723.25 

160 

Haldibari Tea Garden P 

2,8(16 99 

161 

Tehpara Tea Garden I 

3,065 8(i 1 

162 

Tolipara Toa Garden II 

774 33 J 

163 

Gairkata Tea Garden . 

2,941.f)6 

164 

Gairkata 2P, 1) 

732.26 

165 

Sako Jhora P 

1,154.99 

166 

Sajnapara 

718 20 

167 

Pradhanpara 

1,288.39 

168 

Uttar Dangapara 

1,595.63 

169 

Dakshm Sakojhora 

398 53 

170 

Sonakhiili 

466.05 

171 

Malliksoblia P 

1,205 50 

172 

Purha Malhk I ’ara P . 

1,474.24 

173 

Dakshin (iosairhat 

1,137.98 

174 

Uttar Gossiirhat P 

882.14 

175 

Niranpinpat 

1,064.91 

176 

Gosairliat Forest 

1,876.00 

177 

Garakhuta P 

6(W.05 

178 

Daksin Khuttiman 

602 56 

179 

Madhya Kluittimari . 

1,546.11 

180 

Uttar Khuttimari 

350.21 

181 

Purba Duramari P 

1,207.26 

182 

Paschim Duramari 

625.38 

183 

Uttar Jhar Albigram . 

507.76 

184 

Dakshin Nunkhawadanca 565.62 

185 

Bhatiapara 

487.87 

186 

Falak Tari 

1,224.63 

187 

(>hamli Muklii 

1,091.91 

188 

Lakshikanlapur 'lea 



Garden P 

903.14 

189 

Bamantari P 

1,024.79 

190 

Paschim Dangapara 

623 19 

191 

Garialtari 

947.30 

192 

Ramsai Forest 1 1 

1,200.00 

193 

Ghauhaddi P 

768.(S0 

194 

Paschim Daukirnari 

866.49 

195 

Maddhya Daukirnari . 

1,060.81 

196 

Purba Daukirnari P, D 

1.65„14 

197 

Uttar Kathulia 

1,023.53 

198 

Dakshin Kathulia 

845.57 

199 

J^arkumlai 

997.92 

200 

Tiiklimari 

793.87 

201 

Dakshm Jhar Altagram 

893.89 

202 

Bhandani P 

993.80 

203 

Char Charabari 

899.68 

204 

Gadhear Kuti P 

882.72 

205 

Bagri Bari 

1,086.33 

206 

Kursamari 

846.52 

207 

Paschim Mallikpara P . 

1,430.68 

208 

Uttar Altagram 

985.46 

209 

Kalirhat P 

1,033.46 

210 

Jharmagurmari 

1,158.43 

211 

Purba Magurmari 

933.24 

212 

Paschim Magurmari P 

1,120.44 

213 

Purba Altagram 

1,044.21 

214 

Mainatali P 

1,471.93 

215 

Dakshin Altagram 

1,257.96 

216 

Jakhaikona 

245.11 

217 

Patkidaha P 

849.18 

218 

Dakshin Dangapara . 

940.91 


4 

5 

6 

7 

8 




Uninhabited 

97 

525 

10 

204 

321 

142 

735 

38 

230 

502 

132 

665 

40 

230 

361 

126 

650 

55 

307 

340 

622 

816 

26 


114 

1,030 

3,193 

241 



699 

3,670 

630 



822 

2,829 

333 

i 


697 

2,715 

201 



502 

1,768 

293 




3,468 

214 



663 

2,65(1 

311 



533 

1,813 

94 



337 

1,819 

291 

21 1 

472 

199 

1,011 

31 

4.32 

451 

136 

625 

(iO 

9.3 

414 

213 

1,109 

95 

233 

749 

207 

1,022 

117 

275 

736 

68 

288 

8 

115 

169 

71 

310 

37 

173 

11.3 

251 

1,133 

175 

1,017 

54 

180 

982 

59 

.506 

318 

129 

825 

70 

249 

483 

117 

704 

100 

253 

35.3 

207 

901 

122 

399 

475 

41 

168 

sT 



105 

45(> 

55 

159 

277 

152 

649 

54 

211 

421 

204 

1,152 

122 

401 

634 

208 

1,032 

5? 

348 

614 

217 

1.027 

197 

419 

547 

78 

384 

65 

119 

255 

64 

292 

44 

112 

155 

67 

309 

7 

.56 

253 

143 

606 

95 

129 

.339 

174 

785 

4.3 

245 

511 

186 

910 

40 

405 

4(>.3 

170 

721 

82 



119 

587 

51 

207 

380 

110 

577 

21 

240 

313 

143 

779 

65 

2m 

476 

3 

14 

8 



103 

520 

20 

232 

255 

177 

813 

59 

,3fM) 

363 

210 

990 

30 

452 

430 

309 

1,176 

54 

312 

769 

157 

710 

117 

206 

442 

158 

666 

fXl 

279 

.300 

192 

861 

61 

302 

559 

177 

572 

122 

427 

145 

188 

895 

100 

373 

44(S 

169 

821 

99 

202 

557 

169 

662 

131 

294 

.325 

101 

428 

51 

276 

147 

145 

690 

156 

326 

.353 

117 

541 

65 

236 

288 

229 

1.077 

158 

610 

.391 

164 

711 

60 

250 

426 

231 

968 

100 

319 

563 

139 

713 

a3 

319 

380 

161 

843 

168 

274 

407 

256 

1,147 

155 

458 

580 

140 

718 

100 

338 

331 

206 

1,101 

106 

435 

611 

204 

l,()a3 

35 

457 

575 

39 

198 

35 

118 

75 

69 

383 

39 

188 r 

193 

113 

572 

59 

252 

279 


10 11 12 13 14 


3 


15 


24 

20 


IS 

fj 

25 


(m 



o 

6 



3.003 

6.5 

11 

114 



I’.-ITO 

727 

126 

347 



2 701 

27 

33 

67 



2.445 

21 


249 



l.((58 

26 

6 

78 



3.345 

3(1 


93 



2.4.S4 

30 

(> 

1(^0 



1.7(i8 


n 

41 

26 

4 

2(i8 

.373 

115 

350 

8 


(i8 

4(i 


(i 


52 

24 

II 


31 


.3.3 

32 

(S 

14 

42 

1 

1 

1 

I 


7 

4 






17 


3 



4 

1 


13 

10 


38 


103 

9 

({ 


40 

20 

3 

19 

19 


32 

48 

48 




•f 

1 

(> 

(i 



14 



114 

42 


12 



.3 

.5 


12 

k 



2 


9 

9 


16 



92 



32 



38 

ii 


10 



40 






10 

i 


12 

5 


7 



80 

4.3 


I.S 



() 

5 


19 

2 


12 

1 


27 


1 

604 

•1 

4 

45 



5 

1 


18 




1 


15 



Vi 




7 


10 

7 


9 



10 

11 


39 

5 


22 



8i 

2 


.31 

3 


59 

6 

4 

26 

1 


25 

5 

26 

21 

1 


34 

31 


14 

5 


2(S 

30 


10 

4 


18 

6 


16 



21 

2 





3 

11 






3 


2 



12 



6 

A 


66 

25 


1 

2 


7 

2 

22 

7 

6 


49 


5 

3 



6 

32 

8 

41 

59 


22 

33 


28 

13 


35 

14 

21 

5 



9 

8 


8 

3 


36 

3 

2 



, , 

46 






5 






2 

3 

22 




16 


159 



Area of 


J.L. 

No. 

Name of Village 
or 

Town/Word 

Village or 
Town/ 
Ward 
in acres 

No. of 
occupied 
houses 

Popu- 

lation 

No. of 
literates 

I 

11 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

vin 

1 

5 /* 

2 

. S. 7)Au;)flruri— cond'l. 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

219 

IVdmbari P 

1,101 83 

98 

441 

28 

181 

218 

20 


10 



12 

22(1 

Paraghana P 

1,597 49 

217 

1,075 

82 

457 

802 



7 

4 


5 

221 

Hlimnlia 

(i95 m 

118 

82:1 

73 

252 

284 



4 

10 


73 

222 

Dhnpgun 5. 21*. T> 

889 90 

288 

1 ,399 

558 

237 

.321 


21 

71 

488 


262 

m 

Hainitigun 

1,379 (>4 

537 

2,WI 

1,1 :i3 

382 

881 

38 

10 

157 

837 

12 

888 

224 

Pitai lloriigari 

1,328 87 

250 

1,213 

117 

429 

775 

.3 



2 


4 

225 

Madhya li<>raf.;an P 

2.179 51 

280 

1,441 

187 

890 

705 



1 

15 


30 

22« 

l>akHhitikliairhari P 

1,702 18 

121 

552 

52 

287 

2.58 

1 



o 

* 

4 

227 

Pliotpara 

718 49 

112 

488 

80 

335 

131 

,3 

19 





228 

Khalai^'raiii P 

1,418 5(i 

208 

978 

74 

880 


15 

2 




li 

22f> 

( ladang 1 * 

818 99 

81 

421 

38 

219 

195 

.3 





4 

Z39 

Katha|»ara 

815 18 

114 

Vi(V* 

87 

:i9(» 

257 



3 

1 


11 

2 :n 

Kaxii'ara P 

1,114 25 

178 

858 

52 

420 

417 






19 

:m 

Piirha 1 )aiu;ap.iiii 

914 (Hi 

114 

735 

44 

404 

312 


8 




13 

2:iM 

Past liiin SlalK,ii 1 1 * 

1.145 98 

lh(4 

918 

loo 

:i75 

4.<4 


8 

32 

24 


43 

2:i4 

Piirli.i SaJU'iri 

l.3(M 92 

18<S 


50 

409 

494 

28 

50 

15 

1 


5 

2ri5 

jliar Sailiun 

l,(i(4 53 

221 

^H>2 

91 

310 



14 

9 

13 


40 

2:ws 

Jfjra J*ani P 

781 97 

121 

488 

18 

20.3 

2.58 

.3 

19 




5 

zu 

2;« 

i.'ii 

PiJiidihari 

KchI iiarik 

531 18 
m 23 

59 

348 

24 

181 155 

1 ninhalnlfsi 


.3 

1 

2 


4 


Total 

(Entiroly Rural) 

216 8 
•q. milfi 

26,161 

110,610 

12,277 

23.611 

29,672 

542 

519 

47.320 

3,731 

497 

5,118 


5 r 

5'. Mfil 












1 

2 

Pfiftc him Totgaon . 7.5:i87 ^ 

Purl»a Tfftgaon . 1,183 77 ) 




rninhal>itcd 







3 

SundanlKisti 1,117 81 

19 

93 

8 


32 


7 

37 

4 

4 

9 

4 

lillenbury fiardon P 1,003.94 

325 

1,322 

112 

:i7 

79 



l,(Ki3 

7 

10 

91 

5 

W'a.Hlfal<iirv 'I’oa (iardoii I’ l,28:i 71 

804 

2,021 

:i82 



7 

6 

l.fiio 

1.58 

134 

108 

8 

Kalagailv 'J <'a Ciardoii 518 (id vtdr .11. II 

451 

32 





451 



7 

Kiilagaily l,0:i7.00 

38 

149 



11.5 

S 

13 

9 

7 



8 

Saogaon . 2.4(i9 07 

99 

471 

o 

113 

30.3 


17 

29 



9 

9 

Saogaon Tf'a Garden 1,184 81 


ln( lu*' 

•<l in ] 

L Nos, 

14, 15, 16 and 17 





10 

Moneyhopo 'l ea (iardfTi 40(S 82 ^ 

694 

589 

:io 

4 




.585 



20 

11 

J’luillmri 'IW Chirdon I P 488 38 


1,247 

174 

2 

3 



1,0.35 

43 


114 

12 

Gandhavd Tw Garden 77(i 94 , 

Vide 

592 

30 





591 

1 


13 

I'atibari Tea Gaulcn 402.42 | 

J.L. No. 11 










14 

JlagrakotoToa (iardon 1 397 87 












15 

liiigrakote Tea Garden 1 1 320.75 

■ 9(il 

4,094 

547 

25 

;i 



3,607 

57 

189 

213 

16 

Hagrako te 'I'ea G an 1 on , P 5<52 . 95 











17 

llagrakotf' Tea Garden 1 1 1 985. 1 7 J 












18 

Plmllian Toii Garden . 249 72 




JiU iiided 

111 J L 

No 11 






19 

lUtar I’hullwi . 891.39 

7 

39 


23 

11 



5 




20 

l)akHliin Phulban l,2‘i9.78 

28 

143 


53 

IK) 







21 

llanskhah 1,7J>0.24 

183 

901 


49 

817 


110 

41 



M 

22 

OdlalMin l ea Gurdoii P ,588.57 

351 

1,579 

92 





1,559 

8 

i 

11 

2:i 

Targliora . 1,097 78 

108 

vS41 

30 

22 

im 


.39 

89 

4 

2 

17 

24 

l)ak.slun Odlalvari 1,485.52 

66 

471 

52 

92 

289 

4 


79 

21 


6 

25 

Oillalan 1* 2,292.29 

313 

1,(^5 

210 

27 

4.38 

3 

26 

327 

370 

ei 

395 

26 

Manal)ari Tea Garden 11 794.47 ^ 

3.59 

1,513 

118 





1.358 

12 

56 

87 

27 

ManalHiii Tea Garden 1 422.79 ) 












28 

Manaba.'i I>, TO . I..<i08.6« 

18 

69 

12 


14 


4 

27 

6 


18 

29 

Turibari 1,445.89 

111 

519 

37 

98 

135 



112 

84 

8 

39 

30 

Patliarjhora Tea Garden P 2,140.18 

552 

2,207 

255 

6 

4 



2,121 

31 

2 

43 

31 

Monglaas Tea Garden . 1,701.04 

484 

1,616 

51 





1,547 

R 

23 

38 

32 

Dalmgkute Tea Garden2P 989.84 

:I83 

1,416 

116 


2 



1,354 

14 

23 

23 

33 

Malnadi Tea Gordon P 329.24 

114 

457 

73 





433 

1 

2 

21 

34 

Gurjangjhora Tea Garden P 816.09 

273 

955 

108 





929 

8 

8 

10 

35 

Syli Too Garden P 1,879.86 

648 

2,390 

209 





2,218 

119 

9 

44 

36 

Kangamati Tea Garden P 3,577.28 

770 

2,668 

247 





2,501 

14 

17 

136 

37 

38 

Khas Jangal I 15.24 “J 

Kbas Jangal 11 126.21 J 




Uninliabited 







39 

Kani Oxm Tea Garden I, P 774.63 

152 

625 

134 





523 

5 

6 

91 


160 



\iTa of 


J. L. 

Name of Village 

X'lllage or 

No. of 

Popu- 

No of 

1 

11 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

No. 

or 

Town/ occupied 

lation 

literates 










Town AVard 

Ward 
in acres 

1 louses 











1 

o 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 


P. S. Mai' contd 













40 

RanicheraTwi 

553 58 '1 


577 

23 

7 




551 


11 

8 


Garden 11 Mil. V 












41 

('h<^l 1 ca Garden 

391.10 

1 hi\ 

6(>9 

4(> 

11 




612 


35 

11 

42 

Cliyti Tea (iardcn 

207 08 

SI, .39 

288 

28 





255 

22 

5 

6 

43 

Halaban Tea Gardt^n T 

1.184 48 


5fMS 

67 





576 


13 

44 

BellMin Tfja Garden 

675 53 

13.S 

5tM» 

10 





.581 

5 


4 

45 

1 >£tnidim Tea Garden 1 

7^H/0'> 

410 

1.733 

Oil 





1,6.50 

12 

24 

47 

40 

Paschim Danubin 

1.694 01 

I.5M 

805 

152 

44 

375 

3 

i3 

67 

148 

15 

140 

47 

Damdim Tea Ciardeii 1 1 

.58 16 

With 

I P 45 










48 

Barons Tea Garden I 

738 .37 












49 

Barons 'l ea 

1,310 45 


l..5fH> 






1 .4(k> 

^<7 

8 

19 


Garden 11 & HI. P 


SL45 











50 

Barons Tea Garden IV, P 

481 ;m 












51 

BiiintRun Tea Garden 

2,641 36 

(i,55 

2,780 

234 





2,443 

23 

3 

311 

52 

Kunilai'Jea Garden P 

1,195 90 

2(i.l 

1.314 

77 





1,284 

4 


26 

53 

Daindini Hat 1’ 

59 75 

141 

507 

63 


128 


l> 

24S 

5 

17 

107 

54 

Neota Tea (i.iiden 

30,3 88 




Inc bided in T 

1. No 

74 





'55 

Sisiibari 'lt‘a (^ardiMi P 

l.(il)9 00 

397 

1.215 

192 





l,b>o 

1 

4 

so 

56 

N« \\ \ deiu o T ea (iaiden 1 

1.433 47 

434 

L.SSS 

205 





1 .479 

9 

22 

78 

57 

Nidainjlx'r.i 'I’i'a (laiden 1 

• 889 88 

208 

1.065 

169 





1.<II3 

15 

"4 

33 

58 

'1 nnbaii 'I I'.i ( lardeii P 

719 86 

I.S8 

625 

7 





5(>5 

4 

15 

41 

59 

llai llai Palliar 'G.i 

8.53 85 1 












(iarden 11 













60 

Hadiaijiatliar 'lea 

522 fK5 

^ 630 

1 ,(>35 

141 

1 



(> 

1.461 

k; 

38 

113 


(iarden I, S. i‘ 













61 

Hadi.iiftalhar lea 

3.36 90 













(iarden 111 













62 

Mai 2P, l>, P() 

6.(2 28 

717 

3.7(iO 

1 .650 

(>2 

140 

3 

M 

273 

1,339 

585 

1,347 

63 

Tesimala 

1 .372 47 

244 

1,174 

103 

2('l 

879 



10 

16 

31 

37 

64 

1 lailiaijialhar P 

2.120 30 

31 1 

1 .928 

114 

• 237 

1 ,443 

3 

85 

18 

14 


128 

65 

1 )eniUa iliora 

13'82 76 

122 

695 

30 

185 

470 



8 



32 

66 

Pnrba Dana Inn 

1.231 09 

1(>6 

655 

(>6 

141 

483 

15 



8 


8 

67 

Nipueliliapnr 'J ea (iaideii 

P 891 63 

271 

1,090 

71 





1,058 


19 

13 

68 

Nabehalsa 

1,048.59 

1 .36 

752 

12 

235 

229 



.37 

108 

57 

86 

69 

Kantadiglii Kuni.irjxira P 

1,102 75 

1.52 

872 

62 

1.53 

(>42 



(> 

9 


62 

70 

Kiimlai 

l,(t03 93 

74 

428 

f) 

5 

405 






18 

71 

Neora P 

815.57 

115 

524 

33 

113 

340 



12 

11 

n 

36 

72 

I’nrba Kanladifdn Kiiniai 

- 1'.H».91 

12 

43 


7 

36 








])iira 













73 

liakshin Kantadigln 

740 84 

04 

487 


96 

.370 

15 





6 


Kiimar[)aTa 













74 

Nt'ora Nadi 'lea (iaidi-n J 

■ 1.618 04 

487 

1.017 

107 





1 .837 

2 

27 

51 

75 

Kodal Kati 

fKiS 3.3 

1 16 

(>02 

43 

129 

442 



17 



14 

76 

Kajadanga 2P 

88<i 90 

75 

4.13 

(>2 

120 

276 


14 

15 



8 

77 

Nipncliha])ur 

1,319.02 

109 

(i. 5.4 

15 

1.35 

46,3 


26 

14 

1 


15 

78 

Bargliaria P 

I.lfi8 75 

176 

1,(M7 

74 

150 

785 

12 

36 

•> 

6 


26 

79 

Hhalabari 

1,121 20 

143 

901 

142 

171 

615 

(> 

60 

8 

12 

5 

114 

ft(f 

Anandapni 

1 ,025 74 

145 

847 

19 

7(» 

(>74 

9 

1 2 

.3i 


2 

49 

81 

Anandapur 3oa (laiden P 

902 42 

420 

1,670 

239 

321 




1.217 

6 

15 

111 

82 

83 

Daksliin llansklialt 1^ . 
Pttar Han.sldiali 

1,(S.38 89 
570.67 

j 234 

1,225 

92 

162 

781 

34 

212 

5 

15 


16 

84 

Apalchand I'Vjresl 21 ' . 

12,928 (Ml 

18(i 

1,1.50 

109 


6 


1 

1.040 

3 


100 

85 

(io]aMol>€i 'IVa (iarrlen 

514,07 

1.58 

(i(>9 

.50 





(>56 



13 

86 

Apalcliand 

455 60 




1 biinliabilc'd 







87 

Sidaban 

874 20 

75 

.%2 

28 

14 

2.32 

37 

10 




69 

88 

(iochiman P 

1,066.05 

156 

829 

112 

220 

51.3 

7 

8 

8 

14 

2 

57 

89 

Neolabasti P 

1,348.98 

156 

791 

95 

2(K> 

453 

19 


H 

10 


95 

90 

Ciolaban 

850 78 

94 

424 

45 

63 

314 

26 


15 



6 

91 

Pasclnm Dolaigaon 1 ' . 

769.04 

103 

.545 

46 

153 

350 

14 


8 



20 

92 

Pnrlia Dolaigaon 

1,138.84 

98 

500 

79 

171 

253 

7 


12 

12 

’7 

38 

93 

Malhati Forest 

320 00 




I'mnliabited 







94 

Malhati Tea Garden P . 

1,291 64 

613 

2,321 

108 





2.153 

6 

31 

131 

95 

Uttar Chengmari 

374.2tl 

32 

187 

16 

21 

157 




5 


4 

96 

Uttar Majhii^ram 

1,113.28 

149 

824 

47 

1.35 

(i64 






25 

97 

Jhar Majbgram P 

622.29 

117 

688 

51 

2.9» 

4fKl 

10 


9 



19 

98 

Kranti PO 

I,654.:f8 

306 

1,468 

97 

221 

845 

4 

44 

77 

18i 


96 

99 

Dakshin Majhgrani P 

849.59 

98 

567 

51 

16 

511 


26 

3 



11 

100 

Chikanmati 

711.55 

81 

472 

24 

64 

350 


34 




24 

101 

Uttar Sanpakun P 

1,438.63 

192 

1,030 

80 

,340 

618 

1 

21 

6 

5 


39 

102 

Dakshin Saripakuh 

1.100.79 

156 

821 

67 

207 

499 

1 

29 

56 



29 


21 


161 



Area of 


V.I. 

Namr of Village or 

No of 

Popu- 

Ko. of 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VT 

VII 

VIII 

Nf) 

or 

8 own ' 

rKciipied 

lation 

literates 










1 own/Warrl 

Warrl 

iiouBeti 













in a< rrs 












' 1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

fi / 

.S. Mol -</)TH\ \. 













103 

(8iujnifiaiiua I' 

1 ofil K! 

8(4 

745 

85 

206 

887 

2 

4 

10 

(4 


31 

104 

Daks) 1 in Klialp.'ir.i 2 1* 

80 

182 

1.011 

54 

1.88 

844 

.8 

8 

1 



22 

lOS 

1 ttar Khalpara 1' 

l.'HO 46 

157 

880 

88 

88 

648 

38 

88 

1 

24 


12 

106 

( iK'n^man Hal 

7oi> 4S 

56 

274 

27 

24 

188 

85 


16 

.8 


13 

107 

< 8j«'ni!;nuiri Harn-ajiaia 

820 IH 

1 











108 

I >aksliiri (^lentonan 

1.201 8't 

1 











lOf) 

J^irha MaiiaiiLin 

♦400 OS 

r 



1 'nmliabitfii 







no 

I'aHC'hiiii Manainaii 

706 24 

\ 











111 

I’asrhim l*n-niv'aii) 

815 20 

) 











112 

l'n*nn'arij Miijlnali 

S75 .S6 

12 

78 


85 

80 






4 

ii:i 

I'lJilia Prom;.;, Ill) 

<1(48 24 




Hn iidialutcd 







114 

PaH(,liiin S.inj;aj)-ii<) I ’ 

04,1 00 

0 

51 

(1 

82 

9 



10 




ll.S 

1 ’nr ha S<iii|.'<i;).Lra 

70M 00 

(48 

854 

14 

1,50 

182 


1 

0 



8 

116 

Hasusiih.i r 

I.S86 40 

no 

556 

77 

108 

884 



15 

1 


18 

117 

hidnrf'rdaiu'a 1' 

S4iN 7S 

04 

478 

8.8 

177 

801 







16<» 

00 

< lieMi;iMa!i l'OTf‘st 

018 40 




I’ninliabitid 








Total 

197 4 

19.189 

881S8 

9.099 

6.S2S 

21.558 

416 

909 

48.321 

3.146 

1.69B 

5.685 


(Entiroly Rural; 

iq. milti 












7 

r s Miitiuh 













118 

I laksliiii Malt lull 1 ' 

1.402 20 

177 

088 

80 

886 

566 


1(» 

7 



14 

no 

I Maulani 

02<4 24 

147 

785 

(4(4 

141 

4fH> 



18 

48 

22 

20 

120 

Adah.ii 1 

784 4(4 

KiS 

5(48 

2(4 

181 

82(4 



7 



40 

121 

< tiak Mindani 1’ 

1.<K48 8(4 

178 

0(48 

1.50 

281 

577 



14 

4 


87 

122 

1 Ittin Mati.di 

1 .872 70 

I7(( 

015 

(4(4 

178 

700 



2 

25 


15 

m 

Jliai Malijili I* 

1.885 88 

278 

1 ,8,52 

148 

.882 

041 



48 

10 


12 

124 

l.ala).'ini 1’ 

(4(4(4 70 

200 

1 (400 

514 

no 

227 



481 

407 

148 

178 

I2S 

Nnnna 1 aiidu l-ori'st . 

0.421 00 

70 

517 

15 

152 




850 



6 

126 

< .lihnoajilialt 

(478 (45 

,5(4 

00 1 

f) 

84 

12(4 

57 

4 





127 

lkirad4;lii 'I ca ( taidni P 

1,H'4H 01 

010 

2.0(40 

828 





2.780 

88 

i5 

127 

128 

llat,tdi^:)n I’O 

587 74 

8(1 

14f» 

11 


145 




2 


2 

120 

M.itiwu litdk.i 

1.455 24 

170 

i,(H;i 

50 

127 

782 

88 

12 

10 

16 


10 

i:<o 

Sal Iran P 

2.(»51 7(4 

214 

1,140 

00 

16(4 

fHI8 

4 

11 

22 

20 


28 

Kil 

Nfora M.i|hiali 

0‘Mi 87 

12<t 

(4.5(4 

48 

81 

548 

27 






182 

Halai^folc 1 i-a ( lardcMi 

781 1(4 

l /^/i Sld84 520 

8 





528 



i 

188 

Sa1ldia\a '1 ca ( ..iiilen P 

1. SHI ♦76 

1 uU SI. 151 2,508 

218 





2.520 

6 

1 

57 

184 

Soiiiij^jii Idii '1 ('ll ( i.inlrn 1 ,1 

’ 1.4 52 88 

487 

1.881 

1(»8 

1 


1 


1 .202 

4 

18 

70 

185 

Nakliat i 1 im ( >aid('n 1 ' 

1,170 8(4 

8,80 

1.2^K4 

25 





1,278 

7 


16 

186 

Aihliil 'I fa ( lanii 11 P 

1.785 4(4 

488 

1,7(42 

162 





l.,S61 

.8 

11 

187 

187 

Naj(aisnii '1 ca ( laidcn P 

2,882 40 

(4(44 

2..820 

18(4 





2.278 

1 

0 

41 

i;i8 

Jiiranti '1 ca ( ..ndcn P 

1.848.84 

577 

2,1(48 

210 





2.0.52 

20 

24 

72 

180 

Imi^o '1 1'.i ( laidcM P 

800 84 

120 

478 

80 





451 

(> 

1 

2(f 

140 

( .lialauni 1 ca ( laidcii 

1.024 70 

5^W4 

2.-888 

125 





2.288 

25 

25 

45 

141 

Sainsin^; 1 l a ( i.udcn P 

1.878 01 

821 

8.81(4 

15(4 




1 

8.40.8 

6(4 

154 

192 

142 

^ nii/’tnn^ 1 ca ( laulcn P 

1.244 08 

448 

1 ,(400 

220 





1.5.54 

.88 

50 

48 

148 

Matiali I'ca i laidcn P , 

2.621 5(( 

78,8 

2.(454 

424 





2.508 

16 

52 

83 

144 

145 

fdralsa Tea Cianlcn P, PO 
('.Imisi Tea ( lanU'n 1 II 

1.472 .52 
88 24 

1 578 

2,008 

122 





1.8(41 

80 

16 

0(4 

146 

Matuili 1 lat I . I ), P() , 

77 ((4 

810 

1,885 

508 

8 




152 

787 

80 

209 

147 

Iridon^; IVa (iardcii 1’ . 

2.18(t45 

58(» 

2.040 

15(4 





l.fKiO 

6 

14 

51 

148 

KilkrrU' Its'i (iardtMi 

1.(45(4 20 

481 

1.541 

78 





1.414 

8 

8 

111 

149 

Chalna Mahuliari 

787 87 

250 

1.021 

62 

80 

881 


5 

220 

120 

148 

16:4 

150 

Mangallrari 

1,608 52 

112 

577 

46 

60 

4(40 

10 


21 

I 

1 

6 

151 

Satlikava Tea Garden 11 

44 25 

(408 1 











152 

153 

Satlikava Tea Garden W P 2^M» 71 
Salhkaya 'i'ea (iarden V 04 78 


InHudoil in 

J.L No 138 







154 

Kliarior Bandar 

575 80 

2;4’ 

104 

4 


85 



19 




155 

Bataban Tea (airdcn P 

857.54 

281 

1.100 

75 





058 



142 

156 

I*asduiii Bataban 

826 08 

2t» 

184 

•» 

88 

W 

2 





1 

157 

Purlia Bataban P 

1.3:12 'iS 

140 

885 

5I 

281 

511 

90 





3 

158 

Uttar Dhupjhora 

1,(H)2 01 

155 


12 

60 

740 

, , 


.5 

’2 


10 

159 

Dakshm Dhupjhora P . 

1.400 41 

153 

858 

71 

265 

565 

13 


12 

2 


1 


Total 

921 

11.908 

49.188 

4757 

2.820 

8.095 

292 

4S 

32.045 

1.821 

905 

2.287 


(Eitiraly Rural) h|. iuIIm 


l«2 




Area of 












. L. Name of Village 

Village or 

No. of 

Popu- 

No. of 


II 

III 

IV 


VI 

vn 

Vllf 

^4o. or 

Town,’ occupied 

lation 

literates 









Town/Ward 

Ward 

houses 












in acres 












1 



,S 





10 


12 

13 

14 

ALIPUR DUARS SUBDIV 

IS ION 












8 P. S. Madanhat 













1 Nofi^nia 

1 .007 70 

32 

150 

1 

^8 

130 

6 


1 



5 

2 Rif Forest 

3.136 CO 

36 

84 

16 





51 



30 

3 Dheklapara T.(. , V 

1 .3‘-Hl 44 

322 

1.221 

500 


3 



1 162 

2(i 

9 

21 

4 Joy Birpara 'J‘ C. , 'Jl’ . 

1 (»30 31 

373 

1.438 

55(^ 





1 dSO 

29 

1 

28 

5 Handapani T (» , 1' 

5.S19 37 

589 

2.438 

817 

o 




• > 

(v3 

74 

72 

6 Garo ciiera BaiKl.»pai*i . 

481 75 




I'nnih.ilitt'd 







7 Makrapara '1 (i , 2F 

2 8(';3 7l 

4(k| 

1 834 

481 





I 1.32 

33 

52 

117 

8 Tulsi Fara T ('• , I* 

2,502 79 

3(i4 

1,407 

388 

n 




l.34(> 

IS 

1 

31 

y CiarKanda 1\G., F 

2.332 36 

588 

2,294 

3(ki 





2.1S4 

24 

17 

69 

10 Lankapara 1 (i , 21’ 

4,co2.75 

858 

3.629 

293 

33 




.3.2S7 

(w 

105 

137 

11 Liinkapara Ilai 

23 55 


357 

31 



is 


74 

195 

61 

12 

12 '1 iti I'oiesi 

7.715 00 

') 

o 

1 





■ ) 




13 'lotdpara 

1 .9^»6.76 

116 

5(i7 

102 

547 





19 


1 

14 Holajiara I'tiiesl 

3,354 OO 

5 

20 

3 


19 



1 




15 Hallalnuii 

1,(108 ‘‘MI 

84 

417 

100 

95 

315 




1 


6 

16 Utlar Khairhan 

5ol 91 

47 

201 

14 

13 

176 


12 





17 I’Lirka Fliaii 1 an 

(iOS 48 

118 

571 

153 

12 

,500 


55 




4 

18 1 'tlar Mad.inliat 1). I'O 

1,1)61 08 

3(M1 

1,58(‘ 

538 

5.3 

259 

13 

39 

46(> 

.362 

119 

269 

10 Madliv a Madaiiluit 

851 55 

111 

478 

10 

154 

206 


N 

5,S 

27 


19 

20 J’lirba Mtid.inliat 

(i25 36 

59 

272 

,50 

1.54 

88 



o 

5 

I 

22 

21 Dalvshin Madniduit 

810 32 

5-1 

246 

35 

123 

103 



S 



12 

22 Favdiim Madanli.il 

820 97 

73 

370 

18 

PHI 

163 


15 




2 

23 Khiurlian korest 

4.512 00 

15 

103 

(i 


7(i 



5 



22 

24 Dakshin Khairbari 1’ 

612 74 

iMl 

5(i0 

38 

l(?7 

348 

18 


5 



22 

25 IslamaUul 

8(i9 24 

170 

821 

107 

29) 

,501 

1 


1 



27 

26 Pascliim Kliairliari 

728 77 

141 

675 

81 

106 

465 

20 

2(; 

15 

f) 

i3 

21 

27 Madhva Chekaman 

649 52 

78 

405 

29 

.56 

294 

1 

.35 


5 

1 

13 

28 Uttar C'liclvaiiian 1’ 

961 11 

111 

605 

37 

51 

429 

(> 

KMl 

6 



13 

29 Madina Jvhaii-Ban P 

1,248 08 

168 

792 

48 

43 

710 


3.3 

1 


.5 


30 Miijnnri G.,2P 

1,837 48 

581 

2,416 

288 

3 




2,291 

26 

HI 

86 

31 1 lantiipara 1 ( ; , P 

3,039 61 

974 

3,699 

72 

38 

2 



.3,409 

74 

70 

106 

32 L>umchif)ara 'r ( 1 

2,571 84 

820 

3,481 

740 





.3,328 

53 

35 

65 

33 RamjlKira T.ti , 1' 

1, 494. (Ml 

406 

2,082 

293 





1,708 

236 

42 

96 

34 l)iimchi I'oreht 

2,964.00 

16 

101 

2 

23 




7(> 



2 

35 IJtta'" Panf^al' Ba/iui 1^ 

953 44 

148 

748 

57 

231 

465 



5 

10 


37 

36 Madhva lutto 

1 ,293 (S9 

769 

1 ,225 

193 

123 

855 

si 


90 

26 

i4 

66 

37 i).ik«liin l)it1r) P 

800 (i4 

97 

514 

23 

105 

390 



.3 

1 

4 

n 

38 Pakshin Sisubari 

810 89 

80 

464 

31 

23 

430 



4 



7 

39 Pttar Sisiibari 

646 94 

112 

616 

144 

102 

268 


4 

.30 

137 

i'i 

52 

40 Giiapagun 

657 70 

68 

354 

47 

71 

241 



5 

3 

25 

9 

41 Durnchil’ 

854 08 

27 

119 

8 

5 

97 

5 




4 

8 

42 GoiKil I'ur Tea Ca'Jon P 1,492 71 

(S95 

2,971 

368 

1 

9 

1 


2,710 

19 

90 

141 

43 Hosainabad d’ (i , 1’ 

639 03 

264 

1,203 

32 





1 .083 

79 

I 

40 

44 Dalmure T.G., 1’ 

5.660 05 

839 

4,235 

397 

2 




3.9(13 

98 

80 

152 

45 Bir|)ara T.(i , j’ 

6,443 04 

1,084 

4,783 

541 

6 


6 


4,016 

28.3 

182 

290 

46 Nang Pala T G., P 

2,306 67 

967 

2.369 

305 





2.270 

11 

13 

75 

47 Dim Dima 1 .Ci 

3,010..55 

597 

2,905 

296 

5i 




2,6.50 

32 

38 

134 

48 Dangapara 

348 85 

35 

181 

1 

51 

107 

1 

5 



, , 

17 

49 Ranm Pur T.G., P. 

903.14 

111 

437 

31 

1 




41.3 

7 


16 

50 Sarugaon 2P. 

593.53 

37 

208 

1 

47 


2 

17 

4 




51 Sisha Jiimrha 

1.050.02 

164 

8;i8 

31 

89 

598 

24 

29 

67 

7 


24 

Tout 

146.9 

14.S27 

69,488 

8,714 

3.081 

8.885 

170 

884 

41.982 

1,986 

1.090 

2.400 

(Entirtly Rural) 

iq. milei 












9 P. ff. FalahtUi 













52 Jogijhora Barabak 

1,284.73 

30 

958 

139 

297 

589 

3 

9 

17 

26 


17 

53 Narsingpur 

1,546.41 

137 

7m 

56 

39 

732 


8 




7 

54 Mechua Dura Bala Bathan 1.293 76 

157 

813 

128 

214 

547 

18 

1 

i8 



15 

55 Ethelbari Toa Garden P 

794.51 

267 

964 

131 





895 

6 

4 

59 

56 Deomali 

1,641.60 

280 

1,318 

159 

302 

874 



24 

2 

, , 

60 

57 Dhanirampur. 

1,854.48 

304 

1,400 

132 

540 

751 

94 




, . 

15 

58 Gbatpar Sarugram P . 

1,028.61 

149 

606 

107 

241 

340 

. . 


e 

*3 

, , 

16 

59 Kbagenbat. P 

1,540.33 

320 

1,511 

94 

528 

832 

55 


43 

9 

. . 

44 




Note 

•—T. G. 

stands for Tea Garden. 
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L. Name of Village 

Village or 

No. of 

Poim- 

No, of 


11 

III 

IV 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

No or 

'Pown/ occupied 

lation literates 








lowii/Ward 

Ward 

liousef 











in acres 











1 2 

3 

4 






10 11 

12 

13 

14 

9 P. 8. Faiakata—coTidil. 












60 Sartigaon Tr*a Garden . 

1,798 72 

395 

1 .602 

132 




1.538 



50 

61 MaJiiagaon 

1.210.03 

200 

1,150 

42 

205 

844 

28 

14 



54 

62 Siaha llan Sarug.ion 

860 4(i 

115 

(>09 

5,3 

231 

370 


8 



. . 

63 Cheng Maritari 

1.138 11 

127 

6<SO 

42 

240 

399 

.5 

13 



12 

64 Dal Money '1 ea Garrli'n 

71H36 




1 'ii.nlialjil 

3 






65 Dalgaon l 

1.471 00 

25 

no 

48 




99 



4 

66 lasatj lea (iaiden 1' 

1 .496 69 

816 

2.407 

129 




2 250 

3 

18 

129 

67 Dalgaon 'l ea Ciardeti I ' 

152 19 

772 

3,178 

18(4 

12 



2,90.5 

117 

67 

77 

68 Dalgaon 21* 

l.(>39 13 

1(>4 

890 

76 

2.53 

605 

11 

ft 

1 


20 

69 Dengkandi 

1.133 32 

126 

65(i 

46 

<>'>'» 

40,5 


Kt 

I 


18 

70 Aliimgar 

1,156 81 

224 

1,100 

34 

425 

5.32 

18 

24 



101 

71 lateawar P 

1,056 60 

315 

1 ..3(>5 

1(42 

.351 

389 

27 

91 

3i5 


185 

72 lf<Hlailiiagar 

I ..S0(> Ml 

2(il 

l.lHli 

75 

458 

(578 

14 


12 


2 

73 Dhula (iat)fi 

1.193.97 

i:i9 

(i(il 

110 

173 

4.59 

11 


10 


8 

74 Karat han P 

790.62 

04 

564 

33 

152 

402 





10 

75 Uttar 1 tec )gu(jii 

1.147 33 

140 

744 

47 

176 

,501 





67 

76 Purhn I teogaon 

832 07 

79 

442 

57 

147 

274 





18 

77 Madli ya I >eog.u>ii 

608-18 

82 

483 

45 

124 

32.3 


18 



14 

78 I’aNclnm Deog.ion 1' 

.568 49 

93 

530 

57 

197 

308 


1 



20 

79 I tiikahiii 1 te^tgaon 

939.82 

1 22 

(i47 

(52 

1(4.3 

446 





36 

80 Jhiir Heltiili 1* 

1.021.01 

116 

545 

(5(4 

176 

357 

8 

3 



1 

81 PurlKi Jhar Hellali 

1 .005 93 

132 

68(i 

(45 

1(4.3 

472 

9 

4 



32 

82 llfiltali llhandaiii 1* 

819 02 

171 

785 

33 

175 

490 

12 

24 40 



36 

83 Haniuithput 

1.3M) 14 

IMi 

557 

48 

18(5 

347 





24 

84 Ilagtinltan 1* 

854 54 

19 

98 

50 


9(4 





2 

85 KHhirarkol. I* 

676 17 

89 

470 

72 

342 

105 

9 

1 

7 


6 

86 Dalimpui 

1 .422 

2(Ki 

950 

52 

437 

393 

10 

24 

10 


76 

87 Nahanagar 

1,581 86 

102 

442 

70 

184 

22(4 


9 

5 


18 

88 Katlialban P 

1,20(1.28 

221 

992 

95 

535 

435 


1 



20 

89 (iualxiTnagai P 

919.5() 

107 

517 

30 

171 

31(4 


19 



11 

90 I'raiiiodoiiagaT 

1,379.21 

215 

915 

85 

427 

459 

21 

4 



4 

91 (iokulnagar 

1,147.52 

151 

7(44 

45 

,340 

327 

14 

33 



48 

92 BulaMundar 

1,151 54 

2(i0 

831 

58 

317 

443 

53 

.3 

3 

2 

10 

93 Joy Chandpur 

1.014 51 

483 

618 

80 

2.30 

326 


13 

13 


36 

94 llhuliiirglial P 

858 

102 

579 

(43 

197 

.3.34 

29 

7 


2 

10 

95 Ikiradolta 

618.69 

232 

486 

53 

,394 

71 



7 


14 

96 Falakata 2P. 1) 

1,218 93 

206 

3,01 1 

715 

289 

19.3 

8 

,327 

1,192 

68 

934 

97 1 *arangarpai 

1,409 51 

134 

709 

247 

272 

229 

4 

39 

43 

8 

114 

98 Chuakhola 

1,536-80 

U)6 

852 

161 

336 

497 

7 


12 



99 Jogoiidra]nii 

1,336.14 

103 

456 

(46 

210 

231 

1 




14 

100 Satpukiiria 1’ 

1.261-97 

58 

357 

19 

128 

204 


11 



14 

101 'I'alukertari 

1.718 91 

175 

779 

79 

305 

425 


3 



41 

102 (Uihota Salk u mar P 

1,048.88 

124 

616 

56 

2.30 

3.54 


16 



16 

103 Poachim Salkiiiiiar 

941.37 

114 

834 

30 

225 

.392 

6 




9 

104 Uma Charanpur 

1,341 70 

179 

857 

85 

397 

442 

4 




9 

105 Khau C3iandparn 

1, 6(h) 07 

149 

875 

129 

257 

575 

25 




17 

106 Badaitari 

974.63 

126 

622 

97 

128 

477 





13 

107 Sibnathpur 

1,424.93 

184 

909 

36 

75 

807 





25 

108 Lochnuui Dabri P 

1,259.42 

128 

591 

76 

314 

229 

5 

11 



29 

109 Mairadanga 

1,859.59 

179 

887 

69 

212 

649 

14 

5 



7 

1 10 Kunjaiiagar 

1,538.86 

115 

570 

37 

1(49 

383 

4 

5 



9 

1 1 1 Dak^in l^angarnar P 

786.24 

145 

693 

35 

243 

398 

18 

16 

2 


16 

112 Kadambini Tea Garden P 1,784.20 

461 

2,080 

141 




1,822 

13 

103 

142 

113 Bonshi Dban>ur 

1,077.55 

45 

231 

21 

165 

ei 


4 



1 

114 Kaichonga P 

1,948.03 

280 

1,438 

265 

473 

497 

14 

112 

154 


188 

115 Kalipur 

1,637.83 

192 

940 

160 

463 

408 

7 

5 

11 

3 

43 

Total 

1 tt .6 

11,9S8 

55.700 

5J71 

14366 

24466 

627 

66 10.627 

2,027 

293 

8,067 

(Eatiroly Rural ) 

iq mllai 












10 

1 

P. 5. Kakhmi 

ITttar Barajhar Forest 

2,1651.00 

5 

18 





18 

35 


42 

2 

Joygaon 

834.68 

121 

530 

124 

*4 

281 


135 

2 

3 

Mechiabasti 

962.11 

86 

470 

5 

38 

324 

5 

91 

\20 

\1 

12 

4 

Torsa Tea Garden 

3,329.48 

593 

2,069 

356 


11 

. . 

1342 

79 

5 

6 

Chhota Joygaon 
Gaburbam Forest 

99.36 

11,846.40 

7 

71 

46 

523 

3 

, , 

46 

V s 

SIS 
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j.L. Name of Village 

No, or 

Towa/Ward 

10 P. S. KaUhini — concld. 

7 Dalsingpara Tea Garden 

Area of 

Village or No. of 
Town/ occupie<l 
Ward houses 
m acres 

4,898.10 1.245 

Popu- No. of 
lation Iterates 

4,722 696 


11 

111 

IV 

10 

11 

4,252 

VI 

12 

194 

Vll 

13 

65 

VIll 

14 

211 

8 

Betsch Tea Garden 

1.628 62 

936 

3,151 

457 

, , 




2.850 

91 

37 

173 

9 

Bhamobari Tea Garden 

1,901 76 

864 

3,028 

3iM 





2.828 

17 

40 

143 

10 

Malangi Tea Garden 

1.933.50 

990 

3,971 

711 





3.072 

183 

301 

415 

n 

Satali Tea Garden P 

1,330.85 

709 

2.534 

353 

6 


i 


2,334 

34 

51 

108 

12 

Madhii Tea Garden P . 

l,099.8(i 

624 

2,214 

344 





2,069 

21 

45 

79 

13 

Uttar Satali 

I,:W7 65 

50 

193 

28 

23 

103 



6 

9 

6 

46 

U 

Nil^iara Forest 

394.00 

13 

64 

23 


10 



48 


3 

3 

IS 

Sawdamini Tea Garden 

1.311 31 

422 

1.4<>4 

270 

, . 




1.340 

10 

10 

104 

l(i 

Parmalanei 

622 3tl 

57 

244 

64 

37 

9.3 

3 


18 


45 

48 

17 

Madhya Satali 

1.36() 10 

141 

695 

87 

285 

370 

n 


4 



25 

18 

Satali Mondalpara 

1.473 48 

194 

1,233 

IP» 

377 

828 

3 





25 

19 

Purlw Satali 

1,633.03 

210 

1 .26^» 

48 

259 


4 


2 


3 

61 

20 

Paschim Siitali 

I.I.I.'i H2 

124 

802 

162 

1.53 

540 



24 

26 

2 

57 

21 

Dakshin Satali 

1,234 48 

155 

l.tMJl 

54 

202 

716 




4 

5 

46 


Satali Nakadala 

1.291.42 

124 

811 

22 

285 

482 



3 

1 


39 

23 

Dakshin Latnban 

1 .40? OS 

136 

775 

55 

177 

491 

38 

60 

•} 



7 

24 

rttar Patahan 

1.649 63 

213 

1,271 

262 

7fi 

624 

lo 

52 

217 

21 i 

15 

63 

25 

Bhat KhawaTea Gaiden P 1.991 <^5 

878 

2,933 

54S 





2.593 

94 

17 

229 

28 

Bari Tea Garden P 

I.S3.3 40 

770 

2.581 

409 





2.400 

34 

39 

108 

27 

l<a):i Bhat 

1,043 09 

628 

2 242 

3.57 





2.086 

37 

52 

67 

28 

'l eu (lurden 2P,D 
Diina Tea Garden 

3.023 H? 

1,698 

4,109 

566 





3.674 

74 

76 

285 

2f> 

Kalehini 'l ea (k'udcn 

5.697 H8 

3. 1 29 

12,191 

2,176 

4 

33 

31 

3 

9.821 

1,016 


1,017 

30 

Bhatfiara '1 1 a (iai den . 

1.6IL 47 

l.otil 

4,059 

357 

.3 




3,(>80 

59 

130 

187 

31 

(‘hiiapar.i T#‘a Garden . 

4.701 65 

745 

3.823 

452 

5 


, , 

3 

3,458 

68 

60 

229 

32 

Kadharani l ea Garden 1 

719 21 

203 

734 

59 





<i(i6 

19 

10 

39 

33 

Metdi-Para Tea (iarden i 

1.704 91 

952 

3,765 

307 

7 


1 


3.499 

61 

89 

108 

34 

Chiiapaia P 

583.33 

33 

388 

10 

10 

275 

14 

\ii 

24 

18 

4 

30 

35 

Bhiitn Forest 

3,725 00 

45 

304 

104 





129 



175 

38 

Rangamati Tea Carden 

3,707 72 

1,461 

4,532 

6(i3 



1 


4.301 

100 

if! 

111 

37 

BuXd 11 ill Forest 

25,792 00 

227 

].4(Ki 

471 

281 


3.t 


287 

50 

20 

735 

38 

Biixa Forest Panbari . 

30,202 00 

352 

1,989 

237 


989 



6.30 

(i4 

23 

283 

39 

Khanda 

Biixa Forest (Kaja Bhat 

59,149.00 

738 

3,567 

1,022 

3' ’2 

135 

210 


8(>7 

381 

m 

082 

40 

Khawa) 

Nimtijlinra T\'a Garrlen 1 

’ 1,130.99 

485 

1.943 

311 




1 

1.810 

24 

1 

101 

41 

Dakshin Mcndabari 

1,432 94 

81 

489 

24 

100 

352 

6 



5 


26 

42 

Niniti DoiJiohani 1' 

1,528 01 

83 

.539 

57 

12 

438 



4 


8 

14 

43 

Uttar Mendaban 

13.81 86 

I.S6 

917 

83 

215 

622 


8 

6 

2 


44 


Total . . 

344 4 

21,815 

85.609 

12,75C 

2 884 

8703 

453 

203 

01,611 

3,082 

2,123 

6,664 


(Entirely Rural) 

Sq miles 









1 P. S. Allpur Duars 

44 Dakshin Barajhar Forest 24,448 Otl 

8 

9 

2 




9 



45 Jaldapara P 

1,108 86 

53 

235 

35 

160 

55 

9 



n 

46 Torsa Forest 

. 6.829 (Hi 

1 

5 





5 



47 Pradhanpara 

1,063 49 

124 

692 

94 

2t>8 

470 

iri 




48 Nutanpara 

1.448 52 

155 

873 

30 

298 

568 

1 



6 

49 Sidliabari 

1.545.35 

149 

834 

68 

298 

525 




11 

50 Munsipara 

1,864.66 

299 

1,588 

I4:i 

a36 

956 

5 

% 

*5 

56 

51 Salkumarhat 2P 

. 1,373.56 

217 

M52 

247 

389 

633 

4 

38 

S 

65 

52 Kalabaria 

1,181.13 

161 

865 

as 

452 

396 

, . 

1 


14 

53 SaUcumar Forest 

1,243.00 

22 

166 

3 

159 


. . 

7 

, . 
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Ant of 


J.L. 

No. 

Ntmo of VillafB 

Of 

Town/Ward 

Village or No. of 
Town/ occupied 
Ward houiei 
io acres 

FbpU' 

ladoD 

No. of 
liteimtee 

II 

III 

IV 


VI 

VII 

viir 



3 


6 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 


11 

P. S. Allpur Duairi 

COQtfl. 











54 

Surinaro 

Sirubari P 

970.98 

147 

712 

43 

316 

:(91 





5 

55 

6f)7.35 

104 

471 

48 

:i82 

69 


13 



.3 

5(1 

Jogrndranagar 

1,352.87 

147 

670 

67 

12.3 

496 


10 27 



19 

57 

Mnjbil 

1,363 48 

114 

592 

31 

184 

413 





15 

5« 

Paichim Katlialban 

2,129 17 

303 

1,402 

51 

2a3 

1.0.34 

11 

52 



22 

59 

Piirlia Kat '.albari 

],71H 19 

318 

1,734 

170 

m 

617 

84 

57 

411 

55 

167 

m 

Silbarihat 2P , 1> 

1,507 88 

ia3 

763 

4 

214 

484 


5 

8 


52 

61 

Patlakliawa P 

1,588 77 

212 

1,048 

20 

.388 

62.3 


15 



19 

62 

Paschim Simlaban 

848 39 

102 

607 

33 

334 

244 


19 



10 

63 

Uttar Sim)al)ari 

717.20 

56 

.303 

12 

198 

105 






64 

Purba Siml.ib.in 

779.39 

106 

545 

64 

27tl 

25.3 


i.5 



5 

65 

l>aksliin 

1.615,47 

214 

1,111 

147 

781 

303 


2 



17 

66 

Kiiniarjiara 

1,152.36 

145 

776 

107 

:i7I 

.388 


10 



5 

67 

Mathura (i.ir |» n 

2,082 31 

1,277 

4,862 

603 

27 

2.3 


4,492 

93 


226 

68 

N;u»!hf)ar!,ii 

1,399 12 

104 

809 

74 

30f) 

361 


13 

125 

1 

69 

1 Itt.ir 

1,124.72 

m 

522 

88 

287 

225 





10 

70 

Maflhvii Paitka[Mra 

642 39 

1.30 

613 

66 

175 

XIO 

3 

15 

71* 


20 

71 

Utt.ij Paitkapar.i 

1,311.56 

168 

946 

123 

252 

632 

32 

9 

IS 


4 

72 

Pailkaparn Tea (lard* 

II 2P 1.231 49 

355 

1,440 

13 



2 

1,419 

I 


18 

73 

Uakshm l*aitkap.ira 

1,703.57 

125 

694 

70 

283 

3.94 

8 

1 



74 

PiW'him '-vjlljari 

797.56 

94 

478 

41 

172 

296 

4 




4 

75 

iMk^hin Kaimiiu;iarii 

718.27 

92 

420 

56 

193 

203 





17 

76 

Uttar KamHirngr.iiTi 

877.60 

162 

695 

102 

2‘H» 

380 


7 



18 

77 

Uttai SfMiapiir 

1,845.37 

237 

1,046 

93 

.188 

624 

12 

I 



18 

78 

Dakshin Sonapiir 

893 16 

169 

776 

100 

H17 

<102 






79 

IJachkalKun 

762.73 

118 

512 

90 

257 

211 


28 



ie 

HO 

Ta[)Mikliata P 

1,2.36.13 

164 

777 

no 

361 

.327 


15 

6 


42 

81 

Pakiintala 

I,8(i’8.87 

289 

1,519 

250 

818 

486 

28 

17 

01 


109 

82 

Pararpar P 

I,:(09 87 

166 

932 

78 

351 

.501 

4 


1 


72 

83 

Hi r para 

1,513 4:4 

208 

908 

31 

279 

526 



19 

10 

43 

84 

Uliapabih 

!. 343.09 

i:49 

664 

126 

269 

379 


1 

1 


14 

85 

Poskadanga 

1,569.16 

135 

813 

101 

46.3 

3.32 





18 

86 
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87 
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3 
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88 
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48 

89 
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92 
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93 
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19 


8 


29 

95 
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6 


47 

96 
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97 
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85 
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24 
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42 
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89 

6 

i2 
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61 
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8 
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1,688.35 
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1,571 
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4 

1 
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51 
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Khatpara P 
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51 
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34 
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87 

4 

2 

2 


8 
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93 
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3 

1 


27 
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Karjjipara P 

1,289.87 
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22 

20 

6 
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1,662.09 
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67 

391 
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Purba Baracbowki 

762.11 
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31 
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Boragah P 
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82 
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240 


18 


6 

8 
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1,075.55 
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117 

495 
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31 
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Chilurghat 

828.92 

85 
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48 
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21 

36 


28 
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Uttar Bhatiban 

628.48 
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269 
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15 

57 

2 

96 
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44 
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36 

te 

12 

44 
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28 
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83 
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f 
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8 
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51 
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29 

96 
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1 
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79 
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S3 
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37 

6 


17 

123 Piitiman 
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17 
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89 
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12 
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tO 
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10 


12 
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II 
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25 
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27 
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51 

.105 

18 
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2 
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15 
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1,5.U 

1 1” 


.1 

1 
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y ► 

17 
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141 Koliinur IVa (.ai.U'u 1* 
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4 

IS 
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9 

35 
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68 

34 s 

IS 
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ms 

.SI 

|0 
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143 SanibalpiiT 
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50 

22. i 

7 

104 
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95 

144 Jtanulabn J’ 

1 ..38,3 5'' 
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741 

12 

3.57 

2 


I 1" 



.149 

14.S Puibajitpur 

275 9-1 

.<1 

I7(» 

i7 
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37 

|95 
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1.19 
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S.t 
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.17 

2.’/ 
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91 

148 Piikhiiana 

1 ,70(i 09 

I IS 

5S(i 

58 

.159 

151 

5 1 

7 



13 
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70 

.318 


|95 

7/ 

IS 

25 



,3 

150 Patot<ila 
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1 

.540 
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21 

3 

2 IS 



69 

151 S.Liiiukt.Lla 

895 5(> 

215 
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189 

289 

1 

(>2 

.ss 

l.is 

8 

115 

152 Maliakalgun P 

5/'5 08 

,a* 
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145 

79 


.(•> 



10 
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) 
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12 

1 42 

28 

- 

36 

154 Uttar (/liak II has 
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1* iii/.i 





155 P.aia ( li.ikii l>a.> 

I.I25 53 

75 

400 

30 

79 

29() 


4 

2 


19 

156 C iiliol.i ( liakiibas 

.596 80 

35 

IM> 

19 

71 

84 


1 



10 

157 (.hhipra 

801 6h 

73 

r/o 

2 

no 

241 


13 



15 

158 Hakia 

8(t4 (•/ 

148 

7.55 

2H 
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4 16 


'> 

10 

') 

31 

159 Uttar PaioKat.i 

j,5?9 (,4 

I8l 

9|S 

12 t 
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5 

S 1 i 


1 

27 
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Io6 
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5 
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12 
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‘r»9 

5) 

1‘9 
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I 

8 

1 


10 

162 Purba Klialn-aiiiai 1 P 

olo 88 

99 
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69 
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1 

4 

2 

17 

163 1’a.scliim Khalisiniaii . 

948 87 

90 

1 19 

(is 

27'* 

l(’6 


1 



7 

164 Purba (Jicjiaiii 

l.54(>60 

253 

1.343 

81 

.59(; 
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2 

8 

1 
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165 Ciiepaiii S, 1' 

I..362 tt.3 

116 

.577 

(>8 
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8 

166 i’asc him (3n'j)aiii 

),.568 44 

J99 

f)72 

3.1 

373 

.572 


3 

(. 


18 

167 Taleswaii;un 2P 

748 60 

93 
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16 

415 

.56 

1 

(> 

5 



168 Uttai Mandkliaiia 

1.381 

190 

84(J 
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742 

100 

'J 
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169 Dakshin Matidkliaiia 

8t)9 37 

140 

593 

lot 

184 

275 


111 

35 

11 

42 

170 Thaiiupara P 

979 24 

113 

.521 

70 

274 

221 


12 

6 


H 

17 1 Kunuirijan P 

1 ,282 .35 
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890 

113 

.328 

.507 

1 

1 

8 


45 

172 Pasdiim C3iikhguii 

845 85 

76 

337 

79 

140 
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173 Uttar Ulnkliguri 

877 71 

.35 

2.57 

.56 

215 

.39 
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174 Purba ChikliRun 1’ 

1,368 25 

172 

897 

2.1 

576 

27.3 


21 



25 

175 Hrajerkuthi P 

779 21 

71 
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5.1 

14.1 

1.58 
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4 .342 
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I >akHlMn Kaniiik1iyaf.oiri 

I.I37 51 
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0.5o 
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,384 
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1 
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11 
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Marlliv.i KamalLl»^'a^'•^^l 

’ 1.12985 

1.50 

712 

no 

3H8 
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14 

. . j 


7 

I7H 

I ittar Kamakh v.4'iin 

8f;<i 85 

28.3 

1.3.58 

.380 

240 

Mi4 

83 


99 

532 

14. 

233 

I7M 

Iiak'ihm Naratliali 

l.l-JC 37 

175 

fMiO 

1.30 
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317 

4 


43 

05 

52 

60 

)H(i 

4cli)iara 1’ 

J .347 32 
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31 
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1 

3 

44 

13 
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I\iH( l»irn (*lia( k( liar ka 
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07 
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75 
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3 

4 

12 

IH2 

'J*url»a ('liiii kf hat ka 

1 .208 20 

128 

(SO? 

129 

201 

35.3 

10 


19 

0 

« 

16 

ih:^ 

U.ikHhiii Katrijinr 

.8<i2 (Hi 
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07 
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181 

9 


5 

3 


22 

1H4 
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088 
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240 
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1 


42 

43 

8 

58 

1K.S 
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9| 
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1 


16 
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51 
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1 
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1 
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18 
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28 
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} 
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73 
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.5 

ns 
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15 
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1 
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80 
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70 
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2 

5 
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15 

0 

42 
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1. 
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59 
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0 
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IS 
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5 

98 


•> 

7 

9 
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|9 

.50 

79 

217 
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.54 

.43 

30 

218 
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19 
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7 

14 
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10 

219 
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■■/ l.t / 00 

.81 
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28 
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30 
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2.85; 1 28 
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IS 
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47 

92 
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84 
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20 
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1 
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(S7 

21 

37 
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no 
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7 

9 

5 

SO 

1 

57 
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9 
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44 
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1 

5 


20 
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.53 
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21 
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t> 


20 
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92 
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20 
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13 
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53 
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34 
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21 
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14 
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